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THE WINDJAMMER FILM 

Bj 

ALAN J VILLIERS 

/■ 

R onald Gregory Walker was a newspaper reporter on 
the staff of The Mercury, Hobart As such, part of 
his duties consisted in writing up what news there was 
m the port in a column called, exactly why is not clear, “ !5hip- 
ping Intelligence ” He often used to say that he did not 
know that shippmg had any intelligence ; and in any case 
no intelhgence was necessary in chronichng whatever news 
there was about it 

But that is by the way 

Ronald Walker was deeply interested in the ships and in 
all concermng them He loved the newspaper work too, and 
knew that city life held no more interestmg job AH his 
young life he had been strongly mterested m the sea Ships 
and travel, sea and aeroplanes, strange lands — these thmgs 
moved him He had a little yacht he called the Murvixa, 
and m her many a happy week-end was spent He wrote 
about yachtmg matters for his newspaper and pottered about 
the ships.that came to port, and his days were pleasant 

Hobart, small though it was, had a lovely harbour to 
which strange ships sometimes came — great steamers, with 
greenheart bow's and slipways cut into their stems, which 
were bound upon Antarctic whalmg voyages , big steamers in 
distress from the storms of the roarmg ’forties , game little 
crayfishmg schooners and, now and again, big sailing ships 
with timber from'the Baltic. 

He did not care about the big Onent and P & O steamers, 
carrymg to England squatters’ daughters whose money might 
have been better spent in their own Australia The spectacle 
of the big cargo steamers he found mteresting but not stirring 
But the sight of a great Cape Horn sailmg ship deeply ' 
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moved him They did not come often to Hobart , when 
one did, it was with difficulty that he could be prevailed upon 
to go home He loved to go across the broad Derwent in his 
' yacht and to he in the sun on the chffs at Bellenve, looking 
at the loveliness of Hobart at the foot of its mountam, and 
at the shippmg round its wharves, and to dream He had 
ideas , he thought deeply He was not content to find his 
ideas and to shape his actions from what he read in news- 
papers, heard other people say, or saw upon the screens of 
motion-picture theatres 

He was very restless He loved Hobart and was pro- 
foundly moved by the grandeur of its surroundmg scenery 
But he wanted to see the great world outside 

One day he conceived the idea of making a film of the 
voyage of a Cape Horn sailmg ship He told me about it — 
for I was a reporter on that newspaper too — and I said it 
couldn’t be done How could we make a film ? I asked 
We had no money We were not camera-men We knew 
nothmg about the production side of the film mdustry, and 
had no chance to learn I agreed that the subject was a 
stirnng one and that the film should be made, but I did not 
see how we could do it 

He said we could He said there was a movmg-picture 
camera on the market that was almost fool-proof We agreed, 
then, that we should get one of these and practise with it 
the following year — which would have been 1930 — shipping 
together in a Cape Horn sailing ship to make the picture 
Before we had a chance to buy the camera, we read a 
letter m the London Daily Mail, written by a Mr C J Greene, 
implonng somebody to make a real saihng-ship &m while 
the chance remamed The letter was a senous thing to us 
It meant, although probably no one would take notice of its 
sound sense, the idea was broadcast We thought that we 
should have to set out immediately if we were not to be fore- 
stalled We decided immediately to go 

There were many difficulties We had only a few days 
to get to Wallaroo, in South Australia, to mm the Finnish 
ship Grace Hartoar there, loadmg wheat for England 
' We were still vwthout cameras, -without money, without 
any one to back us — knew it was hopeless to look for any 
— and without the slightest experience of motion-picture art 
We hurriedly gave notice to our news editor Walker 
raised half the money (about fifteen hundred dollars) on an 
insurance policy, and I sold my home to get the other half. 
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We ordered cameras, and film to be sent to us from Sydney 
and picked them up in Melbourne 

Six days after we had read that letter m the London Daily 
Mail, we shipped as sailors in the Gi ace Hanvar at Wallaroo. 

. . ,We went aboard late at night with our cameras and film 
in our sea-bags We said nothing to anybody of our inten- 
tions ; we signed as sailors, to do the ship’s work We 
considered then that it was not the ship’s business what else 
we nught have done We knew about saihng-ship masters 
and feared that if we opened our mouths about this film, other 
able seamen might be found and we should lose our jobs 
There was also the possibihty of the captam cablmg to his 
owner and raismg the question of film rights and sueh thmgs 
It IS the film producers’ own fault that there exists a world- 
wide impression that the outpouring of gold unlimited is a 
necessity and even a pastime to any one concerned with the 
makmg of pictures ; but we were not ordinary film producers, 
and we had no gold. 

So we jomed the ship and did our work with the others, 
and said nothmg In the course of time the Grace Harwar 
sailed. She was a loveW full-ngged ship of 1749 tons, and 
ideal for our purpose. She was Clyde built, over forty years 
old , she had an open wheel, and none of those laboun-saving 
devices of later days She was a genu me sister of the Horn 
of forty years ago — one of the last full-ngged ships, if not 
the very last, to go round the Horn 

In Wallaroo we discharged the Grace Harzoar’s ballast 
that she had brought down from Wilmmgton, North Carolina, 
after discharging a cargo of Peruvian guano there towards 
the end of 1928 The ballast out, we took the wheat in 
Half the crew ran away and others were shipped m their 
place. We took aboard, from the police, a curious Swedish- 
speaking negro from the West Indies, who had deserted the 
Enkson bark Penang not long before He was a prohibited 
immigrant in Australia, bemg black, and to avoid a five- 
himdred-doUar fine we had to take him wth us out of the 
country He had been cook on the Penang ; we had our 
cook, so the negro was to be merely a passenger 

The gram loaded, the hatches battened down and break- 
waters built up on them, the sails bent and the gear aU clear, 
the water-tanks full, and the negro aboard, the food all stored' 
the lifeboats lashed down, the wheel gear oiled, we dropped 
our moonngs and put out to sea That was on 17th April 
1929. It was not until 3rd September, 138 days later, that 
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we amved at our destination. In the interval one of us was 
lulled , a second went out of his mind , a third went over- 
board We were short of food and the boat leaked Ws 
tried to make Cape Town m distress, but could not We 
saw black albatrosses and suffered terribly off the Horn m 
the dead of winter 

We might have known these things would happen We 
had thirteen in our crew — thirteen hands before the mast 
1 don’t remember that we noticed it in Wallaroo before we 
left We remembered about it well enough after 

We had a Frenchman, a Londoner, four Australians, and- 
the rest were Finns — Swedish-speakmg Finns, mostly from 
the Aland Islands, where the ship belonged Only two of 
the crew had been round the Horn before — the Londoner 
and I The Londoner and I had been in more ships under 
the Finn flag than any of the Finns aboard He had sailed 
m the Ohvebank, I in Lawhtll and Hersogin Cecilte The 
Fmns were all first-voyage boys, some deserters from other 
.ships, two or three members of the origmal crew who had 
jomed the Grace Harwar in Swansea nearly two years before 
The average age of our crew was about mneteen Three 
had never been to sea before But they were all fine boys 
They settled dovm manfully They were strong and’ 
willmg, which IS a lot , there was an entire absence of that 
old bickermg spint which was so evident m sail’s heyday, 
when every fo’c’sle had its boss, its bloodshed, and its under- 
current of cliques and jealousies We had no fight the whole 
voyage I have never seen a fight m a Fmnish ship 

We began the voyage well We knew that winter was 
commg on, so we prayed for a quick return and run round 
the Horn The Horn is bad enough m summer, and we did 
not want to prolong our passage of the west wmds getting 
there In six days we had passed to the south of Tasmania 
That was good We had a strong west wmd the whole time 
and a big sea It was piercingly cold and the little Grace 
Harwar was mclmed to throw the sea about her decks a lot 
We blew out a sail or two The first mght out the mizen 
t’gall’nt sail blew out of its bolt-ropes, and we set no sail 
upon that yard thereafter because the ship had none There 
were no spare t’gall’nt sails fit to stanci down there The 
mizen t’gall’nt yard had to go bare until a new sail was cut 
and sewn That was some tune 

We did not mmd the cold We did not mind the ceaseless 
wet at the cold wheel, the seas that slopped over us, the teeth- 
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chattenng peril of the work aloft We laughed at the big 
seas and thought it a joke when a larger one than usual fell 
aboard with a' shock liiat made the whole ship tremble and 
threatened to do her serious damage. What did we care 
while the wind was fair and we came quickly towards the Horn ? 

From Wallaroo to Cape Horn is, roughly speakmg, about 
SIX thousand miles If we ran mne knots before the strong 
west wmds we should make it m thirty days — say thirty-five 
or thirty-eight, allowmg for some spells of lesser wmds and 
maybe some days hove to when there was too much wmd to 
use We went that way as aU saihng ships do, m the hope 
of gettmg strong west winds, in order that if we had to suffer 
acute discomfort, and cold and wet, and ceaseless work, at 
least It would not last long, and we would be quickly round. 
The sailing ship does not mmd strong wind, as long as it is 
fair We had nothmg to fear from westerly gales, which 
would help us on , it was the wind from the east we feared. 

The wind came from the east It hauled round to south- 
east and hurled itself on us with aU the stmg of the Antarctic 
ice m Its fngid and unwelcome blast We could do nothing 
with the strong east wind. We shortened down and hove to 
This was m the southern waters of the Tasman Sea, between 
Tasmania and New Zealand, across which we had been makmg 
to pass to the south of New Zealand on our way to the Horn 
The Tasman Sea is storm-lashed and furious m' wmter-time , 
we knew that, but we expected at least that we would have 
west wind 

The wmd refused flatly to go back towards any point west 
We held on, givmg the ship the fuU mamsail m the hope that 
It would hold her head up a little, decrease her leeway, and 
give us some longitude towards Cape Horn The new- 
comers to the sea were sick and utterly fed up with it They 
wondered why, if once one ship had sailed that road and met 
with heU, any others were foolhardy enough to try it after 

The sea froze where it touched the steel of the bulwarks , 
one of our pigs was drowned ; the ram and the sleet froze 
mto the serving of the foot-ropes, and aloft was heU. “ It 
^es guts, this game, my God it does 1 ” wrote Ronald Walker 
He had guts, but he was killed afterwards , . 

We ^led our best to beat those easterly winds, hopmg 
always that they would stop, behevmg that the Wind God 
would take pity on us, and at least let us come to the Horn, 
no matter what torment he wreaked on the way. But it was 
not fair to delay us so, with that accursed wind. The east 
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w ind continued, with no slightest sign of ever giving up Gale 
succeeded gale , constantly the open decks of the old full- 
rigger were awash , one had to look lively to the lifelines 
going to the wheel At night the look-out men could not 
go to the fo’c’sle head The seas came over there green, and 
if they had gone there they would have been drowned We 
began to notice how short-handed we were, with six m one 
watch and seven in the other 

In the end Captain Svensson got fed up ivith the east 
wind, and put up the helm to run for Cook Straits, which 
separate the two islands of New Zealand, intendmg to pass 
through that way mto the South Pacific beyond if the east 
Avmd would not allow us to pass south of that Domimon We 
reached Cook Straits after three weeks at sea , and then it 
fell calm and we couldn’t get through Four days we lay 
there, wallowmg, stagnantly, with Mount Egmont on one 
hand and the rocky northern shores of the south island on the 
other We were about to up helm and stand on northwards 
to pass nght round the northern extremity of New Zealand, 
when a west wmd came at last and saw us through 

We saw the lights of Wellington, capital of New Zealand, 
and reported the ship all well The west wind kept with 
us for a day or two, and saw us clear of the Chatham Islands 
We began to think it meant to stay, and that we could come 
to the Horn vnthout further undue misery 

But then the wind faltered, and stopped again When 
It returned it was from the east, with fog and ram and gale in 
miserable succession Day succeeded day in sodden misery 
and cold gale We went out to so many alternate watches 
on deck, hoping that while we slept the wind had changed, 
and were disappomted We gave up hopmg any more We 
accepted what was m store for us with sullen indifference 
OilsWs were long smce useless , there was no dry spot on 
the ship, or dry rag The fo’c’sle was washed out time and 
time agam by great seas that swept joyously through the 
inefficient doors When the doors' were shut the atmosphere 
was stiflmg When they were open the sea swept in We 
kept them shut, prefemng to die of suffocation rather than of 
exposure We hardly ever had warm food The seas put 
the ^ley fire out , and, because the water swept so inces- 
santly across the mam deck where the fresh-water pump was, 
we could not work the mefficient pump for fear of mmglmg 
salt water with the fresh, and went thirsty We were cold, 
wet through, and hungry There is no heating system on a 
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full-ngged ship , the very cockroaches and bugs m the bunks 
retired from active service and might have all died for all we 
saw of them 

I give an extract or two from poor Walker’s diary scrupu- 
lously kept until the day he died, the better to descnbe this 
section of the voyage He brought new eyes to it, and a 
new mind. I had been that way before, and described it 
before, but had not seen it as he had 

“ May i6, 29 days out [he wrote] Looking back, 
those twenty-rune days seem an indetemunable age. 
Many strange things have happened in them F rench- 

man and I were sent aloft this morning, m a hard sc^all, 
which showed every sign of developmg into a real Cape 
Horn snorter We climbed into the shrouds at 6 a m 
m pitch darkness. It was rainmg steadily and big seas 
were cormng aboard The wind had a cold sting which 
gradually froze us to the marrow m spite of our heavy 
clothing, oilskins, and sea-boots We were up there for 
nearly two hours while a cold and cheerless dawn broke 
over the wmd-tom sea , and we fought with the sodden 
sails until the work exhausted us and pained The rdin 
persistently drove at us, soaking our caps and oilskins , 
the cold water tackled down through crevices which 
only water could find Our fingers were stiff and blue with 
the cold, and red with blood from tears with the jagged wire 
gear. . 

“ At first we shivered when an icy finger of water found 
Its way down our backs or up our sleeves, but soon we 
were so wet and cold that we ceased to care Get wet 
and stay wet is the best pohcy for sailing ships. The 
greatest agony of mind comes when you change into 
comparatively dry, only to know with horrible certamty 
that as soon as you go on deck again everything will be 
sodden through once more . . 

" May 19, 32 days out You stand a miserable look- 
out on the fo'c'sle head for hours with plenty of time 
for thought, but the antidote for depression hes just 
behmd you, towenng into the darkness, sweepmg on 
and on along the rolhng road, heaving and stumbling 
as she meets a sea, rushing on again and on , indomitable, 
insuperable as fate Great seas come up to meet the ship, 
thrusting, at her, shouldermg one another to get at her 
hke footballers in a mad ‘ scrimmage ’ Up and up they 
heave gathering for the blow You turn to watch them 
The wmd howls in your face and the sea spits at you 
spitefully, dnnng its spray above and around A great 
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sea, a liquid mountain of menace, hangs poised above 
the ship Up, up it leaps, shouldenng its smaller children 
aside, the splendid crest whitening where it breaks, 
lending a touch of colour as the plume of a warrior’s 
helmet. Down, down, sinks the ship, shuddermg already 
at the impending blow 

" A hundred lesser blows she has already avoided , 
this mighty one she cannot beat She writhes like a 
living Uimg, m fear and trembling She heels over 
heavuy She hovers fnghtenmgly The stars shoot 
suddenly past the spars — not so bad, with them out ! — 
careenng madly across the sky The ship receives the 
blow full, staggermg at the impact. A tremor runs 
through the labounng hull But the shattered sea- 
crest has met its match The warnor’s plume has 
dropped , the ship nses again, tumbhng hundreds of tons 
of roaring, fightmg water from her gushing washports 
The sea sweeps her funousjy end to end, murderously 
intent upon human prey Baulked of that, it shifts what- 
ever IS movable, and snarls and hisses at the hatch break- 
waters maddemngly intent upon breakmg them down 
' But the ship wms Under her load of hundreds of tons of 
seething water she rolls on, recovering her poise, steady- 
mg herself to meet the next onslaught, and the next, and 
the next after that For forty years and more now she 
has been domg that Beautiful and game old ship 1 

On the thirty-eighth day Walker was killed at his work 
m the nggmg 

It was very simple Just one of those ordinary everyday 
accidents that mne hundred times lull nobody, and on the 
rune hundred and first wreak vengeance for their previous 
fadings on some innocent 

We were settmg the fore upper t’gall’nts’l, which had 
not been loosened since its gettmg m descnbed m his diary 
The wmd, which for so long had been from sometlung east, 
had at last somethmg of west m it, and we were givmg the 
ship a httle more sad to help her on — not that the fore upper 
t’g^’nts’l would make much difference really, but the psycho- 
logical effect was not to be scorned , \ 

Walker went up to loose the sad with a small boy named 
Finda It was a little after four o’clock m the mormng, the 
worst tune of the day We had so few in a watch that it 
was bad to send two men into the nggmg, but there were 
reasons for that We had coffee at half-past five, and the 
tradition of the sea is that, if there is any work afoot and it is 
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not hnished before the coffee bells, then whatever tune is 
taken up with finishing the work is lost The co€ee houi 
IS not extended merely because some of it has been ^ven up 
to the ship’s work. A good mate will see that his watch 
receive tlieir coffee-time unbroken 

That was why our second mate sent both Walker and 
, young Finila to loose the fore upper t’gall’nt that fateful 
mornmg It was very securely made fast, with many gaskets 
to stand against the Cape Horn gale , since it had been made 
fast It had become sodden with ram, and the canvas had 
swollen Ice had formed m the gaskets, and any sailor knows 
that It may take an hour to get a sail loose in those conditions 
With the two of them at it they managed in half an hour, 
and then we on deck- — ^five of us, with the second mate — ^began 
the painful process of heavmg the yard aloft by the capstan 
v\Tien It was half-way up, the second mate saw that a 
gasket was foul on the weather clew. The sail would not 
hoist properly. He yelled aloft to Walker, through the ram, 
to go out on the lower t’gall’nt yard to clear the gasket 
Walker went, and cleared it He called down to us that 
everything was clear We began to heave agam , the halliards 
carried away and the yard came tumbling down 
It fell on Walker beneath it, and killed him liiere. 

We did not know that he was dead when we rushed up 
the mast and found him unconscious between the yards 
We thought that he was merely senseless There was no 
sign of wound, save for some blood oozmg slowly from his 
mouth It never occurred to us that he was dead , we were 
too much concerned with bnngmg him to, and gettmg him 
to the deck that we might see the extent of his injuries, and 
what we could do about them I tried to brmg him to with 
cold water that had been brought up from the deck I didn’t 
know how hopeless it was , we wanted to restore him to his 
senses in order that he imght help us with the difficult task 
of gettmg him, from high on that swinging mast, to the deck. 
It was not easy to brmg a senseless body down that shppery 
and pitchmg nggmg 

But he did not come to We ngged a ganthne and lowered 
him down, gently, carefully 

When we got to the bottom Captain Svensson took one 
look 


“ He IS dead,” he said 
Dead 1 The shock was 
not — believe it Nowhere 


stunnmg We did not— 
IS the awfulness of death 


could 

more 
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painfully apparent than at sea Ashore there are diversions, 
one forgets There are other pe(^le to see, other people to 
talk to, newspapers to read, traffic to dodge One is not 
missed so much But at sea m a full-rigged ship there is 
only the one httle band, and always the wmd moans m' the 
nggmg and the sea rolls on When one is gone no one comes 
to take his place , there are no diversions , nothmg happens 
to deaden sorrow and make up for the loss of the one who 
is gone. 

We buried him from the poop next day, with the Finnish 
ensign at half-mast and the crew white-faced and deeply 
moved. I do not know anythmg more movmg than sea- 
bunal , not the committal of some poor corpse of a steerage 
passenger, from high on the steamship’s promenade deck in 
the dead of mght, lest the saloon passengers be put off their 
dancmg for a moment, but the last sad rites over a shipmate’s 
bier m a Cape Horn wmdjammer We had all known him 
so well 1 At sea like that you see the utmost innards of a 
man, what he is made of No pretence of city life, no masking 
of real mtents and real character, will pass here — ^you see all 
We knew poor Walker and we liked him well, and this was 
his end 

The captain read some prayers , we sang Swedish and 
Enghsh hymns There was a short address The ship was 
hove to, sadly wallowmg, vnth the moan of the wind m her 
nggmg now quietened by her deadened way, the surly wash 
of the sea about her decks now softened We carried 

him to the rail, tilted the hatch ; there was a dull plop and it 
was all over 

We put the ship before the wmd again and sailed on 

It was the fifty-seventh day before we got to the Horn 
It was June then, and the Horn is hell m June, as Masefield 
says But for us it was not so bad We had a gale from 
the west, and though the sea ran huge and the cold was almost 
overpowenng, the old ship ran on and we were glad 
- We wanted to come round the Horn now more quickly 
than ever, that we might forget something of the tragedy of 
the other side of it Death is a worrying thing at sea, especially 
when Its cause is bad gear that might have killed another of 
us At the wheel, on the lonely look-out, aloft on the yards, 
sleepmg m the wet, cold fo’c’sle — we remembered the one 
who had died, turned the details of the tragedy over and 
over m our minds, until it was not good for us longer to remain 
in that saddening belt of the wild ocean A boy screamed 
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in his sleep , he had dreamed he saw Walker’s wraith, coming 
in the fo’c’sle to call us. 

The ship began to leak m the height of a gale , the pumps 
jammed , the water seeped in, and we could do nothing about 
It. Through a night of storm and snow-squall fury we were 
huddled on the poop, not certain that the ship would live to 
see the mommg "^en the morning came one of the boys 
was swept overboard by a big sea. What could we do ? 
Many had gone like that, and the wind ships could only 
run on. , . 

But the wind was a little quieter then We did not run 
on, though It seemed futile to try to save him We jammed 
the wheel hard down and brought her shivermg and groanmg 
into the wind We rove off new ropes mto the lifeboat tackle 
blocks with mad speed , one of us was aloft in the mizen-top, 
seeing where the noatmg figure had gone. It was coming on - 
mghtfall then, with rain-squalls and gale in the ofSng. We 
saw he had grasped a lifebuoy flung to him, and still lived. 
But for how long ? 

We got the boat over and six volunteers quickly leaped 
- into It, the mate m charge Nobody was asked to go, nobody 
hung back 

We dropped astern and the boat seemed a futile thing, 
rismg and falling m those big seas It was queer to see the 
green bottom of the old ship, when we rose on a crest, lifted 
almost bodily from the swirling water. When we dropped 
in a trough her royal yards swept wild areas through the grey 
sky, and we saw httle else Soon we could not see her at all, 
when the boat sank deep m the valleys between the huge 
seas We had no idea where the boy was now We could 
not see him How could we ? We could see nothing there, 
not even the ship Maybe it was madness to look 

'We pulled this way and that hopelessly ; yet we could not 
go back It begm to ram heavily. None of us had oilskins. 
Frenchman was in his underpants, just as he had come from 
his bunk (It was our watch below.) Sjoberg, from Helsmgfors, 
had been laid up with neuralgia. But now he pulled at lbs 
oar, coatless, wet through, hungry, and tired, yet not noticing 
any of these thmgs and intent only on the saving of this second 
life We did not want to lose one more One was enough to 
give to Cape Horn — more than enough 

The mate, at the steering oar in the stem, swept the sea 
with his sharp eyes this way and that. There was a chance 
that we could not find the ship again if the squall came down 
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heavily and shut her out That had happened with the 
Swedish bark Staut, m much the same circumstances She 
put out a boat to save a man fallen from the'mamyard, and a 
squall came down and she lost everybody — man overboard,, 
those who ,went to rescue him, boat and everything We 
remembered that There was nothing in the boat to sustain 
life We had thrown the water-casks and bread-barrel out to 
make room and to decrease the weight of the boat 

Then m the last moment of light we saw him ! It was a 
sca-miracle, if ever there was one He was only three crests 
away from us 1 We had been on the point of giving up 
We lay to heartily and soon had the boy back on board We 
pulled him over the stem and went back to the ship, which 
V had been watching us and now ran slowly down-wind towards 
us The boy was unconscious and nearly frozen to death, but 
he lived He was amongst the lucky ones 

A few days afterwards we were round the Horn, and 
immediately the temperature rose about twenty degrees and our 
spints rose with it In reality we ran into a nasty snowstorm 
off the Falkland Islands which was every bit as bad as anything 
the Pacific side of the Horn had given us But we were in the 
Atlantic then and did not mind Blow on, old ^ale I We did 
not mmd We knew then that we should quickly come to 
•warmer latitudes, and south-east trades, and so to the north- 
east trades, the Azores, and then home But we did not 

count upon home too much just then 

We took advantage of the Cape Horn currents to pass 
between the Falklands and the mainland of South Amenca, 
which IS an unusual way for sailing ships to take Once past 
the Horn we made good progress , it seemed that the Pacific 
bad -wreaked the ocean’s wrath on us and delivered us to the 
Atlantic with the gruff greeting “ Here, these dogs have had 
enough Treat them well ” 

We were glad, and as the days and the weeks slipped by, 
came to forget a little what had happened earlier in the voyage 
But the sea was not done with us yet 

The second mate went mad with awful suddenness ^Ve 
had no warning of it We did not expect anj^hmg like that. 

We knew that he had worried much over Walker’s death 
since he was officer of the watch But it was not his fault' 
It was not any one’s fault It was just one of those terrible 
inexphcable things that are always happemng, yet never seem 
to remove from this earth persons that might well be done 
without In the fo’c’sle we womed much, too, but we had 
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each other for company. There is no one more lonely than an 
officer of a saihng ship We earned only two, first mate and 
second. They were rarely company for each other, for when 
one had the deck the other slept '' The captain, as in the 
sailor’s style, kept to himself, and spoke to the sailmaker for 
company The mates led lonely fives, finding what com- 
pamonship they could m their own minds The result was 
that when something came to unhinge the mind of our second 
mate, there tvas none to see how penlously near he was to 
breakmg down Nobody noticed imtil it was too late. . . 

We had an awful time with him About that I would have 
little to say It was not his fault, poor devil. We were all very 
sorry for him We had to keep constant watch on him for the 
rest of the voyage, lest he do himself harm He tried to kilf 
himself three times It was very worrymg. We tried to make 
for Cape Town to put him aboard some steamer we should 
see there m the shippmg lanes, but the wmd changed and we 
could not make Cape Town We saw no other ships We were 
104 days at sea before we saw the sign of a steamer, and then 
It was only a smudge of smoke on the horizon. The sailing 
ship goes her own way about the world, far from the shipping 
lanes and away from liie busy routes of steamers She may see 
other sailing ships, but rarely, until she reaches the shipping 
lanes of the North Atlantic, anythmg of steamers 

We found the south-east trades and went up the line. Now 
the days were pleasant and the sun shone, and flymg-fish leapt 
in fear from the bone of foam under our forefoot. We saw 
some whales ; one of them stayed with us three days. He was 
not frightened We had no propeller nor honking engmes tx> 
fnghten him away He played about us memly, and when I 
tned to photograph him, blew spray on the lens 

On the hundredth day we came to the line Here it fell 
calm, and we made little progress We were lucky though ; 
once I spent three weeks in the Atlantic doldrums, m a big 
four-master bound from Melbourne to St Nazaire In the 
Grace Harwar we were becalmed only four days, which was 
nothing Then the wmd came again and we sne^ed slowly om 
By then the ship was very foul , her top speed, with a 
strong wmd, was a little more than seven knots, and more m. 
favourable conditions But she had not been m a dry dock for 
over two years, and her bottom was very' foul She had lain 
long months at anchorage on west coast ports, and m Ludentz 
Bay in south-west Africa There are no places worse for 
fouling ships and fouled ships cannot sail. 
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Another worry now beset us We were short of food 
We had never had too much Now as the days passed each 
took with it the last of some item or other of our small sea- 
stock — now It was the last nee, the last marganne, the last 
sugar, the last smoked beef, the last peas We soon had little 
but some rather bad potatoes, black sugarless and mdkless 
coffee, and a httle bread There was a sm^ pig which we had 
been keeping to kill m the last emergency Here it was We 
killed It, only to find that it was diseased and could not be 
eaten Maddening discovery I We ate a httle, riskmg it, and 
soon became violently ill Still we would not throw the bad 
carca^ into the sea We put it in a cask beneath the fo’c’sle 
head, fearful to throw it overboard lest we were left with nothmg 
at all 

It was now imperative that we should see a steamer quickly 
and get some food We saw no steamers for a week, though 
we were creepmg steadily mto the North Atlantic, which was 
their stronghold Then we saw a few , a big passenger ship 
gomg down to Buenos Aires in the early mormng misL I do 
~ not believe a soul on that ship saw us She was a long way 
away, and she did not come closer We saw others later and 
ran up signal flags asbng them to stop They took no notice 
They could not see our signal flags, lymg stagnant in the calm 
We had no other means of attracting their attention 

It was not until four months had passed from the beginmng 
of our voyage that we received some food. It was on the mght 
of the 123 rd day at sea when the Scots steamer Orange Leaf, 
bound to Tnnidad, came mto sight We signalled her with a 
flash-lamp the captam had, and she stopped, tellmg us to put 
out a boat and come across We put out the boat and pulled 
over about half a mile of greasily heaving sea to where she was 
hove to 

Being a Scotsman, she gave all she had 
The name of the Orange Leaf was mdeed blessed amongst us 
She gave us cases of smoked beef, half a cow from her 
refngerator, a case of milk, flour, and fresh vegetables, together 
with a sack of sugar and some other thmgs She gave us 
tobacco, but it was real strong sea-stuff — plugs — and our young 
boys could not smoke it because it was too strong 

A day or so after meeting the Orange Leaf we came past the 
Azores, still ivith wmds that were sometimes good and some- 
times bafihng Fifteen days after that meeting we lay at 
anchor m Queenstown Harbour, Ireland I was never more 
pleased to come to a voyage end 
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At last I could send a cable to poor Walker’s parents and 
let them know their son- was dead. He had been dead three 
months and more then — a hundred days — and they did not 
know anytlung about it But the newspapers got the story 
home to Australia quicker than I could, and the first his 
parents knew of it was a grim paragraph in a paper 

From Queenstown we towed round to Glasgow, and there 
I left. No one m the ship went back to her, jllmother crew of 
yoimg boys came across from Finland, sent by the owner 
there, and with them a young man as master who had 
been with me m the LatolnU as able seaman eight years 
before 

The gram was discharged, the ship went down to the 
Bristol Channel, and loaded coal for La Guaira, in British 
Guiana She had reached that port after a wild passage of 
some forty-five days, intending then to go on through Panama 
to Peru for guano, or across the South Atlantic and so to 
Australia for gram But world freight markets collapsed, and all 
that she could do was to return again to Mariehamm, Finland, 
in ballast, there to lie in wait at anchorage, with only a watch- 
man aboard, for the upward trend m Austrahan gram freights 
or a good offer from the break-up yards — and the end. . 

The real sea film was made That part of the adventure 
was satisfactory. The 6000 feet of negative developed with 
98 per cent perfection, which was an act of God m no way due 
10 me, except that my ignorance — not always a bad thing, at 
least m comparison with a httle knowledge — helped me 
When Ronald died we had exposed some 6000 feet of film I 
was half mclmed to throw cameras and film over the side there 
and then What did I know about them ? How could I carry 
on ? I didn’t even know how to load the cameras 

But I went on, not with hope, but because it seemed the 
only thmg to do There was no sense m giving m without a 
tnal I taught myself to load the magazines, using for the first 
few a red light (which would have spoiled panchromatic film) 
made up from folds of red buntmg lashed round a hurricane 
lamp I had an idea of the different exposures necessary in ' 
,the various fights, from watchmg Walker at work I could 
^ess what would make a good picture The ship helped me 
m that respect ; wherever I pointed the camera I could not 
help but have perfect composition All her angles were 
lovely , every scene she showed was beautiful. The sea 
helped me with the light It was generally good" 

So I went on with the job for a hundred days, not knowmg 
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even whether the cameras were working properly, half afraid 
that they were not, afraid the film wasmt keeping (much of it 
was panchromatic and not guaranteed), not a laboratory or 
dark room did we have, no cool film tanks for the tropics 

When at last I reached Glasgow I had half a rmnd to 
throw the film off the dock We went ashore the first night 
and found that the talkies had come The days of silent film, 
which were standard when the Grace Harwar sailed, were 
dead The negative I had was silent I didn’t know then how 
much of sound could be faked I had spent all I had and all 
that I could borrow , Walker had nsked everything and lost 
his life I had no idea what the film would be hke and had 
pretty well given it up for a total loss when Walker had died 
I had never counted on its being good 

I knew that I had 250 dollars to collect from a publisher m 
London • this amount would just pay for the development of 
the negative But if I had the negative developed I would be 
broke I had no job The film was probably no good What 
then ? There was nowhere else to get any money 

I risked it I spent the 250 dollars, and had the negative 
developed It would cost, I was told, another 500 dollars for 
a pnnt I did not have the 500 dollars and I never saw the 
print The negative, however, was good , I set about the 
forlorn task of trying to interest some one in it, of getting some 
producmg firm to make, from that basis, the final picture — the 
picture that Ronald Walker and I had set out to make It 
was to be a simple real picture of sailing ships and the sea, 
ivithout story, without sex, without fake , we had always 
thought the subject lovely and stimng enough without false 
additions There are enough pictures faked 

That picture was never made 1 I hawked the film about m 
London for months, up and down Wardour Street, in Soho, 
the heart of London’s executive filmland 

There was, I found, no machinery for the marketing of 
such a film as I had brought Film-producmg concerns did 
not want outsiders — and amateurs at that — to bring them in 
completed negatives, no matter how good they might be 
They wanted to make them for themselves, no matter how bad 
they might be 

I tramped up and down m Wardour Street m dejection 
I thought of going to America, but did not have the funds 
There was a lot of gush m the British newspapers about the 
excellence, the world-dominating chance, of Bntish films I 
learnt nothing to impress me with the truth of these optimist .c 
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statements I leamt only how the producmg companies 
feared the unusual and what had not been tried before , how 
deep-rooted was their terror of anything that did not happen 
to be the fashion of the moment. Crime films ? If one com- 
pany made a cnme film that succeeded, then they all rushed to 
make similar “ masterpieces ” that differed so httle that the 
pubhc soon tired of them Histoncal plots ? Newspaper 
heroes ? We have seen them all ... I suppose that Amencan 
producers aren’t much better, but, from a shotiTnan’s point of 
view, they turn out a better job. . . 

My adventures in trymg to dispose of the film were more 
harrowmg than those of the Grace Hanoar m getting it 

I got mto the hands of some promoters who talked a lot, 
said little, had a huge office, and never did anythmg They 
said they were gome to exploit the film They made a print , 
at last I saw what Walker and I had done Here was the raw 
material for a real film ! But no one could see it. By the grace 
of God we had fluked a grand sea picture ; by the stupidness 
of man the pubhc never saw it 

After a while my promoters had a film trade row They 
spht^ My film went with half of them. I lost track of them for 
a while. It didn’t matter much ; I was pretty well fed up by 
then. I had no capital for produang the film by myself, and 
had no way of getting any. I knew nobody in the film world 
. . The film was aground m Wardour Street, and it didn’t 
look as il It would ever be floated agam. 

But at last a Bntish firm did become' interested m it. They 
liked the negative and appreciated the beauty of the sea part. 
They acqmred it, and set about the discovery of some way of 
making it mto w'hat they considered to be a box-office picture 
They brought England’s poet laureate, John Masefield, to 
their studio to see tlie film, and he was much impressed It 
would have fitted splendidly mto a film version of his famous 
Dauber ” 


After a long tune they hit upon a story They made 
mtenor sets of fo’c’sle and cabm m their studios Here the 
malogue pquences were made. They did not do so bad a job 
they cdled the resultant film — one-third real and two-thirds 
take Windjammer The director, who had never heard of the 
nlni until it was brought to him, put his name m letters a yard 
^ title-sheet to himself ; Walker’s name, mcorrectlv 
initialled, was grouped yith mme, in very small letters, together 
with the men who had done the studio photography, as the 
photographers ” on a title-sheet along with all ffiie other 
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persons ^^ho, for some mysterious reason, had to be given 
credits ” Well, the director could have glory 
Afterwards the film was sent out, to the movie houses, 
many of whose managers were afraid to book it because it had 
no theme song, and there was no woman in the story 


TOLEDO UNDER FIRE 


By 

JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 

TIits account of Toledo in the summer of 1936 loas written by 
a newspaper correspondent who travelling through Spain gave 
a graphic description of the process of the civil war. It is repirnted 
here just as the story of a man who took Jus hfe in his hands in 
order “ to see things for himself d* 

I HAD been told that the War Office would give me every 
facihty that I needed in Toledo, and that I had only to go 
and get a car and an escort, and be off. That was not 
hterally true : there turned out to be formalities, and nobody 
seemed to know the official in charge of foreign correspondents 
"V^Tien I ran him to earth he presented me with a long list of 
names, and asked if mme was among them It was not ; 
but what intrigued me was that this document was, or ought 
to have been, somewhat pnvate, for against the names of 
my Press colleagues were annotations. Agamst most of them, I 
am glad to say, was written “ bueno ” or “ muy buenoy but agamst 
some there was the warmng “wtty cuidadod' 

A certain correspondent had made me a htde cross by 
reason of the number of nuns he had seen from his aeroplane 
stopped naked and made to dance to the mob. I was glad 
to see that “ miiy cuidado ” was against his name. “ Oh yes,” 
said the official, “ we have to be very careful of foreign cor- 
respondents,” and to show how careful, he ran down the list 
with me. “ By the way,” he added, “ your name is not 
here ? ” I wondered what he would do if I had claimed to 
be X with “ muy cuidado ” underhned in the margm The 
simple trust of ^ Spaniards whatsoever may not make for 
efficiency, but it is nicer than the ingrown insolence of officials 
m certain other parts of the world. - 
F.A.HE. 


B 
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When I got my car I was thankful to find that its vintage 
wellnigh secured me agamst any wish of the driver to break 
records My nerves had been shattered m Barcelona , I 
^ was perfectly prepared to face a certain amount of misdirected 
nfle-firmg on the safe side of Toledo streets, but experience 
made me fear the journey We went at a steady thirty miles 
an hour along the splendid road over which King Alfonso 
had so often speeded, and I was able to let my imagination 
wander over the scenery 

At all times of the year the central plains of Spam are 
deceptive , now m August you would think them a ruthless 
desert mcapable of growmg anything But for the huge 
golden piles of straw at the threshing floors, it was impossible 
to beheve that the cnpple villages could get bread from these 
stones And in May, when I travelled the same road, you 
would have beheved yourself in a rich granary and an Elysian 
field of flowers The sun gives and the sun takes away , 
May comes to less than it seems to offer, but August pamts 
the landscape with too grim a palette If only there were trees 
The dnver and the armed guard are not communicative 
I do not know if they are soured by experiences with other 
foreign correspondents, but they assume that I cannot speak 
a word of Spamsh This idea they convey to the barncades, 
and save for a mechamcal Popular Front salute, I give no 
sign of hfe until m a distant hollow below us Toledo comes 
into view But within me I am thinking of the Marquis , 
of the golden age m which most Spamards believe, before 
the trees had been cut down by the Arabs, or the Carhsts, or 
the French, or the Goths , of the amazing effect of a little 
water m a dry land , of how the French soldiers must have 
felt trudging these alien wastes m 1810 , of how the soldiers 
of the Great War, after experiencing horror and fatigue in 
half a dozen countnes, came back, apparently unchanged by 
all that had happened, to sell milk in Devonshire or to mind 
a machine » 

Toledo was dim m the hollow , a dull brown m a dull 
brorni haze , the four-sc^uare citadel, the Alcazar, dominated 
It from the very first ghmpse We stopped to take photo- 
graphs 

The Alcazar stood up amid the huddle of houses On 
the left was the smoke from a small battery m govemrhent 
hands on the other side of the river , on the nght was the smoke 
of the nearest cottages to the Alcazar, set on fire the previous 
night by the rebels To me at least it seemed fantastic that 
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men should be working in the fields in the foreground, creating 
new food to sustain life, and that m the hazy b^ackground men 
were busy with death. To the right of the Alcazar you can 
see the Cathedral, while immediately below it and a little to 
the nght is the arms-factory 

When, on i8th July, the preparations for the revolt were 
completed, the Guardia Civil, gathered from every to\\Ti and 
village in the province, went down to the arms-factory mth 
six motor-lorries and informed the old gentleman m charge 
that they were takmg the whole store of mumtions up to the 
Alcazar 

“ Oh, but I forbid it,” said the aged commanding ofiicer 
“ We insist,” they replied 

“ Well, I can do nothmg,” he said, and by so saying 
probably forfeited his life If he has not been shot already 
he IS certainly m prison for complicity m the revolt, and his 
career is at an end Poor old man ! How little there is to save 
US from fatal mistakes when dady life has become uprooted. 
I can picture the sort of man he must be, this officer command- 
ing the arms-factory of Toledo . too fat, bespectacled, thick- 
set, not digmfied m spite of an unsmilmg face , he cared for 
nothmg provided he could sit sufficiently long over his coffee 
to digest a newspaper and a meal And then six motor-lornes 
amved , a rebelhon , almost bound to be successful , and 
in any case how could he resist , and so he is m pnson, un- 
shaven, with no newspapers, wretched coffee And in the 
Alcazar they have three million rounds of nfle ammumtion, 
scarcely any water, nothmg to do except shoot at the walls 
opposite and hope that the Moors will come m time 

Now we have come nearer , the houses stand out m greater 
detail All those low houses surrounding the great building 
are full of militiamen, their wives and children , an armed 
city waiting, while inside the Alcazar between one and two 
thousand human beings wait also 

Horrible stones have floated out from the doomed rebels : 
there are known to be loyal soldiers among them, caught m a 
trap I can just hear the rattle of machine guns as I twist 
the spool in my camera , they say that the rebel officers lean 
the machine guns on the shoulders of the loyal soldiers, after 
forcmg them to the wundows, so that if answenng fire comes 
from the roofs and streets of the city it is a loyalist who receives 
the bullet , they say that m there three women have given 
- birth to three infants and that all were bom dead — plucky 
innocents , they say that they are feeding on horseflesh and 
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half a pint of water a day, unless, that is, they are able to get 
water by stealth from the nearest houses at mght. 

Ahead of me the main road winds into the aty , I have often 
dnven that way, but to-day I mustn’t do so I can see the 
sandbags half across the road on the extreme nght. From that 
point on the road is near enough to the Alcazar to malce the 
finng mconvement, so we are going to edge the car under the 
bags and proceed across waste ground beneath the protection 
of those cottages i 

I cannot believe what they tell me : I look at the tnangular 
danger-signal by the side of the road ; set up no doubt by the 
Spamsh Tounst interests to show how careful we are in Spain, 
how civihsed, how able to look after our foreign visitors who 
come to spend money and to see the El Grecos In normal 
times I should go up that road, slowmg down at the sign, and 
after passmg the gate find myself m me Plaza de 2 kJcodover 
surrounded by touts and amateur cicerones Indeed, I 
remember losmg my temper m the Plaza de Zocodover only a 
few years back and tellmg a persistent youth that he could go 
to heU before I would let him lead me to the Cathedral, the 
Casa del Greco, the synagogue, or any hotel whatsoever. It 
had spoiled my cup of coflPee beneath the arches of the Plaza 
de Zocodover 

Now I found myself edgmg off to the nght, skulkmg 
behmd sandbags, glancmg back at the Alcazar from which I 
could see httle spurts of smoke They looked like the splashes of 
ramdrops on a misty lake It seemed mcredible that a woman 
was hangmg up Imen to dry , that a httle boy, m spite of a 
notice forbidding any one “hacer aguas mayores 6 menores,” 
was domg just that , functions, social or natural, cannot be 
held up because a few nailhon rounds of nfle cartndges have 
to be blovra off somehow before death comes to twelve hundred 
men 

We reached the city gate , a mediaeval, sohd affair, kept, 
one had always supposed, for tourists, and yet how real and 
useful It looked to-day The large Mimstry of War placard 
on our car does not save us from a thorough search from 
several enthusiasts, a part of the Army m Overalls, the guardians 
of the gate of Toledo m 1936 , descendants of the men who 
shut this very gate m the kmg’s face and then smped at him 
from the walls They are guarding the gate through which, 
if the twelve hundred rebels m the Alcazar are ever to escape 
alive, must come the descendants of those very Moors whom 
Isabella, mother of Toiedo s royal child, Crazy Jane, expelled 
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from Spain nearly five hundred years ago For every night 
the inmates of the Alcazar tune in their wireless sets and to them 
through the three meter thick walls come stories of fascist 
victories, of columns conung to relieve them, of the fall of 
Madrid ; hunger and sickness whisper m one ear “ surrender,” 
the ether waves whisper into the other promises of rescue 

We pass though the gate and begm to climb that road ah 
tourists know past the Gatfe “ with^ Moorish influence,” 
bearing left until the Zocodover Square is reached. But to-day 
we do not reach the Zocodover Square ; at the farthest comer 
we once more meet sandbags but for which we should be under 
fire from the overhangmg Alcazar. Mihtiamen are lymg on 
mattresses beneath the shadow of a dram-shop wall. An old 
woman milks a goat, thus calling attention to Nature’s ughest 
effort at designmg breasts. We are told to swerve to the nght 
and wedge the car mto an absurd crack of a road as steep as a 
diff path 

I have a letter to the captam of Militia Paco gave it to 
me Paco and the captam were pnson companions, having 
been shut up together mer October. Helped by militiamen of 
every sort -we reach a barracks, where the cap tarn’s adjutant 
volunteers to take me to the captain 

We find the captain sitting in a broken arm-chair under a 
canopy spread across one of those inner patios that always 
make me wish to be a Spanish householder. He reads my 
letter, which tells him that I am everythmg that is most desir- 
able and that I am to be shown anything that I may desire to 
see “ Yes,” he says, “ but first let us have dinner.’’ 

The captam is an excellent specimen of Vhomme moyen 
setisuel ; quite like a movie star. I do not know the stars in 
pnvate life, but I imagme them to be more body than mmd, 
healthy, slow-movmg, and mclined to enjoy an arm-chair. 
This man gives out an air of huge but casual enjoyment of 
his physical existence, the sort of enjojment that I nse to only 
occasipnally on a hot day while bathing m a warm sea He has 
the kind of eyes that best-seller writers have broken many 
typewriters trying to descnbe , usually with the help of the 
epithet “ hot ” The kind of eyes that women, they say, find 
effective *. msolent eyes. In sober truth, I thi^ that his eyes 
look as if they have successfully staved off a shght cold only 
the day before yesterday or may possibly have to be treated 
with boric acid in a day or two. Very handsome eyes, m fact, 
attractively half extinguished, hke a room which lool^ better 
by firelight 
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Dinner was a long time commg, and the wait was embarrass- 
ing I could not fail to see that the captam was very shy of me 
He found it hard to make conversation Moreover, from the 
top story, just beneath the canopy, now on one side, now on 
another of the inner square, popped girls’ heads staring down 
on me and the captam By the time we sat down at table I 
had lost my Castilian and, though nobody knew it, my English 
too I suppose they were all daughters of the house m which 
the militia officers were billeted I found myself in the un- 
pleasant position of making a table of fifteen adults so shy by 
my mere presence that nobody talked Wc stared at our plates 
and ate beans I thought it incongruous to be so shy in a city 
where they were killmg one another 

Dinner over, we sat m the patio My chair was so broken 
that I feared a landslip, but I did not like to call attention to it 
The girls sat and stared, chiefly at the captam Orderlies came 
m with papers to be signed And still we sat, and would be 
sittmg yet had I not broken the intolerable mass timidity by 
takmg everybody’s photograph More by luck than cunnmg 
I took them standing, and the new position seemed to remmd 
the captam that I wanted to see the town 

First, we climbed on the roof of the barracks The captam 
and I were bare-headed , his hair, dark and straight, was 
combed back and shone with, I suppose, a subdued insolence. 
The other officer was wearmg a forage cap which on emerging 
on the roof he carefully removed Apparently snipers were 
more ready to leave bare heads alone 

“ You must keep your head well down,” said the captam, 
and we edged round a parapet mto full view of the rebel 
citadel 

A constant, though irregular, crackle of nlie-fire came from 
their direction across the faded vermilion roofs of the thickset 
aty Immediately m front of me the smoke I had seen m the 
mommg still rose from the burmng cottages To the nght 
towered the Cathedral spire beneath which, locked up and 
deserted, lay Juan de Mena’s San Francisco and El Greco’s 
Espoho And ever as I dodged along behind the captam I 
kept thmkmg to myself that the Count of Orgaz was'lymg airnd 
the flame-hke hands beneath these very roofs over which men 
were shooting Crawlmg catlike over the roof, the captam 
was in his element , we began to like one another, and so I 
turned my back on the Alcazar and took his photograph with 
a clothes-lme across his mouth, a convent with a Red Cross flag 
as a background, and the crackle of nfles dimly m the distance. 
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Immediately beneath us as we clambered across the roof 
there lay a tangle of human tragedy, sordid and insigmficant 
except to the two or three people concerned. We climbed 
down one flight to find ourselves in its midst A long corndor 
with many cell-like rooms givmg off from it Near the door 
-piles of old mattresses on which militiamen and some girls lay 
restmg, with that unattractive appearance that no one can avoid 
who has been for several days sleepmg at odd moments in his 
clothes Pasted on the doorpost was a brief notice forbidding 
entrance , it was signed “ By order of the Cheka.” Here were 
the detention rooms of the mihtia secret police ; the sordid 
reality, so often written up m accounts of the “ Terror.” 
One expects homble dungeons, torture chambers, ruth- 
less mechanical efficiency meting out secret punishment; 
one finds a corndor with the paint scratched, doors with 
frosted glass tops, old mattresses, tiredness. The captam 
stood silently taking it all in His impassive face certainly 
showed no blood lust, no anger, no purging energy even , he 
was content to take it all m with a sleepy intensity. 

A door opened ; a young militiaman armed with nfle and 
bayonet, his feet in rope-soled canvas shoes, strolled out with 
two young men who had asked to be taken to a lavatory. Two 
prisoners of the Cheka The captain stared at them, not with 
hate or anger, but with his usual impassivity One felt that 
he never had any particular emotion unless it was needed for 
a specific action. He had nothing to do \vith these pnsoners, 
not then at least, and so he stared at them without feelmg 
'They disappeared behind a door ; the captain turned and looked 
at me with exactly the same expression. “ Fascists,” he said 
quietly A sleepy girl buried her face in another lump of 
mattress. 

As the men passed me slowly I saw more of them. Young 
men m the early twenties ; they, too, had been several mghts 
in their clothes They had neither collars, nor ties, nor shoe- 
laces , they were unshaven, heavy- eyed, grey. They strolled 
very slowly back along the corndor, dispirited, lethargic. 
Nobody ill-treated them, nor w'ould they do so , they would 
simply be shot m due course ; and when the mditia made up 
their mind to shoot them, it would be, as much as for any other 
reason, to break the intolerable tension, the shyness of having 
to do with these specimens of another race of animal. 

For a moment, as they passed, I saw one of them side by 
nde mth the captain Considenng them as two animals at the 
Zoo, the one m fine feather, the other mangy, I could not help 
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thinking how easily their attracUveness could have been 
reversed If the Moors could be brought to Toledo to slaughter 
half the town, then the captain would be unshaven, grey, 
heavy-eyed , and his prisoner, after a face massage and a ^sit 
to the tailor, would once more be a senonto, a leader of Toledo s 
smart set, with a racing car and a quenda, and as much physical 
beauty as the captain 

The noble qualities are only skm deep In war-time your 
propagandist waits until your enemy has had to sleep in his 
dothes and remain unshaven and then photographs him next 
to your well-groomed self— beauty and the beast No more 
need to wonder on which side justice lies, for God is always 
on the side of the Beauty Parlour 

The captain turned his head slowly, and followed their 
retreating forms up the corridor, but he made no comment 
and betrayed no feelings 

What would I hke to do next ? 

“ I would like to get nearer the Alcazar ” 

“ There are some barricades very near the Alcazar , perhaps 
you would like to go there ” 

We walked downstairs to the street , but before we left 
the barracks we went and stood in what had been the barracks 
chapel Uncouth mattresses lay along the floor and a few 
slightly sick young nuhtiamen sprawled on them Near the 
door a confessiond turned on its side had been improvised 
into a sort of box office, and an orderly was wntmg out passes I 
looked at it and srmled The captain looked at me looking, and 
smiled also, and then to my astomshment he made a comment 
“ What sadness has been produced m that box 1 ” he said 
It was the first time he had volunteered an opinion on anything, 
and as he spoke he stared at the confessional m a way that made 
me suspicious This man of action, apparentiy without 
feelmg, certainly without desire to express feelmg, was he not 
Imng a hfe of mtense contemplativeness ? He was hke an 
artist at a picture gallery , he was approachmg every expenence 
that his eyes gave him with the humihty of a mystic. He was 
an El Greco who could not paint , a primitive using action as 
a medium El Greco would have brought out that look which 
I had just caught only by accident 

Young men came up to him and asked questions These 
men who are described as sexually attractive always turn out 
to be worshipped by their own sex 

We walked uphiU into what had once been the Archbishop's 
Street, but had become, early m the Republic, the Street of 
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Carlos Marx. For some reason the Gil Robles regime forgot 
to change the name back again, and no one had ever tampered 
with Tnmty Street ; so there at one comer Carlos Marx and 
the Trmity share a comer stone. Here is the meeting-place 
Below the name-plate of Tnmty Street yon can read * “ Stick 
no Bills ” ; below that they have stuck a recmitmg poster, 
“ Enlist in the Fifth Regiment ” ; next to it is something about 
the “ Fascist Canaille ” ; and next that is a Spamsh Red Cross 
notice And m Carlos Marx Street, beneath the ancient 
Archbishop’s Palace, is a mihtia woman in full uniform of 
overalls, nfle in hand, scarlet scarf about her neck “ Are you 
sure you got me m your photo, comrade ? ” she says 

Carlos Marx Street nas the Archbishop’s palace on one 
side and the Cathedral on the other. We stood beneath the 
walls of the latter and watched a line of women outside a 
soup kitchen lower down. Another officer joined us 

“ An Enghsh journalist,” the captain explained, and before 
I knew what was happemng we had plunged into a rapid 
discussion of the Spamsh temperament The newcomer was 
explaimng why Spam would never be commumst The 
Spamsh temperament was anarchist and individualist I 
would remember how m Don Qntxote — how by making 

Sancho Panza say so-and-so, Cervantes was Moreover, 

the whole Castilhan history. . . . Hermandados . . Region- 
alism. . . Individuahsin. . . the Spanish Ego The 
captain nodded from time to tune, watching the effect of this 
new barrage upon me Presently I noticed how constantly 
nfle bullets seemed to be sailmg somewhere overhead It 
made me unable to concentrate on the Spamsh character. 
The captam saw that too. He would never have noticed the 
nfle bullets but for the expression on my face. 

“ We are nearer the Alcazar,” he said “ Do you see 
that rope ? ” I saw a rope stretched triangularly across the 
opposite side of the road It had once been supported a few 
feet above the ground by a post knocked mto the cobbled 
surface , but that had fallen down and no one had bothered 
to put It up agam 

“ Put your head the other side of the rope,” said the 
captam, “ and look up there,” pomtmg — “ but draw your head 
back very quickly,” 

I did so Towermg above me a hundred and fifty yards 
or so away was the grey wall of the Alcazar wreathed in httle 
gusts of smoke The rope was a warning that that side of 
" the road was within death’s reach 
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On the other side we had talked safely of Quixote , women 
had passed us screening their faces from the sun with paper 
Jans “ Last week,” said the captain, “ a little girl, mne years 
old, was playing here with a ball It rolled beyond that rope 
and she followed it A sniper got her through both cheeks ” 
We said good - bye to the Cervantist and turned the 
Cathedral comer 

We were now approaching the burning houses I had seen 
from a distance m the mormng , but it was absolutely impos- 
sible to remember that behind them loomed the Alcazar at 
a very few yards’ distance unless one was constantly reminded 
of the fact Life was so normal everywhere a line of women 
' bargaimng about milk , the milkman and his donkey cart , 
the donkey half asleep, whisking his tail against his hereditary 
eneimes, the flies , three little girls skipping , a boy of two 
sittmg on the edge of the pavement, his head shaved close to 
cheat the insects, playmg with a sardine tm and a broken spoon , 
an old woman on a balcony emptying heaven knows what 
liquid into the middle of the road , window-boxes of carnations 
At the top of the road one saw a group of men clustered near 
an improvised shelter of logs straddling the narrow street 
” You must be careful now,” said the captam , “ we are 
very close, and at some places the streets are under fire Then 
we must hurry ” The shelter was built across the road at 
Its juncture with a narrow side lane, leading straight up to 
the Alcazar, from which hand grenades could be thrown 
The end of the lane was packed with sandbags in which an 
occasional bullet could be heard embedding itself A man 
stood there leamng on his nfle His nfle is stuck between 
the sandbags, and the enemy are forty yards from its other 
end Between is no-man s-land, the restricted, concentrated 
no-man’s-land of street warfare 

I climb up on the sacks and raise myself for a moment 
above them , immediately ahead are the burnt-out shells 
of cottages still smoking, and beyond them, through what 
were once their windows, I see again, but very near now the 
besieged fortress ’ 

The noise is irritating , a constant ncochet of bullets 
conung I knew not whence, going I knew not whither I 
raised my arms fully above my head to discharge my camera 
nght into no-man’s-Iand , a cheerful militiaman hidden 
behind a wmdow three yards above me, bent on adding to 
the confusion, begm shooting bullets at the opposite wall 
mne feet away, and my hands trembled violently A laugh 
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broke out from the barricade below : “ Ha I Ha I Look, 
there is an Englishman who is frightened ’’ I turned round 
and explained that I had always been sensitive to noise, and 
to show them how brave I was, took deliberate aim once more 
at no-man’s-land. 

Now we contmue our journey to the next barricade a few 
yards rip the street We are going parallel to the whole 
length of the Alcazar ; every lane to the left leads straight 
past the smoking houses to its foot 

We are lookmg back to the platform lower down the road 
Above it is the street sign Immediately in front of the 
barricade, the road vudens out and comes once more under 
the direct fire To the left is a side-street leading to the 
Alcazar, and across it is barbed wire , almost all this space 
IS swept by nfle-buUets and at any moment a sortie may be 
made dovm it ; but only to be caught in a cross-fire from this 
barricade and the next and lasL 

In spite of his proximity to aU this activity Jesus Palencia 
has kept his shop open at the comer of X. street. He is a 
grocer, and I expect that many of the cans thrown out mto 
no-man’s-land came from him The captain says we must 
cross a ten yards’ strip exposed to point-blank fire 

“ Now,” said the captam, “ I will cross first ; then you 
must count ten and follow If you come at once you may 
get the bullets meant for me ” He ran , not very fast , his 
arm bent over his head, mcely exposmg his heart, when you 
--come to think of it , but who does not instmctively protect 
head rather than heart. In the very middle of his stnde he 
paused and gazed up at the Alcazar, with the same deliberate, 
msolent stare, like a man at a show who has paid and expects 
to be amused, but has not been amused yet As he turns 
round on the other side of the danger zone, three sharp craclcs 
nng out, three nfle-bullets embed themselves in the opposite 
wall I have counted ten and follow, trying hard not to run 
fast enough to make the watchers laugh. Three more cracks 
and bullets follow me ; and the captam stares silently at the 
wall opposite, where pock marks tell of a month of this sort 
of thmg 

Now we have reached the most advanced barncade of 
all, beyond .which it is quite impossible to go In front is 
the Alcazar. Each nfle is aimed directly at the enemy’s 
position In the most advanced trench at Toledo were three 
German anti-fascists, two men and one girl 

The arrival of an Englishman seemed to complete the 
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international front, for though 1 had nothing more lethal than 
a camera, the very presence of another foreign sympathiser 
was almost like new stores of ammunition We cheered the 
anti-fascist cause and damned the fascists so loudly, that the 
captam raised his voice “ Less noise,” he said ” Why 
attract hand grenades ? ” and as he said it we were treated 
to a^more vigorous outburst of nfle-finng accompamed by the 
impotent spatter of a machine gun. Three nuUion rounds of 
nfle ammumtion and nothmg to do before dymg but shoot 
them off 

But It is time to think of the men and women and childr 
entrenched withm the Alcazar Who are they and why a 
they there ? There are some hundreds of rebel giuzrdtas 
civtles, officers, and cadets , besides these there are perhaps 
two hundred fascists properly so-called, rich local capitalists 
and imphcated pnests who fled to the Alcazar for refuge. 
There are a number of soldiers, many of them loyal and 
unwdlmgly caught up in a situation that is none of their makmg, 
and there are women and children — wives, some of them, of 
rebels, others of entrapped loyalists 

Horrible stones get out of the hfe withm A few soldiers, 
protestmg loyalty, have escaped to the bamcades , some 
have let themselves down by sheets and rimes mto the nver , 
some have committed suicide. You will tad the same com- 
pany m Teruel and in Cordoba, a group of rebels who mis- 
calculated then strength, who hoped to gam the day by one 
sudden act of treachery and who are left to face nothmg but 
pumshment. The officers, they say, are keepmg their spirits 
up with drugs from the chemist’s shop Every day as more 
masonry is tom away, more people must duster m the cellars. 
Nobody knows what they are eatmg They are the last 
fragments of age-long despotisms starvmg to death. 

If only some one could wnte their tatory , how as the 
days of futile agony pass on some have grown cruel and others 
rehgious , some have grown beards, and others have kept 
themselves as dean-shaven and dapper as if there was an 
alternative to Imgermg death , the stedthy hunting of women , 
the mothers watchmg their children , wondermg if to-morrow 
there wiU still be a thm drop of nourishment to be squeezed 
from their starved breasts ; the children still thinking of new 
games, playmg fascists versus reds no doubt Some souls 
are growmg daily more noble beneath the stram, others are 
cracked and go squeakmg, like bats, to hell 

Wives are findmg themselves pregnant without any possi- 
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bility of their coming to full term ; some hardened minds 
without illusions seek whimsical ways of mabng the last hours 
of life tolerable ; others persistently hope and expect General 
Franco to come with Moors to their help. ■ One ran imagine 
them clustering round the loud-speaker, hstening to the 
drunken Queipo de Llano in SevilJe Can his filthy jokes 
make them laugh ? What does make them^ laugh ? Do 
they argue and find good reasons for disbelieving all the 
government wireless station says ? Probably beheve 

that General Mola has already marched down the raseo del 
Prado, or at least they are persuaded that next Thursday, or 
even next Wednesday, he will be there ; and then, quite 
soon, a paella^ maybe a nee with chicken in it, followed by 
coffee and a liqueur. 

Certainly they beheve that every nun in Toledo has been 
raped , that Moscow gold paves the hostile streets around 
them \ that the militiamen have robbed and slaughtered , 
that they themselves are crusaders. W^at on earth do they 
not m their feverish state confess to the priests ? And some 
are promismg themselves a life of purity if they ever get out, 
others a visit to the nearest brothel 

“ Now proceed,” says the best of guides, Richard Ford, 
“ to the Zocodover, ‘ the square market,’ a name which, to 
readers of Lazanllo de Tormes and Cervantes, recalls the 
haunts of rogues and of those proud and poor Don Whisker- 
andos who swaggered and starved with their capos y espadas 
Suk m Arabic, Zoco in Spamsh, and Soke m Enghsh, sigmfy 
a ‘ market place,’ and a vicimty to cathedrals ; for while 
commerce and religion went hand in hand, the shnne attracted 
multitudes and ‘ money-changers,’ while the sanctity pro- 
tected the cash. This plaza is most Moorish, with its 
irregular windows, balcomes, blacksmiths, and picturesque 
peasantry, and in summer evenings is a fashionable promenade 
it was for years the site of national sports of fire and 
blood, of the auto-da-f^ and the bull-fight , it was planted 
in 1840 ” 

' Here is the Plaza de Zocodover to-day ; not one stone lies 
upon another ; between the camera and the rums all the ground 
IS swept by fixe from the Alcazar ; to our left a huge barricade 
of sandbags is waiting to be occupied in an emergency, for that 
way lies the one chance of a sortie from the fortress and out of 
the city Suppose the rebels made a desperate sally they would 
' race for the Plaza and hurl themselves upon that barricade, 
but as they did so they would be machme-gunned. Most 
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of the gunners are guardtas de asalto, trained men, for this 
IS a vital position, and mere bravery and enthusiasm are not 
enough On their left is an armoured car of an amateunsh 
and doubtful design it has been hastily constructed by the 
men in the steel industnes, and it would not commend itself 
to a mechamsed army expert Just to the n^ht is an enormous 
gramophone, a lethal weapon to the man with a sensitive ear, 
filling the square with a distorted blare and assuring us against 
our better judgment that the music goes round and around 
and comes out here Immediately behind me as I snap my 
camera is a thick rope across the road to keep back the general 
public who stand vaguely like a crowd which has arrived too 
early, and is not sure whether the game has been put off on 
account of the weather Above our heads a constant smack 
of nfle-bullets followed by little pieces of cement and plaster 
dislodged and crumbhng to the ground In front of the 
barricade is a caf6 table Ijnng on its side One has an 
irresistible impulse to go and put it on its legs and be shot 
in domg so One wonders what has happened to its marble 
top 

1 try hard to visualise what the Plaza de 2k)Codover was 
like when last I sat in it, and all I can remember is my own 
irritation at the touts who wanted to show me round Toledo 
When will the next tourist come to Spain ? And from out 
of the sky suddenly, to everybody’s intense surpnse, there 
swoops an enormous aeroplane 

Is it ours or theirs ? Has it come to bomb the Alcazar or 
to bomb the loyal city ? It hovers above the fortress , it is 
Italian , everybody suddenly knows that I confess that I 
have not the slightest idea as to how one tells an Italian aero- 
plane from one of any other nationality, but I, too, am suddenly 
certain that this is an Itahan It is trymg to drop hams on 
the Alcazar Why everybody m twenty seconds knew that 
It was hams, and not beef or bread or beer, I caimot say , 
but we all said that the Italian ’plane was dropping hams for 
the rebels Hams of Montanches, no doubt, those juicy, 
succulent products of the oak forests of Estremadura , those 
hams which the Marquis had tned to buy for his plump 
little daughter “ The fat,” says Ford, “ when they are 
properly boiled, looks like melted topazes, and the flavour 
defies language, although we have dined on one this very 
day, in order to secure accuracy and inspiration The flesh 
of pork, a test of orthodoxy, as being eschewed by Jew and 
Moslem, enters largely into the national metaphors and stew- 
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pots The Montanches hams are superb.” And so we all 
toew that this Italian ’plane came up from Badajoz and the 
western piggenes was dropping ham for the rebels 

A wave of fury swept through the whole visible world , 
rifles, machme guns, anything began to pepper the upper air. 
T saw a lad of fourteen race to his cottage and run out with a 
pistol SIX inches long, and try to cover the mtruder , he could 
not fire for he had no ammumtion And then with a spatter 
■ of machine-gun fire spraying the town the ’plane disappeared 
as suddenly as it came and vnthm forty-five seconds of its 
first amval Half a nunute later everybody knew that two 
men had been killed as it swept low over the arms-factory. A 
blanket of talkative mdignation covered the httle crowds up 
and down Toledo An Itahan ’plane had come from Badajoz, 
dropped Montanches hams on the Alcazar, killed two people 
with machme-gun fire, and disappeared We all knew that 
And yet I do not see how any one had been in a better position 
to know It than I, and I only knew it because every one else 
knew It By the time I had got half-way to Madrid on the 
return journey the men at the bamcade knew that a rebel 
’plane had bombed Toledo and all they wanted from us was 
the details 

Meanwhile in the Alcazar the twenty-eighth mght was 
fallmg and a meagre supper of garbanzos and mule flesh was 
bemg served out The rebel aeroplane had brought a more 
valuable thing than probably mythical hams, for now once 
more hope could lift its aching head “ They will certainly 
relieve us in a day or two They are coming up from Badajoz 
General Mola wiU enter Madnd by Sunday We shall drmk 
coffee m the city in a very few days We shall go to the 
cmema and see Shirley Temple The child will not die 
after all The child will be bom after all I wonder if the 
brothel has been burned . . .” 

Two or three days later I was walkmg down the Gran Via, 
m Madrid, when a muffled roar from a passmg car stopped 
me It was followed by the shaggy face of Alvarez del Vayo. 
“You must get in this car and come with me ” 

‘‘ But I have an important engagement with Paco.” 

“ This is more important. The Alcazar is about to sur- 
render, and you will be the only foreign correspondent to 
' know it ” 

Del Vayo was not then what he is now — Spam’s Foreign 
Minister — but he was already the power behind the throne, 
and the ear, the voice, of Largo Caballero. He is one of those 
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men whom you must forgive, whatever he does, a man without 
guile, a genial mystic He wore brown instead of the usual 
Blue overalls, and every day he would be so full of appoint- 
ments as to be inevitably an hour or two late for all of them 
Most afternoons he would drive out to the Sierra to do his 
bit of fightmg, but every now and then he would be so late 
with his morning appomtments that he would have to ring 
up Paco, to go and do the bit of fightmg for him And 
although Paco would probably be busy putting his paper to 
bed, he would have to go 

At this moment del Vayo was extremely excited, to the 
detriment of his English, which out of courtesy he always 
msisted on usmg But I gathered that I was bemg whisked 
off to see Caballero and to take him at once with us to Toledo 
At the U G T offices I waited with the stoicism that is 
necessary when it is a matter of del Vayo, and at last he shot 
out into the street and into the car and we were off to the 


Mmistry of War It seemed that two hours ago the rebels 
m the Alcazar had hung out a white flag 

But It came to nothmg at all As del Vayo said when he 
emerged once more from the Ministry of War, it was all a 
bttle premature A white flag had been held out from a hole 
m the wall and a request for a parley made, but when the 
War Office sent some one post-haste from Madrid, he arrived 
to find that the white flag had disappeared and he was greeted 
by a ram of bullets mstead “ So,” said del Vayo, “ we must 
wait I am sorry to have made you late for Paco ” But as I 
was only an hour and a half late I was still able to get there 
half an hour before Paco, who had been delayed by some- 
thing that had occurred during his bit of fighting on the 
Sierra It is very odd to keep appomtments with men who 
can always give you the perfectly good excuse that they have 
been made late by a bit of barbed wire, a maclune gun, or a 
trench mortar 


Yes, It had been premature all nght The mtolerablc 
length of the days durmg civil war makes ev^ one think 
that next week has come long before its time Tlurty, forty, 
fifty, sixty days were to pass, and still the agony of the Toledo 
Alcazar was to continue The militia were to sit about in 
the streets and behind the barricades and the rebels m the 
Alcazar were to p on listening to the wireless and cheering, 
more feebly perhaps each time, the fifth, tenth, twentieth 
report that General Mo la had entered Madnd, had captured 
Madnd’s mam water supply, had jomed up with the southern 
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forces, and was about to relieve Toledo from Talavera de la 
Rema And as they listened to the wireless day after day, 
they picked their teeth and dislodged fragments of the last 
mule , tliat last mule which had been reached, we had been 
told, early in August, and yet was still to be eaten, with four- 
teen other mules, m mid-September 

Not that no progress was being made on either side By 
mid-September the rebel forces were really at Talavera, and 
by mid-September the tuimel patiently mmed by experts 
from Asturias had penetrated beneath the cottages until the 
drills were grmding and picking at the solid rock under the 
Alcazar’s one remainmg tower 

One mommg the commander of the mihtia, bareheaded, 
his arms crossed over his chest, walked out into the centre 
of the Plaza de Zocodover, past that pathetic caf6 table without 
a marble top and down the avenue of death to the gates of the 
Alzacar. At the gate the rebels blindfolded him and led him 
in. He had come to plead with them Very soon they were 
going to blow the whole fortress mto the air In the name' 
of humamty let them send out the women and children 
They should be given safe conduct, and be fed and looked 
after 


“ They shall die with us,” the commander of the rebels 
rephed The government officer returned and one minute 
later the stupid process of shootmg off three milhon rounds 
of ammumtion began again The horror of cml war had 
reached its height The Toledo forces faced necessity, the 
ghastly bravery of their enemies must reach its appomted 
end. Irun had fallen, San Sebastian had been abandoned ; 
the rebels had brought columns of Moors almost withm 
strikmg distance , more and more German and Itahan aero- 
planes were helping ; man, woman, and child must be blown 
mto the air. The tunnel was complete. Two tons of 
dynamite were in position 

^9tb September, the sixty-third day of the 
siege, the civilian population of Toledo was told to leave the 
town They filed out of the city gate, and from the previous 
dusk on through the mght a constant stream of old and young 
dodged their way behind the row of cottages and the pile of 
- sandbags across the mam road until many of them were 

sittmg on the hiU from which I first looked across at the 
Alcazar 

Dawn broke M eyes were fixed on the smoking, partly 
ruined, monster buildmg, which had brooded over the brawling 
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mobs of Toledo for so many centuries Of the four towers 
only one remained, the south-western one, and the four-square 
majesty of the structure was altogether gone ' From this 
tower, although nobody m this waiting crowd could see 
them, two rebels, knowmg what was coming, jumped to a 
qmcker death than would otherwise have been their lot 

At a quarter-past six some one seventy yards from the 
Alcazar pulled a switch, and the distant crowds saw the last 
tower nse into the air and fall in fragments While the horror 
of the sight was still only half grasped, there came the horror 
of sound, a roar of man-made thunder, and the horror of 
touch, the tremble of a man-made earthquake 

Withm the city huge blocks of masonry scattered them- 
selves in every direction, crushing roofs and falling shattered 
in the empty streets There was a pause for a few seconds 
as the brown cloud of smoke steadiedi itself around the build- 
mg, and then two hundred picked mihtiamen rushed upon 
the rums 

For SIX hours they fought the survivors , hand grenades, 
nfies, machme guns took their toll, and at the end of six 
hours half their number had been killed and the rebels still 
held on As mght fell once more a few refugees crawled 
out of the rums and reached the government Imes , half- 
crazed women were helped over the bamcades , militiamen 
returned carrymg children m their arms , the state of affairs 
m the dungeons can only be guessed The end had not yet 
come 

In the Plaza de Zocodover the armoured car used as a 
barncade was cut m two by the explosion and half of it landed 
on the fire station nearby 

But even now the Alcazar had not fallen, and the Moors 
were commg up m sober truth from Talavera de la Rema A 
few days more and news came that the city was captured 

“ Stop Press News Thursday, Oct ist Toledo 

MASS SUICIDE ANARCHISTS BURNED TO DEATH 

“ General Varela said that yesterday about forty 
anarchists committed suiade en masse m a seminary 
when they were trapped after the capture of Toledo 

“ Shouting ‘ Viva la Muerte,’ mearung ‘ Long live 
Death,’ the anarchists drank large quantities of amsette 
(a hqueur resemblmg absmthe), and then set fire to the 
building, bunung themselves m death 
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" General Varela also said that 100 Anarchists were 
burned to death in San Juan Hospital The hospital 
was surrounded, but the Anarchists resisted capture, and 
the building was shelled and set on fire 


Loyalists Besieged 

“ According to News reaching St Jean de Luz, the 
insurgents m Toledo have turned the tables on the men 
who besieged the Alcazar Fifty Government troops are 
said to have taken refuge in the seminary there, and are 
desperately holding out against the msurgents It is 
believed that there are a number of women and children 
wth them ” 


To which I may add a few notes. The semmaiy which 
is said to have been set on fire by “ anarchists ” is the buildmg 
from whose roof I photographed the Alcazar. The “ anar- 
chists ” are doubtless the men that I saw in the barricades 
It would be more sensible but less colourful to call them the 
troops defending the democratically elected government of 
Spam My friend, the captain, has either been killed, or set 
himself on fire, or is defending himself in the ruined Alcazar. 

One October evemng in London I sat showing my Toledo 
photographs to a World-War veteran I described the barri- 
cades, the comers where one ran from the bullets, the natural 
site on which Toledo is built He listened with growing 
surprise and pity 

“ That street corner,” he said, “ do they have to cross it 
often ? ” 


“ All day long ” 

Then, my God, why don’t they hang a sheet across the 
road , then they could w^alk across without any smper being 
able to do a thmg ! We used to blanket miles of communica- 
tion roads Can’t somebody tell them how to fight ? ” 

Of course I would never have thought of that , and now 1 
mcked myself for not havmg suggested to the captam that a 
blanket would be a good idea And yet, thinking of the 
captam, I doubt whether the blanket would have been wel- 
^ appalhng element of stupid contempt 

ot death, of being ashamed to take cover Probably every 
militiaman insisted on crossing exposed places a few times a 
day to make life more interesting 

hnrrr propctly ? And 

how the hell did they manage to lose Toledo m the end ? 
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Why, twenty good men with machme guns could hold up ' 
twenty thousand mdefimtely And surely they can buy 
barbed wire, or make it ? A few yards of barbed wue and a 
machme gun, and nobody could t^e Toledo ” 

Yet Toledo was taken Machine has tnumphed over 
man The men m my photographs were burned to death 
or shot against a wall 

An English newspaper of conservative complexion records 
that Toledo to-day is empty “ It is a mystery,” it says, 

“ where the population has gone ” Well 1 well 1 Instead 
of welcoming their Moorish dehverers with open arms they 
seem to have shown them a clean pau of heels 
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“ “T "T TANTED, a detective — ^to arrest the flight of time 
\ A / These strange words, heard by me as a boy of eigh 
V V were spoken by a man who lodged one summer s 
the farmhouse m the Highlands of Scotland where my fathe 
mother, and sister, three years my jumor, usually spent oi 
holidays The name of the man was Mr. Cox His bedrooi 
was over our sittmg-room, and, on fine mornings, Ellen, tl 
farmer’s daughter, a woman of tv\'enty-five, earned his wick( 
arm-chair out mto a field near the house — and there the tal 
silent man, with white and often unshaven face, would s 
with a rug over his knees and a deer-stalker cap on his heai 
At meal-times Ellen went out to fetch him, and he foUowe 
her back mto the house hke a tame ammal 

Once, when crossmg the field, I passed near to his cha 
and heard him mutter : " Wanted, a detective — ^to arrest ti 
flight of time.” I asked my mother why he said it, and si 
told me that Mr. Cox was not quite well. My father, wl 
-was a doctor, said • “ He has no right to be here,” and al< 
told me that once Mr. Cox had won his blue for boxing at 
great Enghsh umversily. 

There was fishing in the nver below the house and m tl 
mountain bums, rabbits to be shot on the farm, and gan 
to be poached. Mr. Cox did none of these thmgs ; he nev^ 
even went for walks, nor, so far as I knew, did he ever rei 
books or newspapers He sat in the field all day lookii 
down at the grass, but if any of the wandering bamyai 
fowls came near he would rise, waving his stick and shoutu 
words which I knew to be oaths All the dogs about tl 
farm avoided him, and horses grazing in the field never a 
proached his chair. 
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The house stood on a small plateau on the south bank of 
the swift-running river that flowed down the glen, and from 
the other bank there rose a bamer of rugged hills and volcamc 
rocks On the hills were large purple patches of heather 
and smaller green patches of bracken and grasses, and here 
and there little woods of birch and of fir scrambled up the 
slopes High and solitary above the cra^ was a silver birch 
— the tree mat grows at greater heights man all other trees — 
and on sunny days pieces of quartz sparkled m the rocks On 
the other side of the hills ivas an inland loch, very long, very 
narrow, and very deep, and from its farther shore rose the 
side of a great mountain crowned by a precipice In clear 
weather the top of this crag could be seen from the house 

The great inland loch was out of sight and also the little 
steamers that passed through it on their way from one shore 
of Scotland to the other along the Caledoman Canal Behmd 
the house were nsmg moors, glens, and mountains where 
the mists of mormng hnger Over these roountams and 
under the clouds was a wild country, where in late autumn 
the glens echoed to the roanng of stags There I once found 
a great stone, and on the top, as on a savage altar, the skm 
and bones of a sheep picked clean by eagles 

Down the glen westwards ran the nver m a senes of broad 
shallows, narrow rapids, and deep pools Just below the 
house was a salmon pool through which the water ran black 
and swirling On our side of the pool was a sandy beach, 
and at the top end a httle sandy bay of still, shallow water 
Between the bay and the entrance of the rapids into the pool 
was a small plantation of bushes and trees In dry weather 
this was a peninsula jutting mto the pool, but when the nver 
was m spate it was an island, and the water poured round it 
mto the sandy bay At the end of the pemnsula was a 
withered ash with smooth trunk and branches, which was 
easy to climb naked I would walk along a branch over- 
hanging the place where the rapids poured mto the pool, and 
from there dive mto the stream It was a very deep pool, 
and not always did I manage to reach the smooth rocks at 
the bottom When I did, it seemed a long time before I got 
back to the surface and found that the movmg wall of water 
had earned me to the tad end of the pool ^at did I hope 
to find at the bottom ? A salmon Ijnng quiet, to be seized by 
the gills and dragged to the surface after a desperate struggle 
The other thmg I dreamt to find was the under-water entrance 
to a secret cave into which I could swim and find myself m 
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a cavern iinder the rocks on the farther bank These were 
animal instincts, in childhood not altogether lost 

In the depths of the pool I found neither the salmon nor 
hidden caverns The light was so dim that all I could see 
was the blurred outhne of rocks past which the current 
carried me 

The water of the nver and of the bums which feed it was 
peaty, but in the woods on either side were many spnngs 
clear as crystal on a floor of ghstemng pebbles 

Up and dowm the glen were farms and crofts, a nule or 
more apart, and beside each was a field or two of com and 
a small walled-m garden, flanked at each comer by rowan 
trees, which kept away certam evil things that dwelt in the 
mountains On calm days blue smoke from peat fires in the 
houses rose in the still air, and the silence of the hills was 
broken by the soimd of mnnmg water, and now and then by 
the bleatmg of sheep, the crowing of the cock on a distant 
farm, the sharp, startled cry of the grouse — Go-o back, 
go-o back ” — or by the wail of a curlew. 

On each side of the nver was a road The one on the other 
side was a real road with milestones, and the mad-coach 
passed by every day But the road on our side was a peaceful, 
moss-covered road overhung by bracken on either side 
There were no milestones here, but you knew the distances 
by the houses you passed or by the bums which ran across 
the road at the foot of httle guUies 

Cameron was the name of the farmer with whom we 
lodged He was sixty-five years of age , a short, white- 
bearded man with gnarled hands His wife was ten years 
younger, and the family consisted of Ellen, Alec, Davy, and 
Donald, a lad of sixteen Their features were rough cast, 
but the men had rosy faces and the women quiet eyes In 
expression they looked serious, as do those who win their 
daily bread by tdhng an unfertile soil and think deeply because 
they are very near to the three great mystenes of life : he 
was bom , he begat children ; he died 

One evening we were having “ high ” tea : fined trout — 
caught by me that day m one of the mountam bums — home- 
made oatcakes and scones, fresh butter, strawberry jam, 
heather honey m the comb, and tea with cream 

Around the table sat my father, mother, sister, and myself 
There were two windows in the sittmg-room The front 
wmdow looked on to the rough lawn and the back window 
on to a kitchen-garden It was dayhght, although near 
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sunset, but even at night there were no blinds or shutters 
to close My father sat with his back to the kitchen-garden, 
my mother sat opposite, and on either side were my sister 
and myself 

My father was of medium height, broad-shouldered, with 
strong features, black hair, and brown moustache He had 
large brown eyes, well set apart, and bushy eyebrows — they 
were honest eyes 

In the midst of our meal we heard the slight clatter of 
plates as Ellen went upstairs with Mr Cox’s supper Suddenly 
there was a scream and the high falsetto of a woman shriekmg 
for help From the kitchen old Mr Cameron rushed along 
. the corridor, shoutmg “ I’m commg, lass,” followed by 
his two elder sons and three barking colhes The house 
shook as men and dogs ran up the narrow stairs 

My father had nsen and reached the door, where he 
turned to say “ Stay here, every one of you ” Then he left 
us and went upstairs too There was a minute or two of 
silence followed by a thud which shook the ceiling Some- 
thing heavy had fdlen on to the floor upstairs My mother 
moaned “ Your father wiU be kiUed ” Next moment came 
the tramp of heavy feet, the piercing screams of Ellen, the 
crash of falhng furmture, and then another and heavier thud 
on the floor Agam a moment of silence, broken by my father’s 
voice shoutmg from the top of the stairs “ Ropes I bnng 
ropes, I say Donald, bring ropes ” 

Ellen ran down the stairs to help her younger brother to 
find the rope, and from the kitchen came the cnes of Mrs 
Cameron “ Oh, woe is me 1 ” From the room above aU 
that we heard was the snarhng of dogs and the oaths of Mr 
Cox. It seemed a long time before Ellen and Donald went 
upstairs with ropes trailing behmd them After another long 
mterval those who had rushed upstairs came down slowly, 
and when my father re-entered the sittmg-room blood was 
strearmng down his face from a cut over the left eyebrow 

He had been the last to enter the room upstairs, where he 
found Mr Cox holdmg Mr Cameron by the neckband pf 
his shirt and brandishing a razor at the old man’s throat 
The two sons, dull-witted m emergency, were standmg mert, 
while the three dogs snarled and snapped round the legs of 
Mr Cox. My father stepped fonvard “ How dare you 
threaten an old man with a razor Put it down, sir I ” Mr 
Cox released Mr Cameron, placed the open razor on the 
dressmg-table, squared up, boxer that he was, and next 
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moment sent my father to the floor with a blow that cut open 
his left eyebrow. That was the first thud on the ceiling. 
Then Mr Cameron and his two sons closed on Mr Cox and 
the struggle began My father rose to his feet and went ta 
their aid Agam there was a crash as four men and a madman 
fell together on the floor When the ropes arrived, Mr. Co'k 
was tied hand and foot, lifted on to his bed, and there bound 
down again. 

My father sat down in the arm-chair, and my motlier 
brought two handkerchiefs which made a pad and bandage 
for the cut. Then she found pen, ink, and paper, and my 
father wrote a note to the doctor who visited Mr Cox from 
time to time The doctor’s house was eight miles away, and 
Donald had to nde there that mght with the note. “ Youi 
patient,” wrote my father, “ is a homiadal epileptic. 
leave here m the mommg. Y ou must arrange for his Wnediatc 
removal to the county asylum ” We then resumed our high 
tea, now cold and unattractive, and awaited Donald’s return 
This was not a night on which children could be sent to bed 
early Soon after ten o’clock Donald was back The doctor 
would come m the mommg with a wagonette and liiree men 
to take Mr. Cox away 

- Havmg given Donald’s news, Mr Cameron asked if Ellen 
might give Mr. Cox a dnnk of milk “ Yes, if she feeds 
him,” said my father. Ellen went upstairs with the glass of 
milk She was there some tune, and, as she came down, 
father opened the door and asked r “ Is he all nght ? ” 

“ Yes, doctor, yes,” she answered, and ran dong the 
corridor to the kitchen. The door of our sittmg-room had 
not been closed for more than a moment when there was a 
thud on the ceilmg and sounds of movement m the room 
above 

My God 1 said my father, and Mr. Cameron rushed 
along the corridor shouting : 

“ Doctor, doctor 1 she’s loosed the ropes Will ye no’ 
go up agam ? ” 

The fool ! ” shouted my father. " Never again. Back 
to your kitchen and barncade yourselves m We stav 
in this room ” 

There was no lock on the door, but we dragged a htde 
bookc^e from the wall and made it lean against the panels, 
cehiim the bookcase we placed a small harmomum. Such 
^s the barncade. My mother cleared the table, putting the 
dishes into the larder. ^ 
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“ You and the children had better go m there,” said my 
father, mdicating the httle room under the stairs, “ and lock 
the door I stay here ” I wished to stay with him, so he 
said “ Very weU ” 

Once my mother and sister were m the httle room, my 
father moved the lamp from the table to the mantelshelf and 
drew the table nearer the back window On the table he 
laid his twelve-bore gun and beside it a box of cartndges 
Then he sat doiro, facmg the door, and loaded his gun As 
he did this he looked carefully at the number on the outer 
wad of the cartndges, and I noticed that he chose No 00 
That was buckshot, the heaviest charge He laid his loaded 
gun on the table 

The horse-hair arm-chair stood by the hearth, and I was 
told to rest there 

From the room above came sounds of some one fumbhng 
about m the dark, for the lamp had been removed from Mr 
Cox’s room Just then the door of the httle bedroom opened 
My mother came out and saw the gun on the table 

“ Jack, you’re not gomg to — to ? ” 

“ Stay m that room, and lock the door I take no nsks ” 
As I watched my father sitting quietly at the table, I could 
have cned, because blood was tnckhng down from beneath 
the bandage, makmg a dark, black stam on the front of his 
Hams-tweed jacket. But there were times when he hated 
tears This was such a tune — and on his death-bed was the 
last And yet he and I had shed tears over the sorrows of 
Les Mtsirables, which he had read aloud to me 

I began to think of the great criminal, Jean Valjean, of 
Gavroche, the boy who slept with the rats mside the belly of 
the stone elephant, of cruel Inspector Javert who rubbed the 
snow down poor Cosette’s back, and of kind Bishop Myriel 
whose door was never locked Had my father been a bishop, 
I felt sure he would have been like Bishop Mynel He was 
kmd to criminals There was the burglar he had saved 
from pneumoma m the Glasgow prison On leaving jad the 
man had thanked him One mommg thejpohce found a sack 
of stolen silver outside our front door Had my father any 
idea who had left it there ? The detectives thought it must 
be some thief whom he had treated in pnson A grateful 
thief ? No , my father had no recollection of any one likely 
to leave sdver at his door But at breakfast he made a cryptic 
remark “ Gratitude is very rare ” And, musing thus, I 
dozed m the arm-chair 
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mother was packing up our luggage, and the farmer’s gig 
stood on the lawn It was seven o’clock, and after a burned 
breakfast we set off on a two hours’ drive up the glen and round 
the hills, to a pier on the long inland loch where the steamer 
called We were going farther west, to friends Before we 
left words passed between Mr Cameron and my father 

“ It’s hard, doctor, for me to be losing all my summer 
visitors m a day And yon Mr Cox, with all his faults — his 
lawyer paid me well ” 

“ Lose your visitors ! ” said my father , “ last night you 
nearly lost your life ” 

On board the steamer my mother and sister went down 
to rest m the cabin, while my father and I walked the deck 
He wore a cap, and under the clean handkerchief roimd his 
forehead his left eye was black and swollen It was not a 
pleasant sight, and one or two people looked at him as we 
passed One man on deck nught have been going to a funeral 
He was dressed m black and wore a black tnlby hat His 
waistcoat was cut low at the neck showing an expanse of 
white front — an imitation white shirt with a single brass stud 
m the centre He wore a low white collar and a black bow 
tie He was pale, with watery blue eyes, and had a short, 
square, yellow beard Crossmg to our side of the deck, he 
stood directly m my father’s way and stmled as he held out a 
leaflet “ May I offer you a tract, brother ? ” 

“ No, thanks,” said my father “ I’m not interested,” 
and turned to walk off 

But the man walked alongside him and continued to talk, 
although my father ignored him “ Brother, when I saw you 
commg on board I said to myself a brand to be plucked 
from ^e burning You must think of your wife and children, 
brother Last night the devd gamed a victory Thank God 
the injury was no worse ! Strong dnnk, brother, is like a 
ravmg ” 

“ Be off,” shouted my father “ Be off, you damned 
scoundrel, or I’ll put you overboard ” 

The man shook lus head sadly, and left us, saying as he 
went “ ru pray for you, brother ” 

There are people who walk about the earth asking to be 
murdered and there are times when homicide is justifiable 
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By 

AUBREY WADE 

The iweiity-first of March 1918 is a date that can never be 
forgotten m the history of the Great War It neaily spelled 
defeat for the Allies — it was the day that the ^eat retreat began 
This ts the vivid story of a man who was wit/i the w tillery, and 
whose guns helped to cover that retreat When the retreat began, 
they were stationed at Jitssy, and it ts at Jussy that his story opens 

A t half-past four m the mornmg I thought the world 
was coming to an end. 

We awoke to the sound of debris pattenng on the 
roof of the hut, d^bns which was flying right and left from 
the explosion of a great shell somewhere near at hand 
Before I had properly grasped what had occurred another 
shell came down with a ternfic roar just outside. I had a 
momentary ghmpse of the end of the structure collapsing 
like a piece of stage scenery ; the whole place shook about 
our ears \vith the violence of the explosion , I felt sure the 
next one would annihilate us Frantically I dragged on my 
clothes and cursed myself for being such a fool as to undress 
in spite of the warrung. Shells were falhng everywhere 
now m a heavy bombardment More frequent flashes lit up 
the windows, and while I tugged desperately at my big field- 
boots, something npped through the vroodwork near my face 
A great hole showed where it passed through the wall ; my 
candle had disappeared, leavmg me to scramble for the rest 
of my equipment in a darkness charged with terror 
. And then, amid the crash of the shells, we heard a voice 
“ Stand to the horses I Stand to the horses 1 ” 

There was -a movement to the door, a careful hesitating 
advance into the darkness outside ; one by one the drivers 
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Directly ahead the nsmg ground precluded all view of the 
line, so my sightseemg was limited to the flanks On the nght 
there was another battery in action about half a mile away, 
gomg strong with flashing salvoes I looked to the left, and 
then I saw somethmg which made my heart contract and sent 
me running back to the T D O to fetch Ross out to have 
a look 

The infantry were runmng away 

Down the slopes they came, throwmg away their nfles as 
they ran, coming down towards the gims at the double m 
twos and threes, hatless and wholly demoralised, calling out 
to us as they passed that Jerry was through and that it was all 
over No use staymg there with those guns, they yelled as 
they ran by , he was through ! Privates, non-commissioned 
officers, runnmg for their hves out of the horror they had 
tned to stand up to all that day, runmng past our guns in 
increasmg numbers, and makmg us reahse to the full the 
desperate plight we were m Why should we not retire as well 
and save the guns ? 

But the Major was out on the position now, tight-hpped 
and grim, swmging his revolver in ms hand and telling us all 
that no man was to leave the guns without orders or he would 
be shot , watching the rise ahead and then glancing back 
at the broken remnant of the battalion fleemg m disorder , 
sweepmg the skyhne with his glasses for the first signs of grey 
figures comma over — we were to stay 

Towards three o’clock more and more infantry retired on 
our left and made us feel that we would shortly be the only 
people m the Ime at all Messages came through with m- 
creasmg rapidity ordenng us to fire here and there on the 
advancing enemy The ammumtion was runnmg out and 
an orderly was sent galloping off to the waggon-lme for more 
The whole brigade was now fiirmg salvo after salvo mto 
Lambay Wood, just m front, where masses of the Jerries 
were Across the front as far as the eye could see there was 
no other artillery bngade firmg , the one on our right had 
packed up at midday, and we were alone on the sector with 
the whole might of the enemy closing on us 

No more mfantry came down now There were no more 
there Inquisitive aeroplanes had found the coast all clear 
for a general advance Only our bngade held the Ime, finng 
desultory salvoes mto Lambay Wood, sweepmg the guns 
across a too-wide arc of the front m a futile attempt to stay 
the tide of field-grey that was spreadmg towards us out there 
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m the darkness of the evening Across the length and breadth 
of the sector, save only where our battery defiantly banged 
away and reloaded and banged again, there settled a prolonged 
silence A faint and strangely alarming rumble of transport 
reached us at intervals from ,afar, as if the enemy had pene- 
trated behmd us on the flanks and was dragging up his artillery 
We did not know The hours went by to seven o’clock and 
then eight o’clock with still no order to retire With the 
coming of night the guns ceased their work, as the location 
of the enemy was now shrouded m mystery The next thing 
-that would happen, I thought, would be our last shoot of the 
war, at point-blank range, as they came runmng down that 
same slope with their bombs and bayonets 

It was long past rune o’clock when the jingling gun-teams 
broke from the gloom behind the position and bore down upon 
us urgently In a flurry of excitement at our release we 
hooked them m, working like mad at the swingle-trees of the 
hmbers, grabbmg telephones and equipment and running over 
our horses as soon as the guns were ready to pull out I got 
mounted, looked around for Ross — ah, here he was, all aboard. 
The first of the guns was moving across the field now, and 
one by one the others dropped into line We trotted ahead 
to our places In a few minutes the whole battery was safely 
out on the road and headed m the direction of Jussy, moving 
along at a fast walk that for me, at least, was not fast enough 
My strained ears had detected, in the last few moments on 
the position, a nearer rumblmg than ever of unseen transport, 
a murmurmg of vast columns on the move through the 
mght 

We retired through Jussy, takmg a last look at the old 
familiar scenes of the waggon-line as we rode past, at the 
huts, now wrecked by the storm of shell-fire of that morning, 
at the low horse-shelters behind them , and presently we were 
nding through the next village of Flavy-le-Martel. 

Here on the outskirts of the place the Major turned his 
, horse off the mam road and steered left in a southerly direction 
Ahead of us we could dunly make out the outline of a hiU 
against the mght sky, and we felt ourselves climbmg a steady 
nse leadmg up to the summit of the hill, where we halted. 
Now we were on a sort of plateau, from which we could look 
down on the almost-side-by-side villages of Jussy and Flavy. 
It was nearly midmght We had travelled a good way back 
and felt much safer up there by Faillouel on the hill. I began 
to think about getting some sleep now that we were clear of 
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immediate danger, but stood around for a while to find out 
what the orders were There were no buddings near where 
we could billet , the guns had been run mto position behind 
a low ndge m the open field so that if we slept at all it would 
be under the sky with all our clothes on Then the order 
was passed round that we were staymg there for the mght 
I found there was nothing for the signaflers to do, so I spread 
my waterproof sheet under a waggon, wrapped myself m my 
shell-shocked coat and a blanket, and slept I and the rest of 
the battery slept for five hours I mention this because it 
was the longest sleep we had for ten days and mghts followmg 
this first stand at Faillouel 

It was cold up there on that plateau Very early m the 
mommg I awoke half frozen and scrounged two more blankets 
that some one had left lymg about The guard was pacing 
back and fore in rear of the silent guns Another hour or so 
passed before morning dragged us aU out to see how the war 
was gomg on down in the valley, and the smell of breakfast 
was m the air Evidently there was no danger just yeL No 
firmg had been done during the mght, but the guns were 
realty for any eventuality with a round m the breech. 

Quite a number of the gunners, I noticed, were furtively 
eating biscuits and small c^es, and one or two of the more 
gluttonous were spreading the biscuits with condensed milk. 
Cigarettes were also in evidence, large packets of twenties 
and fifties that I stared at enviously, at Sie same time reflecting 
how foohsh I had been not to have remembered that canteen 
in Flavy The parsons had of course left everythmg they 
could not carry with them for the especial benefit of the troops 
followmg after , I determined to be on the look-out for the 
next canteen 

We opened fire on the approaching German infantry at 
ten o’clock that mormng 

Durmg the day we got shelled mtermittently from the 
direction of Montescourt, doubtless m response to messages 
sent back by the scoutmg aeroplane which cruised cheekily 
over Faillouel and the battery, with no opposition from anti- 
aircraft guns Nothmg came near enough to do any damage, 
however All day the guns flashed and cracked from me 
plateau with a steadily decreasmg range as the Fntzes came 
on through Jussy m the valley below us The rate of advance 
was slower now Evidently they were chaij of penetrating 
farther into open country where our task of dropping high- 
explosive mto them would be ever so much easier, prefemng 
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to hold on until their artillery could be brought to bear on 
the brigade that incessantly spoilt their crossing of the 
canal A rumour spread that cavalry had been seen behind 
Jussy, 

The short March afternoon waned, twilight fell, and stdl 
the guns kept up their barrage Night found them lighting 
up the scrubby plateau with the six-fold flash of salvoes inter- 
spersed with successive rounds of gun-fire ; no rest for the 
gunners and no friendly rolling of supporting artillery on 
either flank such as we were wont to hear in the line In the 
small hours firing ceased for a while , then as soon as it was 
daylight somehow or other information came through which 
woke the guns again 

At imdday there was more shelling and this time with more 
accuracy of aim, which was not to be wondered at now that 
they could look straight up at the battery-smoke on our 
plateau. Some of us scattered out of the way right over to 
the end of the field from where we found it was possible to 
see a wide stretch of what lay m front , and by dint of keepmg 
careful watch I saw for the first time real live Germans on 
the warpath against us They were a good way off, but the 
helmets were unmistakable 

Towards one o'clock came the disheartemng sight of small 
detachments of our own infantry retirmg on both sides of us. 
They came back in little knots of twos and threes, scattered 
wide apart Seemg them made us more anxious than ever to 
get out to the crossroads before our way of escape was quite 
cut off But right up to the last we were kept at it, finng 
now with the gun-teams hooked in alongside and the whole 
battery in a growing state of anticipation. From the smoke- 
covered position Itself the actual front could not be seen, the 
banks of the lane obstructing our view, and our consequent 
Ignorance of the movements of the enemy added to our 
^arm 

Then all of a sudden the gun stuped finng. I looked 
round. A messenger was galloping off to the othea* battenes, 
his horse’s hoofs strummmg across the plateau There was a 
yell of “ Limber up 1 ” and in a moment the guns were hidden 
by the swift-wheeling teams manoeuvnng for the hook-m. 
Sharp orders rattled out The position was now a confusion 
of horses, ^ns, and men, a confusion that straightened itself 
out as the first team drew clear and made for the gate. I leapt 
into the saddle, beckoned to Ross, and struck off after Aem 
before the next team should come through and perhaps get 
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Stuck in the difficult gateway- The first gun had managed it 
all nght and was out in the lane waitmg for the others, perhaps 
tivo hundred yards away from the gate We rode to the head 
of them, dismounted for fear of observation up there on 
horseback, and hung about consumed with impatience at the 
time the rest of the battery were taking to follow us At 
painfully slow intervals the teams struggled through and 
joined the column Now there remained only one gun m the 
field Anxiously we waited for its appearance, saw the heads 
of the leaders showing in the gateway, and then realised with 
a sharp fear that they were stuck Over-eagemess and the 
psychological effect on the drivers of being last out had re- 
sulted m their “ trying to take the gate with them ” The 
Major was there directing the efforts of sweatmg gunners and 
steadying the frantic horses Every second we expected to 
see coal-scuttle helmets coming round the corner of the 
crossroads 

I kept a sharp watch on the end of the lane Should they 
come now I would be their first capture, then Ross, and then 
the whole Ime of guns We stood close to our horses and 
hoped against hope that somehow that gun would come 
through And then on top of everything came the whimng 
scream of shells, one after the other, pounding on the plateau 
behind us and making the horses snort in fnght In the midst 
of all this I became aware that some one was scrambhng down 
the bank towards me I whirled round to find myself con- 
fronted by a young mfantry officer vnth two privates m 
attendance He, and they, had evidently been having a rough 
time somewhere His face was dirty and bloodstreaked, ms 
uniform nearly in tatters I reahsed with a shock that he 
was mad 

“ Who are you ? ” he snarled, his eyes glanng, “ and where 
are you gomg ? ” 

“ A Battery, 2 — ^th Brigade, sir, prepanng to retire ” 

“ Retire ? ” he said Retire A wan smile flickered 
over his face as I answered him, " Retire ? ” he repeated 
dreamily “ But you can’t retire Don’t you know that the 
German army is advancing up this slope ? ” 

I knew only too well “ Yes, sir ” 

“ Well, damn you, you must stop them 1 ” 

The glare returned I felt very uncomfortable, and wished 
the Major would come along I didn’t like the way the 
stranger clapped the bolt of his nfle as he spoke 

"Now, come along all of you,” he continued “ Get 
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those rifles off the guns and climb up on the bank with my 
tivo hussars and hold the enemy Get a move on, damn 
you ! ” 

The dnvers stared open-mouthed as Ross and I obeyed 
his orders and began slowly to unfasten the straps that held 
the rifles on the gun-limber The two hussars had now 
posted themselves on top of the bank, but the officer stood 
there m the road muttering to himself In desperation I 
called to him, “ What about all these guns, sir ? ” 

His only answer was to raise his rifle till he had me covered, 
and I really thought he would shoot I went on unstrapping, 
and had got one rifle loose when I heard the urgent gallop of 
hoofs and the Major’s voice : “ Walk March ! ” 

The poor mad officer turned to meet him. I slipped the 
nfle back m its place, dived between the wheel and centre 
horses and ran round to get my own mount, with Ross close 
at my heels As we moved ofl I turned to watch develop- 
ments The Colonel had arrived now and was glarmg at the 
forlorn figure m his path I felt terribly sorry for the infantry 
officer, but he seemed past all reasoning with, and I had a 
last glimpse of hun going to meet his end at the side of his 
two hussars on the top of the bank 

He vamshed from my mmd as we approached the cross- 
roads and heard continuous whimngs of bullets over our heads 
We kept low on our horses As long as the bank sheltered us 
it was not so bad, but at the turn there lay an open expanse m 
the centre of which was the crossroads We began to trot. 
Behind us the ground quivered to the successive shocks of 
shells that smothered the plateau m black explosions 
“ Trot out I ” 

At a fast trot that threatened to break into a gallop we rode 
into full view of the German armoured car that was stuck 
there on the road up from Flavy with its machine gun spittmg 
and cracking at the unexpected target that had so suddenly 
presented itselT Faster and faster grew the pace ; the noise 
of the guns and vehicles behmd us mcreased to a sustained 
roar, and round we went with our heads down alongside the 
necks of our horses and the air full of eene whistlings. 

A mile down the road we eased up and finally settled down 
to a brisk walk-out now that the immediate danger was past 
A httle farther along we saw a sergeant of our B battery ndmg 
back to meet us. I thought B were through all right, but the 
next day I heard that they had been left behind to deal with 
the cavalry and that one of their gun-teams had been disabled 
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at the crossroads by the machine gun The sergeant had 
volunteered to go back and get the gun 

Very much pleased with ourselves at havmg got safely out 
of such a tight comer, we rode at ease through open, un- 
touched country where the road wound gently around low 
wooded hills and dipped mto pleasant valleys, wondenng 
now and agam where the Fntzes might be and how much 
farther we were to retire There was no general flight on the 
part of the army which was in the line, or at least their flight 
was not visible It was true that many bedraggled parties of 
infantrymen had passed through our positions that day, but 
apart from them we saw no great bodies of troops on the 
move The reason for this I discovered later was the fact that 
the hne had been so thinly held that when the retirement 
started there was hardly any one left to retire Our own 
division, the Fourteenth, to which we had been attached for 
the last few months, seemed to be lost altogether For the 
first three days of the great retreat of the Fifth Army we had 
seen no other artillery at all, nor had we heard any 

We were stiU retreatmg m a southerly direction which was 
bnngmg us more and more mto the French army area As 
yet we had seen no French troops, but a strong rumour spread 
that one of their army corps was hurrying to our support and 
would come along at any moment We discovered some 
days afterwards that they were hurrying in a totally different 
direction 

At four o’clock m the afternoon the bngade dropped mto 
action m open country with the gims elevated to fire over 
a range of thickly wooded hills. I did not know where the 
enemy were, and even now I do not know A bnsk rate of 
firmg were kept up all the evenmg and till long past midmght 
Sleep was again denied us , dunng the night we were shelled 
with hght stufi' which mdicated that the enemy field battenes 
were not very far behmd their infantry All sorts of wild 
rumours were current It was said that we were entirely 
surrounded and that the enemy was now in our rear and slowly 
closmg in We lost the desire for sleep, fidgeting about 
aimlessly round the guns and hoping the next move was not 
far off But it was ten o’clock m the mommg when the order 
arrived 

This time we did not travel very far back Just over the 
next range of hiUs, descending slowly on the other side, we 
saw a level plam spread out before us, a plain that bore no 
sign of activity It seemed that the bngade were the sole 
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survivors of the Fifth Army in this part of the hne No help 
showed Itself on either hand ; there was just the brigade 
vainly trying to steady things up and escaping by the skin of 
Its teeth from the rapidly advancing enemy, a rolling expanse 
of deserted country greeting us as we deployed mto action 
agam, and a sense of unreality hanging over everythmg. 

We opened fire again on our unseen target at three o’clock 
m the afternoon, but not for long. Nerves wer^ gettmg 
frayed In the absence of information it was suicidal to delay 
our retirement Cavalry imght be sweepmg round on the 
flanks And the French had not come yet 

Another hour of the road, then action again. Six o’clock 
now on the 24th of March. Strung out across the low- 
lying fields were the silent guns, eighteen of them m a line 
together, with vsdder spaces between marking off the batteries, 
tramed carefully on a dip m the wooded skyhne m front of 
them. Through this small defile the enemy would most 
certainly appear, and the first sight of field-grey against the 
trees would j^rk the finng-levers of the whole bngade. We 
stared at the distant woods, and waited. 

Then suddenly from behmd us, from the quiet country- 
side, rode forth at the gallop a magnificent hne of French 
cavalry We thrilled to meir approach. Straight for the hne 
they rode, passmg on the nght of the guns with peimons flymg 
from erect lances and urgmg their horses to greater speed as 
they took the slope leadmg up to the woods ahead They 
breasted the rise m open formation, drawn apart from each 
other somewhat but in perfect hne as the fnnge of frie trees 
was reached Now we took our gaze off them and looked 
behind us agam, this time fully expecting to see the landscape 
hidden by the moving masses of honzon-blue uniforms, which 
we had so long awaited. But there was nothing to be seen. 
Keenly disappointed we returned to the more hopeful sight 
of the single hne of horsemen on the hillside. We still felt 
sure that they must be the advance guard of the legions to 
come But even this picture had taken on a different aspect 
now, and the last vestiges of hope died m our hearts as we 
saw them turn tail at the approach to the defile and come 
flymg back down the slope at a much greater speed than they 
had gone up it. We concluded sadly that they had only been 
retr^ting the ■wrong way and had discovered their mistake 
m time Somewhere at the end of the hne of guns there 
sounded a famt, ironic cheer as the Cuirassiers or Chasseurs 
or whatever they 'were disappeared the way they had come. 
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Darkness came on without the slightest sign of the enemy’s 
appearance in the defile so carefully covered by the guns 
And once it was dark it was no use waiting any longer , so 
about nine o’clock we took to the road again 

Through the night we rode, strangers m a strange laud of 
great mystenous woods and silent, deserted hamlets There 
was not a soul left m the villages on our hue of march, the 
population of the countryside having abandoned every^ng 
and fled twenty-four hours before the retreating armies came 
through What they could not carry with them they had left 
behind, and there were whole rows and streets of cottages 
with furmture in them and curtains still up at the wmdows, 
all ready to be plundered and perhaps burnt by the Jemes in 
a few hours’ time It seemed only nght that we should take 
away what we could m order that it should not fall into the 
hands of the enemy, but strict orders were issued agamst 
looting When darkness fell, however, we did a bit of foraging 
in one village, and several bottles of wine made their appear- 
ance , moreover, when we pulled into Cnssolles to billet for 
the night, I was sure I could smell roast chicken some- 
where 

Billet for the mght was the order Already it was twelve 
o’clocL We were not to undress but to he down m the 
nearby barns with all our clothes on and the harness on the 
horses’ backs Our bam-load debated whether we should take 
off just a few of our thmgs, and, very stupidly m view of the ' 
circumstances, we deaded to undress and put our clothes 
handy so that we could shp them on at once if necessary 

It became necessary at one o’clock, after we had slept like 
logs for a short hour Some one burst m through the dOor 
of the bam, waking us up with excited shouts “ Come on out 
of It ! Jerry’s m the end of the village ! ” A mad scramble 
ensued , we fought for our boots and puttees and tumcs m 
pitch darkness, no one stopping to light a candle, then we fell 
over each other in our h^e to be gomg The battery was 
movmg off already , our subsection sergeant was yelhng himself 
hoarse for us to get our horses and follow , we got mounted 
m a hurry, with bandohers hangmg round our necks, and 
trotted out of the field down to the road. Everythmg and 
everybody seemed to be on the move , columns of vehicles 
were retiring through the village at a bnsk trot while our 
bngade waited to collect its stragglers and follow smt Then 
we too made off m the direction of supposed safety, clearing 
the outskirts of Cnssolles at the same time as the field-greys 
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cautiously advanced through its streets and burnt a barn here 
and there to give themselves light 

Away on the nght a red glow shone against the mght sky ; 

~ another village was being fixed, perhaps a town To the left 
was the blackness of great forests , everythmg was shrouded 
m silence, and the air seemed charged with suspense and 
uncertainty For all we knew we were running right into 
their han^ as the gloomy woods closed m over the road 
We hstened for the noises of German cavalry gallopmg to 
head us oflF, but the silence held 

There was some httle excitement when it became known 
that one of the members of the battery had been left behmd 
m Cnssolles The missing man was an N C O who had 
somehow failed to hear the alarm and had looked out of his 
deserted loft to see German infantry m the yard below him 
He dropped through the wmdow on the other side and ran 
for It, catchmg us up some hours later by sheer good 
luck. 

Here tvas a crossroads, and a mounted figure, a staff officer 
I could see the red tabs and the gold braid The whole 
brigade halted dead behind us as the Major stopped to receive 
orders Two torches played eagerly over maps at the saddle- 
bows Noyon, said the Major Roye, said the staff officer, ' 
very stiffly and brusquely That way, said the Major This 
way, said the staff captain, pomtmg Under no circum- 
stances, said the Major , the line of retreat lay so-and-so 
and so-and-so and so on, and he would take full responsi- 
bihty. A new note had come into his voice, hard and authori- 
tative , the staff officer could do what he hked, but this 
particular brigade was gomg this way and no other way 

We drew on, leavmg the staff captam with his gold braid 
and red tabs standmg in the shadows out of our way. Good 
old Major ! 

The signposts told us that we had left Noyon behind us a 
httle way now Soon it would be captured, a great town full 
of shops and the like, now merely an incident of the mght to 
us, a passmg memory of a word on the signposts We were 
concerned more with the strange noises on our left Since 
leaving Cnssolles we had heard them continuously, a loud 
rumbling of transport that seemed to be commg nearer, as 
though the road upon which the unknown army travelled 
ran parallel with our own. As the roar grew louder, one 
thought only filled our minds — ^the Jemes were cutting us 
off I Their road was converging upon ours, and sooner or 
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later it would join at a fork and we should be done for Why 
didn’t we trot and make a dash for it ? 

The Major told me then to nde back for Corporal G , 

hand over my horse to him and send him up ahead for orders 
I did so very reluctantly , I didn’t want to lose my grey, and 
besides it meant having to nde on the waggons or a gun- 
hmber, which was very uncomfortable But the mare was 

handed over, Corporal G galloped off to report to the 

Major, and we all heard him ndmg off alone into the darkness 
Now the noise on our left was positively alarming m its 
closeness 

Then, suddenly, the level rumble of our own column 
changed to the heavier thunderm^ of guns and waggons 
dnvmg faster and faster on the echomg road The waggon I 
was sittmg on got under way at a rare pace, making me hold 
on tight to the hand-rail Round a wide bend we careered 
before entering on a long straight stretch which promised a 
gallop And gallop we did It was half a mile or more to 
the next bend, and here it was that the other road met ours, 
runmng mto it from the shadows And at a fork, bolt upnght 
m bis saddle, with rifle levelled at the hvid face of a French 

general, sat Corporal G , holding back a whole division 

of flymg Frenchmen that we might get out first 

Morning came while we were stiU on the road. The pace 
had dropped some hours since to a monotonous walL We 
went on, half asleep m our saddles, hungry, thirsty, gnawing 
at mouldy bits of biscuit hunted up from our pockets, chilled 
through and through with the bitter wmd of the March dawn 
We rode through deserted hamlets and now and again a larger 
village, its mam street crowded with the vehicles and horses 
of the anrnes m retreat with us — ^there were long delays while 
the disorder of trafiic was sorted out somehow and sent on its 
weary way agam , then we were alone once more on the road 
as the davm showed us a wide view of open country At nine 
o’clock, stiU breakfastless, we dropped mto action near the 
village of Lagny 

All day the guns kept up their barrage on the roads that 
we had ourselves traversed dunng the mght The ranges 
were very short , that fact we realised without caring much for 
Its significance, for we were very tired and moved about as 
m a dream 

Late afternoon saw the usual spectacle of the infantry 
retiring Small parties of them threaded their way past our 
guns, some slightly wounded, all drooping with fatigue They 
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asked for something to eat, but we had nothing ourselves 
and they earned on resignedly. Two or three of the Staffords 
flung themselves down by the guns, utterly worn out and 
unable to go any farther. From them we got news of the 
proximity of the German infantry, news which made us 
wonder why the Jernes did not make one clean sweep with 
their cavalry and cut off the last scattered remnants of the 
Fifth Army. There was no one at all m the hne. 

“ Did you see any thing of a staff officer on the road ? ” 
asked one of the infantrymen, a corporal. 

“ On horseback ? ” I remembered the staff captain 

“ Yes ” 

“ We saw one last mght trying to direct traffic That the 
one you mean ? ” 

‘^That’s the bloke. He tried to direct us, but we lynched 
him He was a Jerry.” 

With the disappearance of the infantry we knew it would 
not be long before we, too, took the road again. Another 
mght of travel faced us Already we were a good forty miles 
from St. Quentm and it looked as though we should be on 
the run for a few more days at least, as ffiere seemed no sign 
of a stand bemg made anywhere At mghtfall, therefore, we 
limbered up to retire, and this time we trusted there was to 
be a sleep at the end of the march. We could not go on much 
longer without food or sleep. 

We amved in Thiescourt village at midnight The rattle 
of the guns on the pave woke us out of our doze, and we 
looked around expectantly, thinking that here at last was the 
long-awaited billet where we should sleep for at least twenty- 
four hours But the place was ahve with other artillery and 
infantry and transport of all kinds, crowded wheel to wheel 
in the mam square in a sohd block of traffic that moved this 
way and that way and yet did not move at all. Behind us 
more and more horses and waggons poured mto the village 
to add to the congestion It was like a jam of logs on a 
Canadian nver, waiting for some one to move the key-log. 

Eventually we scrambled through amid the curses of those 
who were squeezed against our wheels as we pulled out. The 
bottleneck of Thiescourt, where we had been stuck for over 
an hour, released us mto the starlit mght, and we rode on 
again muffled up against the cold. Then followed six sohd 
hours of the road, with billets as far away as ever and the 
horses on the pomt of collapse 

Three days later there was a strange sight to be seen in a 
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field on the outskirts of Arsy village near to Compi^gne the 
sight of a whole bngade of Field Artillery, horses and men, 
'■ fast asleep in full marching order The Great Retreat, so far 
as we knew, was over at last , the line had been stabilised at 
Amiens and the threatened dnve through to Pans stopped 
just in time 

And so we slept From three o’clock in the afternoon 
until the stars came out to look at us, there on the grass we lay 
like drugged men, every bone m^our bodies aching from the 
ngours of ten days and nights of rearguard actions and 
hasty retirements and endless joumeymgs through the mght, 
famished, unwashed, and ever dnven on by unseen menace , 
we had climbed the hilly mam street of Compi^gne with only 
the promise of rest that afternoon keepmg us from falling out 
of our saddles , and now we were safe at last We slept, and 
slept, and slept 
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By 

F. A. M. HEDGES 

During a cruise lasting two years, during which he was 
occupied in deep-sea fishing and exploration work, Mr Mitchell 
Hedges and his companion, Lady Richmond Brown, had several 
narrow escapes from death He describes one here that happened 
while they were exploring the rivers of islands in the Gulf of 
Panama. 

E mily m the day we proceeded upstream A very short 
distance ahead on the left bank we came to a httle 
settlement 

They waved to us — our appearance was a break m the 
monotony of their hves We stopped and gave them a few tms 
of corned beef, etc., their dehght bemg almost pathetic 

As we contmued on our way, numerous small streams ran 
into the mam nver, while the bush became denser the farther 
we got from the sea About twelve miles from the mouth, we 
stopped at the entrance to a broad creek, and getting mto the 
dmghy with our guns, determined to row up and hunt for 
crocodiles, or whatever else we might encounter in this virgin 
wild Numbers of small blue-and-white cranes contmu^y 
flew backwards and forwards, while gorgeous coloured butter- 
flies and small birds flitted m and out amongst the bordenng 
foliage. With a rushmg sound a flock of duck, very hke 
curlew, whistled close over our heads — so sudden was their 
appearance that I had no time to use my shot-gun, though 
they would have made a welcome addition to the pot A little 
later, densely packed, I saw more commg, and this tune I was 
ready for them, killing seven with one shot. When retrieved 
from the water into which they had fallen, we found several 
were pure white, with the long curved yellow beak of the 
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curlew, while others were brown I should think they weighed 
over four pounds each, and no connoisseur could have found 
fault with the feast we had afterwards 

We traversed this stream until it narrowed to such an 
extent that we could go no farther, without seeing a sign of a 
crocodile , but on our return, creeping alon^ slowly, an ocelot 
dashed through the bush m full view, but its movement was 
too rapid to enable me to get a sight for the rifle 

After our return to the yacht, about two miles farther on 
we saw another little opemng, but there was no mistake about 
what was lymg on the mud flat at the entrance As we ap- 
proached closer, up went a hideous head, while a greyish mass 
slithered almost silently from off the ooze beneath the water 
We counted mne thumpmg big crocodiles m all as we were 
^proaching, but when we arnved not a sign of one was visible 
The mam channel here ran deep almost up to the banks, and 
we anchored about fifteen yards out 

“ We’ll not go up m the dinghy yet,” I said to Lady Brown 
“ Let’s have a httle nfie practice from the deck — ^they’re certam 
to return.” 

As I spoke, with hardly a npple to denote its stealthy 
movement, the head and back of one of the saunans appeared 
floating on the water like a log It was only about twenty 
yards away, and makmg up the creeL Sighting for the head, 
I fired We plainly heard the smash of the bullet as it drove 
home, shattering the hard bone In a boilmg vortex the reptile 
vanished , the head and the front feet rose agam almost im- 
mediately, then slowly it sank, quite dead — ^the expanding 303 
had done its work The water was very shallow where it 
disappeared, and takmg a rope m the dmghy, we rowed to the 
spot On the mud beneath the surface it lay It did not take 
long to get a hitch round it, and afterwards with much difficulty 
we dragged it into the still shallower water near the bank 
The nver here is tidal, so, when the falhng tide left the carcass 
fully exposed, we were able to photograph it. 

I had brought my nfie with me, so we paddled slowly up 
the creek There is a sharp bend about three hundred yards 
from where it enters the mam channel, and as we rounded 
this, behmd some overhanging foliage -within fifty yards of us 
lay three enormous crocodiles, baskmg quite unsuspectingly 
m the sun. They had not heard us, so st^thily had we crept 
up, and pickmg out the largest, I fired With a grunt it reared 
in the air, sendmg the slime fiymg m all directions with its 
powerful tail It struggled -violently to reach the water, but I 
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saw it was mortally wounded and suddenly ceased to move 
On gettmg close up it appeared to be a mighty specimen, 
measuring nearly twenty-two feet m length It is cunous what 
a fcEtid smell these reptiles have even when ahve, but the 
stench after they have been dead a couple of days is overpower- 
ing It IS unlike anything else, and is the most awful smell I 
know. 

We contmued up the creek, the scenery bemg really 
beautiful Several large coco-nut palms had fallen over the 
stream, one which had dropped completely across makmg a 
wonderful natural bridge Flowermg vmes and creepers had 
covered the trunk, and trailing to the water formed a perfect 
arch of exotic greenery Just beyond this, on some exposed 
gnarled roots, we saw another crocodile, but took no notice of 
It — VJQ wanted the really big ones, and rather despised a ten- 
or twelve-footer 

The banks were rapidly narrowing here, and Idy-beds 
stretched across what htde open space there was to navigate, 
imtil at last we found we could get no farther. The jungle 
appeared more open here, so we landed, keepmg a wary eye 
for the deadly bush master snake, and the innumerable other 
dangers one usually finds m the primitive wilds Both of us 
earned guns in our belts as well as a nfle, and of course we 
were weanng top-boots and breeches — ^the person who attempts 
to go through a jungle otherwise attired must be a double- 
disced fool The leather of the boot gives protection against 
snakes, centipedes, scorpions, as well as considerable help 
against the ticks which infest the more open country where long 
grass grows We were badly bothered here by mosquitoes — 
I think every single classified member of the species occurs up 
the Bayano — and it would really seem as if there were a host 
of unknown vaneties as well, but it is astomshmg what one can 
get used to. 

After we had penetrated for about two hundred yards we 
saw a family of racoons at play. They were gomg through the 
most amusing antics, rolling over together, jumpmg on top 
of one another, leapmg into the air, little dre amin g they 
were being watched by a two-legged animal. We left them 
m their happy state, though we could have killed them 
easily 

On commg to a patch of marshy ground, the trail of a large 
member of the cat femily could plaCy be seen. It must have 
been a very large one— judging by the size of its spoor a j'aguar 
or puma, though here iso can be found what is known as the 
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“ black tiger ” This is not a separate species, but merely a 
melanic form of jaguar 

There was nothing particularly mterestmg to be seen, and 
there was no object m meandenng round to get eaten ahve by 
insects , we therefore returned to the dinghy, and so back to 
the yacht When we reached the bend where I had killed the 
big crocodile m our passage up, we ceased rowing and crept 
slowly down by pulling ourselves along with the aid of the 
reeds and rushes which everywhere overhung the water 
Cuddled m close to the bank we approached. 

Ye gods I What a sight I The sun was now blazing down 
from overhead, turmng the slime on the flattened bank mto a 
species of hot mud-bath, and stretched out full length were 
no less than fifteen crocodiles wallowing and basking m blissful 
Ignorance of our nearness 

“ I really don’t know whether it is safe to fire at the brutes 
while in this tiny cockleshell,” I whispered 

Robbie, who accompanied me, was quite certam it would 
be madness — he had homble visions of the reptiles coramg 
down en masse at the charge 

“ No,” I said “ I think the game is really too nsky if 
we wounded one, the result would probably be disastrous, 
and It’s no good t^ng unnecessary chances ” 

When we came out in full view from under the bank, these 
reptiles were certainly astonished, and made off full tilt mto 
the water The rate at which these brutes can travel is remark- 
able — though apparently so slothful, when necessity arises 
their movements are rapid in the extreme One has only to 
think to realise this must be so, otherwise how would it be 
possible for them to catch fish, etc , on which they largely 
exist ? 

After they had all disappeared, swimmmg ahead of us, as 
we could see from the bubbles and mud they turned up from 
the bottom, we followed Close to the mouth of the creek the 
bank on the nght-hand side is low and flat, with giant mangrove 
trees growing quite eighty to a hundred feet m the air, but on 
the opposite side the ground, steeply shelving, nses up about 
eight feet above the stream As we drifted down, I noticed 
two or three of the big reptdes had crept up the slopes, and 
were lyin^ asleep, almost covered by the dense bush on the top 
Standing up, I sighted as well as I could and fired At 
once with a loud crashing of undergrowth, several shot over 
the edge, and with temfic plunges smashed into the water, but 
the one I had aimed at remained qmte motionless 
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“ By Jove 1 ” I exclamed, “ IVe killed him stone dead ” 

We crossed over, and crawling up the side with difficulty, 
cautiously approached the mert form There is no doubt I 
should have given it another bullet to make sure — we were 
practically up against it when it galvamsed into life We 
leaped backwards — I had no time to plug it again, and doubt 
. whether, if it had attacked, we should have been able to save 
ourselves from the onslaught, but fortunately it didn’t With a 
rush It went over the edge — crash into the water below — my 
bullet had evidently only stunned it 

We were much shaken by this incident, for there are no 
more evil-looking brutes m this world than crocodiles or 
alligators, and to see this twenty-footer suddenly come to life 
- when we were almost on top of it, was enough to shake anybody’s 
nerves 

I have met many people m my life who have told me they 
have never known what fear meant and were afraid of nothmg 
I wished then that I were like them, for I have certainly known 
fear. I think I am really a timid man, and rather believe at 
times I have been downright cowardly , but certain it is that 
I can imagine no more homble death than being seized, earned 
underneath the water, and subsequently devoured by one of 
these filthy reptiles Of the two, I really fancy I prefer the 
shark 

We did no more shootmg. After gettmg on board we sat 
drinking tea and admirmg the beauties of 9ie nver. As the 
sun set, innumerable birds from every direction commenced 
to congregate in the mangrove trees on the shore close to us 
At last such numbers assembled that every branch seemed 
alive with them, the blue-and-white cranes, curlew-like duck, 
and crab-catchers all making this their nocturnal resting-place 
Overhead numbers of parrots crossed the nver, fillmg the air 
with their cimous medley of sound, and as darlmess closed in, 
the stillness and peace of the utter v^ds settled upon us Fire- 
flies and fixe-beetles flew among the trees and bushes, flashmg 
like meteors Every now and then the heavy splash of a 
crocodile and the harsh strident shrieks of a vanety of mght- 
birds would jar the silence. 

We were badly womed by mosquitoes at mght — such a 
pest were they that when we arose at daybreak we were not 
very much refreshed by our broken sleep 

Before the sun sucked up the vapours, a heavy miasmic 
^st, like the steam of a Turkish bath, covered everythmg 
In the grey of the mormng all thmgs are grey, and there was 
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very httle difFerenge between the atmosphere and our own 
feelings However, after some good hot coffee and a sub- 
stantial breakfast we felt better, determined to have another 
day’s huntmg, and decided to row up to where we had seen 
the fifteen crocodiles the afternoon before Just before we 
reached the place we came upon a low-lymg bank on which 
lay a big crocodile Up till then it had not seen us, but just as 
I was about to pull on it, off it moved I let fly, but did not 
see where the bullet struck, though I knew from the surge of 
water and smashmg of its tail I had found my mark As we 
rowed forward to look for it, we were all three nearly shot out 
of the boat Right beneath us the crocodile, which had only 
been wounded, rose, at the same time lashing with its tail, 
flooding us with water — then came at us with mouth wide open 
Its dnppmg jaws were within a foot of Lady Brown, who was 
sitting in the stem The enraged brute, I thought, must surely 
seize her, and overturn us 

I could not fire — she was almost dead in hne, and with the 
rocking of the boat it would have been madness to nsk it 
With remarkable presence of mmd, without hesitating a second 
(if she had it would certainly have meant death for her), she 
whipped the automatic from her belt, and fired three times 
mto the gapmg horrible mouth, and as it sivirled away from 
the shock, I snapped it with my nfle, and knew by the thud 
that I had got home Lady Brown was as white as a sheet, and 
I was shaking as if with ague 

“ My God 1 ” I said, “ that’s the nearest thmg I’ve ever 
seen ! If you hadn’t used your automatic, nothmg could have 
saved you ” 

The body had sunk out of sight, and try as we could we 
were unable to recover it We were much too shaken to hunt 
further, so returned to the Cara 

That afternoon, from the secunty of the deck, we killed 
no less than five, and the next day ran up to where the Mamom 
nver joins the Bayano The former has a considerable 
breadth and flow, but where it enters the main channel, beware I 
For most unexpectedly, right in the centre, a great rock juts 
up At high water it is about three feet below the surface, 
though when the tide falls the danger is fuUy exposed When 
we arrived here fortunately we could see it It certainly 
would mean the complete wreck of any boat that unknowingly 
drove on to it 

We went up the Mamom for some distance, but found 
nothmg oh particular interest. Anchoring that mght at the 
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mouth, we returned next day to the creek, where we had so 
narrowly escaped death from the wounded crocodile I had 
' had enough of shootmg here, but badly wanted to get some 
curlew duck, whose favounte feedmg-ground I knew was 
where the stream narrowed, and went up after them m the 
dinghy. We got about eight, and were retummg when, 
floatmg upstream we saw a strange sight — a dead crocodile 
with the yellowish white belly uppermost , and perched on 
It were mne vultures, endeavouring to tear it open from the 
vent. It passed close to us, the birds not taking the slightest 
notice, or concermng themselves m the least at our presence, 
“ I wonder if that’s the brute that attacked us ? ’^ I said 
Driving off the filthy passengers, we got hold of it by the 
tail and pulled it to the shore. Sure enough it was the very 
one — ^there could not be the slightest mistake about it, for on 
pnsmg open its jaws, mside were the marks that were clear 
evidence of Lady Brown’s automatic We made up our minds 
to preserve the head as a memento of our narrow escape. After 
a lot of trouble I managed to sever it, though the stench was 
abominable. 

Just before we arrived back on the yacht I noticed m some 
reeds the first really small one I had seen. Picking up my shot- 
gun, I waited until we had crept up within six feet of it — ^then 
fired mto the water close to the head. As I had hoped, the con- 
cussion momentarily stunned it, and we grabbed the httle 
devil, and put it m the dinghy. 

“ What are we going to do with it ? ” asked Lady Brown 
“ I’m gomg to get a really good photograph, and want to 
take you holding it — it’ll come to life presently.” 

I showed her how it w'ould have to be held to prevent it 
biting. 

We got the big head on to the yacht, and put it up in the 
* bow, with Lady Brown sitting in the capstan 

Sure enough, the little crocodile presently woke up, 

“ Now hold It against you,” I said, “ and the camera will 
do the rest ” 

In the first photograph its mouth was shut, but in the 
second it started to press against her, making a thin wheezing 
noise. I got two really excellent pictures, and as a reward 
for Its good behaviour we pitched the little beggar back into 
the nver. I don’t think I should have done so, for I hate 
the brutes, but Lady Brown seemed to thmk it had earned 
Its freedom. 



WHEN AL CAPONE WAS 
AMBUSHED 

JACK BILBO 

When he was twenty, Jack Btlbo, was “ stuck up " and robbed 
by an American gangster on Broadway A week or so later, 
down and out, he meets this same ganster ogam, who gives him 
food and offers him work with “ the gangs ” Not imtil this 
German boy has been working with them for some time does he 
learn that he is part of Al Capone’s giant organisation His story 
opens now, when O’Connor, one of Al Capone’s lieutenants, got 
him enrolled in the Boss’s personal bodyguard 

AT eleven-thirty O’Connor came to the house and called 
me “ I have told the Boss about you,” he said 
1 You are to start work m his bodyguard on tnal I 
hope that all will go well ” 

We started off with Conny — eight of us — m two cars On 
the way Conny explamed my new work to me 

“ The bodyguard is responsible for the safety of the 
Boss,” he said ” Your job is based on the assumption that 
/ his life is always bemg threatened, usually by enemy gangs but 
sometimes by the police We gangsters can’t even trust the 
police these days — one of them may take a shot at the Boss 
some time There are thirty-six men in the bodyguard and 
eighteen of them are on duty each week Six men, with a 
leader, are always on duty m his home or m his office , the 
watch changes every eight hours In your spare time you can 
do outside ^jobs ’ if you want to, but nothmg that will bnng 
you m danger ” He paused, then continued, emphasismg 
every word, “ Remember — no stranger is allowed closer to 
the Boss than five paces If any one acts suspiciously, shoot 
him first and ask questions afterwards ” 

Conny introduced me to the man sitting next to me, a 
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swarthy individual called “ The Captain,” who looked like a 
Mexican I learned later that he came from St Louis and had 
been m Mexico m some bandit gang or other. “You keep an 
eye on young Sauerkraut,^’ Conny told him The Captam 
gave me two passwords, the names of flowers, “ phlox and 
“ daisy ” 

As we travelled through the streets of Chicago to Capone’s 
home I noticed that we were not bound towards one of the 
-better residential distncts, where I had supposed Capone 
would hve, but towards the better part of the business section 
We stopped in front of a three-storey building, where no one 
would have expected to find a private apartment Two small 
signs announced that the buildmg contamed the offices of a 
wholesale stockmg firm and of “ Smith and Weber ” As I 
found later, both firms actually existed and did a regular and 
good busmess But the stocking agency served as a weapon 
storage place for Capone, while “ Smith and Weber ” were used 
as a secret address 

We entered the vestibule of the buildmg. A gigantic negro 
operated the extraordmarily big elevator that we found there 
I saw no signs of any staircase, and learned later that there 
"was none As the elevator moved slowly upwards the negro 
telephoned to somewhere from a phone m the elevator 

We arrived at the third floor and stepped out mto a tmy 
vestibule that scarcely held the eight of us A massive bronze 
door barred our way It had neither lock nor handle on the 
outside, and could be opened only from within Suddenly, 
without a sound, the door opened, shdmg mto the wall 

An Asiatic of some nationality received us, a man of 
uncertam age, dressed in dark-blue livery, I found later that 
he was a Siamese. He led us down a corridor, walkmg noise- 
lessly on cork soles I tried to mutate his quiet walk , the 
others tramped along noisily. As we passed through the hall 
I saw mto one room, through the open door. It was furmshed 
with Renaissance funuture Then we came to a large, weU- 
hghted room at the end of the corridor, likewise furmshed in 
Renaissance Before the big wmdow, at a huge desk, sat a m y in , 
his back to us I saw that his head was big, humpy, covered ' 
by thick black hair His head was shghtly drawn m between 
the wide shoulders and rested on a short, buU-hke neck. 

The man rose quietly and, for his weight of two hundred 
pounds, lightly. He was about five feet seven m height He 
came towards us, smiling, walking with long, sure strides He 
wore a dark suit elegantly cut, a flashy tie. He greeted all of 
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US, shaking hands all round, first with Conny and last with 
me 

“ You are the German boy ? ” he asked, with a deep, almost 
hoarse, voice 

“ Yes ” 

“ Were you m the War ? ” he continued, asking the same 
questions which Alphonso had asked 

" I was too young ” 

“ The Germans were good fighters,” he remarked 

Most of the pictures of Capone do not show him as he is 
True, he did have a certam ammal-hke wildness m his face, but 
a wildness remimscent of a wild-cat rather than of a gorilla 
He earned his head erect, despite his short neck. His round 
head, seen from the front, was impressive — strongly protruding 
cheek-bones, energetic dim, hair shghtly recedmg, black bushy 
eyebrows ahnost grown together His eyes were small, with a 
very white background that offset the brown pupils His 
glance was piercmg, strong, cunnmg, and a tnne sad His 
nose was flat, sensual. His mouth was big, broad, thick, and 
his under-hp curved as if m scorn His teeth were very white 
and almost carmvorous A scar ran down the length of his left 
cheek, a scar received m a fight m a Brooklyn bar-room long 
ago His face had a dull dark-blue shadow from his heavy 
beard His features were so large that everythmg excrat his 
nose seemed overproportioned He is distmctly an Itahan 
type, but not thoroughbred , other blood has flowed m the 
vems of some of his ancestors 

After greeting us, Capone sat down agam at his desk and 
put a menthol cigarette between his lips He began talking 
with Conny Three of us were sent out to wait m another 
room 

This room was also furmshed m Renaissance style, and 
on examination I found that the funuture was genume All 
around us were bookcases , I found later that it was Capone’s 
hbrary 

“ We can’t hear anything of what’s going on m the other 
room,” I said to one man c^ed “ The Count.” “ Supposmg 
Capone wanted us ? ” 

The Count, without a word, pomted to an alarm bell over- 
head 

I stepped im to the bookcases to see what Capone liked 
to read The Count smiled “ You’ll find the Boss has good 
taste,” he said 

First I saw a big collection of erotic books There were a 
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lot of books with valuable old prints I saw a large number of 
books about N^oleon, some of them in expensive bindings. 
One book, The Saytngs of Napoleon, seemed to have been often 
read There were expensive and cheap thmgs jumbled 
together and books on every possible subject — scientific business 
management, salesmanship, anarchism, naval warfare, archi- 
tecture, grape-growmg, history of the Civil War, books by 
Roosevelt, Ford, Mark Twain, Upton Sinclair, Stevenson, 
Hergeshimer, and Karl Marx. Everythmg was in Enghsh 
except for some of the French erotics If the owner of this 
hbrary had only read one-third of the books he could not be 
called an uneducated person 

I was glancing through one of the erotic books when the 
door behind us suddenly opened and Capone burst mto the 
room, his face livid He waved a crumpled newspaper 

“ It’s enough to make you go nuts,” he said, ” when 
fellows like this Michael Hughes use my good name to make 
shabby publicity for themselves. I have never seen this 
fellow Hughes, and he had better not let me see him He 
can be fresh, but not more than that Look at this I ” He 
pointed to a headhne : 

“ HUGHES, POLICE COMMISSIONER, SAYS HE HAS STOPPED WORK 
OF CAPONE AND GANG IN CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY 1 ” 

“ All I can say is that if he wants to do that he’ll have to 
get up a hell of a lot earher,” Capone said, dropping mto an 
arm-chair. He contmued to fume. A telephone caU took him 
back to his room. 

“ I’d not like to be in Hughes’s shoes,” I said to the other 
two in the room 

“ You wouldn’t risk much at that,” said the other man, a 
tall blond called Andy. ” You probably don’t know who made 
this Hughes Pohce Comimssioner. Big Bill Thompson did 
It — Big Bill, the new mayor of Chicago, who is going to keep 
Kmg George’s snout out of Amencan affairs, and who declared 
just yesterday that he was as wet and wetter than the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. And who bad Big BiU elected ? Who 
defeated. D ever ? The Boss ! ” 

“ That’s nght,” said the Count. 

” Yah,” Andy contmued “ Then this louse Thompson, 
after election, said that he wouldn’t prosecute small alcohol 
Mokers and bootleggers, but that he would drive ‘ Crime and 
Capone ’ out of Chicago. That’s us 1 Dnve out those who 
had him elected I A lot of words — ^that’s all, and the same with 
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this Hughes They just get publicity this way We’re here, 
and we stay here — no matter what these little newspaper fleas 
may write But what makes the Boss sore is that Hughes used 
to be one of the best customers m Higgms’s money-lending 
bureau If the Boss wanted to, he could write a mce little 
piece about Hushes for the papers ” 

“ Hughes 18 in luck,” said the Count “ The Boss has more 
to worry about now than about hun ” 

“ Yes,” said Andy ‘‘ There are strange gunmen in this 
city — ^Aiello’s men, from St Louis, New York, and Cleveland, 
who would like to get Capone The gangster armistice is 
perforated like the hide of a hijacker Competition for business 
IS active again, and some of these strangers have even dared 
to turn up m the 42nd and 43rd Wards — Capone’s own 
distnct I Hjrmie Weiss, the only one who could have hurt us, 
IS dead The Boss to-day controls all that was allotted to him 
by the armistice, and probably more, but new gangs with 
ambitions are being formed out of the remnants of the old 
O’Banmon crowd, and their goal is to get Capone ” 

“ And just think,” the Count chimed m, “ we can’t ask 
Mr Hughes to protect us I ” 

” Him ? ” Andy asked “ We can look out for ourselves 
Hughes doesn’t know anythmg Wouldn’t the famous Mr 
Hughes like to know the identity of the well-dressed man with 
the big diamond nng on his hand and the roll of bills in his 
pocket who was found dead m the Loop the other day ? Ten 
bullets m his body Hughes couldn’t give you his name any 
more than he could name the man who shot him To hell with 
Hughes I We’ve got these strange mugs to look out for ” 

“ During the armistice not a shot was fired m Chicago for 
mnety days, Sauerkraut,” the Coimt explamed 

“ Those days are over,” Andy added “ We may have some 
hot times agam ” 

They laughed, and I laughed with them I didn’t quite 
understand afl this, for some of the links were missmg I had 
to understand how all these things fitted together Sooner 
than I hoped I was to find out — m theory and in practice 

■C * ♦ >1: * 

The Captain stepped mto the room 

“ Huny up, boys The Boss is going to ‘ Poor Mike’s ’ 
Is everythmg ready, German ? ” 

In two seconds we were m the hall Without a sound the 
bronze door opened At a signal the Count and I jumped on 
the small platform between the door and the elevator Im- 
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mediately after us the Boss stepped out and behmd him the 
others. . Capone was laughing 

At the kerb a dark-blue sedan was waitmg Capone 
jumped lightly into it The Captam put George in the front 
seat, beside the chauffeur, while he, Andy, and I sat in the 
rear with Capone Two men, mounted on motor-cycles, fol- 
lowed nght behmd us “ You watch the left side of the road,” 
the Captain said curtly to me. 

I sat m my place, my eyes focused on the road as we sped 
by, ready to shoot at the slightest sign of trouble But there 
was nothing suspicious m sight With great speed we travelled 
along the Lake boulevard, bound for out of town 
“ Lovely weather,” said Capone suddenly 
We “ Yessed ” hun and contmued our silent watch 
We left the city and hit the open road. On each side were 
trees and shrubbery. We had not gone far when tt happened, 
and it happened so quickly that it is difficult to remember all 
the details 

I was conscious of a fast car overtaking us. As it passed 
the car seemed to spurt streaks of fire. The noise of shooting 
rose above the whirr of the motor. 

At the first shot Andy and the Captam threw themselves 
on Capone I also covered him mstmctively with my body. 
Andy had one hand free and was firmg at the black car that 
stayed beside us I did the same. 

Suddenly George, m front, slumped in his seat, and blood 
spurted from his head. A moment later our chauffeur dropped 
over the wheel Our car swerved, skidded, and turned over 
And all this had happened in about twenty seconds ! 

The time it took us to scramble out of our car seemed like 
an etermty of torture Once out we kept shooting at the black 
car, now slowihg down ahead of us, but we were badly covered. 
We made for the trees beside the road The road which had 
been full of passing cars a few moments before was now 
desolate A hundred feet away the black car was stopping 
The two motor-cycle men had not chased it, but were with us 
“ Come on to the black car,” Capone ordered, taking 
command 

The six of us, keepmg as well covered as. possible, sneaked 
from tree to tree and from bush to bush, firmg at the car as 
we advanced. One of the motor-cycle men, Sascha, led the 
hne He was the first to reach the last tree before the car. He 
acted as feeler, as periscope. He stuck his head out from 
behmd the tree, but jerked it back quickly as if he did not 
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trust the seeming lack of fire from the black car Then with 
one step he jumped at the car I loaded my gun for the third 
time Capone, m front of me, was hurrymg to the car, his 
face as emotionless as a steel plate 

We had nothing further to fear from that black car We 
peered inside Nothing stirred within it But there lay four 
men in httle pools of blood We did not recogmse any of them 
“ These men are not gangsters,” Capone said suddenly, 
breaking a long silence “ In the firet place, they didn’t work 
quickly and smoothly enough to be gangsters Search them 
quickly ” 

For the first time in my life I searched the pockets of a 
corpse I found nothing There was nothing to identify the 
men in the pockets of any of them 

“ Let’s get to the hospital with our men,” Capone com- 
manded “ We have to get away from here immediately ” 

It was dangerous for us to stay around We found that 
our chauffeur was dead, so we left him in the overturned car 
Sascha and George were wounded, and badly I had been 
slightly grazed by a bullet I earned George on my shoulder 
He was unconscious and like a sack of lead We had to move 
slowly along the road Not a person was m sight, although 
the road was Imed with houses Strange to say there was no 
sign of the pohee either 

“ Where can Commissioner Hughes be ? ” Capone asked 
mockmgly 

Suddenly a taxi turned from a side street mto the road we 
were travelling Sighting us, the car made a wild attempt to 
turn and to head m the other direction. We must have looked 
pretty wild, or perhaps the dnver saw me carrying George and 
thought that he was dead Andy fired one shot mto the air 
and the taxi stopped 

The Boss went to the dnver and handed him a ten-doUar 
bill The Captam opened the door and we got in somehow. 
We put George between Andy and myself The taxi-driver 
beat it and the Captain drove 

After ten mmutes George showed some signs of conscious- 
ness Andy pulled out a flask and poured whisky mto him 
Suddenly George put his hand to his head 
“ Where the hell is my left ear ? ” he asked angrily 
It was gone — shot off 

George cursed so completely and satisfactorily that we 
knew that he was m no senous danger 

“ Better have no ears at all,” A^dy said to him, “ than to 
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have the kind you had, like your right ear, that sticks out at 
nght angles No wonder your left ear stopped a bullet ” 

I was not afraid for George now But Sascha was in a 
senous condition I asked Andy if the hospital to which we 
were going was dependable, meaning whether it took good 
care of its patients Andy misunderstood me 

“ You bet It’s dependable,” he said “ We control it No 
police can get into it ” 

George seemed to have recovered, but Sascha was groanmg 
Andy tned to fix him up -with an emergency bandage, but his 
pain was terrible The second half of our journey was covered 
m silence. 

Capone had said nothmg the whole way. Suddenly he let 
out one loud curse, and added, “ I know ' We have received 
threats from the Ku-IGux-KJan It wants to rid America of 
me Well, they’ll have to learn to shoot better first.” He said 
no more 

We fell back on our own thoughts The hospital was an 
attractive two-storey building, built m colomal style, standing 
back from the road Two nurses and a stretcher gang took 
charge of George and Sascha. It was m this same hospital that 
“ Poor Mike ” lay Capone asked the number of mb room 
and went up to it with the Captam We stayed in the hospital 
and drank whisky. 

In ten minutes the Boss was back He looked gloomy and 
silent and none of us dared to question him We were in the 
car and on our way to Chicago before he said a u ord 

“ ‘ Poor Mike ' is dead,” he stated simply “ He was a 
good gunman.” 
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“ TAFFRAIL ” 

A part from one or two expeditions to the Skager Rack, 
when we had a severe pounding, I think ^e worst 
tnp I ever experienced in a destroyer was m January 
1918, when, in the Telemachtts, we were ordered to proceed 
north-about from the Firth of Forth to Avonmouth for our 
bienmal refit Avonmouth was at the very opposite end of 
the Bntish Isles — 690 miles if we went round the north of 
Scotland and through the Irish Sea , about sixty miles more 
ma the east coast of England and the Channel 

Havmg amved m narbour at 7 a m after three days’ 
' buffeting at sea, we received orders a few hours later to sail 
at 5 30 pm The weather was vile, with a strong north- 
easterly breeze and occasional flumes of snow and sleet, so 
thick that they shut out all view of the Forth Bndge, about 
half a mile downstream It was a filthy day The needle 
of the aneroid had been fravellmg anti-clockwise for thirty-six 
hours, and still continued to fall I heard the quartermaster 
of the forenoon watch, a hoary-headed manner, sucking his 
teeth with astomshment when he gazed at it at about noon 
to enter the readmg in the deck log 

“ l^at’s the matter, Jevons ? ’’ I asked him. 

“ I can’t make it out no’ow, sir,” he replied, tapping the 
glass with a gloved finger “I’ve never seen the likes of it 
— goin’ backwards all the time Maybe it’s out of order, sir ” 

I shook my head The aneroid was telling a dismal tale , 
but It was a true one 

We were m for a dustmg 
We got It 

II 

B y 5 40 p m , at which time it was dark, we were steaming 
under the great arch of the Forth Bndge with the white, red, 
white lights glimmenng high overhead to show that the inner 
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anti-submarine net had been lowered for our benefit. Steam- 
ing on past a Ime of hghted buoys to starboard, we came to 
the inner boom, its southern entrance marked by trawlers 
showing red and green hghts. We passed on through the 
outer gate, mcreased speed to twenty knots, and were soon 
abeam of Inchkeith, whose searchlight promptly demanded 
our name There were still the outer anti-submarme defences 
to be negotiated, the heavy boom and nets between Ehe and 
Fidra Island, almost at the entrance to the Firth 

Getting m or out of the Firth of Forth in wartime was not 
particularly easy. Four separate systems of anti-submarme 
defences had to be passed through It was as well. On ^ 
2nd September 1914, late at mght, the German submanne 
XJ.21, commanded by Lieutenant Hersmg, had crept up as 
far as the Forth Bridge before she was detected Unable to 
attack the men-of-war above it, she was forced to retreat, and 
three days later sank the first man-of-war ever destroyed by a 
torpedo fired from a submarine. This was the hght-cruiser 
Pathfinder, torpedoed off St. Abb’s Head on the afternoon of 
5th September 1914. 

About two hours after leaving our buoy we were passing 
May Island, the hght on which was shoAvn for our especial 
benefit We fixed our position accurately, switched off 
navigation lights, steamed on for a mile or two, and then 
altered course to the northward up the Scottish coast 

Shore hghts were not ordinarily displayed m wartime as 
they helped enemy submarines There were no outlying 
dangers, however, beyond the Bell Rock, off which we were 
steermg well dear We had asked for the hghts at Girdleness, 
near Aberdeen, and Rattray Head and Kinnaird Head, farther 
north, to be shown between certain stated times, allowmg for 
a speed of twenty knots The wind, still blowmg very hard, 
was in the north-north-west. We were anxious to make good 
gomg while under the lee of the coast Once past Kmnau-d 
Head and mto the open stretch of water off the Moray Firth, 
we rmght expect a heavy sea I was aiming to make Duncansby 
Head, at the eastern end of the Pentland Firth, soon after 
daybreak 

For over a hundred miles the going was good, for there 
was nothing really vicious about the sea But the cold was 
uncomfortable The thermometer was well below 32° with 
the spray freezmg as it fell. Moreover, we had frequent 

snow-squalls, until the bridge and mast were well covered 
m ice 

F.A.H.E. 


D 
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We duly sighted Girdleness, Rattray Head, and Kinnaird 
Head lights, and at about i 20 a m altered course to the 
north-north-west for Duncansby Head, about eighty miles on 
Almost as soon as we left the shelter of the land the sea became 
heavier and steeper, and the old ship began to tumble about 
with a violent corkscrew motion as only a destroyer can We 
had eased to fourteen knots , but, even so, the ship was 
pitching heavdy into the head sea, flingmg her bows dizzily 
into the air at one moment, and under water the next 
Occasional green seas smashed over the forecastle and thudded 
against the bndge, while the spray drove over m sheets and 
stung our faces like hail 

It was blowmg very hard, with the wind boommg and 
shrilling through our scanty nggmg AJiead, the sea was 
faintly phosphorescent I could see nothmg but a confused 
maelstrom of leapmg white, and the foaming summits of the 
nearer waves as they drove towards us The upper deck was 
constantly buned m breakmg water as it surged on board 
and went racmg madly aft The ship was bumping badly, 
sometimes flinging her stem out of water until the propellers 
raced madly m air There was nothing for it but to ease 
down 

We tried her at twelve knots , but even this was too much 
We eased to ten, at which she no longer crashed and threatened 
to break herself m halves She rode easier, though the 
motion was still fnghtful 

Pyke, the pale-faced, seasick signalman, was crouched 
over a bucket m the tad of the bridge He was never happy 
at sea, poor fellow, and, glanang at mm, I thought of what it 
must be like on the fcetid, sloppy mess-decks under the fore- 
castle Contrary to popular behef, a good many sailors are 
still seasick, even destroyer sadors 

Turmng the ship over to the officer of the watch, I retired 
to the chart-house below the bndge, to find the usual scene of 
desolation The violent rollmg and pitching had unshipped 
every movable fittmg from its place and had hurled it on to 
the deck A tnckle of dirty water from a faulty pipe connec- 
tion m the roof dripped steadily on to the cushioned settee 
which served as my bed The two steel doors, normally 
watertight, admitted streams of water every time a sea broke 
on board 

It was cold and damp and miserable The drawers under 
the chart-table contammg the chart fohos were slowly dis- 
gorging their contents on to the already littered deck covered 
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With SIX inches of dirty water swishing dismally from side to 
side It was a gruesome sight. 

I salved some books, some bound copies of Saihng Direc- 
tions, an unbroken cup, a tm of biscuits, my spare sea-boots, 
the sub-heutenant’s sextant, a pair of parallel rulers, and a tm 
of cigarettes. But no sooner had I wedged them in what I 
fondly imagined were safe positions than they fell down 
again. Rather than wedge the books in the bookshelf over 
the settee, where, as likely as not, they would work themselves 
loose and descend in an avalanche on my head as I tried to 
sleep, I let them he. ' < 

Taking off my dnpping oilskins and sodden muffler, I 
arrayed myself in a tolerably dry “ lammy coat ” and tapped 
on the little window of the wireless-office behmd the chart- 
house 

It flicked open, to display the red face of Biddle, the 
leading telegraphist, with a pair of telephone receivers clipped 
over his ears Biddle enjoyed what is popularly known as a 
“ fug ” His cubby-hole was perhaps six feet square, littered 
all over with the mysterious instruments of his calling, and 
vuth just sufficient room on the deck for a chair, a desk, and 
a box of confidential books With all his ventilators tight 
shut, the electric light blazmg, the radiator full on, and the 
ship rolling and pitchmg drunkenly, he was literally stevwng 
in ms own juice Biddle had a hardened stomach, and was 
even smoking. But the wave of heated air which smote me 
in the face caused me to step back hastily It smelt of over- 
heated humamty, damp serge, acnd cigarette smoke, and the 
stench of hot metal 

“ Aren’t you rather hot in there ? ” I asked him 

Biddle laughed Indeed no, he replied, it was just mce 
and snug 

“ Has anjrthing been coming through ? ” I mquired 

“ Nothing much, sir,” he answered “ Some of the 
destroyer patrols in the Pentland Firth have been reporting 
very bad weather, that’s all They’ve been ordered to return 
to base ” 

I groaned inwardly In eight hours or so we should be in 
the Pentland Firth ourselves If the patrols had been with- 
drawn, It meant we were m for a real snorter 
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W HEN daylight came at about 7 30, land was in sight on the 
port bow It was not until two hours later, however, 
that we rounded Duncansby Head and altered course to the 
westward through the Pentland Firth 

It was a grey morning, with a few stray gleams of wmtry 
sunlight flickenng through the dark snow-clouds scurrymg 
down from wmdward on the wmgs of the gale The sea, 
with the wind blowing against the tide, was very confused 
The waves rose and fell in no regular cadence, reanng them- 
selves up perpendicularly to topple m yeasty white At times, 
charging funously together, tne spray of their inrnact went 
hurtling to leeward in sheets of flymg spindrift The wmd, 
if anythmg, had increased 

We staggered on through the Firth. Land lay on both 
sides On the starboard bow, withm a mile and a half, was 
the rocky islet of Swona, veined with the snow lymg m its 
gullies and its low summit covered with a mantle of white 
Beyond, from nght ahead to well abaft the starboard beam, 
lay Hoy, Flotta Island, and South Ronaldshay, the southern 
islands of the Orkney group guarding the great expanse of 
Scapa Flow Looking throu^ glasses, one could see masts 
just showing over the distant hills, for inside, m the land- 
locked anchorage, lay the Grand Fleet 

The hills and mountams looked very bleak and barren, 
tier upon tier of white-capped hummocks fadmg into the dim 
distance, their lower slopes streaked with lying snow The 
mountams of Hoy, fine on the starboard bow, shone mtensely 
white when touched by the errant gleams of sunhght, then 
disappeared altogether as the dense snow flumes drove down 
from the northward • 

On our port bow lay Stroma with its lighthouse, and 
beyond, terminatm^ to the west m the bold mass of Dunnet 
Head, was the mainland of Scotland, Caithness It was a 
forbidding-looking shore, the wmd-driven water surgmg 
madly against the rocks off the sheer cliffs 

The Pentland Firth had always had an evil reputation 
among seamen Its tides are strong ; its eddies and whirl- 
pools uncertam Even great battleships, for no apparent 
reason, have been suddenly swirled through a right angle 
or more out of their course But m a gale of wind its dangers 
are magmfied a hundredfold The tide sometimes runs at 
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ten knots, and the ^vlnd, blowing against it, is apt to raise a 
toppling sea sufficient to overwhelm an ill-found vessel 
Many a hght-cruiser or destroyer has limped into Scapa Flow 
with her bridge beaten flat, and boats, and possibly men, 
washed overboard Even a battleship, steammg westward 
against a gale, had her bndge completely removed by an 
enormous sea which broke on board in a liquid avalanche 
and flooded the ship with hundreds of tons of water 

So It behoved us to be careful 

It would be dark by 4 p m I had no wish to struggle oi» 
during the night through the Minch and Little Alinch, between 
the Outer Hebrides and the west coast of Scotland Lights 
were few and far between, and the Shiant Islands lay right in 
mid-channel If we did ask for the lights to be shown, we 
might never sight them if it really came on to snow What 
we had m mind was to push on as fast as possible during the 
day, so as to arrive before dark at Loch Ewe, some fifty miles 
down the coast from Cape Wrath. There we would spend 
the mght 

Alas for our good intentions • 

Once out of the lee of the Orkneys the sea rapidly got 
worse We were steaming along towards Cape Wrath ivith the 
gale on our starboard beam and nothmg between us and 
Iceland. Seldom have I expenenced such motion Yawmg 
wildly m her course, the smp was rolling as much as fifty 
demees to leeward We had to lash ourselves on to the bndge 
rails to remain upnght 

One IS accused of exaggeration if one describes a sea as 
“ mountainous,” though mountamous, compared with our- 
selves, this sea certainly seemed to be — great hills of grey 
water streaked and topped with white which seemed to reach 
, as high as our masthead as we sank into the valleys between 
them The ship, borne skywards on a crest, leant drunkenly 
over on her side and seemed to shde down the next watery 
abyss Occasionally, as a comber caught her bows and drove 
her off her course, the forecastle buried itself m the water 
and the stem was well m the air,' with the rudder and pro- 
pellers useless, while her midship portion, straddled awkwardly 
across the back of the wave, would be overwhelmed in a 
boihng cataract eight feet deep Then, as the sea drove on 
and the bows lifted, the stern fell into the next hollow, and 
another watery avalanche broke over our tail 

We were battened down, with life-lines ngged along the 
deck Even so, it was only possible to get from aft forward, 
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or vice versa, by watching for a lull and taking a chance of 
being washed overboard If any one had gone, no boat 
could have been lowered to rescue him We should have 
had to try picking him up from the ship 

The sea had already made a clean sweep of the canopies 
over the wardroom and cabin hatches in the stem I hacf no 
wish to see the flimsy circular hatches beaten in, and the 
stem compartments flooded 

But what could one do ? 

The helmsmen did their utmost to keep the ship on her 
course If they could keep her from yawmg, things were 
more or less satisfactory beyond the rollmg, and we took no 
heavy water on board t’he wheel was never still , but there 
was no holdmg her withm thirty or forty degrees of her course 
as she was buffeted alternately on bow and stem She was 
here, there, and everywhere Wet through and numb with 
cold, the quartermasters were soon tired out We had them 
relieved every half-hour 

We were movmg along in a sort of zigzag crawl It was 
manifestly impossible to reach Loch Ewe before dark What 
should we do ? 

I made up my nund to anchor in some sheltered anchorage 
that we could reach before dark, and to sail agam next morning 
Whatever happened, I was determined not to attempt the 
Mmches by mght 

Going down to the chart-house and hanging on by our 
eyehds, the first lieutenant and myself hauled out a chart 
or two and examined the Sailmg Directions The nearest 
anchorage was twelve miles down the coast from Cape Wrath, 
and Its name was Loch Inchard It was a narrow fiord about 
four mdes long, “ little used by shippmg,” said the Sailmg 
Directions, “ partly m consequence of the entrance bemg 
difiicult to m^e out from seaward ” Moreover, it seemed 
that the average width of the loch was httle more than six 
hundred yards, while withm half a mile of the entrance lay 
the unmarked Bodha Ceann na Salie, a submerged rock with 
a least drath of twelve feet The Teletnachus drew fourteen 
and a half feet of water to the tips of her propellers 

On the whole. Loch Inchard did not sound particularly 
invitmg, though it did afford a sheltered anchorage farther up 
which should be unaffected by any wmd that blew But it 
was hterally the only port m a storm — Hobson’s choice We 
made up our mind to go there 

We staggered on towards Cape Wrath — rollmg, lurching. 
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and pitching, flung about like an empty cask in the great seas 
The snow seemed to be mcreasing, for frequent squalls shut 
down the visibility to a few hundred yards In the intervals 
we could see the coast to port Its snow-covered moimtains, 
dark cliffs, and welter of breaking water looked gnm and 
menacing, altogether horrible 

The chstance from the Pentland Firth to Cape Wrath is a 
bare sixty miles It was the longest sixty miles I have ever 
travelled ! 

The galley fire had long smce been put out by a sea, so 
that hot food was impossible When I sent for the coxswain 
to inquire as to what had been done about the men’s dinner, 
he grinned sadly and replied that most of them required no 
nounshment at all They wished to he down and die, and 
that speeddy. For those who were strong enough to eat, we 
contrived hot cocoa and thick buUy-beef sandwiches — ^that 
and their rum ration My own lunch, eaten on the bridge, 
consisted of slightly thinner sandwiches well flavoured with 
sea-water 

It was not until 2 30 that we saw the irregular hummock of 
Cape Wrath with the lighthouse on its summit Seldom have 
I seen a spectacle to compare with the sight of the huge seas 
breaking against that wall of dark cliff Great hillocks flung 
themselves at its rocky base, to burst in upheavals of spray a 
full seventy feet high The body of each wave, recoihng sea- 
ward after its fruitless effort to breach the sohd rock, impacted 
against its successor, so that the coast was fnnged with half 
a mile of whitened, leaping water which noted m all direc- 
tions, tumbhne, playmg madly. It was fascmating to watch. 
I began to remse then why some mediaeval marmer, clawmg 
his way round that promontory m his crazy saihng-ship, had 
chnstened it Cape Wrath 

Passing it by, we gradually hauled round to the south- 
ward. I looked anxiously aft as we turned, for the alteration 
of course would bnng the stem swmgmg mto the sea For a 
few moments all went well. Then, as luck would have it, the 
bows lifted on the back of a huge wave, and the stem sank 
mto the next hollow A hillock of grey water, steep and 
sheer hke a wall, white-capped and foaming, towered up 
astern and started gradually to overtake us I watched it, 
fascinated. For a few breathless moments it hung there, its 
crest overhanging the quarterdeck by fuUy twenty feet It 
came nearer — nearer. Would the stem never rise ? 

Then the aftei part of the ship started to lift ever so slowly. 
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But It was too late The curhng summit of the sea tottered 
fell on board with a crash which made the whole ship tremble 
For what seemed an eternity the after part of the ship 
remamed buried m the heart of the sea All I could see was 
the mizzen-mast standing up out of the w^tened water We 
had sent down a message for nobody to remain on the uppei 
deck before we altered course, and I prayed fervently that no 
man was on the quarterdeck when that wave overwhelmed it 
Then the stem rose, the water cascadmg forward and over- 
board m a immature Niagara 

We mcreased speed to fifteen knots The ship yawed 
wildly ; but the mcrease certainly saved us from being 
“ pooped ” agam 

The shore, composed of pecuhar reddish cliff, was only a 
couple of miles or so to port We sped by a ten-fathom patch 
upon which the seas, suddenly checked in their deep-water 
stnde, burst funously We passed a rocky httle island, its 
rounded sumrmt almost obliterated m sheets of flying spray 
But half an hour later we had steered m towards the land 
and were steammg by Eileen an Rom — the Island of the Seals 
— at the entrance to our harbour Once under the lee of the 
land the sea started to go down, and a few minutes later we 
were travelhng up the narrow inlet of Loch Inchard with the 
snow-covered hills on either side The gale, whistlmg round 
the gulhes, sent the powdery snow flymg But m the sheltered 
loch the water was flat cahn The ship was on an even keel 
agam 

We steamed on, hugging the shore to port to avoid the 
rocks in mid-channel, and passmg two httle clusters of houses 
which looked more like Esquimau igloos than civilised habita- 
tions The ship’s company, rubbmg their eyes, came on deck 
and looked about them Their cigarettes and pipes appeared 
A boatswam’s pipe twittered 
“ Ha-ands bnng ship to an anchor ! ” 

Five minutes later the engmes were stopped, and' the 
anchor went to the bottom with the cheerful rattle of cable 
I fixed the position of the ship on the chart by cross- 
bearmgs, waited until she had “ got ” her cable, and then left 
the bndge Half-way down the ladder I had an inspiration, 
and called to the coxswain 
“ Sir ? ” 

“ Issue an extra rum ration at supper-tune " 

“ Extra rum ration, sur 1 ” he started to object “ We 
can’t ” 
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“ We -mil 1 ” I cut him short “ If the powers that be 
ask you why, refer them to me ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” he rephed, not at all displeased 
I went to my cabm to change into somethmg dry, perhaps 
to have a bath But the moment I saw the stem at close 
quarters I knew the worst. Practically everything except the 
after gun had been swept overboard, even the after binnacle 
The wardroom, two feet deep m water, was a scene of 
chaos I swallowed some raw whisky, and retired to my 
cabm, to find it even worse My steward, busy with a bucket 
and my bath sponge, was trymg to compete with the flood 
All my most treasured possessions had been hurled to the 
deck. Books, boots, ana clothmg had joined forces on the 
floor with my typewriter, all the contents of the drawers in my 
wntmg-table, and the half-fimshed manuscript of a book 
whereof all the typmg had run. 

It was a gnsly scene 
I got my bath two hours later. 

The thermometer was still below freezing. 

I did not escape a raging cold m the head which lasted the 
whole of my ten days’ leave. 

My typewriter was never quite the same afterwards. 
Undoubtedly it was our worst journey. 


IV 

A t eight next mormng, fortified after a mght’s rest, we 
resumed our journey southward The gale still raged 
furiously, but the wind and sea were astern. In the intervals 
between the snow-squalls the sun shone out m a pale blue sky. 

We went on at twenty knots, and by ii 30 were steaming 
down the Inner Sound between Raasay and the mainland, 
with the hdls on either hand Far away to starboard the 
snow-clad mountains of Skye shimmered silver-blue and gold, 
as if cast in sohd ice Through the Kyle of Loch Alsh and 
the narrows of Kyle Akin to Sleat Sound Then on through 
a stretch of open water, past the islands of Rum and Eigg and 
Muck — delicious names — to Ardnamurchan Point 

At 2 30 we were abreast of Tobermory on our way down 
the Sound of Mull At anchor inside the little harbour was a 
convoy of colliers, oilers, and storeships on their way up to 
the Grand Fleet, escorted by a couple of destroyers, with 
whom'we exchanged signals They had been ordered to wait. 



partly because of the gale, partly because enemy submarines, 
dnven from the open sea by the weather, had been reported 
in the more sheltered waters of the Minches farther north 
The rest of our journey was practically uneventful, and by 
9 30 in the evemng we were passmg Rathlm Island Steaming 
down the Irish Sea was strange after the North Sea AH the 
shore hghts and lightships were in fuU operation, and one by 
one they hove in sight over the hori2on on both sides, winked 
at us m fnendly fashion, and then, having served their purpose 
so far as we were concerned, faded away astern It was quite 
like peace 

Soon after 1 1 p m we exchanged signals with a sohtary 
destroyer, the Racoon, battlmg against the sea on her way 
back to Buncrana, Lough SwiHy, while the next mormng we 
were roundmg Pembrokeshire on our way up the Bnstol 
Channel to Avonmouth, where we arrived in the afternoon 
Ih the newspapers a few days later we read an Admiralty 
commumqud 

“ Early m the morning of 9th January one of H M de- 
stroyers was wrecked off the north coast of Ireland It is 
regretted there were no survivors All the next of bn 
have been informed ” 

It was the Racoon, commanded by Lieutenant George L M 
Napier, the very ship we had passed and with whom we had 
excWnged signals Little did we think when we saw her - 
that within three hours every soul on board her would have 
penshed 

In the pitch darkness and driving snow she struck the rocks 
withm a few miles of the entrance to Lough Swilly Nobody 
wiU ever know the exact circumstances of her loss But the 
northerly gale was stiU ragmg, and one can imagine that httle 
ship, reeling and lurchmg, gropmg her way towards the land 
m the midst of a bhnding snow-squaU, with the officers and 
men on her bridge endeavourmg to see ahead It was anxious 
work ; but those on board were probably optimists, with 
httle doubt m their mmds that withm one hour or two they 
would be safely at anchor and asleep in their bunks or 
hammocks 

Imagme the black shadow of a waU of rock suddenly 
loommg up out of the darkness close ahead, and the frmge of 
leaping, whitened water surging round its base An agomsed 
scream fron the men on the look-out, the clang of the engine- 
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room telegraphs as they were rattled over to “ Full astern ” 
— for the last time. Too late 

A crashing, rending thud, which tore the bottom out of the ^ 
ship as she drove ashore, lifted on a giant sea, and crashed 
agam Wave after wave breakmg on board, to sweep men and 
deck fittings mto the sea Then a sickemng lurch as she was 
lifted again and hurled broadside on to the rocks, to be battered 
to pieces, disintegrated. 

We do not know the end of her officers and men, or of how, 
wth their ship breakmg up beneath their feet, they were 
tom one by one from their hand-holds to be drowmed in the 
pitiless sea, or dashed to death among those cruel rocks It 
IS a mercy we do not 
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O UR initial attempt on the record was planned for Sunday, 
2nd January, 1927 There was an unpleasant drizzle 
during the whole of the night before, and at dawn the 
'beach lay under heavy mist Presently the mist cleared, re- 
vealing a desolate stretch of silent and empty sand 

At tune o’clock, as the tide receded, assistants marked the 
course with flags Ram was falling then, and it continued 
until nearly eleven o’clock, when we made ready to brmg the 
car out The sands were very sloppy and wet, thin mist still 
hung about, and the prospect was ^together bleak and chill 
We had waited so long, however, that I was anxious to make 
the attempt whatever the conditions 

The car was rolled on to boards placed at the startmg- 
point, and these prevented the wheels sinking m the sand 
We started the engine and everything was warmed up I was 
told that all the timing arrangements were m order, and, at last, 
I revved up the engine and let in the clutch 

The car lurched a couple of feet forward, then the engine 
stalled I made a second attempt, but the gear-box was faulty, 
and again the engine stopped 

We spent an hour making adjustments, then I tned once 
agam This time the car jerked forward, lunged off the 
boards and rolled on to the sand, halting with the engine 
dead At once the machme began to sink m the soft, wet sur- 
face I climbed out of the cockpit, while the mechanics called 
to the driver of a lorry which stood near It was rolled on to 
the boards and, using a tow-rope, we tned to drag “ Blue 
Bird ” back In the minute or so which had elapsed, the 
machme had already sunk until the sand was above its tyres, 
which meant that it was six inches deep m the sand The 
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lorry was powerless to drag the car out , each jerk on the tow- 
rope only forced the wheels deeper, while the efforts of the 
lorry kicked the boards in all directions, 

- We shouted to the spectators who had gathered, and they 
crowded around the car until fifty or sixty pairs of hands were 
thrusting on the machine. By this time “ Blue Bird ” had 
sunk until the frame was touching the sand, and our first 
attempt to move the car failed The situation was desperate, 
as the tide was fast coming m , we heaved again in umson and, 
reluctantly, the wheels rolled out of the troughs they had 
formed, mechamcs thrust planks under them, and we were 
able to run the machine safely back to the boards. 

Owmg to the state of the tide, nothing more could be 
done At the end of more than two years’ work, we found 
ourselves pushing the machine back to its shed, conscious that 
It had not yet run under its own power. We spent the remainder 
of the day, and nearly all night, m making adjustments to the 
gear-box, brmgmg the car out agam at noon next day. 

“ Blue Bird ” roused willingly enough and, this time, 
mechamcs and helpers gathered at the tail of the car, pushing 
It off the boards when I started. The machine went away 
with a roar, greatly to my relief. I had no mtention of doing 
more than try the car out on that first run, but I reached 135 
m p.h through the mile, making one or two unpleasant is- 
coveries. The front wheels sent sand streaming at my wind- 
screen and, shooting past its edge, this stung my face, smother- 
ing my goggles Wind, rushmg through the radiator and past 
the engine, blew under the leather jacket which I was wearing, 
chiUmg me to the bone and actually lifting me upwards in my 
seat When I reached the far end of the course and applied 
the brakes, I found them almost completely meffective, and 
there were some moments when I feared that I should be 
unable to stop the machme. 

Fortunately, “ Blue Bird ” slowed before runmng in to 
really bad sand, and I was able to turn round for a run m the 
reverse direction I opened up once more and soon came to 
me conclusion that the engine was not giving off enough power. 

I returned at about the same speed, then decided to make a 
^cond practice run m order to confirm my first impressions 
^his time, however, the car stopped after covermg fifty yards 
Che gear-box givmg trouble once agam. The machine im- 
mediately began to sink, but there were plenty of people to 
nelp roll car to safety, and amongst those who ran over 
was Parry Thomas. He had come up to watch the attempt, 
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and he was the first to commiserate with us upon our hard 
luck when we decided to abandon the effort for the time bemg, 
and to take “ Blue Bird ” back to Povey Cross for the attention 
which was obviously needed 

That afternoon the car was put on its lorry, and the long 
journey of nearly three hundred miles begun Before leavmg, 
I made provisional arrangements to return m a fortnight’s 
time, a date which comcided with the sprmg tides, which always 
left a broader and smoother beach than at ordmary times I 
was anxious to make a second effort with as little delay as 
possible, because Thomas told me that he was working hard 
on “ Babs ” and would soon be coming up to Pendme 
himself. 

I consulted the makers of theNapier-Lionengme concemmg 
an increase of the power output When the engine had first 
been tested, it had given off 525 h p , and they had then 
suggested that it would be impossible for me to make use of 
all this power I had been doubtful about this at the time, 
because I knew that even slight increases of speed demanded 
greatly enhanced power It had been proved, roughly, that 
300 h p was required for I/JD m p h , and 500 h p was necessary 
to reach 170 m p h I considered that 600 h p would be needed 
to reach 180 m p h , the speed at which we were aiming 
These figures are not accurate, but they are sufficient to 
suggest how more power was needed, most of which would be 
absorbed m overcommg wmd resistance 

High compression pistons were fitted, and special tumng 
brought the output of the Napier-Lion engme to 635 h p 
The gear-box was overhauled, and we mvestigated the brake 
trouble We found that, although the drums had been milled 
from sohd steel, they were too thin, and flexed when the brakes 
were applied at speed We scrapped the drums and fitted 
others which were heavier 

The newspapers were filled with the story of that un- 
fortunate first attempt, and it created more mterest than any 
previous record effort It was generally known that Thomas 
was gettmg ready and that Segrave's 1000 h p Sunbeam was 
neanng completion, and it was obvious that the record had 
become a straight fight between the three of us Thomas and 
I beheved it to be inevitable that Segrave would best whatever 
figure either of us might achieve, although a chance did exist 
that his car might not be so fast as was anticipated Segrave’s 
car was bemg designed to do 200 m p h , and many new factors 
might become apparent when he attempted this speed 
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Quite apart from all this, we had begun, work with the idea 
of reaching three miles a minute, and I was determmed to 
achieve this if the car made it possible I did not worry about 
what Parry Thomas or Segrave might do afterwards Every- 
thmg seemed well with the machine when we started for 
Pendine again on i6th January A crowd was waiting in the 
village to see the car, and the local people were only too ready 
to render any possible assistance They agreed to help m 
marking out the course for practice nms, because I mtended 
to spend three or four days with the machine before makmg 
an official attack I hoped, dunng these runs, to test the car 
thoroughly and to drive quite fast, and I was a little concerned 
about the effectiveness of the new brakes Accordingly, I 
arranged for assistance to be available at both ends of the 
course so that, if I found myself unable to stop the car, I could 
run it into the sea , the water would act as a brake, and helpers 
would be handy to drag the machme back to the sand 

We amved at Pendine late on Sunday afternoon, and we 
took the machme out on Tuesday mormng. The weather was 
very poor ; an exceedingly strong wind was blowmg, while 
sheets of water lay over the course. However, we mtended to 
run, whatever the conditions, and it was not long before “ Blue 
Bird ” got going. Clutch and gear-box proved satisfactory, 
but I handled the car carefully dunng the first dash down the 
course 

The machme flung a great stream of water and sand behind, 
and the wmd kept catchmg the car There was one pomt 
when It produced a nasty skid which brought “ Blue Bird ” 
almost sideways The drag of the wet sand was something 
that could be felt, and on some patches the car shd badly, but 
no wmd now came into the cockpit, because we had an extended 
shield on the side of the body to deflect the wind, while the 
brakes proved to be moderately efficient. 

In view of the state of the beach, the car ran very well I 
held It at a steady 140 m p h over two runs, then decided to 
_try the course agam and, this time, to open up a httle more, 
although there was no chance of brmgmg “ Blue Bird ” to its 
maximum speed I went twice through the mile at 160 m.p h 
and, as everythmg seemed satisfactory, we made arrangements 
for an official effort two days later. 

I had observed a very wet stretch of sand which, upon 
investigation, proved to be half a mile in length The water 
came from a stream which ran through the dunes, and it 
seemed feasible to try and dam this little nver. This was done 
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next day and, as a result, there was promise of a much dner 
course during the record attempts 

Wind continued high, and it was squally on the mormng 
when “ Blue Bird ” was to come out again There were 
alternate showers of hail and snow which, fortunately, passed 
oflF towards rmdday, when the course was marked and every- 
thing was made ready once again The sun began to shme , 
weakly, gleammg on thm stretches of sea-water which lay over 
the sand 

“ Blue Bird ” was rolled out, the engine was warmed up, 
and I sent the car off Immediately after the start, the sand 
was anything but good The drag was tremendous, and I felt 
that the car would never touch real speed I kept my foot hard 
down, but I was not going fast enough to change mto top 
gear until I was barely naif a mile from the timing tape which 
marked the measured distance The sand was firmer here, and 
I rammed the throttle well open as I approached the tape 

Untd then, the car had been shdmg and slithering on the 
treacherous surface, but now it steadied, accelerating splendidly, 
and was still gathenng speed when I entered the mile I drove 
through it, and at once made a return run, but I felt that the 
beach would not allow the car to reach record-breaking speed 
When I stopped after that first double run, I doubted whether 
I had recorded even 150 m p h , and I was surpnsed to be 
officially informed that the speed was 166 38 mp h for the 
double run and that, with the wind, I had done 171 3 m p h 

This was so near the record that it was very encouraging, 
and I tiled again. On the second run, the car did not do so 
well, and when I heard the figures — barely 160 m p h — I gew 
a httle desperate I decided to make one more effort This 
time the car got away to a really grand start, and I entered 
the mile ivith the revolution counter showmg well above 
180 m p h I knew that, even allowmg for wheel spin, I must 
beat the record and that it required only a similarly fast return 
to secure it The car held its pace through the mde, but 
shthered a little on the bad sand just clear of the distance I 
stopped safely and turned, starting back agam, detemuned to 
dnve the machine flat out eve^ yard of the way, knowmg that 
It would have to be my last effort of the day, because the tide 
was now coming m 

“ Blue Bird gathered speed, and I steered to avoid wheel- 
marks made on previous runs The machme was traveUmg 
at over 170 m p h when, just before reaching the mde, the 
wheels ran on to the patch of soft sand across which I had 
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skidded a little earlier At once the car shot sideways, sliding 
off the course, chopping down one of the flag-posts as it went 
It skidded for half a nule, while I struggled to keep it under 
control, with the tail pitching first one way and then the other, 
sand shooting outwards in great streams jfrom the wheels By 
the time I brought “ Blue Bird ” back to the course, the car 
had slowed right down. The skid spoiled the run completely, 
and I drove on to the end of the beach, wondenng what damage 
had been done 

We found that the broken post had made a great dent m 
the side of the bonnet, and one of the rear tyres had been 
badly gashed. With the tide commg in, there was no chance 
of trying agam. “ Blue Bird ” returned to its shed, and we 
examined the figures set up during the day When the times 
of the car’s two fastest runs were checked, it was found that 
we had been withm one-third of a second of breakmg the record 
which Parry Thomas had set up 

It was bad luck to come so near success, and still to fail, 
although the speed would not have been the 180 m p h at 
which we were ainung It was still more unfortunate that, 
owmg to the state of the tide, it would not be possible to make 
another attempt until a fortmght had passed In view of this, 

“ Blue Bird ” was loaded on to its lorry and we returned to 
Povey Cross once more, where we worked on the machme for 
a week, then went back to the sands on Sunday, 30th January. 

This was our third visit to Pendme and, if anythmg, the 
weather was now worse We prepared the car dunng Monday, 
and that mght a storm raged In the morning, we found the 
beach strewn with httle shells and ddbns Local people and 
visitors walked over the beach as the tide went out, picking up 
shells and domg their best to clear the sand so that I could 
make a practice run. They made an extraordinary collection, 
mcludmg forty feet of wire hawser, two dead sheep, and endless 
pieces of timber. 

While they were workmg, half a dozen cars raced out with 
markmg flags Men traveffing on the cars placed the flags, 
while the dnvers kept the machmes moving, otherwise they 
would have sunk m the sand, although the surface was actually 
firmer than it had ever been dunng our previous visits. 

They were stiU busy when we brought the car to the 
beach, and the moment that the last flag had been placed, I 
started I was not trymg for the record, but “ Blue Bird ” 
was timed at 175 rh p h through part of the mile I knew that 
the machme was travelhng very well, and I was so elated that 
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I drove flat out over the return tnp Five hundred yards short 
of the timing tape, I felt a lurch and the machine pitched mto 
a funous skid , one rear tyre had been cut by the razor-edged 
little shells v^^luch still lay on the beach 

I straightened and kept my foot hard down, nskmg a 
worse skid m my eagerness to learn what “ Blue Bird ” could 
really do I held the car all through the measured mile, but 
the deflated tyre was a handicap, and the machine clocked only 
about 160 m p h When I stopped, Villa and his compamons 
began to change the wheel, because I mtended to run agam 
Most unfortunately, it started to rain and it was not possible- 
to m on 

Flying spray and sand were bad enough to contend with 
dunng a run, but ram would foul my windscreen, sand would 
chng to It, and I should be blmded We were forced to give 
up for that day, and the ram continued all night, ceasing only 
at eleven o’clock the next mommg, when we decided to make 
another practice run 

At such short notice, it was impossible to get much help 
in laying out the course We had half a dozen cars, but only 
one man was available to dnve each machme and place the 
flags , at least two helpers had hitherto been on each car, one 
to mark the course and the other to keep the machine 
movmg 

We solved the problem by sendmg the drivers outvnth 
instructions to put their cars m bottom gear and lock the 
steermg over, so that the machmes would nm m circles while 
the drivers placed the flags They started off and the arrange- 
ment produced the most astomshing sight that I had ever seen 
When I looked along the beach a little later, the cars were 
gomg round and round with no one in them while, between the 
machmes, the drivers were frantically busy, splashm^ through 
the water which still covered the sand, and hammermg home 
the short flag-posts 

Later, I surveyed the beach, and it became apparent at 
once that all the work was wasted , there was far too much 
water on the sand to make fast dnving possible, and it was 
useless to brmg “ Blue Bird ” out. Disappomted, I stood 
watching as the tide flowed out, and noticed that the only 
dry places on the beach were the huge circles drawn on the 
sand by the wheels of cars used m marking the course In 
constantly turmng around while their drivers set the flags, the 
tyres had formed ruts which now dramed off all the adjacent 
water This suggested an idea. 
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If a plough were eruployed to cut a furrow along the beach, 
it might dram water, from the entire length of the course It 
was worth making an experiment, and mechamcs raced off to 
find a plough They returned just as the tide began to come 
in and, hitching the plough beWd a lorry, a test furrow was 
run for some distance Very soon, water was seepmg mto the 
furrow, vamshing from the sand on either side and leaving it 
dry It would be difficult to express our elation at this dis- 
covery, because dry sand meant a firm surface, and “ Blue 
Bird ” had done enough to prove that this would matenally 
assist the car to beat the record 

We made our plans that evening, securmg a second plough 
and the use of a tractor to draw it Yet again it rained through 
the mght, but the weather cleared m the mormng, although the 
wind was then blowmg off the sea, slowing the ebb-tide The 
moment that sand began to show through the water, the two 
ploughs started off, the idea bemg to cut a furrow on either 
side of the course. The plough drawn by the tractor ran along 
the sand on the seaward side, and the other, hauled by a steel 
cable attached to a lorry, worked on the inside of the course 
Unluckily, this second plough threw the man who was 
workmg it after he had gone a little way, and the ploughshare 
Itself was broken The other earned on, however, runmng 
down the six-mile course It progressed very slowly, and its 
work was not done by the time that the tide had run out and, 
backed by the wmd, began immediately to turn 

We had the car warmed up and ready. I could wait very 
httie longer if I were to dnve the machine before the sea hid 
the beach agam, and only now did we discover that our expen- 
ment was a failure The almost completed furrow — near the 
sea — ^was filling wth ram water runmng off the sand dunes, 
and now this spread inside the course, leaving more water 
than there would have been if we had not used the plough at 
all But It became evident that this could be remedied if the 
second furrow were cut on the landward side, carrying out our 
first intention A message was sent to the tractor, and the 
driver started back, cuttmg this second furrow 

I could wait no longer. The surface was firm, although 
very wet, the car had been tuned up to real speed, and every- 
thing was ready for a real attempt on the record I wanted to 
miss no opportumty because the weather, bad as it had been, 
might become still worse I was determined that we would 
return to Povey Cross with the record, or with the conviction 
that ‘ Blue Bird ” could not break it This none of us would 
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believe, and I wanted to secure it if only for the satisfaction of 
all those who had worked for so long on the car 

We restarted the engine and I climbed mto the cockpit 
1 could not see the plough, which was now cuttmg a second 
furrow, travelling m the same direction as “ Blue Bird ” 
would be moving dunng the first run I settled down in the 
cockpit, with the engine roaring, flames and thin smoke 
streaking from the exhaust ports The sound of the motor 
made speech impossible, and I waved the mechamcs away, 
then sent the car off 

It pitched mto a fierce skid an instant after leaving the 
boards, but I brought the machine straight and put my foot 
down — hard Soon I picked up the banner which marked the 
measured mile and, from a glance at the revolution counter, 
I knew that “ Blue Bird ” would go through the distance faster 
than any machine had ever travelled before I crossed the 
tinrung tape with the throttle wide open, while sand — thrown 
up by the front wheels and caught by the wmd — smothered 
me Water shot up m sheets, smashing over the windscreen, 
but the marking flags were a guide, and when I had cleared the 
measured distance I knew that, beyond any question of doubt, 
the existing figure had been beaten by a wide margin on that 
run 

I had still to return to secure the record, and I drove as 
far along the beach as I could before bnngmg the car about, 
then, with the machme headed back, I opened up once again 
Some tnck of the wind made conditions worse when I neared 
the mile, travelling at well above 175 m p h Sand and flymg 
water made it impossible for me to see, and I could hardly tell 
whether I was on the course or off it, and as I went over the 
tape, I remembered the tractor and the plough 

They were cormng towards me If I approached them 
only a few feet out of the straight, a collision was inevitable 
I could not sight them through the spray and sand which 
lashed up over the front of the car, and I had to take my foot 
off the throttle If I hit the plough, it meant absolute disaster 
for all concerned, and I could not take that risk “ Blue Bird ” 
slowed, and I glimpsed the approachmg plough The car 
was headed towards it, and I had just enough time in which to 
ease outwards and miss the tractor 

This check spoiled all chance of reaching record speed 
When I stopped, the fast-runnmg tide was already washing the 
edge of the course We could not run again, and “ Blue Bird ” 
returned to the shed 
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The day’s work, however, was more than useful We had 
learned how best to employ the plough, and knew that a single 
furrow cut along the landward side of the beach would do all 
that was necessary. Next mommg the weather changed and 
brought bright sunshine, although some wind remained. As 
soon as the tide began to go out, the plough started its six-mile 
journey, cars raced away ivith the flags, the timmg apparatus 
was made ready, and " Blue Bird ” was brought to the sand 
After so many exasperating failures and so much bad luck, 
we felt that we had to break the record this time, or give up 
altogether Yet we had been aware of similar feelmgs prior to 
earlier attempts, and when these had failed, we had always 
kept on trying But I did hope that this morning would see 
the acquisition of the record for which mechamcs and assistants 
' had worked so very hard and so cheerfully 

Groups of people went along the sands as the water drained 
away, pickmg up flotsam and shells The sun grew stronger 
and helped to dry the beach, while the furrow which the plough 
was making did all that we had hoped At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, everything was ready but, as a last blow, “ Blue 
Bird ” sulked It took some tune to get the engine gomg, and 
the delay nettled me, so that I missed a change on the difficult 
gear-box immediately after getting away, and was obliged to 
stop 

Mechamcs came to my help, and I restarted from where 
the car had halted “ Blue Bird ” made up for everything 
by gathenng way very rapidly mdeed, showing tremendous 
acceleration on the firm beach. I was runnmg with the wind, 
and the car was absolutely steady , I was not much troubled 
by flying sand or water, and the machine gave me a very real 
impression of high speed, an impression as vivid as anythmg 
that I had known up to that time 

The wind had a pressure greater than that of any hurricane. 
It screamed past my head, and I found it impossible to hear the 
engme, the roar of which had been so deafenmg at the start 
The sensation of everything rushing to meet the car was greatly 
heightened, and my most outstanding feeling was one of 
exhilaration During part of the dash, “ Blue Bird ” was 
moving at 184 m p h , while the speed through the measured 
kilometre was 179*1 m p h 

The car reached more than three miles a minute, but to 
gain the record I had to return and, this time, “ Blue Burd ” 
was facmg the mnd Everything went well during the second 
run until I was actually m the measured mile, then a bump sent 
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me upwards m the cockpit, so that my head was jerked mto 
the airstream My goggles were blown completely away, while 
water and sand slashed over the car, stmgmg my unprotected 
eyes, temporarily bhndmg me 

“ Blue Bird ” must have been movmg at 175 m p h m that 
moment I had to lift one hand from the wheel, wiping my 
eyes to clear away the water and sand before I could see 
Fortunately, the car remained straight, and I finished the 
measured distance without takmg my foot off the throttle 
pedal 

I felt convinced that we had taken the record, and a nunute 
or two after the car stopped, it was officially announced that 
the average speed through the measured imle, for the two runs, 
was 174 2 m p.h ; over the kilometre, the speed was 174 8 
m p h We had broken the record 

When they heard this, the mechanics paraded around the 
car, cheenng and singmg We had not set up 180 m p h , but 
we had come veiy near it, and to make the day’s success com- 
plete, I wanted to try agam The wind had freshened by the 
time our excitement had abated, and all was ready for another 
run, but “ Blue Bird ” seemed to have lost speed, and the 
double run which I now made was at a lower figure than the 
new record 

There was no time to make a third effort, and it seemed 
wise to leave the figures where they stood, and the day ended 
with our helpers acceptmg an invitation to a dance at die local 
hotel The party which followed was similar to that which 
had succeeded our former success at Pendme , then, tnumphant 
after our two and a half years of work, “ Blue Bird ” was taken 
home 
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How a German Secret Service officer penetrated the mystery 
of an old mansion in a swamps thereby revealing a secret means 
of communication between spies in Russia during the War 

O NE day Felix returned from a mission “ over there ” 
weanng a serious expression “ I don’t like it,” he said 
“ Somewhere m the neighbourhood of Pinsk Aere must 
be a Russian agent who has a Ime of commumcation with the 
Russians runnmg through the Pnpet swamps and the woods 
I am sure that somewhere m those marshes the Russians have 
a secret telephone wire which we haven’t spotted.” 

Felix then told me that while m MogdefiE he had overheard 
a conversation which indicated that a Russian agent near Pinsk 
was sendmg reports, apparently by telephone, to a position 
behmd the Russian front In this connection mention had 
been made of the Pnpet swamps and the adjacent forest, 
parts of which were almost inaccessible and therefore quite 
unknown to the German troops 

Accompamed by Felix, I went first to Pmsk, mtending to 
explore the surroundmg country. This was none too easy If 
the Russian agent were ensconced anywhere m the Pnpet 
marshes, whether in a tmy hut or a covert m the woods, I 
might seek him m vam for weeks on end 
“ Only luck can help us here,” said I 

Obviously I could not stay all that time at Pmsk just to 
follow up this matter, important though it was So havmg 
obtamed a general idea of the situation, I left it to Felix and 
Petrovski to search further, both havmg already proved then- 
powers in this respect 

Furthermore, I called together all the mili tary pohce m the 
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army zone and made a special appeal to them to leave nothing 
undone in their endeavours to trace the dangerous spy Then 
I went back to the staff, where other important work awaited 
me 

Twelve days later Felix called me up I was to come to 
Pinsk if possible He believed he had mund the right place 
More he did not wish to say over the phone 

That evenm^ Felix, Petrovski, ancl I sat m a tea-house The 
landlord was a German-Russian who was genumely pleased to 
see us Noticmg that we did not wish to be disturbed, he went 
into another room Felix now began his story 

“ I should probably not have found it at all if I hadn’t met 
a Pole here who has had no use for the Russians smce they sent 
his mother to Siberia It was he who told me about the old 
mansion of Zahorskoie It hes just north of the swamp m a 
wild and desolate region As it is nght off the track of every- 
thing, no Germans are quartered there The Pole beheves the 
house to contain some mystery ” 

“ Why ? ” I mqmred 

“ WeU,” he answered, “ there is no direct proof, but I also 
think there’s somethmg odd about the place Unfortunately, 
It’s not possible to gam an entry mto the grounds because of 
two big, ferocious dogs that prowl about day and mght Every 
mght mere is a light m the cellar, though the only person m the 
mansion is an old servmg-man I beheve there’s a secret behmd 
it all My cunosity being excited, I determined to pay a visit 
to Zahorskoie next day 

“ Some five kilometres from the old mansion there is a 
tmy, miserable village, if one can call six peasant cottages with 
thatched roofs a village 

“ I gave out to the peasants that I was a travelhng merchant, 
aivi as I had two botdes of brandy with me we soon fell mto 
talk. Here, too, as elsewhere m that God-forsaken region, no 
troops were quartered When I told the peasants that I 
wouldn’t take any payment for the brandy they were dehghted 
“ After a few glasses, these half-starved folk, who had not 
seen alcohol for ages, became quite garrulous Very carefully 
I steered the conversation round to me old mansion 

“ ‘ I recently passed the place m my cart,’ I remarked, 

‘ and saw at some distance m the grounds a man playmg with 
a couple of dogs He seemed to be an old fellow with grey 
hair The dogs must be fnghtfuUy fierce, for they hurled 
themselves against the park gates and wouldn’t stop barkmg ’ 

" ‘ Yes, mdeed, the dogs are very fierce,’ the peasants told 



me, * and we wouldn’t advise you to visit the park The 
owners were proud people who cleared out with the Russians, 
leaving only an old servant behind.’ 

“ Suddenly a peasant woman broke into the conversation, 
telhng us that a few days ago she had offered some eggs at the 
mansion and had a talk wim the old servant. 

“ ‘ I am not so stupid as you may think, sir,’ she said 
‘ Before I was married I had a place in St Petersburg with a 
big official of the Ochrana (political police), and I saw and heard 
a great deal on every side. This mommg I couldn’t help 
thinking about the old mansion, and then I was struck with a 
really surprismg idea. I ' believe the old servant is keepmg a 
woman there as a prisoner.’ 

“ I gave the peasant woman, who really did not look stupid, 
1 glass of brandy, and begged her to contmue 

“ ‘ Why do I beheve ffiat ? ’ she went on. ‘ Well, I’ll tell 
you, and you can then say vfhatyou think about it. Two thmgs 
surpnsed me. The old servant to whom I was trying to sell 
the eggs had snow-white hair, but in contrast to this his face 
was remarkably youthful I gazed at him hard. 

“ ‘ “ What are you stanng at me for ? ” he demanded 
harshly I looked very downcast and answered that I hadn’t 
been stanng Then I asked him if the gentry were away. “ Of 
course they’re away,” he repUed “ With the Russians. 
What would they be domg here among the Germans ? I’m 
all alone except for the dogs ” 

“ ‘ On my way home I couldn’t help thinking all the time 
of this old man who had such a young face. I was so plagued 
with cunosity that yesterday afternoon I decided to visit the 
house agam to have another look at him from a distance I 
felt in my bones there was some mystery there. I could not 
get the old fellow with snow-white hair and young face out of 
my head 

“ ‘ I passed along the wall of the park by a field path which 
13 seldom used, especially m the autumn. A cart going that 
way would get bogged in the mud The path is lined with 
dense woods and spinneys. I had not been waitmg long when I 
saw, standmg at a window in the first storey, a young and pretty 
woman At the same moment she stepped back from the 
wmdow Judging by the descnption of her it must be the 
Countess herself 

” ‘ Of course, I was taken aback, remembenng what the old 
servant had said Why had he hed to me by saymg he was all 
alone ? Who is the woman ? Is it the Countess, and, if so, 
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why IS she m hiding ? Is the old servant keeping her a pnsoner ? 
Well, that’s how it is, sir What do you think about it ? ’ 

“ I was careful to appear rather innocent, and expressed my 
view that probably the old man was a cnmmal who was holding 
the young Countess by force My actual opimon, however, 
was quite different 

“ I pnvately gave the peasant woman five roubles and asked 
her in a whisper to speak to me alone Then I said to her 
aloud ‘ It’s too late for me to get back to Pinsk , my horse 
would be liable to break his legs on these awful roads Whether 
I like it or not. I’ll have to spend the mght here ’ 

“ Noticing that the five roubles had not been without 
effect, I mquired of the peasant woman whether she could 
put me up for the mght if I paid for ray lodging. 

“ ‘ Certainly you may stay,’ she rephed ‘ There is also a 
little stable for your horse I’ll make room for you at the stove 
and I myself wiU sleep on the bench ’ 

“ So, after distnbutmg a handful of cigarettes among the 
villagers, I accompamed the peasant woman Happenmg to 
look around, I saw meanmg snides on the faces of several of the 
peasants 

“ No doubt they thought I was seekmg an amorous 
adventure I In due course I got the woman to tell me her story 
again m full detad ” 

Felix had now fimshed his very interestmg report, and he 
looked at me expectantly 

“ What do you think of the busmess ? ” he asked 
“ Well, that’s not so easy to say at the moment I’ll turn 
it all over m my mmd to-day In any case, I must pay a visit 
to the place myself We can discuss it agam m the mormng ” 
At this we left the tea-shop and went out mto the miserable 
autumn mght and the drenching ram Not a soul was to be seen , 
in the darkened streets 

“ Many thanks, Felix,” I said at partmg. “ I beheve you 
have brought off a really fine piece of worL” 

I had put up at an hotel — or, at any rate, a sign to that effect 
hung above the door But according to German ideas it was 
simply a miserable httle room which no one m Germany 
would have thought of descnbmg as a hotel apartment A 
grubby-lookmg waiter, who also filled the r 61 es of hall porter 
and domestic, brought me tea 

I was now anxious to get my plans qmte straight The 
peasant woman cannot have been by any means stupid , she 
obviously had a good instmct for detective work Without 
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doubt the old servant at the mansion had dyed his hair. But 
why ? And why had he told the he about his being alone. 
What was the young woman or the young girl domg at the 

I pondered the matter further. Was it not possible that the 
old servitor was the Count himself, and the woman at the 
^dow the Countess, both of whom the Russi^s had left to 
act as spies behmd the German front ? Was this the Intelligence 
centre or perhaps the terminal point of the telephone cable 
which Felix had heard about in MogilefE ? , t j 

Many ideas and plans raced through my bram, b\^ i ois- 
carded them all It was three o’clock m the mo^g before 1 
had worked out my scheme. This I laid before Felix when he 
came to breakfast at mne 

Weanng tattered civilian clothes, I proposed to prwent 
myself at the deserted mansion in the guise of a Russian officer 
pnsoner of war who had escaped, and to beg for shelter. If 
the man did not see through me I should have gamed a p^omt 
It would then be my task to wm the confidence of the 
vant,” who was probably the Count himself^ After that, 
everythmg must be decided on the spot according to circum- 
stances I never doubted for a moment that by taking this 
course I was thrustmg myself mto the lion’s den. On the 
other hand, I reflected, I had often posed as a Russian officer, 
and, so far, had never mcurred the slightest suspicion. I was 
fully versed in Russian mihtary affairs and had m St Peters- 
burg many acquamtances among the officers there 

Felix, it IS true, wrung his hands and implored me to give 
up this plan, which he considered far too dangerous ; but 
my resolve was unshaken. Felix and Petrovski were to 
accompany me, and the peasant woman also. Not, of 
course, into the mansion itself , entry there was reserved 
for me alone 

My three compamons were to wait on the woodland path, 
from which they would have a good view of the old mansion 
I would try at all costs to keep to the front rooms — ^that is, 
those that faced towards the path If danger threatened me I 
would flash three short signals from the wmdow with my 
electnc torch 

If I did not report myself within twenty-four hours, Felix, 
Petrovski, and the peasant woman were to force their way mto 
the house 

We started on the following morning When I looked at 
myself in the mirror I had to laugh. The smt was too big for 
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me and it was decidedly shabby I doubted whether even a 
close acquaintance would recognise me in this rig-out 

* * « * # ° 

‘‘ Who’s there ? ” demanded a voice m the Polish tongue 
as I pulled at the rusty bell chain “ What do you want at 
this late hour ? ” 

“ Come to the gate ! ” I answered m Russian “ I have ' 
something important to tell you ” 

Slowly and distrustfully the old servant came nearer, holding 
a lamp in his hand, and followed by the two dogs He held the 
lamp aloft and shone it in my face At this moment I looked 
closely at him and at once noticed how youthful his counten- 
ance was in contrast to the white hair 

“ Are you fnendly to the Germans ? ” I asked 
“ Why do you ask ? ” 

" Because I am an escaped Russian officer who wants to 
get through to the Russian front,” was my answer 

As I was speaking, the man had masked his lamp, and he 
appeared to be considenng 

“ What proof have I that you’re not a spy, a decoy ? ” came 
his voice again, out of the darkness 

“ My name,” I answered shortly, calmly givmg the name 
of an old and well-known family of the Russian nobility 
“ Let me come in at least for the mght It’s raining so hard 
and IS so cold Or are you a friend of the Germans ? If so, 
I’ll continue on my way before you betray me ” 

I could hear from his voice that my words had not been 
without effect 

” I will give you shelter for one mght, but to-morrow you 
must leave,” said the supposed servant “ It’s too dangerous 
for me So far we have been spared having troops billeted 
on us, but we must always reckon with that possibility, 
even though we he nght away on the marshes If you as a 
Russian officer were captured here I should certainly be 
shot ” 

When I was forming my plans in Pinsk I had guessed that 
the “ old man ” was merely acting the part of a servant Now 
I was convinced of it He was now speaking Russian to me 
with such an educated accent that I said to myself “ Old man, 
old man, you’re playmg your part very badly, making many 
mistakes I ” 

I entered the lion’s den 
” Please go first,” said the servant. 

Our footsteps echoed uncannily in the great hall, dimly 
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lighted by a small lamp on the wall One of the two dogs was 
at our heels, the other havmg remained m the park 

Quite innocently I mquired of the servant whether, as a 
matter of courtesy, I might announce my arrival to the gentry 
of the house and thank them for their hospitality 

“ That would be difficult,” said the old man, “ seeing that 
Count Ogmski is with the Countess m St Petersburg and I am 
all alone here with the two dogs ” 

I had put off my sodden cloak and seated myself in a deep 
arm-chair. The lamp now stood on the table, bathing me in 
light, while the great hall lay in semi-darkness A few paces 
away crouched the dog, his eyes fixed steadily upon me 

I was positive that in the next few hours my life would be 
at stake One of us twam would have to go under While I 
was thinking this I heard a famt bell tinkling. Not a doubt of it • 
that was a telephone which appeared to be m the cellar directly 
below me. The dog growled, while the old man cast a furtive 
glance at me to see whether I had noticed anything But I 
merely asked innocently why the dog had suddenly growled, 
and agam the old man was deceived 

“ Probably some one passing behind the park wall,” he 
replied. “ In this part of the world you find ragamuffins 
everywhere. It’s unpleasant to be so lonely here at mght ” 

As I sat m the arm-chair with the lamp shining full upon 
me and talked to the old man, I suddenly and distmctly saw, 
' close by, a heavy curtam move I drew my hand across my 
eyes. No, it was not a dream ; a woman’s eyes were gazmg 
at me fixedly So the peasant woman’s sight had been good ! 

And another thought flashed through my head — ^probably 
behmd that curtam was tlae entrance to the cellar. At least 
two mmutes had passed smce the telephone bell had rung, 
durmg which time me mysterious woman had probably answered 
the c^ I 

Thus in the first ten minutes of my visit I had discovered 
much Already 1 knew three important facts First, the man 
who posed as servant had dyed hair and was probably the 
Count h ims elf ; secondly, there was a woman m the house, 
probably the Countess , thirdly, the secret telephone was in 
the vaults, exactly beneath where I was sitting. 

For the moment, it is true, I was m a trap, for I did not 
nghtly know which of the rooms faced towards the road I 
md to find that out as quickly as possible, for the Count and 
the woman were certam to hlave determined to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible If I could discover the room in question 
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I should be saved, for both Felix and Petrovski were well 
armed and could force their way into the mansion in a few 
minutes 

These thoughts were passing through my bram when I 
heard once more the faint tinkle of the telephone bell m the 
cellar Again glancmg at me apprehensively, the servant 
enquired whether I would like to be shown to my room I 
had only been waiting for that. 

The ancient mansion was much larger than it appeared to 
be from the road It had a deep frontage on the park We 
passed through a long, low-ceihnged corridor which had doors 
only on the left side Here and there on the other side, about 
SIX feet above the ground, were small barred wmdows 
Through these, the moon having suddenly appeared m the sky, 
I saw clearly the silhouette of trees So the road lay to the 
right of the comdor ! The servant now opened one of the doors 
and lighted a huge, old-fashioned lamp 

“ This IS not really a bedroom,” he explamed, ” but it’s 
mce and warm I will make you up a bed on the sofa.” 

"S^Tien he had left the room I stepped to the wmdow before 
which hung a heavy and anaent curtain Drawing this back I 
saw that the window opened not on to the park, but mto a 
lightmg shaft The room was a handsome one, with heavy 
old furmture and two massive bookcases set agamst the wall 

"While the servant was makmg up the bed on the sofa I 
studied him mtently The hair was dyed, but badly so It 
had partly grown smce the process and at the roots it was blacL 
After laying me an appetismg supper, mcludmg a bottle of wme, 
he took a respectful leave, mentioiung that he was now about 
to turn the second dog loose 

“ So many tramps wander about the wood,” he told me 
“ To-day there have been more^ than usual The dog m the 
park has been contmuaUy growling and runnmg to the gate ” 

I had not the least doubt that I should now be kept under 
observation from some hidden place It was not an accident 
that I had been given this room. This large and ancient 
mansion, which must contam at least thirty rooms, certainly 
possessed a guest chamber 

Was the food poisoned ? No, that was hardly likely But 
as for the wme I preferred to leave it alone, smce there was a 
probability that it was drugged After glancmg through several 
of the books I simulated a yawn and began to undress I had, 
as a matter of fact, discovered the secret watcher Between 
the two bookcases hung an old portrait of a kmght, and as I 
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was accidently passing this I saw two human and sparkling 
eyes disappear from behind the pierced eye-holes of the 
picture 

I put out the lamp and stretched myself on the sofa. 
Behind the wall on which hung the portrait I heard soft foot- 
falls Then everything was silent as the grave, but for the 
monotonous patter of ramdrops By this time I was convinced 
that the Count and Countess distrusted me, and that the victor 
m this contest would be he who got his blow m first 

In lettmg the second hound loose m the park the Count 
had made a blunder for which he was to pay heavily I knew 
that Felix had brought three police dogs with him, and these 
would certainly do Sieir duty 

Fmding myself suddenly overtaken by fatigue, I sat up m 
bed to prevent myself from fallmg asleep It would soon be 
time to act In the adjoinmg room a clock droned out twelve 
strokes, then all was silent agam I rose noiselessly and went 
to the door The key was on the inside. I turned it gently 
and then opened the door without a sound Then I shpped 
back the safety catch of my revolver In the corridor, too, 
eveiything was stdl Only the wmd m the trees was to be 
heard 

Across the road, barely fifty paces from where I stood, 
Felix and Petrovski awaited my signal. I could have flashed it 
now through one of the tiny barred wmdows There was the 
95 per cent certainty that the secret telephone lay below in 
the vaults And it was not usual m a country mansion to instal 
the telephone m a cellar 

I could, as I have said, have given the signal quite easily 
now But I cogitated the matter No, it was stiU too early 
I must first see whether I could not learn something more So 
with my fingers touchmg the wall I crept forward foot by foot 
The last door m front of the hall was not quite closed, and 
through the gap a narrow beam of light streamed into the 
comdor Noiseless as a cat, I edged my way nearer and was 
just m time to hear the Count say 

“ I don’t know, but this stranger doesn’t please me It’s 
true he speaks Russian fluently and knows all about affairs in 
St Petersburg, yet I could almost swear that three weeks ago 
I saw him at the ‘ Bnstol ’ m Warsaw, dressed as a German 
officer ” 

“ But that would mean death to us, Vitya,” the Countess 
answered “ I will go at once to see whether he is asleep. If he 
drank that wine he ought to be sleepmg soundly enough,” and 
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I should be saved, for both Felix and Petrovski were well 
armed and could force their way into the mansion in a few 
minutes 

These thoughts were passmg through my brain when I 
heard once more the famt tinkle of the telephone bell m the 
cellar Again glancmg at me apprehensively, the servant 
enquired whether I would like to be shown to my room I 
had only been waiting for that 

The ancient mansion was much larger than it appeared to 
be from the road It had a deep frontage on the park We 
passed through a long, low-ceilmged corridor which had doors 
only on the left side Here and there on the other side, about 
SLX feet above the ground, were small barred windows 
Through these, the moon having suddenly appeared m the sky, 
I saw clearly the silhouette of trees So the road lay to the 
nght of the corndor ! The servant now opened one of the doors 
and lighted a huge, old-fashioned lamp 

“ This IS not really a bedroom,” he explamed, “ but it’s 
mce and warm I will make you up a bed on the sofa ” 

When he had left the room I stepped to the wmdow before 
which hung a heavy and ancient curtam Drawing this back I 
saw that the wmdow opened not on to the park, but mto a 
hghtmg shaft The room was a handsome one, with heavy 
old funuture and two massive bookcases set agamst the wall 
While the servant was makmg up the bed on the sofa I 
studied him mtently The hair was dyed, but badly so It 
had partly grown since the process and at the roots it was black 
After laying me an appetising supper, includmg a bottle of wme, 
he took a respectful leave, mentiomng that he was now about 
to turn the second dog loose 

“ So many tramps wander about the wood,” he told me 
“ To-day there have been more than usual The dog m the 
park has been contmually growlmg and runnmg to the gate ” 

I had not the least doubt that I should now be kept under 
observation from some hidden place It was not an accident 
that I had been given this room This large and ancient 
mansion, which must contain at least thirty rooms, certainly 
possessed a guest chamber , 

Was the food poisoned ? No, that was hardly hkely But 
as for the wme I preferred to leave it alone, smce there was a 
probabihty that it was drugged After glancmg through several 
of the books I simulated a yawn and began to undress I had, 
as a matter of fact, discovered the secret watcher Between 
the two bookcases hung an old portrait of a kmght, and as I 
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was accidently passing this I saw two human and sparkhng 
eyes disappear from behmd the pierced eye-holes of the 
picture 

I put out the lamp and stretched myself on the sofa. 
Behmd the wall on which hun^ the portrait I heard soft foot- 
falls Then everythmg was silent as the grave, but for the 
monotonous patter of ramdrops By this time I was convinced 
that the Count and Countess distrusted me, and that the victor 
m this contest would be he who got his blow in first 

In lettmg the second hound loose m the park the Count 
had made a blunder for which he was to pay heavily I knew 
that Felix had brought three police dogs with him, and these 
would certainly do their duty 

Fmding myself suddenly overtaken by fatigue, I sat up m 
bed to prevent myself from fallmg asleep It would soon be 
time to act In the adjoimng room a clock droned out twelve 
strokes then aU was silent agam I rose noiselessly and went 
to the door The key ms on the inside I turned it gently 
and then opened the door without a sound Then I 
back the safety catch of my revolver In the corridor ^^oo^ 
weighing was still Only the wind m the trees was to he 
heard 

Across the road, barely fifty paces from where I 
Felix ^d Petrovski awaited nay signal I could have flashed ^ 
now through one of the tmy barred windows There X tV, 

95 per cent certainty that the secret telephone lav HpW 

I could, as I have said, have given the sienal nn.f-. 
now But I cogitated the matter No, it easily , 

I must first see whether I could not learn sometRir, early 

with my fingers touchmg the wall I crept forropr^i r ^°*^e So 
The hit door m front of the hall was noS/°?^ ^y foot 
through the gap a narrow beam of light stream 
comdor Noiseless as a cat, I edged my wav nea^'^ 
just m time to hear the Count say ^d was 

“ I don’t know, but this stranger doesn’t pleas 
true he speaks Russian fluently and knows all about 
St. Petersburg, yet I could almost swear that three ^ 

I saw him at the ‘ Bristol ’ m Warsaw, dressed no sgo 

oSicer ” ^ German 

“ But that would mean death to us, Vitya ” th n 
answered “ I wiU go at once to see whether he is asf 
drank that wme he ought to be sleepmg soundly en 

and 
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with these words she moved towards the door I sprang 
round the comer into the hall, then listened vith both ears 
But all I heard were the footsteps of the Countess m the distance 

« * « # ft 

■S^Hien making my spnng I had knocked against a small 
table, but m the excitement of the moment I did not notice 
what nearly proved to be my doom The Count had heard the 
noise . . . 

Very qmetly I crept through the hall, my hands out- 
stretched It ms pitch dork Then I touched the curtain 
behmd which the Countess had lately stood while she watched 
me. I drew this back and stepped behmd it Then, very 
cautiously, I switclied on my pocket torch I stood m a very 
narrow alco\ e, little more than a mche, which m former times 
had probabl}' contained a statue On the floor lay a small but 
hea\y Persian rug. I lifted it up and found what I had expected * 
a wooden trap-door 

But in my excitement I had failed to hear the Count creep- 
ing after me, and I did not know that he was now standing 
behmd the curtain I drew back the bolt and raised the door 
of the trap A steep spiral staircase led doivn to the TOults 
With my torch ahght and feehng every inch of my way, I began 
to descend the stairs Then, with a fearful crash, the trap-door 
was slammed down above me and the bolt shot home 

I heard only the loud and mockmg laughter of the Count 

ft ft ft ft ft 

I was m a trap, but still detenmned to sell roy life as dearly 
as might be Flashing my torch on the door above, I saw it 
had a bolt on the inside as well This I shot home too, before 
the Count had tune to remember it 

Then I continued down the steep stairs. I found myself 
in a large vault, w'hich m olden daj-s may have sen'ed as a refuge 
or a granary One comer was very neatly fitted up It was 
furmshed with a table telephone and two heavy club chairs 
Yanous papers lay on the table. There was no wmdow, but 
in the left-hand wall I noticed a door fastened with an old- 
fashioned lock 

I qmckly took my bearings This door must lead to a room 
w hich faced the roadway If I could contnve to open the door 
with a pick-lock, and if the adjoimng room bad a window 
looking out on the road, then I was saved 

At this moment a loud voice soimded m the mult, echomg 
strangely through the place I started involuntarily. Surel} 
there was no one m the vault except mj'self Then I hstened 
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again The voice came through a speakmg-tube that was fitted 
in the comer. I went up to it and heard the jeermg tones of the 
Gaunt 

Well, my German colleague, so you walked mto the trap ! 
And so clumsily 1 Did you really think us so stupid ? Natur- 
ally, we were prudent enough to provide ourselves with a 
second telephone. As you never leave this cellar ahve I 
will even satisfy your cunosity. The second telephone is 
fitted m the httle chapel in the park. In four weeks’ time I’ll 
come down to the vault and bury your corpse in the forest ” 

At these words my blood ran cold. If Felix and Petrovski 
forced their way in at the end of twenty-four hours, would 
they find me in the cellar ? If the Count had replaced the 
thick rug over the trap-door I should not be able to hear what 
was going on above, and in that case I would really be lost . . . 

Takmg the skeleton key from my pocket, I began workmg 
on the lock. The Count, of course, could not know that I 
earned such an implement on me So si^le was the ancient 
lock that I had it open in a few minutes. The door, of massive 
oak, groaned on its rusty hmges. At this moment, I knew, my 
life hung by a thread. If the room had no window facmg the 
road, my opening of the door would be wasted eflFort, and a 
rmserable death by starvation would be my certain fate. On 
the threshold I all but tripped over some object that lay behind 
it I flashed my torch downwards and started back in horror. 
It was the corpse of an elderly man, already m an advanced 
state of decomposition, the features horribly twisted 

But at the moment I had other anxieties. Did this room 
have a wmdow fronting the road ? I hghted up the wall and 
almost cned aloud for joy. Some five feet above me was a 
small wmdow covered by a close-meshed gnIL I was saved ! 

With my torch I gave the agreed signal m Morse, repeating 
it several times. Would they see it ? Outside shone the moon, 
and through that narrow barred window I could discern the 
wide gate and behind it the forest Then I saw Felix and 
Petrovski emerge from the trees and run across the road. So 
they had seen my signals. 

I now hastened back to the vault, climbed the staircase, and 
waited just under the trap-door. Despite the thick rug I heard 
shots in the hall — ^then ^ was silent. Then the stillness was 
shattered by one appalling scream. Elnowing that my fnends 
would not easily detect the tr^-door, I returned to the window 
and flashed more signals. Then suddenly the shutter was 
opened and I saw Feux before me. I explained to him where 
F.A H.E. E 
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the trap-door lay, and barely five minutes later I heard the bolt 
drawn back I stepped out into the niche in the hall and was 
at once embraced by Felix and Petrovski, who wept for joy at 
seeing me 

Lying bound on the thick carpet lay the Count ' and 
Countess, side by side, guarded by the pohce dogs The 
Countess’s dress was badly tom. In attemptmg to escape she 
had been roughly mauled by one of the pohce dogs Feux and 
Petrovski had brought all the lamps they could find into the 
hall, which was now ablaze with light 

Petrovski, with a couple of well-aimed bullets, had disposed 
of the great hounds outside when they had tned to keep him 
from the gate 

It was now my turn to laugh at the Count He lay on his 
back, his face convulsed As Felix and Petrovski had not 
brought sufiicient rope, only the legs of the two pnsoners were 
bound The Count had thrown away his revolver, and although 
their hands were free they seemed helpless with their feet tied 

“ The tables have been turned I ” I said to the Count. 
“ You were gomg to let me' die a homble death from starvation 
m the vault, but now thmgs are different You had better 
understand that But you were qmte nght m thmkmg you 
had seen me at the ‘ Bristol ’ m Warsaw You were sitting at 
the next table, but at that time your hau- was dark, Count 
Oginski ” 

He gnashed his teeth m impotent fury 

Together with Felix I then returned to the vault, where 
we saw the papers on the table So secure against detection 
had the Count felt himself that he had left a large number 
of mihtary reports simply lymg there Part of thefn were m 
the handwntmg of his wife Both, therefore, were flagrantly 
guilty of espionage and more than npe for court-martial I 
caused the telephones m the vault and m the httle park chapel 
to be destroyed 

Although repeatedly questioned by Petrovski as to who the 
dead man in the cellar was, the Count refused to say a word 
Who could this be who had met so dreadful an end ? 

We were soon to regret the shortage of rope for the pnsoners 
bonds The Count must have contnved to take some poison 
out of his pocket and pass some of it unseen to his wife, for 
suddenly both were seized with spasms and foamed at the 
mouth Petrovski shouted for me 

Thinking that the pnsoners had perhaps broken from their 
bonds, Fehx and I dashed into the hall But we arrived too 
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late Both the captives were tn extremis. A few last spasms, 
and then the end came. 

Meanwhile day was dawnmg outside, a cold wet autumn 
day. It was still taming. Near the chapel m the grounds 
Fehx and Petrovski buned the Count and Countess, and beside 
them the unknown dead man I had found in the vault. 

We stayed at the mansion two days to investigate the copious 
matenal we had discovered there. It put us on the tracks of 
three other spies behind our front, one in Warsaw and two m 
Pinsk 

Pendmg the arrival of a guard from the nearest mihtary 
post to prevent any plundering of the deserted and valuable 
mansion, I installed Felix as administrator. But before leavmg 
I once more visited every room m the place, which was decor- 
ated and furnished on the most sumptuous scale. And all this 
in a wilderness of marshland ! Generations had come and gone, 
and centuries had passed over this venerable mansion, forgotten 
by the world. 

Now It lay ownerless. Count Ogmski was the last of his' 
house, and he too had gone to join his ancestors A chill wmd 
sighed through the park, dnvmg before it the fallen leaves. 
Above the marshes a grey mist hovered. At the park gates a 
wandering monk tugged at the rusty bell, but none opened to 
him 

Aheady the grey mist was creeping over the ancient park, 
lymg dense and heavy above the chapel and the newly turned 
graves And out of this grey pall rose the spectral outlmes 
of the old grey mansion, standing there m the illimitable 
marshland 
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By 

JOHN TRANUM 

The author^ a famous parachutist and “stunt ’'flier, recounts 
the following exating story of an aeroplane crash 

I T was while I was at Long Beach that I struck up a partner- 
ship with a man whom we will call Allen This man had in 
his earlier days been a balloonist, and it was m this capacity 
he had picked up his air-knowledge , he had now made a 
good busmess-name for himself as a stunt-men’s agent for 
film-work Unfortunately, like many good busmess-men, he 
had one or two unpleasant little faults, which finally led to his 
being suppressed by the American Government 

His chief fault lay m sellmg tenth-rate equipment to over- 
eager youths Parachutes m those days were difficult to get, 
and mexpenenced stunters jumped at the chance of obtainmg 
them on the comparatively easy terms which Allen offered 
As a result, the death-rate for parachutists rose alarmingly, 
and I myself would most certainly have been numbered amongst 
his victims had I not been more cautious and expenenced 
My first big mishap with this man, I must confess, was 
mainly due to my own tementy — or braggadocio, perhaps 
you will think He had, amongst other cunosities, a huge 
parachute of some forty-five feet in diameter — a breadth 
nearly twice the normal This mstrument went by the un- 
compromismg name of “ Allen’s Hoodoo,” owing to its in- 
exphcable perverseness and mconsistency For some parts 
of Its flight It would behave rationally , then it would suddenly 
kick up Its heels, as it were, and show all its latent nastiness 
Several people had tried to “ break m ” this chute, and had 
mvanabfy met with disaster 

One day I went up to Allen and said, “I’ll have a shot at 
old Hoodoo ” 
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“ Is that ao ? ” he rephed. 

“ Sure,” I said, “ I’ll jump it any time ” 

He shnigged his shoulders. “ Good enough You can 
give It the air on your next stunt ” 

“ Sure 1 ” I said, having no doubt on the matter. 

My next stunt happened to be one for a film made at 
Dycer’s Airoort, where I was supposed to be the hero makmg 
his escape ftom a machme — I am not sure for what reason 
I could easily have used one of his ordmary twenty-four-foot 
parachutes for this occasion, as the job was quite a simple one, 
but I had arranged to jump with “ Hoodoo ” at the earhest 
opportunity, and this happened to be it 

I started off quietly enough , the chute opened in the 
approved manner, and all seemed to be well Then I started 
to swmg. Every p^chute swmgs you a little, but this one 
svmng me a lot The trouble was, of course, that my weight 
was nothmg like sufficient to rein m the abnormal bulk of the 
chute, nor was my strength enough to counteract the swmg by 
pullmg at the cords, as is usually done m such an emergency. 

My sivmgmg became more and more pronounced, and 
more and more dangerous, until it reached such a pitch that 
on some occasions I found myself lookmg dovm through the 
hole m the chute which should have been thirty feet above my 
head I Even so, I should not have felt much discomfort had 
I been s\vung back m the same manner as I had been svmng up ; 
but the truth was that the centrifugal force often deserted me 
at the zemth, and I fell almost perpendicularly, to be brought up 
with a terrific jolt at the end of the thirty-foot cords 

But this was by no means my big concern The nasty 
part of the busmess was still in store for me, and that was when 
1 hit earth. The swinging was whirling me around at the end 
of the cords like a stone m a monstrous slmg, and I was quite 
likely to be dashed on the ground with such terrific force 
that nothing could be left of my body but pulp 

It was pure luck that saved me — or most of me I missed 
the ground by a few feet on an upward swmg, and my contact 
with earth was made with no other mediator dian mere gravity 
The ^al drop was twenty to thuty feet, and I hit the ground m 
practically ajsittmg position, breakmg the tail-bone of my spine 
and receiving — two record black eyes ! 

How the black eyes came about I cannot tell ; it is a question 
for a physician to answer, but it seemed just as if my forehead 
had been sandbagged 

■\Ihen thej^ dug me out of the soil, they found that there 
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were still signs of life in my body, so they stuck me in an auto- 
mobile and drove me round the field amongst the people — 
just to show them I wasn’t hurt 1 , Throughout tins tnumphant 
parade, I was quite conscious and sensible of all that was going 
on, but, when we reached a comfortable spot behind the hangar, 
I slid into a deep sleep, and did not regain my wits for a 
week 

It was while I was in bed and mending a little that I read 
the account of the death of a boy to whom Allen had sold one 
of his bogus parachutes The parachute concerned m the case 
I knew well, for some time back I had examined it and declared 
It an enemy to mankmd The silk itself had looked prormsmg 
enough, but the harness I could see almost at a glance was 
rotten 

This boy had been an Easterner just recently versed in 
the arts of flying, and had taken it mto his head that no airman 
was worthy of the name without havmg made a parachute 
descent So he bought the kit from AUen, and jumped without 
even mspectmg it 

The silk opened and caught the air immediately — m fact, 
too suddenly, and put more than the average stram on the 
harness But that harness couldn’t have stood the pull of a 
handkerchief , the strappings snapped and broke away , 
the next mstant the youth’s body was hurthng through the air 
at 120 miles an hour He fell between two gigantic tanks near- 
by the airport, and it took an hour to locate his body, or what 
remamed of it 

But Allen didn’t care It was only a httle while after this 
disaster that he hired out another craay parachute This time 
the harness v^as m fairly good condition — Allen seldom made 
his chutes weak twice m me same place — but the cordmg was 
fearful stuff • common twisted fish-lme The boy would have 
been better off had his cords been bits of bootlace. 

When he jumped, the silk opened up just enough to jerk 
him m an upnght position and no more Then the t^vlst got 
to work If you tie a piece of twisted Ime to a bucket, put a 
weight in the bucket, and hold the whole out at arm’s len^, 
you will see that the bucket slowly commences to revolve 
That is what happened to this boy As soon as his weight 
pulled on the corcis, they twisted up mto themselves and befouled 
each other , so much so that the whole mass of cordmg was 
reduced to a cable, and the parachute, which should have been 
spread hke a canopy above him, was drawn mto a mere bundle 
Thus the chute offered no more resistance to the air than the 
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poor fellow lumself, and together they fell, hke a comet and 
Tts tail, to their destruction 

It was about this time that I began to sit up and take notice 
The deaths, conung so close together, and both so obviously 
due to shameful faults m Allen’s handiwork, gave me food for 
thought. Yet I did not at once throw up partnership with him, 
for, after all, he was quite a good agent, and I didmt help him 
to make his rotten parachutes One day, however, something 
happened which finally decided me to steer clear of him. 
This matter was not one of hfe and death, but a much more 
acute thing — money 

As my agent, he had secured for me a 30b with a film com- 
pany. The stunt was a fairly common kmd, and not worth 
mentiomng. When it was over, and the time came for collect- 
mg money, I went to Allen — who had already been paid for 
the stunt by the company — and demanded my pay. 

“ You’ll have to wait for it,” was his reply. 

“ I want It now,” I said, and so I did. 

“ Well, you can’t have it. I’ll pay you all m good time.” 

“ Oh, just when you feel like it, eh ? ” 

” That’s It.” 


“ Well,” I said, “ that’s no good to me.” 

So I qmtted 

As he owed me for my stunt, I pmched one of his parachutes 
as part payment. 


But Allen and everything about him was rotten to the bitter 
end , the parachute was a dud 

The circus was now due to take another trip round the 
counties, but this time in the Eastern States For this tnp 
I was equipped with a swift Nieuport battle-plane, which was 
a refreshmg change from the older type planes I had been 
used to Later on, this same Nieuport nearly killed me 

When we reached San Antomo, Texas, a fellow introduced 
me to the Irvm parachute, which differed from the instruments 
I was used to in one big point . where the old type of chute had 
been pulled open by the static Ime, the Irvm parachute was 
released by the np-cord 

Upon examimng this parachute, I found that this np-cord 
pmied out with it two long and thm steel pins, which kept 
the doors or flaps of the pack closed. Thus, when the rip-cord 
w^ pimed, the pins were jerked out, the flaps flew open- 
aided by elastic cords stretched around the pack— and out 
shot a tiny pilot parachute which mstantly opened and pulled 
the mam parachute out after it. ^ 
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The amazing part about it is that the pilot parachute, the 
big one, and all the cording are jerked out in the wink of an 
eyelid 

I confess that up to this tone I had been suspicious of the 
np-cord innovation, but, as soon as I tried one of these Irvm 
parachutes, I was sensible of theur enormous supenonty over 
the type I had been using 

It was just after I had secured one of these new parachutes 
that we had the only two mishaps of the voyage — but these 
accidents were altogether apart from stunting The first was 
when we flew into a sandstorm, with only a couple of hours’ 
petrol m our tanks A sandstorm is not a pretty thmg to face, 
even when you are on the ground, and, when you are travellmg 
at the speed of an express tram into it, anything may happen 
Not only that — m an aeroplane, good visibility is essential 
when fljnng near the ground 

We had been followmg a railway track, for in this distnct 
a forced landing might mean days or weeks of waiting before 
anjrthmg came near us, and the locomotive was our only link 
with civilisation As we were bound to land somewhere and 
somehow, we headed as near to the track as we dared and came 
down 

The plane jolted a bit as it met earth, but that did not worry 
us After a very brief taxymg, we came to a sudden but satis- 
factory standstill, and all that vras left now was mutual con- 
gratulation on our safe landmg 

Just then I iviped the sand off my face, and made a most 
extraordmary discovery The plane had nearly lost both its 
wmgs 1 

I felt peeved 

A plane, on landing, is not expected to collapse No 
doubt very soon we shall have collapsible machines, but ours 
wasn’t then — at least, not m theory For our plane to renounce 
Its most vital parts just when we nad brought it safely to earth 
was, we thought, a sorry show of mgratitode 

Feehng more sorrow than anger, I peered over the sides of 
the fuselage and tned to mark, amidst the swirl of the sand, 
some sign of the wmgs m the confusion behmd us And then 
I saw what had happened. 

When we had landed, our wheels had struck a narrow strip 
of bare earth between two clumps of cactus Thus, when we 
taxied forward, the fuselage "was given freedom of progress, 
while the fierce vegetation had seized our wmgs m its spiky 
claws and tom them to smithereens 1 
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We left the machine to rot and sat on the railway-track for 
four hours, dunng which the storm abated, and we were able 
to stop the next tram. The officials, peeing the plight of 
our only means of locomotion, were kind enough to give us a 
lift, and the aeroplane, for all I know, still moulders in the 
desert 

The other mishap was a more personal affair, and the cause 
of this was once agam the ill-natured and misanthropic cactus, 
which, although some claim it to be good at heart, has a most 
uncompromising extenor. This time I was landmg quite 
normally with a parachute, but had been blown a httle off the 
beaten track and mto roughage 

I have never jumped mto a bunch of upturned bayonets, 
but I should imagine I am quahfied to descnbe such an expen- 
ence. My chute swung me mto the biggest clump of cactus 
in all North America — I am sure it was selected specially for 
the purpose — and my body was incontmently transformed into 
a wnthmg human pmcushion The pms, I will add, were about 
the size of knittmg-needles 

They had some trouble in getting these thmgs out of my 
flesh, and it wasn’t exactly a holiday for me either. 
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F A M. HEDGES 

This extract ts taken from Mr Mitchell Hedges' book “ Battles 
with Giant Fish,” describing his adventures over a two-yecrr 
programme of deep-sea fishing and exploration work He was 
accompanied by a well-known sportswcmian, Lady Richmond 
Brown The adventure he describes here occurred while they were 
exploring the San Bias Archipelago, Panama 

W HEREVER we anchored our yacht, whilst explonng this 
minute archipelago, the fishing was splendid One 
mormng we had ten ^ack, m weight ranging from 
26 to 41 lb , and the same evenmg got four large red snappers, 
the smallest 30 lb , with one splendid specimen scalmg over 
50 lb I should have caught quite a number but for that con- 
founded nuisance the shark agam makmg its appearance I 
had struck and played my third fish, and nearly got it to the 
side of the boat, when with a rush and a hang, away went 
the hne, one of these vicious beasts dashed up, and liot only 
took my fish (which I should think weighed about the same 
as the other two) m at a gulp, but bit through my wire lead 
as if It had been a piece of thread I ran out a heavy shark 
hne, and baiting with one of the two fish I had caught, after 
a good stiff fight landed the brute It must have weighed 
• nearly 600 lb , and I guess I could have gone on catching 
them, but as I now had the yacht I had determmed that the 
Pacific should be the centre of operations 

In mentionmg that the fish caught here were very like 
the tuna, it may be of interest to fishermen to know that it 
is an established fact that these splendid fish, the great feeding- 
ground for which was for many years supposed to be off 
Catalma, Cahforma, are now known to occur in considerable 
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numbers off the New Jersey coast of the United States A 
year or two back my old fnend Bob Meissner, of the Ocean 
City Fishing Club, caught two weighing over 400 lb. each , 
and Van Campen Heilner, in his book The Call of the Surfy 
describes vividly adventures with monsters of the species 
on the banks about twelve miles off shore It is estimated 


that in this locality they run up to over looo lb m weight. 

Still more recently I received a report that a fish if not 
the tuna, somethmg very closely alhed, had been captured 
off the Canary Islands. It would be most mteresting if this 
could be estabhshed, but one must remember that it is only 
comparatively recently that big-game fishing has been recog- 
msed as one of the greatest and most excitmg sports m the 
world It is really an art which no “ fine-weather ” fisherman 
should attempt to pursue, but for real sportsmen who are 
prepared to endure a certain amount of hardship and take 
the good with the bad, it will give thrills second to nothmg 
I know of. I have done a considerable amount of big-game 
huntmg m vanous parts of the world, but my expenence is 
that with modern arms brought to the perfection that they 
have been to-day, the pursuit of big beasts on land is child’s 
play m comparison with hunting the big beasts of the sea. 

I am now compelled to pass over our discovery of that 
unsown tnbe, the Chucunaque Indians, and all that befell 
us in their country, as it would be poaching on some one else’s 
preserves and would also occupy space which must be devoted 
to battles with the leviathans of the Pacific 


Durmg our voyage through the San Bias Islands and 
the Kaymaals, we gathered an immense amount of data, and 
' added largely to our collection, some of our finest coral speci- 
mens and shells being discovered here, and many strange 
fish I shall always remember standmg on the top of a tiny 
cord mound which had not yet nsen above the surface, about 
SIX inches of water still flowing over it, and lookmg down into 
the mimature caves and crevices, where the surpnsmg beauty 
of the innumerable fish swimmmg m and out was such as to 
be beyond the power of pen to describe adequately. Their 
b^ant, varied colounng was exquisite— peacock-blue, sky- 
blue, amber, scarlet, and some with purple stnpes, while 
every now and agam shoals of parrot-fish kaleidoscopicallv 
appeared like a moving picture 

Tune indeed flies in the study of the amazing hfe in 
tropicd seas. After many adventures and tabulations we 
started the return voyage. We had to traverse an awful piece 
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of water known to the Indians as Islagandee Channel, and 
after two more temfic chuquesanas, El Porvenir was once 
again safely reached, and we went out through the opening 
in the reef into the mam ocean on our run to Colon 

The calmness of the water inside the bamer was cruelly 
deceptive, for no sooner were we out in the channel than 
our terrible danger became apparent A tremendous sea was 
running, huge rollers sweeping right in and breaking com- 
pletely across the entrance Almost before we were aware 
of our peril we were plunged mto the seething turmoil To 
turn round, which I would gladly have done, was impossible, 
and the only thing to do was trust to Providence and proceed 
By almost a miracle we reached the open sea, and once clear 
of the reef I breathed a sigh of rehef, for had one of the great 
curling waves hit us, nothing could have saved us from de- 
struction — we should have been dashed on the coral , reef, to 
be smashed to pieces instantaneously In a sea m which a 
ten-thousand-ton liner would have rolled considerably we 
earned on, and as the day advanced the weather conditions 
grew steadily worse Finally, calling Lady Brown, Robbie, 
and John George together, a sort of conference was held to 
decide what was best to do I pomted out that it would be 
impossible for us to continue the journey to Nombre de Dios 
and survive, for we were shipping water all the time and every 
minute I expected the engine to fad There was no anchorage 
and the outlook seemed hopeless We were m a terrible 
plight As a last ray of hope, John George told us that right 
close in behind a reef a few miles farther on was a deep pool, 
calm as a lake, but our chances of being able to run in between 
the very narrow opening were extremely slight In a few 
words I summed up the position . if we went on we must 
founder and nothing could save us , if we ran the reef there 
was a famt chance that all might yet be well I decided on 
the latter alternative, trusting to the Goddess of Fortune to 
see us through About four or five miles farther on John 
George mformed me we were approaching the place We 
were about three miles out, and looking shoreward, all I could 
see at that distance was young mountains of white water 
which shot into the air forty or fifty feet where the rollers 
burst on the reef 

However, there was nothing to be done but risk it, so 
turning sharply in, with the sea astern, we drove headlong to 
the shore Nearer and nearer we approached , still I could 
see no opening 
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“ For the love of the Lord, Boss, can you see a big black 
rock sticking up ? ” suddenly asked John George, who was 
piloting the boat. 

Not a thmg could I see I strained my eyes through the 
flymg spume, but there was nothing visible but a roaring 
vortex of water. 

Suddenly Robbie exclaimed * “ Right ahead, John 

and there, appearing every now and then, I could see a black 
object. At this moment we seemed to be lifted up out of the 
sea by a huge roller and rushed forward at terrific speed 
It looked as if we were bemg hurled to certam death. After- 
wards Lady Broivn told me she had almost unconsciously 
noticed that beneath my tan I was absolutely grey, and I 
frankly confess I was gapped vrith fear. On either side of us 
rose a white wall of water, the deep boom of which seemed 
to shake the yacht. Straight ahead we rushed, dnven by the 
force of the great roller through a churned mass of foam, 
and then — ^before one could count three^ — ^the miracle had 
happened ; we were through into the calm lagoon beyond 1 ^ 

After a stram of this sort comes a violent reaction. This 
was expenenced by all of us, and it is on such occasions that 
the beneficial effects of alcohohc stimulant are abundantly 
proved. We had a case of champagne on board, and a 
tumblerful apiece I venly believe did more good than any 
medicme It was the first time John George and Robbie 
had ever taken it, but there was no need for them to acquire 
the taste for it, and a few imnutes after dri nkin g it that wme 
certainly pulled us all together. “ Some ” dnnk — and I was 
.never more grateful for one m my life ; ^nd I am sure the 
rest felt as I did. 
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FRANK BUCK and EDWARD ANTHONY 

77 /e Author has spent a great many years collecting live mid 
animals for soos, araises^ and dealers In the follomng story 
he tells of the capture of a huge tiger at Johore, India, for an 
American Zoo 

I N 1926 I was again m Singapore putting the finishing 
touches to a splendid collection My compound was fairly 
burstmg with fine speamens I had brought back from 
Siam a fine assortment of argus pheasants, fireback pheasants, 
and many small cage birds Out of Borneo I had come 
with a goodly gang of man-like orang-utans and other apes 
From Sumatra I had emerged with some fat pythons and a 
nice group of porcupines, bmturon^, and civet cats Celebes 
had yielded an imposmg array of parrots, cockatoos, lones 
(brush-tongued parrots of a gorgeous colounngs) — one of 
the biggest shipments of these birds I had ever made My 
trip to Burmah was represented by a couple of black leopards ~ 
(more familiarly knoivn as panthers), several gibbons, and a 
sizeable army of small rhesus monkeys In addition, I had a 
number of other specimens picked up along the hne 

I was to sail for San Francisco m a couple of weeks. This 
meant that I would have to make a thorough inspection of my 
crates and cages to make sure they were all m shape to stand 
the ngours of a thirty-five or forty-day trip across the Pacific 
With Hin Mong, the Chinese caroenter who had served 
me for years, I made the rounds of the various boxes, he 
makmg notes of new cages and crates that were needed 
His cleverness knows no bounds Workmg with a home- 
- made saw, a crude chisel made out of a scrap of iron shaped 
and sharpened on a gnnd-stone, and a few other primitive 
tools, he does carpentry that is as finished as if it came out 
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of an up-to-date shop equipped with the finest of tools. 
Some of It, in fact, is finer than any carpenter work I have 
ever seen done anywhere. With a couple of chow-boys 
(apprentices) to assist him, Hm Mong would pitch mto any 
task to which I assigned lum and when it was done it was a 
piece of work to be proud of 

The owner of the house m Katong where I usually hved 
when in Singapore had sold it, makmg it necessary for me 
to move out, although I still maintained my compound there. 
After the sale of the house I mvanably stayed at the Raffles 
Hotel when in Singapore I had just returned to my room 
there after an early mormng session with Hm Mong, m the 
course of which we made a final mspection of the crates and 
cages, when I was informed that the Sultan of Johore was 
on the/ telephone and wished to speak to me at once When- 
ever the Sultan telephoned, the information that he was on 
the wire was passed on to me with much ceremony, sometimes 
my good fnend Aratoon, one of the owners of the hotel, 
announcmg the news m person 

As the mormng was still young I was puzzled, for it was 
most unusual for H.H. to telephone so early. It was a very 
serious H.H. that spoke to me He got to his busmess with- 
out any loss of time. Did I still want a man-eatmg tiger ? 
Well, here was my chance. Breathlessly he told me that a 
coohe on a rubber plantation twenty-five miles north of 
Johore Bahru had been seized by a tiger while at work and 
killed. The ammal, a man-eater, had devoured part of the 
body. Work, of course, was at a standstill on the plantation 
The natives were m a state of terror. He (the Sultan) was 
sendmg an officer and eight soldiers to war on the killp.r. 
It was necessary to show some action at once to ease the 
nunds of his fnghtened subjects. If I thought I could catch^ 
the man-eater alive he would be glad to place the officer and 
soldiers under my command, with mstructions to do my 
biddmg. If, after looking over the situation, it became 
apparent that in trymg to capture the killer alive, we were 
takmg a chance of losmg him, he expected me to have the 
beast immediately shot. He wanted no effort spared in 
locating the ammal There would be no peace in the minds 
and hearts of his subj'ects in the distnct where the outrage 
was committed until the cause was removed. In a senes of 
cnsp sentences the Sultan got the story off his chest This 
w^ p interesting transition from his lighter manner the 
vein in which I most frequently saw him. ’ 
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Needless to say I leaped at the opportunity to try for a 
man-eater H H. asked me to jom him at the fort over m 
Johore Bahru, which I agreed to do without delay 

At the fort, which is the mditary headquarters for the 
State of Johore, the Sultan mtroduced me to the officer he 
had selected to assist me, a major with a good record as a 
soldier and a hunter He was a quiet httle chap, so well- 
mannered that his courtesy almost seemed exaggerated 
(The Malays, by the way, are the best-mannered people m 
Asia ) His soldiers were a likely lookmg contmgent It was 
obvious that H H had picked good men to help me with 
the job 

The major was not m uniform He was dressed m ordinary 
rough clothes of European cut I was mterested m the nfle 
he earned It was a Savage 303, which most hunters consider 
too small a gun for tiger-shootmg. This capable Malay, 
however, had killed severd tigers with this weapon, the Sultan 
told me It took a good man to do that 

The major's command were dressed in the khaki shirts 
and “ shorts ” affected by Malay soldiers They wore heavy 
stockings that resembled golf hose If not for the httle 
black Mohammedan caps on their heads and their weapons 
— (each was armed with a big sword-like knife and a Malayan 
military nfle) — ^they nught have been taken for a group of 
b^ scouts A cartndge-belt around each man’s waist topped 
off the war-hke note 

The major bowed two or three times and announced m 
his fairly good Enghsh that he was ready to start We de- 
parted, the officer and his men piling mto a small motor lorry. 
Ah and I following m my car The asphalt roads of Johore 
are excellent — many of them the work of Amencan road- 
builders who did a wonderful job of converting stretches of 
wilderness mto fine highways — and we were ^le to motor 
to withm three miles of the kilhng The rest of the journey 
we made on foot over a jungle trail 

I had requested the Sultan to order the body of the slam 
coohe left where it was when the killer had finished his work 
When we arrived we found a group of excited natives standing 
around the mangled remains One leg had been eaten off 
to the thigh The animal had also consumed the better part 
of one shoulder, and to give the job an added touch of 
thoroughness had gouged deeply mto the back of the neck 
Other groups of natives were standmg around not far 
trom the body, some of them hystencally jabbenng away. 
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some malang weird moaning noises, others staring down at 
the ground in silence One has to have a good compre- 
hension of the 'Wild world-old superstitions of these natives 
to appreciate fully what happens inside them when a man- 
eating tiger appears All the fanaticism that goes with their 
behef in strange devils and ogres finds release when a tiger, 
their enemy of enemies, kills a member of their ranks They 
act like a people who consider themselves doomed. Going 
into a delirium of fear that leaves them weak and spiritless, 
they become as helpless as little children Under a strong 
leadership that suggests a grand unconcern about man-eatmg 
tigers, they can be rallied to work against the stnped foe ; 
but, until there are definite signs of a possible victory, this 
work IS purely mechamcal. The most casual glance reveals 
that each member of the temfied crew is starmg hard at the 
jungle as he perfunctonly goes through the motions of doing 
whatever it is you assign him to 

An investigation revealed that the victim of the tiger had 
been working on a rubber tree when attacked His tapping 
kmfe and latex cup (m which he caught the latex, or sap) 
were just where they had dropped from his hands when tne 
poor devil was surpnsed, mute evidence of the suddenness 
of the assault Then he had been dragged fifteen or twenty 
yards into some nearby brush 

Bordering along the jungle wall — as dense and black a 
stretch of j'ungle, incidentally, as I have ever seen — ^\vas a 
small pmeapple plantation This was not a commercial 
grove, but a modest affair cultivated by the estate coolies for 
their own use An examination of the ground here revealed 
marks m the dirt that unmistakably were tiger tracks The 
' tiger’s spoor led to a fence made by the natives to keep out 
wild pigs, whose fondness for pineapples had spelled the ruin 
of more than one plantation Through a hole m this fence — 
which could have easily been made by the tiger or might have 
been there when he arrived, the work of some other animal 
— ^the killer’s movements could, without the exercise of much 
ingenuity, be traced in the soft earth across the pineapple 
grove mto the coal-black jungle some fifty yards away. 

It IS no news that a tiger, after gorging himself on his 
kill, mil return to devour the unfinished remains of his feast 
If there is no heavy brush within convenient reach he will 
camouflage those remains with leaves and anything else that 
is handy for his purpose and go oflF to his lair. Confident 
that he has covered ms left-over skilfully enough to fool even 
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the smartest of the vultures, jackals, hyenas, and wild dogs, 
he curls up and enjoys one of those wonderful long sleeps 
that always follow a good bellyful and which I have always 
beheved to be as much a part of the joy of makmg a good kill 
as the actual devounng of it. 

I felt, as I studied the situation, that when the tiger re- 
turned for the rest of his kill — assummg that this creature 
would follow regulation lines and revisit the scene of the 
slaughter — he would again make use of that hole in the fence 
It was a perfectly simple conclusion Either the animal 
would not return at all or if he returned he would retravel 
his former route 

“ Changkuls > Changkuh > Changkuk / ” I yelled as soon 
as I decided on a course of action A chang^ is a native - 
implement that is widely used on the rubber plantations 
It IS a combmation of shovel and hoe With the assistance 
of the major I managed to make it clear to the natives what 
It was I wanted them to do 

My plan was to dig a hole barely within the borders of 
the pineapple plantation, so close to the hole m the fence 
through which the tiger had travelled on his first visit that 
if he returned and used the same route he would go tumbling 
down a pit from which there was no return- — except m a 
cage 

I specified a hole four feet by four feet at the surface 
This was to be dug fourteen or fifteen feet deep, the opening 
widening abruptly at about the half-way mark until at the 
very bottom it was to be a subterranean room ten feet 
across 

Soon we had a sizable gang of natives workmg away 
with the changkuh The helpful major, to whom I had given 
instructions for the pit that was now bemg dug, bowed a 
sportmg acquiescence to my plan when I knew full well 
tnat this accomphshed sJitkan who had brought down many 
tigers with the nfle was achmg to go forth mto the jungle 
in <^est of the man-eater 

The pit finished, we covered the top with mpa palms 
Then we made away with the pile of dirt we had excavated, 
scattenng it at a distance so that the tiger, if he returned, 
would see no signs of fresh soil The body was left where 
it was 

All then returned with me to Johore Bahru where I planned 
to stay overnight at the rest-house adjoinmg the Umted 
Service Club Before leavmg, I placed the solmers on guard 
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at the coolie lines with instructions to keep the natives within 
those lines 

The coolie lines on a rubber plantation correspond to the 
headquarters of a big ranch m this country There is a row 
of shacks in which the natives live, a store where they buy 
their provisions, etc. My idea was to give the tiger every 
possible chance to return. Too much activity near the 
stretch of ground where the body lay might have made him 
over-cautious 

Early the next monung the soldiers were to examine the 
pit If luck was with us and the tiger was a prisoner, a 
Chmese boy on the estate who owned a bicycle that he had 
learned to nde at a merry clip was to head for the nearest 
mihtary post — (there is a whole senes of them, veiy few 
jungle crossroads in Johore being without one) — and notify 
the authonties who in turn would immediately communicate 
with the fort at Johore Bahru 

The next mormng no word had been received at the fort 
At noon I drove back to the rubber plantation to see if there 
was anJ^thmg I could do The situation was unchanged. 
There was no signs of the tiger No one had seen him, not 
even the most imaginative native with a capacity for seeing 
much that wasn’t visible to the normal eye 

The body of the mangled native was decomposing ^Though 
I did not hke to alter my onginal plan, I acquiesced when the 
natives appealed to me to let them give their fallen comrade 
a Mohammedan bunal (the Malay version thereof). They 
put the body in a box and earned it off for mterment 

The major did not conceal his desue to go off into the 
jimgle with his men to seek the killer there He was charac- 
teristically courteous, bowmg politely as he spoke, and assuring 
me that he had nothing but respect for my plan Yes, the 
tuan’s idea was a good one — doubtless it might prove successful 
under different circumstances — but it was not meeting with 
any luck, and would I consider him too bold if he suggested 
beatmg about the nearby jungle with his men in an effort 
to trace the eater of the coolie ? 

What could I say ? My plan had not accomphshed any- 
thing and we were no closer to catching our man-eater than 
when we first got to work. I readily assented, stipulating 
only that the pit remam as it was, covered with mpa palms 
and ready for a victim— though if the animal returned after 
the number of hours that had elapsed, it would be performinc 
freakishly ^ ^ 
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There was no point in my staymg there So, when the 
major went off mto the jungle with his men, I left the scene, 
returmng to Singapore with All I still had considerable 
work to do before the big collection of animals and birds in 
my compound would be ready for shipment to Amenca 

I felt upset all the way back to Smgapore Here was the 
first chance I had ever had to take a man-eating tiger and 
I had failed Perhaps I was not at fault — after all, the busi- 
ness of captunng ammals is not an exact science — but just 
the same I was retummg without my man-eater and I was 
bitterly disappomted Ah did his best to cheer me up, but 
all he succeeded m doing was to remmd me over and over 
again that I had failed Usmg words sparingly and gestures 
freely, he tried to commumcate the idea that ^er all a man 
could worry through life without a man-eating tiger In an 
effort to change the expression on my face he grinned like an 
ape and made movements with his hands designed, I am sure, 
to convey the idea of gaiety He wasn’t helpmg a bit Feeling 
that I was too strongly resisting his efforts to buck me up, he 
grew peeved and resorted to his old tnck of wnnklmg up his 
nose This drew from me the first laugh I had had m several 
days Seeing me laugh, AIi broke into a laugh too, wrinkling 
up his nose a few times more by way of givmg me a thoroughly 
good time 

A^Tien we returned to Singapore I kept in touch with the 
situation by telephone, the fort reporting that though the 
major and his men had combed every men of the jungle for 
some distance around, they found no trace of the killer 
The major gave it as his opmion that the beast had un- 
doubtedly left the distnet and that further search would 
accomplish nothmg 

“ Well, that’s that,” I said to myself as I prepared to 
busy myself m the compound with the many tasks that were 
waiting for me there 

The third day, very early m the mommg, just as I was 
beginnmg to dismiss from my mind the events that had 
taken place on that rubber plantation, I received a telegram 
from the Sultan of Johore which, with dramatic suddenness, 
announced that the tiger had dropped mto the pit I No one 
knew exactly when “ Some time last night ” Would I 
hurry to the plantation with all possible haste ? He had 
tried to reach me by phone and faihng this had sent a fast 
telegram 

Would I ? What a quesUon I Perhaps it is unnecessary 
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for me to say how dehghted I was over the prospect of re- 
turning to the plantauon to get my man-eatmg tiger. All 
ran me a close second, the old boy’s joy (much of it traceable 
to my own, no doubt, for Ah was usu^y happy when I was) 
bemg wonderful to behold 

We climbed into the car and set out for the plantation 
at a terrific clip. At least half the way we travelled at the 
rate of seventy miles an hour, very good work for the battered 
bus I was drivmg 

When we arrived, the natives were packed deep around 
the sides of the pit. Never have I witnessed such a change 
m morale. There was no suggestion of rejoicmg — ^for the 
natives endow tigers with supernatural powers and they do 
not consider themselves safe m the presence of one unless 
he’s dead or inside a cage — but they were agam qmck m their 
movements A detenmned looking crew, Aey could now be 
depended upon for real assistance 

In addition to the crowd of' coolies, the group near the 
pit mcluded the major and his soldiers and a white man and 
his wife from a nearby plantation. The woman, camera 
m hand, was trymg to t^e a picture. Even m the wilds of 
Johore one is not s^e from mvasion by those temble amateurs 
to whom nothmg means anythmg but the occasion for takmg- 
another picture I distmcdy recall that one of my first im- 
pulses on amvmg on the scene was to heave the lady to the 
tiger and then toss m her chatterbox of a husband for good 
measure This no doubt estabhshed a barbarous strain 
m me. 

I ploughed my way through the crowd to the mouth of 
the pit. The natives had rolled heavy logs over the open- 
mg, dnven heavy stakes and lashed the cover down with 
rattan. 

“ Apa im? " I inquired, “ Apa im f ” [What is this ?] 

“ Oh, tuan > haninu besar ! ” came the chorused reply, 
the gist of it bemg that our catch was a “ great, big, enormous 
tiger.” I loosened a couple of the logs, making an opemng 
through which I could peer down mto the pit Stretchmg 
out on my stomach, I took a look at the pnsoner below, with- 
drawmg without the loss of much time when the animal, an 
enormous creature, made a temfic lunge upward, missmg my 
face with his paw by not more than a foot. 

This was all I needed to convmce me that the natives 
had shown mtelhgence m covermg the mouth of the pit with 
those heavy logs. I did not believe that the beast could 
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have escaped if the covering was not there , yet he was of 
such a tremendous size that it was barely possible he could 
pull himself out by smkmg his claws into the side of the pit 
after taki n g one of those well-mgh mcredible leaps 

The business of ^ettmg that tiger out of the pit presented 
a real problem This was due to his size I had not calcu- 
lated on a monster like this, a great cat that could leap upward 
to withm a foot of the mouth of the pit 

Ordmanly it is not much of a job to get a tiger out of 
a pit After baitmg it with a couple of fresh killed chickens, 
a cage with a perpendicular shde door is lowered An assistant 
holds a rope which when released drops the door and makes 
the tiger a captive as soon as he decides to enter the cage for 
the tempting morsels withm, which he will do when he 
becomes sumaently hungry A vanation on this procedure, 
though not as frequently used, is to lower a box without a 
bottom over the tiger This is arduous labour, requmng 
plenty of patience, but it is a method that can be employed 
successfully when the arcumstances are nght When you 
have the box over the tiger and it is safely weighted down, 
you drop into the pit, shp a shding bottom under the box 
and yell to the boys overhead to haul away at the ropes 

It was obvious that neither of these methods would do m 
this case I simply could not get around the fact that I had 
underestimated the size of the man-eater and had not ordered 
a deep enough pit. Our catch was so big that if we lowered 
a box he could scramble to the top of it m one well-aimed 
leap and jump out of the hole m another Ordmary methods 
would not do They were too dangerous 

I finally lut upon a plan, and, as a good part of the mormng 
was still ahead of us, I decided to tear back to Singapore for 
the supphes I needed and race back post-haste and get that 
striped nuisance out of the pit that day I could not afford 
to spend much more time on the plantation. I had so much 
work waitmg for me m connection with that big shipment 
I was taking to the United States 

My first move on arnvmg in Smgapore was to get hold 
of Hm Mong and put him and his chow-boys to work at once 
on a specid long, narrow box with a slide door at one end 
When I left for my next stop, Mong and his boys had cast 
aside all other tasks and were exatedly yanking out lumb^ 
for my emergency order Knowing this Chinese carpenter’s 
fondness for needless httle fancy touches, I assailed his ears 
'before departmg with a few emphatic words to the effect 
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that this was to be a plain job and that he was not to waste 
any tune on the frills so dear to his heart 

Leaving Mong’s I headed for the bazaars, where I bought 
three or four hundred feet of strong native rope made of 
jungle fibres Next I went to the Harbour Works and borrowed 
a heavy block-and-tackle Then I hired a motor truck 

When I added to this collection an ordinary Western 
lasso, which I learned to use as a boy m Texas, I was ready 
to return to the rubber plantation for my tiger While on 
the subject of that lasso, it might be appropnate to pomt out 
that the pubhc gave Buffalo Jones one long horse laugh when 
he announced his mtention of going to Afnca and roping 
big game, and that not long afterwards the laugh was on the 
pubhc, for Buffalo serenely proceeded to do exactly what he 
said he would I have never gone in for that sort of thmg, 
but my rope, which is always kept handy, has been useful 
many times, even a crane, a valuable specimen, having been 
lassoed on Ae wmg as it sailed out over the ship’s side after 
a careless boy had left its shipping box open 

When the box was made — and though Hm Mong and 
his chow-boys threw it together hastily, it was a good strong 
piece of work — I loaded it and the coil of rope and the block- 
and-tackle on to the truck and sent this freight on its way to 
the rubber plantation, putting it m charge of Ah’s nephew, 
who was then acting as his uncle’s assistant at the compound. 
I gave him a driver and two other boys and sent them on their 
journey after Ah had given his nephew instructions on how 
to reach the rubber plantation. Four boys were needed to 
carry the supplies the three miles from the end of the road 
through the jungle trail to the plantation ' 

My own car, which had earned Ali and me on so many 
other important tiips, earned us agam. Our only baggage 
was my lasso, which I had dropped on the floor of ffus speedy 
but badly mutilated conveyance of mme that for want of a 
better name I called an automobile 

As I had not seen the Sultan smee the day he turned his 
major and those eight soldiers over to me, I decided to drop 
m on him on the way to the rubber plantation. 

Having learned he was at the fort, I headed for these 
glorified barracks, where HH greeted me effusively. He 
came out of the fort as we pulled up, leaning over the side of 
the car. Two or three times he congratulated me on my 
success m gettmg the tiger into the pit Then, very solemnly 
— (and for half a second I didn’t reahse that he had reverted 
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to his bantering manner) — ^he said, “ Glad you stop here 
before you go take tiger from pit. I would never forgive you 
if you id not say good-bye before tiger eat you ” 

Laughing, I told H H , whose eyes were resting on the 
lasso at the bottom of the car, “ You don’t seem very confident, 
do you ? " 

I “ Confident ? ” came the reply. “ Sure ! You going to 
catch tiger with rope hke cowboy, no ? Very simple, this 
method, no ? Very simple Why you don’t tiy catch 
elephant this way too ? Very simple ” Then the Sultan 
broke into one of those hearty roars of his, slapping his thighs 
as he doubled up with laughter 
' “ Don’t you thmk I can do it, H H ? ” I asked 

Tactilly, he dechned to answer mth a yes or a no All 
he said was, ".This is tiger, not Amencan cow ’’ This was 
more eloquent than a dozen noes 

" I’ll tell you what, H H ,’’ I said. “ I’ll make a httle 
bet with you, just for the fun of it I’ll bet you a bottle of 
champagne that I’ll have that tiger alive in Johore Bahru 
brfore the sun goes down ’’ H H never could be induced 
to n^e a wager for money with a fnend , that’s why I 


stipulated wme. , ^ 

“ I bet you,” he grinned " But how I can collect if tiger 
eat you ? ” (Turning to All with mock sternness ) " All, 
you do not forget that your *uan owe me bottle champagne 
if he do not come back 1 ” Then he exploded into another 
one of those body-shaking laughs of his 

We were off in a few minutes Clouds were gathenng 
overhead and it looked. like ram I wanted to get my job 
over with before the storm broke Stepping on the gfis, I 
waved a good-bye to H H , and we were on our way 

I was worned by the overcast slues, but I did not regard 
the impending storm as a serious obstacle It looked like 
a “ Sumatra,” a heavy rain and wmd-storm of short dura- 
tion followed by bright sunshine that always seems fr^sh 
to those who do not know the East The cluef difficulty 
imposed by the storm, m the event that it broke, would be 
the slippery footmg that would result A secondary probl^ 
would be the stiffening of the ropes Rope, when it has 
been well exposed to ram, hardens somewhat, although it can 
be handled If it xamed, my job would be so much tougher 
We tore along at maximum speed, my engine heral^ng 
our approach ail along the line with a mighty roar Con- 
sidenng^the terrific racket, I had a nght to expect the speedo- 
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meter to mdicate a new speed record instead of a mere seventy 
an hour My bus always got noisy when I opened her up, 
remmdmg me of a temer trymg to bark like a St Bernard. 

The skies grew darker as we raced along and when we 
were a short distance from the point where it was necessary 
to complete the journey on foot, a hght ram started to fall 
By the time we were half-way to the plantation it was rainmg 
hard and Ah and I were mcely drenched when we arrived. 

- The ram had driven, many of the coolies to cover, but at 
least a score of them were still standmg around when we 
pulled up. The major and his soldiers, soaked to the skm, 
stood by faithfully, the major even takmg advantage of this 
inopportune moment to congratulate me again — (he had done 
It before) — on my trappmg of the man-eater. I appreciated 
this sporting attitude after the failure of his search m the 
j’ungle However, I didn’t feel very triumphant The tough 
part of the job vyas ahead of me Getting a tiger out of a 
pit into a cage m a dnving rainstorm is dangerous, strenuous 
work 

I got busy at once Taking out my knife, I began cutting 
my coil of native rope into extra nooses This done, I knocked 
aside some of the stakes that secured the pit’s cover, rolled 
away some of the logs, and, stretchmg out flat with my head 
and shoulders extending out over the hole, began to make 
passes at the roarmg enemy below with my lasso rope. One 
advantage of the rain was that it weakened the tiger’s footing, 
makmg it impossible for him to repeat the tremendous leap 
upward he had made earlier in the day when I took my first 
look down the pit As I heard him sloshing around m the 
mud and water at the bottom of his pnson, I felt reassured 
If the rain put me at a disadvantage, it did the same thing 
to the enemy. 

With the major standing by, nfle ready for action, I con- 
tinued to fish for the tiger with my roj^e, the black skes giving 
me bad hght by which to work Once I got the lay of the 
land I managed to drop the rope over the animal’s head, but 
before I coifid pull up the slack — (the ram had made the 
rope “ slow ”) — he flicked it off with a qmck movement of 
the paw A second time I got it over his head, but this time 
his problem was even easier for the fore-part of the stiffemng 
slack landed close enough to his mouth to enable him to bite 
the rope in two with one snap. Making a new loop m the 
-lasso I tried over and over but he either eluded my throw or 
fought free of the noose with lightning-fast movements m 
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which teeth and claws worked together in perfect co-ordination 
as he snarled his contempt for my efforts The ram continued 
to come down m torrents When it rains in Johore, it rams 
— an ordinary Occidental rain-storm bemg a mere sprinkle 
cornpared to an honest-to-goodness “ Sumatra ” 

By now I was so thoroughly drenched I no longer minded 
the rain on my body , it was only when the water dnpped 
down into my eyes that I found myself growmg irritated 
After working in this fashion for an hour tiU my shoulders 
ached from the awkward position I was m, I succeeded in 
loopmg a noose over the ammal’s head and through his mouth, 
using a fairly dry fresh rope that responded when I gave it 
a quick jerk Tms accomplished my purpose, which was to 
draw the comers of his mouth mward so that his lips were 
stretched taut over his teeth, makmg it impossible for him 
to bite through the rope without bitmg through his lips I 
yelled to the coolies who were standing by ready for action 
to tug away at the rope, which they did, pullmg the crouching 
animal’s head and forequarters clear of the bottom of the pit 
This was the first good look at the foe I had had The eyes 
hit me the hardest Small for the enormous head, they 


glared an implacable hatred 

Quickly bringing another rope into play, I ran a second 
hitch around the strugghng demon’s neck, another group of 
coohes (also working under Ah’s direction) pullmg away at 
this rope from the side of the pit opposite the first ropehold 
It was no trouble, with two groups of boys holdmg the animal’s 
head and shoulders up, to loop a third noose under the fore- 
legs and a fourth under the body Workmg with fevensh 
haste, I soon had eight different holds on the man-eater of 
Johore With coohes tugging away at each Ime, we puUed 
the monster up nearly even with the top of the pit and held 
him there His mouth, distorted with rage plus what the 
first rop6 WAS doing to it, whs h hideous sight W^ith hind 
legs he was thrashing away funously, also doing his frantic 
best to get his roped fore-legs into action 

I was about to order the lowermg of the boy when one 
of the coohes let out a piercmg scream He was No i boy 
on the first rope Lookmg around I saw that he had lost 
his footmg m the slippery mud, and, m his frenzied effo^ 
to save himself, was sliding head first for the mouth of the 
pit I was m a position where I could grab him, but 1 went 
at It so hard that I lost my own footmg and the two of us 
would have roUed over into the pit if Ah, who was foUowmg 
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me around with an armful of extra nooses, hadn’t quickly- 
grabbed me and slipped one of these ropes between my 
fingers. With a quick tug, he and one of the soldiers pulled 
us out of danger 

The real menace, if the coolie and I had rolled over mto 
the pit was that the other coolies would probably have lost 
their heads and let go the ropes With them holdmg on there 
was no serious danger, for the tiger was firmly lashed. 

I’ve wondered more than once what would have occurred 
if the native and I had gone splashmg to the bottom of that 
hole Every time I think of it, it gives me the creeps , for 
though the coolies at the ropes were dependable enough 
when their imn was around to give them orders, they might 
easily have gone to pieces, as I’ve frequently seen happen, 
had they suddenly decided that they were leaderless It 
wouldn’t have been much fun at the bottom of the pit with 
this brute of a tiger. 

The coohes shneked but they held The ram continued 
to. come down m sheets and the ooze around the pit grew 
worse and worse Self-conscious now about the shppermess, 
the boys were findmg it harder than ever to keep their feet. 

The box would have to be lowered at once With the 
tiger’s head still almost even with the surface of the pit, we 
let the box down lengthwise, shde door end up. Unable to 
' get too close, we had to mampulate the box -with long poles. 
The hind legs had suffiaent play to enable the animal to strike 
out -with them, and time after time, after we pamstakmgly 
manoeuvred the cage mto position with the open slide door 
directly under him, our enraged captive would kick it away. 
In the process the ropes gave a few inches, mdicating that 
the stram was beginmng to be too much for the boys. If 
we were forced to let the animal drop back after getting him 
to this point, it was a question if we’d ever be able to get him 
out alive. 

Quickly I went over the situation with Ali I was growing 
desperate With the aid of the major and three of his soldiers 
we got the box firmly m place, the tired boys at the ropes 
responding to a command to tug away that lifted the animal 
a few inches above the pomt where his thrashing hind legs 
mterfered with keeping it erect I assigned the three soldiers 
to keepmg the box steady -with poles which they braced 
agamst it ^ If we shifted the box agam m the ooze we might 
lose our grip on it, so I cautioned them to hold it as it was 

” Major, I’m now leavmg matters m your hands,” I said. 
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" See that the boys hold on and keep your nfle ready ” Before 
he had a chance to reply I let myself down mto the pjt, 
dodging the flymg back feet Covered with mud from head 
to foot as a result of my dropping mto the shme, I grabbed 
the tiger by his tail, swung him airectlv over the opemng of 
the box and fauly roared • “ Let go I” Let go they did, 
with me leanmg on the box to help steady it 

The man-eater of Johore dropped with a bang to the 
bottom of Hin Mong’s plainest box I shd the door to with 
a slam, leaned against it and bellowed for hammer and nails 
I could feel the impnsoned beast pounding agamst the sides 
of his cell as he strove to free himself from the tangle of ropes 
around him His drop, of necessity, had folded up his hind 
legs and I didn’t see how he could, right himself sufficiently 
m that narrow box for a lunge agamst the door at the top , 
but the brute weighed at least three hundred pounds, and if 
his weight shifted over agamst me he might, m my tired 

condition, knock me over and 

“ Get the hamm er and nails 1 ” I screamed “ Damn it, 
hurry up I ” I leaned against the box with all my strength, 
pressing it agamst one side of the pit to hold the shdmg door 
firmly dosed 

No hammer 1 No nails I 

Plastered with mud, my strength rapidly ebbing, I was m 
a fuiy over the delay. 

“ Kast pacoo I [Bring nails 11 ” I shrieked m Malay, m 
case my Enghsh was not imderstood " Nails 1 Pacco ' 
Nails i ’’ I cned “ And a hammer, you helpless swine 1 ” 
There weren’t any swme present but that’s what I called 
every one at the moment I felt the tiger’s weight shifting 
agamst me and I was mad with desperation 

The major yelled down that no one could find the nails 
The can had been kicked over and the nails were buried m 
the mud. They had the hammer. Here she goes 1 I 
caught It . What the hell good is a hammer without 
nails ? ,, 

" Give me nails, damn it, or I’ll murder the pack of you I 
It was Ah who finally located the nails, buned m the 
mud, after what seemed like a week and was probably a couple 
of mmutes Over the side of the pit he scrambled to jom 
me m a splash of mud. With a crazy fevenshness I wielded 
the hammer while Ah held the nails m place, and at last 
Johore’s coohe-kdler was nailed down fast Muffled snarls and 
growls of rage came through the crevices, left for breathmg space 
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Then I recall complaining to All that the storm must be 
getting worse. It was getting blacker. The iuan was wrong. 
The storm was letting up. Perh^s I mistook the mud that 
splashed over me as I fell to the floor of the pit, too weak to 
stand up, for extra heavy raindrops 

Ah lifted me to my feet and my bram cleared. I suddenly 
realised that the job was all done, that the man-eater of Johore 
was m that nailed-down box. I was oveqoyed. Only a 
man m my field can fully realise the thrill I experienced over 
the capture of this man-eatmg tiger — ^the first, to my know- 
ledge, ever brought to the Umted States 

Ropes were fastened around the box — (no one feared 
entering the pit now) — and with the aid of the block-and- 
tackle, our freight was hauled out of the hole. 

Eight coolies were needed to get our capture back through 
the slime that was once a dry jungle tr^ to the highway 
leading to Johore Bahru More than once they almost 
dropped their load, which they bore on carrying poles, as 
they skidded around m the three miles of sticky muck between 
the rubber plantation and the asphalt road which now re- 
flected the sunhght, wistfully reappeanng m regulation fashion 
after the ram and wind of the “ Sumatra ” There we loaded 
the box on to the waiting lorry, which followed Ah and me 
m my car 

About forty minutes later as the sun bathed the channel 
in the reddish glow of its vamshing rays, I planted the man- 
eater under the nose of the Sultan m front of the Umted 
Service Club in Johore Bahru. 

With more mud on me than any one that ever stood at 
the U.S C.’s bar, I collected my bet, the hardest-earned 
champagne I ever tasted 

The Sultan was so respectful after I won this wager that 
once or twice I almost wished I hadn’t caught his damned 
man-eater. H.H. is much more fun when he’s not respectful. 
I enjoyed his pop-eyed felicitations but not nearly so much 
as some of the playful digs he’s taken at me. 

The man-eater of Johore, by the way, eventually wound 
up m the Longfellow Zoological Park, m Mmneapohs, Minn 
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CAPTAIN F J FRANKLIN, O B.E. 

W HEN asked to relate a few of my personal adventures I 
naturally commence with a few scouting yams, and 
will describe some happemngs dunng my affiliation 
with a famous regiment of scouts dunng the Boer War 
Brother Boer was a wily fighter and a true believer m the adage, 
“ He who fights and runs away,” etc etc Consequently, 
good scoutmg was of vital mterest to the Bntish forces opposing 
the Boers dunng the war of 1890 to 1902 Many corps of 
scouts were raised, such as DnscoU’s Scouts, Harber’s Scouts, 
Nesbitt’s Horse, the Tasmanian Bushmen, Remmgton Guides, 
Lord Lovat’s Scouts, and many others, but no corps of scouts 
in South Africa suipassed the famous Montmorency’s Scouts, 
mcknamed “ The Death or Glory Boys ” They were com- 
manded by Captam de Montmorency, an officer of the 17th 
Lancers — a dashing, capable officer who was killed by a Boer 
sniper early in the war The fame of his scouts, however, will 
live long in the annals of the British Army 

Imagine my satisfaction, therefore, when early in 1900 I, 
at the time a member of the Royal First Devon Yeomanry 
Cavalry, was one early mormng ordered to report to Mont- 
morency’s Scouts for duty with them My tumc buttons 
nearly burst with pride, I was so swelled up about it 

At this time my own regiment was bngaded with General 
Leslie Rundles’ “ Starvmg Eight ” Division, so called because 
vve never got anything to eat The satisfaction I denved 
emanated primarily from my “ mnards,” as I saw visions of 
fned goat’s meat, boiled chickens, oranges, and other damties, 
which I made up my mind I would loot from the Boer farm- 
houses dunng my scouting duties 

My pride arose partly from the fact that I could now wear 

I 
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the famed head-dress as worn by “ Montmorencj^s,” which 
was a felt hat turned up at the left side, which left a flat surface 
on which was emblazoned m black and white a skull and cross- 
bones, whilst the hat was surmounted with a jet-black curly 
ostrich feather. 

I have alAvays felt that the reason I was selected as a scout 
was that the horse I ovraed and rode was a marvel She was a 
golden roan, very fast and powerful, and the most sensible 
horse m my regiment For my own part, I was at the tune an 
Ai “ Tenderfoot ” I could nde very well, it is true, I could 
speak a few words of the Boer Taal, I was only twenty-three 
years of age, but I had only been m South Africa for six months 
The name of my mare was “ Pom-Pom,” so called because at 
my baptism of fire at Colesburg a few months previously she 
had been wounded by a fragment of pom-pom shell 

My first day with the new outfit was “ not so hot,” although 
the thermometer registered about a hundred degrees I was 
ragged about my swanky Zeiss field-glasses, my wnst-watch 
(yes, believe it or not, we wore wnst-watches thirty-three years 
ago), my handkerchief, which I earned up my sleeve, my nickel- 
plated spurs, and English huntmg-crop I looked more like a 
Chnstmas-tree than a dyed-m-the-wool member of the famous 
Montmorencys 

The first few days I spent in the new camp and was not 
ordered out for patrol duty. We were at this time bivouacked 
under a kopje about one mile from where my former regiment 
was camped, and I rode over once or twice to display myself 
in the new head-dress and to purloin an occasional canteen of 
rum for the older, seasoned scouts , thereby somewhat appeas- 
ing the ragging I was still receiving 

About the fourth night after joining 1 was ordered to hold 
myself in readiness to proceed at daylight with eleven other 
scouts under Lieutenant Woodcock — destination not disclosed 
three days’ rations to be carried Fellow-scouts informed me 
It was the usual daily sacrifice, being otherwise mterpreted as 
follows Shortly before daylight we saddled up in the bitterly 
mounted, and silently formed parties of four. 
The lieutenant was waitmg for us at his tent mounted and 
ready Silently we marched away at a walk My half-section 
mformed we would proceed for about two hours, endeavour 
to locate a Boer commando, draw their fire, endeavour to ascer- 
Jm their s^eng^ possibly lose a man or two (which was 
designated the daily sacrifice ”), try to capture a Boer horseman 
and question him concerning the enemy, visit a farmhouse or 
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BO and search for hidden ammumtion, interrogate any stray 
natives, possibly fight a small action with a Boer patrol, then 
return to camp. We had proceeded a mile or so when we 
heard a whistle behind us and saw a rider commg towards us 
He soon joined Lieutenant Woodcock The nder was Winston 
Spencer Churchill, who had been captured by the Boers m 
an armoured tram disaster months previously, had been im- 
prisoned at Pretoria, where, after hidmg under the floor of his 

E nson for weeks, he had escaped north to a disused coal-mine, 
idden underground agam, and finally made his way on foot 
to Portuguese East Afnca and thence back to the Bntish forces 
On this cold morning he had obtained pemussion to accompany 
us, as he was now a war correspondent wntmg for The Times 
Little did we imagme that this young man would m future 
be one of the greatest statesmen England has ever known and 
First Lord of the Admiralty dunng the World War ! As we 
rode along he chatted and laughed with each of us The order 
soon came to march m extended order, and the heutenant sent a 
scout some half-mile ahead of us We were commg to nsing 
ground now I was on the extreme nght flank and occasionally 
took a look ahead of me, usmg my powerful Zeiss glasses, but 
could see no signs of hfe anywhere We march^ like this 
another half-hour, when suddenly pick-pock, picklock, zoom ! 
We were under a heavy nfle-fire At the first shot I dismounted 
and, holding my reins over my arm, took cover behind an ant- 
heap and commenced to fire, although no hving target was to 
be seen I looked also to my left for orders to be simalled. 
Suddeiily one of our horses went down, kflled It was Winston 
Churchill’s horse He ran towards the nearest man — ^my sub- 
section — grasped his sturup leather, and the pair proceeded 
to take cover among some rocks The remamder of us 
then closed in, took temporary cover, sent our led horses 
to the rear, and then preceded to fight it out We could see 
no sign of the scout who had been sent ahead The Boer 
fire became heavier, and soon we saw fifty Boers galloping 
down towards us We waited untd they were within range, 
gave them a few vollejrs, and saw one saddle emptied The 
Boers were stopped long enough to enable us to regain our led 
horses and to proceed under cover of a kopje m the direction of 
our camp. Winston Churchill was now holding on to the 
lieutenant’s stirrup leather Then a welcome sound Heavy 
nfle-fong on our left — our own Lee-Enfield rifles speaking 
Our cavmry were ndmg “ hell for leather ” towards the Boers ^ 
Our job for the day ivas done, except that we must find out the 
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fate of our leading scout. The cavalry found him later, he 
and his horse both unwounded. The Boers had let him 
advance right through them, but he found it out and hid in a 
donga until all was quiet 

So much for my first day of scouting ; but what a difference 
It would have made to the World War if the buUet that was 
responsible for the sacrifice of Winston Churchill’s horse had 
ended his career then and there I 

Weeks passed, and almost every day 5aw us out in front of 
the cavalry on our “ daUy sacrifice ” assignment The Boers 
began to fear our scouts, and one mght fifty of us scouts were 
camped on a kopje Unknown to us Brother Boer brought up 
some twelve-pounder guns within range of our camp. At 
daybreak I was making tea over an individual camp-fire, when 
suddenly our camp was heavily shelled. I ran over to the horse- 
lines to get Pom-Pom imder cover, then returned to get my 
tea A big hole m the groimd was all I could see of my camp- 
fire 1 

Scouting has its comical side also. On the advance from 
Bloemfontein towards Pretoria under Lord Roberts, I was 
scouting a supposed Boer position and was all alone Commg 
to a spnut, or small river, 1 found a ford, also fairly fresh cart- 
wheel tracks Deciding to follow these tracks, I was crossmg 
the stream when Pom-Pom stumbled and almost dived into 
the nver I caught a momentary view of large handles on a 
big leather case Dismounting in the stream I fished with my 
arms under water, grabbed a handle, and with great difficulty 
dragged it to the muddy bank I was excited, as I imagmed it 
might be a Boer dispatch-box which had fallen from a cape- 
cart mto the spruit With difficulty I got the case up on my 
saddle, and, choosing all the safest cover I could find for fear 
of being seen by a Boer patrol and captured with my valuable 
possession, I finally reached camp. Instead of reporting my 
luck to my own umt I took the dispatch-box to Brigade Head- 
quarters — a glanng breach of regulations — ^but we scouts were 
not strong on regulations, and I was all on edge to see if I had 
stumbled on the secrets of the Boer Army A staff officer I 
approached seemed as excited as I was about it, and we 
carried the case mto his own tent. An orderly forced the 
heaiy brass lock with a steel tent-peg, and the first thing to 
come to hand was a large map printed on oilskim I felt 
assured now that I had scouted out valuable information, 
specially as the map proved to be one of the Orange Free 
State The next wet bundle the orderly produced from the 
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treasure-chest proved to be a fine set of six military razors — and 
then the shock came The valuable dispatch-box I had found 
contained nothing more or less than the ofBaal barber’s tools . 
razors, scissors, combs, hair-cuttmg chppers, etc , the whole 
belongmg to the Welsh Regiment They had fallen out of a 
transport wagon when crossing the spruit weeks previously 
Of course the story leaked out, and my fellow-scouts conferred 
on me the nickname of “ Barber ” ever after 

We were in advance of Lord Roberts’s huge army, scoutmg 
ahead towards our goal — ^Pretoria — and the end of the war, as 
we then imagmed, little knowmg that after we had taken Pretoria 
we should remain in the field fightmg the elusive Boer for two 
more years 

On neanng the famous Vaal River our scouts fought daily a 
senes of sharp engagements The steep banks of the Vaal 
River affordecf the enemy excellent cover, and they put up a 
stout resistance On the day Lord Roberts’s army crossed the 
Vaal my umt was engaged all day — on the extreme left flank 
in a rearguard action We amved at the Vaal just as the last 
umts were mabng the crossing. Darkness was just setting m 
Dog-tired, hungry, bruised, sore, lousy, and ragged, we 
awaited orders from G H Q To our great humihation we 
who had scouted in advance of Lord Roberts’s army throughout 
the terrifically long march were ordered to camp on the south 
side of the Vaal But our displeasure was soon forgotten 
That mght I expenenced one of the greatest thrills of my life, 
and we were rewarded ten thousand times for remaining 
practically alone on the south side of the Vaal Darkness came 
on, and suddenly, as we looked across the deep and shmy 
waters of the Vaal, as if by magic tmy lights began to shme, 
at first scores, then hundreds, then thousands and tens of 
thousands They were the camp-fires of “ Bob’s ” great 
army When you have marched for many weary months seeing 
only your own small umt, a huge camp sprung sudderdy mto 
bemg m a few hours is an awe-inspirmg and never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight , , 

The mynads of hghts began to irradiate the silent veldt 
A strange stillness prevailed Twenty thousand meii were 
eatmg around the camp-fires The silent waters of old Father 
Vaal began to shimmer with a bnghtness and bnlhance never 
before m all the ages seen on his face — an awe-inspinng sight. 
Clear and quivenng calls from hundreds of bugles soimdmg 
the Last Post ascended to the skies The camp-fires began to 
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die down From my vantage-pomt half a mde across the 
river I had been watching what was up to that time the greatest 
sight I had ever seen. And then from the camp of the Irish 
regiments one single soldier sitting at his camp-fire started m 
a beautifully clear tenor voice to smg, “ I’ll take you home agam, 
Kathleen.” The refram was taken up by other men, then by 
other regiments, until the whole of Bob’s “ twenty thousand 
horse and foot ” were smging and seeming to me to be keepmg 
perfect tune As long as I live I shall never forget this mght 
on the Vaal River. 


"We were given a few days’ rest before the advance from 
Johannesburg to Pretoria, other scouts takmg our place We 
took an active part, however, m the battle of Johannesburg, 
and received an extra clasp to our medals for this hard-fought 
engagement 


I succeeded m secunng a hot bath m Johannesburg — my 
first m six months — and, feehng like a two-year-old, rode out 
of the city with my comrades. As usual we were on the 
advance again About thirty miles outside Pretoria I was 
ndmg along carefully, takmg as few nsks as possible, when 
I saw lights ahead of me. It was almost dark Advancmg 
to investigate I found myself stopped by a high and heavy 
barbed-ivire fence, which I cut vnth my wire-chppers, and 
another quarter of a mile took me to a long and low corrugated- 
iron house I could smell coffee boilmg, and I had a yen for 
coffee at that instant The place looked peaceful enough, and 
I did not expect to find any armed Boers mside. Entenng the 
house by the kitchen door unannounced, I startled two women 
who were coolong They seemed too fnghtened to move I 
asked for coffee They made no move to give me any, so I 
helped myself to a cup, poured it full of coffee, added sugar 
and canned mdk which were on the table, and proceeded to 
dr^ some The younger of the two women then had recovered 
efficiently from her fnght and left the house In my very bad 
Dutch I endeavoured to talk to the now terrifically frightened 
remaimng wonun, who made signs for me to leave the house and 
kept saymg Footsack vooinek," meaning “ Beat it, soldier ” 

^ footsteps The younger woman returned 
wth a harrnliss-Ioolung young man dressed m white. In veri^ 
broken English he told me • “ You are m the Pretona Lazaretto 

iVe are all lepers here You must not drink our coffee or eat 
our food. You must go.” cat 
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I did not need a second invitation to leave, and felt un- 
comfortable for months after, although I was assured that 
lepro^ cames very little danger of contagion 

The next day we entered Pretona, the home of the Boer 
President, Oom Paul Kruger Here I found I had been given 


a commission, and for the tune bemg my scoutmg days were 
over and not again to be resumed for a penod of eighteen years, 
when, on the Murmansk coast in Arctic North Russia, my 
South African experiences stood me in good stead on the 
advance by sleigh from Sovoka to Archangel 
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I SAILED from Liverpool for Jamaica, and after a pleasant 
voyage, arrived at my destination, and discharged my cargo. 
My vessel -was called the Lively Charlotte, a tight brig, well 
found for trading, and navigated by thirteen hands I refoaded 
with sugar and rum for Halifax, intending to freight from that 
place for England, before the setting in or winter. This object 
I could only achieve by using double diligence, allowmg a 
- reasonable time for accidental obstacles. My bng was built 
sharp, for sailmg fast, and I did not trouble myselF about 
convoy (it was during war), as I could run a fair race with a 
common pnvateer ; and we trusted to manoeuvring, four heavy 
carronades, and a^ formidable show of pamted ports and 
quakers, for escaping capture by any enemy not possessing 
such an overwhelming supenonty of force as would give him 
confidence to run boldly close alongside and find out what 
were really our means of defence. 

I speeddy shipped what provisions and necessaries I wanted, 
and set sail A breeze scarcely sufficient to fill the canvas 
earned us out of Port Royal harbour. The weather was 
insufferably hot ; the air seemed full of fire, and the redness 
of the atmosphere, not long before sunset, glared as intensely 
as the flame of a burning city. Jamaica was very sickly ; the 
yellow fever had destroyed numbers of the inhabitants, and 
^ee-fourths of all newcomers speedily became its victims I 
had been fortunate enough to lose only two men during my 
stay of three or four weeks (Jack Wilson and Tom Wanng), 
but they vf&re the two most sturdy and healthy seamen in the 
bng , the first died m thirty-nine hours after he was attacked 
Md ffie second on the fourth day. Two hands besides were 
III when we left, which reduced to nine the number capable of 
performmg duty I imagined that puttmg to sea was the best 
plan J c^M adopt to afford the sick a chance of recovery, and 
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retard the spreading of the disorder among such as remained 
m health , but I was deceived I carried the contagion with' 
me, and on the evenmg of the day on which we lost sight of 
land, another hand died, and three more were taken ill Still 
I congratulated myself I was no worse oflp, since other vessels 
had lost half their crews while in Port Royal, and some in 
much less time than we had remained there We sailed 
prosperously through the wmdward passage, so close to Cuba 
that we could plainly distmguish the trees and shrubs growing 
upon It, and then shaped our course north-easterly, to clear the 
Bahamas and gam the great ocean 

We had seen and lost sight of Crooked Island three days, 
when It became all at once a dead calm , even the undulation 
of the sea, commonly called the ground swell, subsided , the 
sails hung slackened from the yards , the vessel slept like a 
turtle on the ocean, which became as smooth as a summer 
null-pond The atmosphere could not have sustamed a feather , 
cloudless and clear, the blue serene above and the water below 
were alike spotless, shadowless, and stagnant Disappointment 
and impatience were exhibited by us all, while the sun, flanng 
from the burmng sky, melted the pitch m the ngging till it ran 
down on the dec^, and a beefsteak might have been broiled on 
the anchor-fluke We could not pace the planks without bhster- 
mg our feet, until I ordered an awmng over the deck for our 
protection , but still the languor we experienced was over- 
powenng 

A dead calm is always viewed with an uneasy sensation by 
seamen, but m the present case it was more than usually un- 
welcome To the sick it denied the freshness of the breeze 
that would have mitigated m some degree their agomes , and 
it ^ve a predisposition to the healfliy to imbibe the con- 
ta^on, lassitude and despondency bemg its powerful auxihanes 
Agisted by the great heat, the fever appeared to decompose the 
very substance of the blood , and its progress was so rapid, 
that no medicine could operate before death closed the scene 
of suflFermg I had no surgeon on board, and from a medicine- 
chest I m vam admimstered the common remedies But what 
remedies could be expected to act with efficacy, where the 
disease destroyed life almost as quickly as the current of life 
circulated ? I had now but five men able to do duty, and never -- 
can I forget my feelings when three of these were taken ill on 
the fourth day of our unhappy inactivity One of the sick 
expued, as I stood by his cot, m hornble convulsions His 
sbn was of a deep saffron hue , watery blood oozed from every 
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pore, and from the corners of his eyes ; he seemed dissolving 
into blood, liquifying mto death Another man rushed upon 
deck in a fit of delmum, and sprang over the ship’s side, mto 
the very jaws of the sharks that hovered ravenous around us, 
and seemed to be aware of the terrible havoc death was making 
I had now the dreadful prospect of seeing all that remained 
perish, and prayed to God I might not be the last , for I should 
then become an ocean solitary, dragging on a life of hours in 
every second A day’s space must Aen be an age of misery 
There was still no appearance of a breeze sprmging up , the 
horrible calm appeared as if it would endure for ever A storm 
would have been welcome. The imtatmg indolence, the fright- 
ful lonehness and tranquillity that reigned around, umted with 
the frequent presence of human dissolution thinning our 
scanty number, was more than the firmest nerves could sustain 
without yieldmg to despair Sleep fled far from me ; I paced 
the deck at mght, gazmg upon the remnant of my crew m 
silence, and they upon me, hopeless and speechless. I looked 
at the brilhant stars that shone m tropical glory, with feverish 
and impatient feehngs, wishmg I were among them, or bereft of 
consciousness, or were anything but a man A heavy presenti- 
ment of mcreasmg evil bore down my spirits I regarded the 
unruffled sea, dark and glassy, and the reflection of the heavens 
m it, as a siimer would have contemplated the mouth of hell. 
The scene, so beautiful at any other tune, was terrible imder 
my circumstances I was overwhelmed with present and 
anticmated misery Thirty years 1 had been accustomed to a 
sea life, but I had never contemplated that so homble a situa- 
tion as mine was possible , I had never imagmed that any 
state half so frightful could exist, though storms had often 
placed my hfe m jeopardy, and I had been twice shipwrecked. 
In the last misfortune, mind and body were actively employed, 
and I had no leisure to brood over the future To be passive, 
as I now was, with destruction creeping towards me mch by 
inch , to perceive the most horrible fate advancmg slowly 
upon me, and be obhged to await its approach, pmioned, fibced 
to the spot, powerless, unable to keep the hope of dehverance 
alive by exertion : such a situation was the extreme of mortal 
suffering a pain of mind language is inadequate to descnbe 
^^'l^red in silence the full weight of its mfiiction 
My mate and cabm-boy were now taken with the disease 
and on the evenmg of the fifth day, Will Stokes, the oldest 
seaman on board, breathed his last, just at the gomg down of 
the sun At midmght another died. By the light of the stars 
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we committed them to the ocean, though, while wrapping the 
hammock round the body of the last, the effluvia from the 
rapid putrefaction was so overpowenng and nauseous, that 
It was with difficulty got upon deck and flung into its un- 
fathomable grave The dull plash of the carcass, as it plunged, 
I shall never forget, raising lucid circles on the dark unruffled 
water, and breakmg the obstinate silence of the tune , it struck 
mv heart with a thnllmg chillness , a rush of indescribable 
feelmg came over me Even now this sepulchral sound strikes 
at times on my ear dunng sleep, m its lonehness of horror, and 
I fancy I am again m the ship These moumJW entombments 
. were viewed by us at last with that unconcern which is shovm 
by men rendered desperate from circumstances Disease and 
dissolution were become everyday matters to us, and the fear 
of death had lost its power , nay, we rather trembled at the 
thought of survivmg , thus does habitude fit us for the most 
' terrible situations. 

The last precaution I took was to remove the sick to the 
deck, under the shelter of a wet sail, to afford them coolness 
The next that died was my old townsman, Job Watson Just 
after I had seen him expire, about ten o’clock m the evenmg, 
when all around was like the stillness of a dead world, I was 
leanmg over the taffrail, and lookmg upon the ocean’s face, liat 
from its" placidity and attraction to the eye was to me and mme 
like an angel of destruction clothed in beauty, when on a sudden 
I became free from anxiety, obdurate, reddess of everything 
I imagmed I had taken leave of hope for ever, and an apathy 
came upon me little removed from despair I was ready for 
my destiny, come when it nught. I got nd of a load of anxiety 
that I could not have earned much longer , so that, even when 
the nsmg moon showed me the body of the mate, which we 
had thrown into the water, floatmg on its back, half disenveloped 
from its hammock — ^when I distinctly saw its Imd and ghastly 
features covered only by an mch of transparent sea, and a huge 
shark preparmg his hungry jaws to prey upon it — I drew not 
back, but kept my eye coldly upon it, as if it had been the 
most indifferent object upon earth , for I was as insensible to 
emotion as a statue would have been This insensibility 
enabled me to undertake any office for the sick, and to drag the 
bodies of the dead to the ship’s side and fling them overboard ; 
for at last no one else was left to do it All, save myself, were 
attacked with the disorder, and one by one died before the 
mnth day was completed, save James Robson, the least athletic 
man I had, and who, judging from constitution, was but little 
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likely to have survived The disorder left him weak as a child 
I gave him the most nourishmg things I could find * I carried 
him, a mere skeleton, into my cabm, and placed him on a fresh 
bed, flinging his own and all the other beds overboard I 
valued him as the only living thing with me m the vessel ; 
though, had he died, I should at the time have felt httle addi- 
tional pain I regarded him as one brute ammal would have 
looked at another in such a situation 

How the ship was to be navigated by one man, and what 
means I possessed of keeping her afloat in case blowmg weather 
should come on, gave me no apprehension I was too much 

E roof agamst the fear of the future, or any danger that it might 
rmg Robson could give me no assistance , I had therefore 
to rely upon my own exertions for everythmg If the vessel 
ever moved again, I must hand and steer — ^though, from the 
continuance of the calm, it did not seem likely I should be soon 
called upon to do either I kept watch at mght upon deck, 
and could sleep, either by day or night, only by short snatches, 
extended at full length near the helm On the tenth night, 
while the sea was yet in the repose of the grave around me, I 
fell into a doze, and was assailed with homble dreams, that 
precluded my receiving refreshment from rest Millions of 
living things, which had ascended from the caverns of the deep, 
or been engendered from the stagnation and heat, seemed to 
play m snaky antics on its surface. I aroused myself, and the 
silence on every side seemed more terrible than ever. Clouds 
were nsing over the distant sea-hne and obscurmg the stars, 
and the ocean put on a gloomy aspect. No sailor was now 
pacing the deck on his accustomed watch The want of 
motion m the ship, and her powerless sails hangmg in festoons 
amid the dimmishing starlight, added to the solitary feeling 
which, in spite of my apathy, I experienced , I thought myself 
cut off from mankind for ever, and that my ship, beyond where 
winds ever blew, would he and rot upon the corrupting sea 
I forgot the melancholy fate of my crew at this moment, and 
thought, with comparative unconcern, that the time must 
soon come when, the last draught of water being finished, I too 
must die. The next mght, half slumbering, a thousand strange 
images would come before my sight , the countenance of my 
last mate, or some one of the crew, was frequently among them, 
distorted and fitted upon uncouth bodies I felt feverish and 
unwell on awaking One moment I fancied I saw a vessel 
pass the ship under full sail, and with a stiff breeze— and then 
a second , while no ruflie appeared on the ocean near imne. 
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and I haded them m vam Now I heard the tramp of feet upon 
the deck, and the whisper of voices, as of persons walkmg near 
me, whom I uselessly challenged this was followed by the 
usual obdurate silence I felt no fear , for Nature had no visita- 
tion for mortal man more appallmg then I had already encoun- 
tered and to the ultimate of evils with social man, as I have 
before observed, I was insensible , for what weight could 
social ideas of good or evd have with me at that moment ? 

The mormng of the eleventh day of my suffering I went 
down mto the cabm, to take some refreshment to Robson 
Though at mtervals in the full possession of his senses, the 
shortest rational conversation exhausted him, whde talking m 
his incoherent fits did not produce the same debditatmg effect 
“ Where is the mate ? ” he wddly asked me , “ Why am I 
in your cabin, captam ? Have they flung Wanng overboard 
yet ? ” I contented myself with giving him general answers, 
which appeared to satisfy him I feared to tell him we were the 
only survivors , for the truth, had he chanced to comprehend 
It m Its full force, might have been fatal On returning upon 
the deck, I observed that clouds were slowly fomung, whde 
the air became doubly oppressive and sidtry The intensity of 
the sun’s rays was exchanged for a closer and even more suffo- 
catmg heat, that indicated an alteration of some kmd in the 
atmosphere Hope suddenly awoke in my bosom again * a 
breeze might spnng up, and I might get free from my horrible 
captivity I took an observation, and found that I was clear 
of the rocks and shoals of the Bahamas, towards which I feared 
a current might have insensibly borne me , all I could do, 
therefore, m case the wmd blew, was to hang out a signal of 
distress, and try to keep the sea untd I f^ in with some 
' friendly vessel 

I immediately took measures for navigating the ship by 
myself I fastened a rope to secure the helm in any position 
I might find needful, so that I might venture to leave it a few 
mmutes when occasion required I went aloft and cut away the 
topsails which I coidd not reef, and reduced the canvas all over 
the ship as much as possible, leavmg only one or two of the 
lower sails set , for if it blew fresh, I could not have taken them 
m, and the ship might perish, while by doing this I had some 
chance of keeping her alive 

I now anxiously watched the clouds which seemed to be m 
motion, and the sight was a cordial to me At last the sea began 
to heave with gentle undulations , a slight ripple succeeded 
and bore new hfe with it I wept for joy, and then laughed, as 
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I saw it shake the sails and then gradually fill them ; and when 
at length the bng moved, just at noon on the eleventh day our 
becalming commenced, I became almost mad with dehght It 
was like a resurrection from the dead ; it was the beginmng 
of a new existence with me. Fearful as my state then was in 
reality, it appeared a heaven to that which I had been in The 
hope of dehverance aroused me to new energies I felt hungry, 
and ate voraciously , for till that moment I had scarcely eaten 
enough to sustain hfe The chance of once more minghng with 
my fellow-men filled my imagination, and braced every fibre 
of my frame almost to breaking The ship’s motion perceptibljr 
increased , the npple under her bow at length became audible, 
she felt additional impulse, moved yet faster, and at length 
cut through the water at the rate of four or five knots an hour 
- This was fast enough for her safety, though not for my im- 
patience I steered her large before the wind for some time, and 
then kept her as near as possible m the track of vessels bound 
for Europe, certain that, carrying so httle sail, I must be 
speedily overtaken by some ship that could render me assistance 
Nor was I disappointed in my expectation After steenng two 
days with a moderate breeze, dunng which time I never left 
the hehn, a large West Indiaman came up with me, and gave 
me every necessary aid By this means I was at length enabled 
to reach Halifax, and finally the nver Mersey, about five weeks 
later than the tune I had formerly calculated for my voyage 
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T he wanderlust has been m me smce my feet first 
toddled audaciously out of the safe confines of the 
nursery It has ur^ed me, m a continual repugnance 
for any kmd of dull security, mto many queer places and mto 
many queer situations In retrospect, the discomforts of 
being m these situations become negligible, and the expen- 
ences themselves acquire a great attractiveness And, even 
from such expenences whose discomforts were so acute as to 
make merely lookmg back on them unpleasant, I feel I have 
gamed something , for the taste of adventure is salty, and a 
sugaiy flavour makes it vapid and sickly 

In company with the wanderer’s restlessness, impatience 
has ever been my besettmg sm, so let me begm my tale straight- 
away m the vrater ! For, smce I have been m hot water 
of one kmd or another for a great part of my life, I can think 
of no more suitable opemng, though admittedly I should 
have preferred the water a great ded hotter on the occasion 
m question 

It took place some five or six years before the Great War, 
durmg the Midmght Yacht Race run annually from Liverpool 
to the Isle of Man 

At the tune I was part-owner of a craft which, I believed, 
would stand a very good chance of finishmg the eighty miles 
of the course ahead of her nvals She was a converted fishmg- 
smack of about fifty tons, stout and seaworthy, and with a 
surpnsmg turn of speed, considenng her ongm Another 
pomt m her favour was that the man saihng her with me was 
a splendid yachtsman called Amdow, the son of a famous 
farmly of fishermen 

As Amdow and I sailed the Kathleen, as she was named, 
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prior to the race, we became more and more enthusiastic 
about her chances. As far as I was concerned, I was lookmg 
forward to the run immensely I was recently home from 
soldienng in India, and was savounng joyfully ail the dehghts 
of home, high amongst which I placed my old love of yachting. 

The Army mterlude had been great fun at first. I had 
entered the AjTiUery, and had been lucky enough to be drafted 
out East quite early in my career. I revelled in the novelty 
of India, and played polo indefatigably, but gunning itseu 
soon began to lose wliat charms it had tor me In addition, 
I found that my character did not react at all amiably to the 
constant discipline and artificial restrictions of the life In 
the end, I came to the conclusion that the work of a gunner 
did not hold enough interest to grip a man for the whole of 
his existence, and I handed m my papers. 

Fortunatdy, my father, who had recently retired from 
the Royal Navy with the rank of captain, had never taken 
kindly to my mcomprehensible decision to jom the Army in 
preference to the Semor Service, and was now mclined to 
congratulate himself that this latest action of mme qmte bore 
out what he had said before about the degradation of Navy- 
men’s sons who went mto the Army. 

For my own part, sailmg the Kathleen along the Enghsh 
coasts in the gusty March weather, I was inclmed to agree 
with my father that the man who would exchange the life of 
a sailor for anythmg else was nothing but a fool. 

We started on the stroke of mimught in a gale Aboard 
our craft were Aindow, myself, and two hands. The yachts 
moved off together down the misty Mersey, their tall, straining 
canvases gleaming whitely m the lights of the waterfront. 
It was clearly blowing up for a real night of wind. So fierce 
and sudden were the gusts of the gale that two of our com- 
petitors had their mainmasts broken before they were over 
the bar. 

The Kathleen was runmng second, with an Irish craft in 
the lead, and the rest of the field straggling behmd in a bimch. 
We crossed the bar snugly reefed-down 

In the open sea, the wmd was whisthng-wild, battering 
at us, and the sea was tumbhng m hissmg whitecaps We 
had the merest ghmpse of the Irish yacht which had led us 
do^vn Ae nver swmging off, tight-reefed, on a southerly tack. 
Immedi^ely afterwards, she was swallowed up in the howling 
night. Even had we had a better sight of her than that bnef 
second m the peep of the Bat Lightship, we could not have 
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watched her longer, for we had plenty of other matters to 
engage our attention 

There was no sailmg close-hauled that rught We had 
to tack and tack monotonously to keep way on her Amdow 
was a fine sailor, and got every mch out of her before she f^ 
away agam 

The gale now was wrenchmg at the Kathleen with the fury 
of a mad thmg, and the seas were pounding at her quarters 
As we shouted at one another, the wmd would snatch at our 
words and throw them high into the mght The seas were 
runiung as high as the mainmast, and at a terrific speed 

It seemed to me that we were makmg no headway whatso- 
ever, but Amdow assured me that the wmd would drop soon 
In the vortex of that howimg storm, I found it hard to believe 
him 

“ You’ll see,” he promised with calm certitude. 

I did 

In a while a distinct drop m the force of the wmd was 
noticeable Withm half an hour a stiU more defimte drop was 
noticeable, until we expenenced what might almost have been 
called a lull, though the sea was still runnmg as high as ever 

I was all eagerness to get way on our cimt while we could 
We let out a couple of reefs of the mamsail, and made some 
distance I pressed Amdow to put on more canvas, but he 
seemed doubtful, smffing at the weather judicially The lull 
continuing, my impatience grew too much for me, and on 
my own responsibihty I piled on more sail 

As the yacht stramed forward, a squall came roanng down, 
and hit us before we could take m an mch of sail Our mam- 
mast shuddered, snapped, and came down , so deafenmg 
was the howhng of the squall, that I could not hear the 
splmtenng of the wood 

The seas lashed and pounded at us, as we lay there help- 
less, with the wreckage of the mainmast shackling us Great 
waves broke over us, tiny thmgs m a toy boat, hacking at the 
tangle with axes to nght the fearful hst to leeward 

Our task was hopeless from the first We could never 
hope to cut aivay the wreckage m tune, with that sea running 
A mountamous wave descended on us hke a fallmg tower, 
envelopmg us We felt the crippled Kathleeti give a kind of 
despaurmg kick as the shock hit her, then she began to roll 
temfymgly Next moment we were m the water With the 
hst she had already, the force of the wave had been too much 
for our boati and she had turned turtle 
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The water of the Irish Sea on that wild March naidnight , 
was hke ice In a flurry of foam I fought among a tangle 
of kicking spars and clutching ropes to get to the surface 
I came up, swallowmg great gulps of air mixed with spindrift 
I hung on to a spar, and waited till my eyes became accustomed 
to the blank darkness 

When they did so, I made out three white blurs through 
the blackness and the veils of the blowing spume ; I knew 
then that my three compamons had all managed to fight their 
way to the air. Beside me there swelled up the gleammg 
timbers of the boat, tiding bottom-upward 

I saw a white shadow of a face at my side. I cannot tell 
Avhich of my brothers m misfortune it belonged to A hand 
grasped my arm, and I was thankful for the sense of fellowship 
the touch gave me 

The hours passed, and the ferocity of the wind and sea 
did not abate or lessen By silent consent, the four of us 
got as dose to one another as we could, clutching at pieces 
of wreckage with numbed fingers. Every now and again we 
were forced to let go of our handholds, as a spar would wildly 
kick up on end m the clutch of the storm, and to strike out 
for more open water to prevent our heads bemg smashed by 
the falling spar. 

As time went on, it became more and more difficult to 
regain our handholds agam Our frozen fingers slid weakly 
and stiffly from what we tned to clutch, and no effort of our 
aching muscles could make the cold, useless lumps that were 
our hands gnp on to anything. I remember waitmg dully 
for the time when the numbness would creep up my arm, so 
that I could not raise it out of the water ; and then I would 
sink, without the power of resistance 

A stormy dawn broke, and we were still han^g blankly 
to our roUing spars The bitter cold of the water had numbed 
our minds almost as much as our bodies We looked at each 
other dully, with no expression on our faces 

As the light grew stronger, the wmd began to fall, and 
the poundmg blows of the sea on the battered hull of the 
Kathleen grew less devilish Now there was no need to strike 
out from our spars m fear that they would nse up and stnke 
us Our heads drooped, and we hung on m a state that was 
practically unconsciousness 

For my oivn part, I know I was practically all in, when &. 
Peel trawler picked us up I was drugged by the cold and 
the effort of self-preservation which had kept me hangmg on, 
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Yacht Race, it was no wonder tliat I began to grow less and 
less enamoured of the close acquaintance of the sea. 

After a wretched voyage, we docked at last at Havana 
1 need not say that I wasted no time m putting on my b^t 
suit and going out to explore the delights of the town As 
we were to be upwards of two weeks in harbour, discharging 
and re-loadmg cargo, I took a suite m the Hotel Telegrapho, 
and prepared to enjoy myself 

On the night of my arrival, I went to the theatre to see 
La Bella Carmella, the great Spamsh dancer of the day. I 
took the stage-box — -which I could ill afford — and thus paved 
the way to a chamung encounter, which was to end rather 
depressmgly as far as I was concerned. 

La Bella Carmella was enchanting Dancmg has always 
been a passion with me, and I considered myself to be a judge 
of what was good and what was merely ordinary m the art. 

Immediately she came on to the stage I could see that 
Carmella’s dancmg was something very much out of the 
ordmary , and, not only was her dancmg superb, but Carmella 
herself was amazmgly beautiful. 

The Cuban audience went wild over her. She was clearly 
a national idol — and small wonder I At the end_ of an old 
Spamsh dance, amid rapturous yells from her adorers, she 
took the rose she was holdmg between her white teeth . . . 
and flung it mto the stage-box. 

In the accepted romantic tradition, I caught the flower,- 
and bowed, pressmg it to my lips . . . Luckily I had suc- 
ceeded m catchmg it without too much Nordic awkwardness ! 
Smilmg, and kissmg her hands to her shoutmg audience, she 
moved like a flame mto the wings. 

I wasted no time m sending a note round to her dressmg- 
room, saymg, m bad Spamsh, how much I had been affected 
by her wonderful dancmg, and inquiring if I might visit her 
back-stage 

To my great satisfaction, her answer was that I might. 

I found her the centre of a circle of Latm worshippers 
I added my heartfelt compliments to theirs, and she t^ed 
to me, with chamung graciousness, for a while. I left, feehng 
very pleased with myself, proudly displaying the rose she had 
thrown me. 

Imagme my dehght the next mormng when, passmg 
through the lounge of the Hotel Telegrapho, I encountered 
her agam, and discovered that she also was staymg in the 
hotel After that, we met many tunes — more by design than 
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accident, as far as I was concerned ! — and had several Ions 
and dehghtful talks She was a modest and charmm| woman, 
devoted to her art and mthout any of the affected an-s of the 
pnma doma about her I told her of my own humble devotion 
to dancmg, and we would argue and agree, sometimes for 
hours, on our pet topic 

Then came the anti-climax 

I had just left Carmella, and was walking through the 
busy lobby of the hotel, when abruptly I expenenced a sharp 
pam m my back, and heard a soft thud I swvmg roimd, and 
saw everybody stanng at me m horror and, some yards up 
the lobby, a man’s d^k face glarmg at me, twisted hombly 
in the most dreadful gnmace of pure hate I have ever seen 
I felt a strange dizziness swimmmg over me Just beside 
me was a long nurror I turned half round and looked mto 
the mirror 

The haft of a knife was stickmg out of my back, and a 
great crimson smudge was slowly spreading round the haft, 
startlmg against the snowy whiteness of my duck jacket. 

My sense of dizzmess was too great for me to grasp the 
fuU horror of the moment I stared at the spreading blot 
of red, twisting my neck to watch it, and at the same time the 
dizzmess spread m my mmd. I saw the floor nsing up to 
hit me, and, throwmg out an arm to guard my face, toppled 
into unconsaousness 

There was, of course, no mystery about the reasons for 
my rmsadventure La Bella Carm^a’s worshippers were 
legion, and the sight of her so often m my company had been 
too much for one of them Tortunng himself with the belief 
that I was her lover, while he was bamshed from the warmth ' 
of her smile — ^perhaps the poor fellow had never even spoken 
to his beloved — had worked his passionate Latin tempera- 
ment into such a frenzy of jealousy that he had drawn his 
kmfe and thrown it at me, with the sinister sbll of the Cuban 
I never heard what happened to my impetuous assailant 
Luckily, his weapon had made no senous mtemal puncture, 
but It was aimed accurately enough to cause me a great deal 
of pam and discomfort, and I was hardly m a position, as a 
result, to make exhaustive mquines about the thrower 

Withm a week I was out of hospital By the time the 
Lugano put out to sea, I was almost normal agam Before. 
makin g for Gralveston, we paid calls at some of the lesser 
Cuban ports and at some of the smaller islands , by the time 
we put mto Matanzas, our last port of call before Galveston, - 
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I was as fit as ever I was, just as though ray back had never 
known what a Cuban knife-point feels like. 

It was at Galveston that my love for the sea, already sapped, 
withered altogether and died. 

We were lying off the town, unloadmg cargo mto a lighter. 
I, as purser, was in' the latter craft, checking the bales as they 
were lowered from the Lugano. It was very hot in the forenoon 
sun, and I was dressed in only a shirt and dnU shorts. From 
astern of the Lugano there was a great noise of threshmg 
water, where some of the sailors were fishmg for shark, with 
a rope for line and a great hunk of pork for bait. 

The seas round Cuba are literally infested with shark 
We used to fish for the brutes all round the islands, and I have 
seen us haul m four m one morning 

They are hated with an amazmg personal hatred by the 
natives, and the divers who do water-stunts for permies m 
Havana Harbour display amazing courage when attacked by 
shark Their method of dealing with the man-eating horrors 
is neat and origmal They take with them into the water a 
stick about a foot long, sharpened at both ends When the 
shark attacks, they demy thrust a hand, with the stick clenched 
in it, straight mside the brute’s mouth As the great jaws 
snap, Mr. Shark is neatly impaled through both jaws and 
rendered helpless for bitmg. 

The beauty of this proceeding in Cuban eyes is that their 
enemy is caught alive, for, by means of the stick between its 
j'aws, it can be towed to the quayside The Cubans do not 
bke shark, and they have their own ways of disposing of him 
after capture When they have got him where they want him, 
they tie a barrel over his head and another over his tail, and 
send him back out to sea — ^the helpless prey of any marauding 
fish. Not a pleasant custom . . . No, they do not like 
sharks in Cuba . . 

Among the hands on board the fighter with me, storing 
away the cargo, was a young Liverpool seaman called Harris. 
He was standing j'ust at my back, directing the descent of 
the sling, and I could hear him whistling as he worked 

My head was bent over my notebook I heard the sling 
coining down . . then Harris’s whistlmg suddenly ceased ; 
I heard what sounded like a gasp, then a splash. I turned 
and sprang to the side of the boat, and looked over. I saw 
Harns’s arms beating the water despairmgly. I knew he 
could not swun The grisly memory of the sharks tearing 
at the hunk of pork was in my mind. 
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I went m after tun It was not a matter of courage. I 
must admit shamefully that, had I thought for a moment, 
I should probably have never had the guts to do it I 
did not wait to thmk, but plunged m on the spur of 
the moment Perhaps most brave deeds are done thus — 
unthmkmgly 

Young Hams was m a drowmng man’s name He 
struggled like a madman to wrench himself out of my grasp 
Indeed, it was Hams’s struggles which saved the hves or both 
of us — or so an old seaman told us afterwards A shark, it 
seems, will never attack a swimmer who is makmg a great 
stir m the water It will wait till he floats or treads water , 
then will go for him with merciless ferocity 

Hams certainly made enough stir to scare OSS’ all the 
sharks m the Western Atlantic and the Canbbean He was 
a big, strong youngster, and it was all I could do to prevent 
him smkmg the pair of us for good, before the other hands 
could throw a rope to us However, I managed to keep hun 
afloat till they hauled us to the side of the hghter, and fortun- 
ately our rescuers were old shellbacks, who knew the un- 
pleasant ways of sharks. They hauled us aboard with little 
ceremony but much speed, by the hair or the ears, or whatever 
they could grab quickest And, hardly had my feet lifted 
above the water, than I heard the vicious snap of closmg jaws 
just below 

I looked over the side at the long, simster shapes swimimng 
m frustrated circles just where we had been splashmg My 
heart was poundmg like a sledge-hammer, my stomach felt 
queasy with the salt water I had swallowed, m spite of the 
hot sun I was shivenng m my soaked clothmg 

“ FoUowmg the sea is an overrated pastime,” I said to 
myself 

And so, when we put mto the port of Galveston, I went 
ashore, and simply did not go aboard when the Ltigano sailed 
out agam for Newport News 

In my heart was a sense of freedom, such as I had experi- 
enced when my ship had first shpped down the Mersey Life 
aboard had been too limited and full of restnctions for my 
taste Now I was my own master agam 

True, I was practically broke, but the world was wide, 
and all mine for the lookmg at, I watched the hull of the 
'Lugano shppmg over the horizon, and it was as if I had shaken 
away shacHes from my feet 

I turned my face northwards, and made my way out of 
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Galveston Before me now the great ranges of Texas rolled 
away into the distance 

The trail on which I set out that day was to lead me into 
many cunous comers of the world, into the company of many 
cunous types and distortions of human kmd, into the company 
of Death more than once, into many brawls and hasty flights, 
into many strange occupations 

From that moment I forsook specialisation, and became 
a free-lance 
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Pans He carried, tenderly, a package tightly closed with 
wax seals His manner was exquisitely mystenous I suppose 
a Parisian jewel merchant who seeks to trade among the ultra- 
nch has to be more or less a stage manager and an actor Cer- 
tainly he must be one great salesman Of course, M Cartier 
was dressed as carefully as any woman going to her first big 
ball His silk bat, which he swept outward in a fiounsh, had 
such a sheen that almost made me believe it had been handed 
to him new, as he crossed our threshold His oyster-coloured 
spats, his knife-edged trousers, his mormng coat, the pinkness 
of his finger-nails, all these and other things about him were 
made by him to seem to be for me — for Madame McLean — one 
French compliment 

Ned was still abnstle with a day-old beard, and from the 
folds of a peacock-coloured lounging robe was bhnking at 
me across the breakfast coffee-cups He had ordered ham and 
eggs, but he could not bear the sight of them, or of me, or of 
Pierre Cartier 

" You know about the Turkish Revolution ? " said Cartier, 
and tapped his polished finger-nails upon his package in the 
manner of a Kellar or Mulholland about to do a tnck 

“ Why,” I told him, " we were m Constantmople when 
there was shooting m the streets We went there on our 
honeymoon I was adimtted, thanks to Mr Leishmaim, to 
the Sultan’s harem— lust a lot of fatties, except for two or 
three who wore Worth gowns ” 

“ Ah, I do not forget such things You told me when you 
bought from me your wedding present, the Star of the East 
I remember very well It seems to me you told me then 
that you had seen a jewel m the harem, a great blue stone that 
rested agamst the throat of the Sultan’s favounte A lovely 

throat, eh , r. „ 

“ I guess I did " It was too early to argue and, after all, 
I had seen jewels on Turkish ladies that made my fingers itch 
" Of course you did,” said Cartier “ Such things impress 
one and, besides, not many Western women have been inside 
such a place ” 

“ It seems to me I did see that stone ” 

” Naturally We hear the woman who had that jewel 
from the Sultan’s hand was stabbed to death ” 

All my boredom vamshed as he went on 
“ The begmmng of this stone’s history, as we believe it, 
was Its appearance m Europe when Louis the F ourteenth was 
King of France A man named Jean Tavernier had brought 
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it from India at a time when maharajahs and rajahs kept their 
wealth in jewels. In that day the world’s greatest j ewel markets 
were m the Onent. This stone when it was sold to Louis the 
Fourteenth was called the Tavermer blue diamond. Mane 
Antoinette wore it, so we understand , we know positively 
that there was just this one big blue diamond among the 
French crown jewels Mane Antoinette was guillotmed and 
the Revolutiomsts seized all the wealth The crown jewels 
were mventoned, and the Tavermer blue was listed there. 
Then, along with other important items of the royal regalia, 
this big blue diamond vamshed — stolen, so we think ” 

By this time Cartier had me on fire with eagerness to see 
what treasure was sealed up in his package But, shrewd 
salesman that he was, he did not open it. He just went on 
talking, tracing out the jewel’s history (or what he freely 
acknowledged were his beliefs concermng that history) He 
said he understood that Tavermer had stolen the gem from a 
Hindu, perhaps a Hmdu god My recollection is that he said 
Tavermer afterwards was tom and eaten by wild dogs I 
imght have been excused, that mommg, for believmg that all the 
violences of the French Revolution were just the repercussions 
of that Hindu idol’s wrath. M. Cartier was most entertaining 
In after years Sir Caspar Purdon-Clarke, who had been 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Ait in New York 
City, confirmed some of the diamond’s history In 1830, he 
said, a diamond dealer named Daniel Eliason offered for sale 
m London a big blue gem that weighed 44^^ carats The 
Tavermer blue diamond had weighed 67-^ carats , but ob — 
viously that stone could not be sold in its old form anywhere 
in the world with a clear title It was property stolen from the 
French Government, and as such would have been attacked 
and made the object of legal struggles that would have devoured 
my pseudo-owner’s equity In 1874 another stone, the 
Brunswick blue, came on the market, and that stone was said 
^ be the lesser part of the Tavermer. The larger stone 
Eliason had sold to Henry Thomas Hope, a London banker. 
Hope’s wife was a Pansienne named Bichat, who kept the big 

1887. Her daughter had become 
Newcastle, but when the banker’s widow died 
she left her wealth not to her daughter, then a dowager duchess, 
but to her daughter’s younger son. Lord Francis Pelham 
Clmton On one condition, she left to him her countri’^ seats, 
Deepdene, near Dorking, and Blayney Castle in County 
Monaghan, her other wedth, and her collection of jewels, the 
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pnze of which was the blue Hope diamond. The condition 
was that he should thereafter call himself “ Lord Franas 
Pelham Chnton Hope ” This he agreed to do L^rd Francis 
squandered his fortune and got deeply into debt. In 1894 
he mamed May Yohe, an i&nerican actress She used to 
wear her husband’s jewels on the stages of music-halls where 
she was smgmg They could not sell or pawn the jewels 
without nskmg jail, because Lord and Lady Francis Hope 
had only a life-mterest m them However, when Lord Francis 
Hope was declared bankrupt the jewels had disappeared 

Some tune after that Sir Caspar Purdon-Clarke received a 
visit from an old man who made a business of trading bits of 
jewelleiy that he picked up at second-hand stores and pawn- 
brokers’ shops Out of his ba^ on to a cloth-covered table he 
dumped an astonishing collection of jewels, so dirty as to be 
without lustre The old trader accounted for his possession of 
these by s^ing he had bought them at a shenlT’s sale in 
Bnghton They had been among the effects of a music-hall 
actress who had vanished from her lodgmgs, with her husband, 
without paymg her landlady or any of the other creditors who 
had been keepmg the couple practically m a state of siege 
None but the old jewel trader had supposed the ornaments m 
the actress’s abandoned trunk were other than shoddy muta- 
tions, stage jewellery. The cheap lodgmgs bore out that idea. 

V^en he reahsed the enormous value of his bargam, the 
trader went for advice to his old customer. Sir Caspar Purdon- 
Clarke. The antiquarian at once recogmsed several items as 
belonging to the Hope collection, but he most easily recogmsed 
the Hope blue diamond , he knew there vras not another like 
It m the world He advised the trader to get m touch with 
the trustees of the Hope estate The old man did so, and for 
surrendenng the collection received a fair reward. 

After that the Hope diamond was sold to an Amencan 
syndicate “ Selim Habib ” was the name of the customer 
who took It off their hands. Did the Turkish Sultan, Abdul- 
Hamid, ever own it ? I do not know for sure. Cartier told 
me his firm acquired it from a man named Rosenau m Pans 

But I could wait no longer. “ Let me see the thmg,” I 
said unpatiently to Cartier. He breathed quietly without 
movement for at least a mmute, as a concert piamst may do 
before stnkmg trained fingers to the keys of his instrumenL 
That pause was eloquent, and made me feel — as he wished me 
to — that I was being pni^eged beyond most persons in bemg 
shown this gem 
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No word had been said of pnce ; this was just a visit from 
a jewel merchant to a friend whom he admired 

Finally, he stnpped away the wrappings, and then held 
before my eyes the Hope diamond. No other gem I know of 
IS so rare as a real blue diamond ; I have never seen another 
the precise blue of the Hope diamond. The blue of it is some- 
thmg I am puzzled to name Peking blue would be too dark, 
West Point olue too grey A Hussar’s coat ? Delft 1 A har- 
bour blue ? Sometimes when I have looked at it, I have felt 
that Nature, when making it, was half inclined to form a 
sapphire, but its diamond hardness dispels that thought, and, 
remy, it has no more than a quarter of the blue of soft sapphires 
That very rareness of colour is the thm^ that convinced me 
the Hope and Brunswick were once a smgle treasure of the 
French crown 

The stone was set in diamonds, and, as I looked at it, 
M. Cartier told me thmgs he did not vouch for : that it was 
supposed to be ill-favoured, and would bring bad luck to any 
one who wore or even touched it. Sehm Habib is supposed 
to have been droivned when his ship sank after he had disposed 
of the gem. We all know about the knife blade that shced 
through Mane Antomette’s throat Lord Hope had plenty of 
troubles that, to a superstitious soul, nught seem to trace back 
to a heathen idol’s wrath. May Yohe, Hope’s wife, doped 
with handsome, feckless Captain Put nam Bradlee Strong ; 
maybe that was not bad luck, out it was embarrassmg. There 
were others, too 

You should have heard how solemnly we considered all 
those possibihties that day in the Hotel Bristol. 

“ Bad luck objects,” I said to Cartier, “ for me are lucky ” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said “ Madame told me that before, and 
- I remembered. I think, myself, that superstitions of the 
kmd we speak about are baseless Yet, one must admit, they 
are amusing.” ^ 

Ned held thejew'el in his hands long after I had put it down. 

How much ? ” he asked, although I do not know why, 
since he almost never paid for things until forced by threats of 
suit 

Before Cartier could answer I declared myself. “ Ned— 
I don t want the thing. I don’t hke the setting.” 

We sailed for the Umted States aboard the Rotterdam in 
October, and the jewel I was thinking of was no blue diamond, 
but ray precious little son. 

FAHE 


G. 
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A tide goes out, a tide comes m , so I would descnbe my 
leavmg him and my coming bacL I take no credit for the 
wild, uncontrolled love I had for httle Vmson I am, myself, 
the merest speck of life, but I think its fullest force exerts 
Itself whenever life breeds life I cannot remember when I 
did not hunger after thrills That is the key to all my reckless- 
ness, I fancy For some thrills I have paid terrific pnces and, 

n erly, I almost paid the bluest one of all for Vinson 

n the McLean pnvate Pullman car we hastened from New 
York to Bar Harbour We found the baby strong and smilmg, 
a nme-months-old man, gurghng, laughing, showmg just the 
suggestion of a tooth What exquisite joy it w'as to feel his 
rose-hke ear pnntmg itself against my neck, to test the vigour 
of his kick against my stomach 1 

But Pierre Cartier had not forgotten me Mother, Ned, 
the baby, and I were back at 2020 m November when we had 
a letter from the Cartier estabhshment at 712 Fifth Avenue 
It was addressed to Ned 

" Dear Sir, — We have the pleasure to inform you that 
Mr Pierre Cartier has amved from Europe this morning 
on the Lusttama He has brought with him the documents 
concerning the Hope diamond He has a book written by 
Tavermer himself, who, if you remember, sold the stone to 
King Louis XIV 

Besides, he has a book wntten by the great French 
, expert of all jewels of tlie crown of France and you will 
have there all details you require. 

“ Mr Pierre Cartier will be glad to be honoured with 
an appomtment, so as to be able to give you all further 
detaus you may require 

“ Avraitmg your kind answer, 

“ We beg to remam, dear sir, 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ Cartier ” 

Ned talked with Pierre Cartier and reported that the jewel 
merchant simply wanted me to keep the Hope dia m ond in my 
custody from Saturday until Monday. I agreed, of course, 
telling Ned to put the gem on my dresser 

For hours that jewel stared at me. The settmg had been 
changed completely to a frame of diamonds, and there was a 
splendid chain of diamonds to go about my neck. At some time 
dunng that night I began to want the thmg 
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Do I believe a lot of silly superstitions, legends of the 
diamond ? I must confess I know better and yet, knowing 
better, I believe. By that I mean I never let my friends or 
children touch it Call it a foolish woman s fetish if you lilm , 
after you have said so without contradiction, let me say that 
I have come to feel — not think — ^that I have developed a sort 
of immunity to its evil What tragedies have befallen ine 
might have occurred had I never seen or touched the diamond 
I have sense enough to know that fortune-tellers gam fame 
as prophets by habitually predicting probabihties My observa- 
tions have persuaded me that tragedies, for any one who lives, 
are not escapable 

Pierre Cartier came to call on Monday mormng, but the 
deal hung fire for several months The price was fixed at 
$154,000 I agreed to pay $40,000 before long and then, in 
the space of three years $114,000 1 had an emerald and pearl 

pendant with a diamond necklace that pleased me less, and 
Cartier accepted that as part of the price Then I signed a 
note and Ned signed too I put the cham around my neck and 
thereby seemed to hook my life to its destiny of good or evil 
I knew Ned’s mother would try to stop me. That was why 
I hurried to make the purchase irrevocable. When Cartier 
"nside his pocket, I called Mrs McLean on the 

, I have bought the Hope diamond ” 

With her at the time was Mrs Robert Goelet, who told me 
afterwards that my mother-m-law almost famted 

What I heard her say was, “ It is a cursed stone and you 
must send it back. Worse thajj its being freighted with bad 
luck IS your bujung of it — a piece of recklessness Money is 
a trust for better things than jewel buying ” 

She lectured on and on, and only now and then did I break 

in to say, “ But, Muinmie ” 

She did not let me say much more, because she had a 
thousand objections bursting forth 

Finally I said firmly, “ But, Mummie, everybody has bad 
luck You never know ” 

She reported then that Mrs Goelet was joimng m her 
entreaty to save me from a piece of madcap folly Mrs Goelet 
actually spoke to me over the telephone Then they drove 
around to see me, continuing to urge a change of mmd even 
while they handled and admired the gem So, at last, knowing 
I was obliged to be a nice daughter-in-law, I sent back the 
stone to Cartier 


put our note 1 
telephone 
“ Mumnue 
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And Cartier quite promptly sent it back to me 

Bad luck ? Within a narrow space, just about a year or 
so, both women died Mrs Goelet was stricken on her 
jracht , Mummie died of pneumonia at Bar Harbour They 
had to die sometime, as we all do Nevertheless, lacking other 
philosophy to meet such events, I made mine up when needed 
out of odds and ends of superstition and common sense — as 
do most people, I suppose In me were half-sprouted faiths 
in saints concerning whom I had no teachings Perhaps I 
simply scared myself for fun , at any rate, I did beheve that 
blue diamond was a talisman of evil 

Evexy day I received letters from persons near and far 
who had read that I had become the owner of this stone. A 
man wrote to me about how he had nearly drowned when the 
ss Sane went down He imphed the Hope diamond was 
aboard, but did not explain who saved it when he asked me to 
compensate him for some of his later troubles, which he 
blamed on his former proximity to the thmg that was hanging 
on my neck I had letter after letter from May Yohe, now 
trymg to recoup some bit of happmess from the nun of her life 
She blamed the diamond , as one woman to another, she 
begged me to throw it away and break its spell Every time I 
got a dozen letters I got fresh thrills, but m spite of myself I 
began to have about my life some of that feelmg with which we 
await the rising of a curtam at a play 

One day I said to Maggie Buggy, “ Can’t we get some pnest 
you know to lay the curse ? ” 

“ A pnest will bless the stone,” said Maggie, “ and be sure 
that will foil the devil in iL” 

We set out m my electnc victoria for the church of Mon- 
signor Russell. 

“ Look, Father,” I said to him, “ this thmg has got me 
nervous Would you bless it for me ? ” 

We were m a small side room of the church, and Monsignor 
Russell donned his robes and put my bauble on a velvet 
cushion 

As he contmued his preparations, a storm broke Light- 
ning flashed Thunder shook the church I don’t mmd 
saymg vanous things were scared nght out of me There was 
no wind or ram , just darkness and these lund hghtmng 
thrusts Across the street a tree was struck and sphntered 
Maggie was half frantic with her fear ; beads were clicking 
through her fingers I wished I could have such faith , 
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Maggie was calling on personages with whom I rarely reckon 
in my thoughts 

Monsignor Russell’s Latm words gave me strange comfort. 
Ever since that day, I’ve worn my diamond as a charm I kid 
myself, of course — but I like to pretend the thing brings good 
luck. As a matter of fact the luckiest thing about it is that, if 
I ever had to, I could hock it. 

Gnef over the loss of my father brought me back, tem- 
porarily, to morphine. 

I was becoming more curmmg than an animal in hiding my 
supply of morphine A squirrel saving nuts is limited by its 
undeveloped imagination when it bunes such winter treasure 
in earth holes or hollow trees ; but I was not so handicapped 
A squirrel, for example, is debarred from sendmg money to 
some greedy doctor or drugmst and making arrangements to 
have a bit of powder sent each day by mail. (That was a tnck 
of mine that worked until Ned had all our mail dehvenes 
switched from 2020 to the Washington Post.) 

Thin packages were cached beneath my bedroom carpet. 
With a^ pair of scissors I would make skdftil cuts in obscure 
places in the funuture and then, as far m as I could poke my 
thmmng arm into the stuffing of chairs, couches, sofas, I would 
put a small brown bottle, hopmg thus to impregnate my 
future with the drug I craved I seem to recall that I had one 
big bottle stored away inside the pipe organ 

I was always popping into drug stores, although on most 
shojiping tnps I would simply flick a finger at some servant as 
a si^al to begone upon my errand. In those days a woman, 
diamond laden, could buy laudanum by the quart if she would 
simply pay the druggist what he asked. I always went provided 
with some sort of prescription 

Months went by, and what with dope and drink I had no 
trace of appetite I could not keep a thmg on my stomach, 
so I would fill myself with narcotics and go, completely dazed, 
for two or three hours of driving 

There was one advantage for me in the habit Ordmanly 
I worried incessantly about the money — about all the things 
that formerly my father had dealt with ; but when I tohk 
morphine there were no worries, no cares Of course I paled 
until I looked like a ghost. 

If by some bad chance I could not get the stuff the instant 
I required xt, I would take a dose of chloral, or anything 
narcotic that I could buy in the drug stores 
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Then one day I confessed to Ned 

He was shocked, but sweet “ Can’t you stop ? ” he asked 
me “ Suppose you try real hard You know, we’ve got the 
baby , we must think of him ” 

“ I’ll stop ” But I was quite unable to keep my word 
without help, so one day I called up Dr Hardin I told him 
I had been taking morphine again, that it was beyond my 
control, and I wanted him to cure me of the habit 

He came, asked some questions, and left beside my bed a 
big green bottle from which I was supposed to take a small and 
measured dose whenever I could not control my nerves Well, 
dunng that night I drank everything m the bottle 

It must have been about ten days later that I came to what 
we may caU my senses. When I could focus my eyes, I saw 
two ivomen sitting in the room , they wore white starched 
uniforms Dr. Barker was m charge of my case then. 

I also learned that, dunng those days when I was bhthermg 
and dazed. Dr Barker had wanted me locked up m some 
sanatonum That was when Ned McLean did something fine 
for me 

“ We’ll have a sanatonum nght upstairs,” he said, '* on 
the top floor of this house If she were to come out of this 
locked up somewhere, she never would recover from the 
shock She stays here ' ” 

I was meant to “ taper off ” At times I felt such pains as 
must afflict a creature while a bigger beast eats and claws at 
Its middle God-awful things were hiding underneath my 
bed, and it was no use tellmg me they were not there — I knew 
they were, and felt their dreadful everchangmg shapes 
One day I telephoned for Barker 

“ I am ready now' to fight this thmg myself I will do as 
you say — that is, I will try, and certainly I will submit myself to 
any rule you make Just to prove me, put a vial of morphine 
tablets on the table here beside my bed I won’t touch them, 
and I won’t dnnk or smoke a cigarette ” 

I do not know whether it really ivas morphine that Dr 
Barker left with me, but I beheved it \vas Wrestlmg with 
myself to keep resistmg, I would become drenched with 
perspiration I did not win the fight for hours 

I know there W'as a month when dunng any mght I did not 
pass more than half an hour m bed We used to walk around 
that mammoth house throughout the mght, the nurses and I 
We would circle every gallery as, so many times, I’ve paced 
the decks of Imers We would go from the top floor to the 
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ground, each nurse holding tightly to an arm ; and when we 
would round a corner or go mto another room I would start 
and tremble 

“ What’s that crawlmg on the wall ? ” 

" Now, now, that’s just a shadow, darling ” 

“ If that’s a shadow it has legs with substance and a shmy, 
writhmg tail ” 

Don’t ask me to account for it : I really saw the thmgs the 
nurses said I fancied out of shadoi^^ I have had lots of time 
to tlunk about the matter It is my belief that out of mental 
records of my past the impression of some lizard or garden 
snake no bigger than a pencil came crawlmg mto memory, and 
that m my dehnum these old impressions were enlarged and 

n ected against the wall and ceilings of my home 

iventu^y I seemed to find myself with a lessemng cravmg, 
but whenever Barker came he warned me . no drinks, no 
smokmg 

I had the help of all who loved me, including Ned We 
used to talk of my afihction without a trace of passion He 
wanted me to disciplme myself for the sake of our baby , but 
he was unwilling to disaplme himself 

One mght, about the time Barker was becoming proud of 
his cure of me, Ned did not come home I sent his secretary 
to the Post to get him When the secretary failed to produce his 
boss, I called up Ned and ordered him to come right straight 
to 2020 

“ I’m not coming home to-mght ” 

“ Unless you come I’m gomg to pour myself a nice big 
dn^ ” There were terrific implications there Need I confess 
again that I was warped and spoiled ? 

“ Go on Take your dnnk. I’m not coming home ” 

I was in the fix of a man who draws a gun and lacks the 
nerve to shoot I called up Barker over in Baltimore, and told 
him Ned and I were fighting and that I was about to take a 
The two nurses. Miss Sheam and Miss O’Brien, were 
still stay mg '^th me, although I was supposed to be quite cured. 

Listen,” said Dr Barker : ” don’t you dare touch a thing 
Get your hat and coat and come straight to me as fast as you 
can come. I’U be waitmg. Mmd, now.” 

I ordered the car and told the two nurses to get ready 
Mother had learned of this commotion She pleaded with me 
to calm myself and stay at home. I would not hsten, flouncing 
out of the door to where the car was waitmg under the glass- 
roofed porte-cocMre 
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" You open it up,” I said to the chauffeur, " and if you fail 
to pass each car ahead you can be sure some one else wul dnve 
for me to-morrow ” 

I guess I made him mad, or hurt his pride , at any rate, 
he broke some records for the run from Washington to Balti- 
more, and lost a fender 

Those two calm nurses were anythmg but calm when we 
amved The Irish saints they called on for protection were 
pretty nearly a Cathohc education for me 

A suite had been engaged at one of the hotels 

Dr Barker was waitmg m my sittmg-room He is an 
admirable man — ^handsome, effective, self-contained, and 
forceful. I owe him much 

“ I’m through,” I said to Dr. Barker. “ Ned’s actmg up, 
tembly He would not come home to-mght and I am through ” 

Barker raised his eyebrows a little and looked at me 

“ Now,” went on the dramatist m me, “ I’m going to order 
three cocktails, and cigarettes I’m pullmg wide the throttle 
on the road to hell ” 

Barker seated himself in a comfortable chair and merely 
looked at me. 

Presently a hotel servant came and placed the tray of 
cocktails and the agarettes on the mantelpiece The door 
closed and we two again were alone I rubbed my hands Then 
I walked up to the cocktails — three Manhattans 

I could not reach out for a glass I told myself that Barker 
had me hypnotised. Probably the truth is I could not bear 
to see a man so fine gaze at me with contempt It was then 
about half-past nine. 

We were there until three-thirty in the mormng, and if 
Barker spoke two words I do not remember them He simply 
watched me. Repeatedly I went to the mantelpiece and 
stopped, just as if I were a clock that had been wound too 
tightly. Whether Barker really hypnotised me or whether he 
simply aroused my self-respect I do not know. At some time 
before dawn the nurses put me to bed, and Barker gave me 
something he said would make me sleep It did 

That was the last struggle I had with morphine I think the 
credit goes half to Barker, half to litde Vinson Walsh McLean 

When I returned home I discovered that Ned was still 
off somewhere on a drinkmg spree My nurses remamed with 
me lor some time after that, and even when they left I continued 
to be careful My bout with morphine was over for ever 
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Cherry Kearton, famous for filming wild animals, gives here 
some of his narrow escapes whilst taking pictures in Africa 

I N 1909 I. travelled from England m a small cargo-boat 
and reached Mombassa on the mommg after a terrific 
storm Everythmg there was very pnmitive — though none 
the less interesting to a new comer for that — and instead of 
landing at a weU-built quay beside the Customs House, I was 
put ashore m a small boat and landed on a shingle beach 

Though I had already been to the Sahara, I had not at 
that time attempted to photograph anything that could properly 
be called “ jungle life,’’ and though I had read a good many 
books on Afnca I had — as events proved — only a very vague 
idea of what I should find when I got there Of course, I 
pictured myself facmg hons and elephants and wondered 
what I should do when they charged. I expected to find 
Afnca a jungle of tangled trees and vines and undergro^vth, 
through which elephants and rhinos would come crashing 
mightily ; and though I knew that there must be open spaces 
where buck and gazelles in small herds would wander and 
browse, I thought they would be like islands m the midst of 
the jungle I expected to have frequently to cut my way 
with a hatchet to reach them and then to set up my camera 
and wait tiU something came near enough for me to get my 
pictures. In a general way I was quite prepared for diffi- 
culties, though filled ^vlth confidence — bom of my previous 
expenences — that I should be able to overcome them But 
of the actual difficulties that did beset me, I had no expectation 
whatever. Nor was I in the least prepared for the amazing 
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mile I tramped, yard after aching yard I crawled ; I used all 
the skill I had m stalking, in taking cover ; I built hides which ' 
m England would have crowned my elTorts with success , 
and yet for day after day I failed to get the pictures I wanted 

I ivas well aware that though my hunter fnends could kill 
at'tv^o hundred yards, I with my camera had to get withm 
fifty yards in order to get any result that would be recognisable 
on the screen And that seemed impossible Moreover, 
there were worse drawbacks to tiynng than the disheartening 
sense of failure • there were seeds m the grass which got into 
my boots and then worked mto my flesh, creating sores, and 
there were literally thousands of ticks — I had to scrape them 
off my legs with my hunting-kmfe I would come back to 
camp in the evemng, too weary and too sore even to reahse 
my disappointment It was not Paradise that I thought of 
then ! 

Nor did I at first find much joy in the expenence of camp- 
ing m Africa To set up one’s camp m the wilds and sleep 
there alone with Nature — ^it is a thing that every boy has 
dreamed of I, too had, looked forward to it City life, 
which I have never liked, would be forgotten I would lie 
under the stars and hsten to birds, and fall asleep at last to 
awake at dawn and look out on jungle scenes among which I 
could take the most marvellous pictures But it wasn’t like 
that I didn’t he and hsten to birds I sought desperately 
for sleep hour after hour in the mght amid a hundred uncom- 
fortable noises — the ghastly laugh of the hyena, the cry of the 
jackal, the puffing of a rhinoceros And when at last sleep 
came, I would be roused almost at once — roused with a quaking 
start by the roar of a lion Safely m England, I had thought 
it would be a grand thing to hear a lion roanng in his native 
jungle. But the first time I heard it, the repeated and ever- 
growing roar of satisfaction, swelling up and up and then 
slowly djnng away, I did not think it grand, but only ternble 
I don’t Imow how near it was — if I had guessed then, I should 
probably have been virong — ^but it seemed alarmingly close, 
and my mind was filled with a picture of a lion suddenly 
breakmg mto my camp, putting the native boys to flight, and 
then seizing me as I hurried out of my tent It was no 
pleasant thought with which to be aroused from dreams 
As usually happens, it was time that brought the cure 
Even to-day, after twenty-five years, the roaring of lions is 
bloodcurdling and awesome to me, especially since several 
of my old chums have been killed by them But I know now, 
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fairly accurately, how far the sound has travelled before it 
reaches me — and usually it is a good distance, I know too, 
what I did not appreciate then, that only m the rarest cases 
will a lion attack a camp where there is a blazmg fire In fact, I 
can measure the danger — and conseq^uently I can laugh at it 

That knowledge came slowly, and with it came a great deal 
of other knowledge about my job as an animal photographer 
I learnt that stalking in Afnca was quite different from stalking 
in England, because one animal would warn another. At 
first I imagined that I could disregard a buck feeding up wmd 
when I vranted to stalk another that was feeding down wmd , 
but I very soon foimd that the one I ignored would give a 
wammg to the one from which I was hidden I also found 
that I couldn’t trust my eyes, Agam and agam I would try 
to stalk giraffe — a difficult operation at the best when one is 
canymg a heavy cmeraato^ph camera — and I would get 
behmd a bush with the satisfactory feehng that I was so far 
undetected ; then I would notice a slight movement m a 
thorn-tree and discover that a part of that thorn tree was 
really a giraffe which harmomsed so closely with it that I had 
never detected him — and yet he was watchmg me over the 
top of the tree so that he warned the others before I could get 
the camera into action 

So eventually I dedded that my experience in the Bntish 
Isles counted for very little in these new conditions My old 
methods could not even be adapted I considered using the 
ingemous kind of hides my brother and I had employed m 
England, but altenng them to suit the locahty ; thus, instead of 
usmg a dummy sheep, I thought I might have a dummy 
zebra But my hunting friends quickly pointed out how easy 
It would be for them to shoot that zebra — and me inside it , 
and they asked what, for another thmg, I proposed to do if the 
“ zebra ” was stalked by a hon 

I therefore decided to content myself with sunpler hides 
made with hoUowed-out bushes with a thin hmng of grass and 
leaves matted m front These I planned to build beside the 
animals’ tracks and water-holes 

But I soon foimd that even that was not as simple as it 
looked One day I got a compamon to build a screen of this 
sort around me, and then he went away while I remamed with 
the idea of photographing a herd of eland as they grazed past 
me When the eland came m sight, they stopped about a 
hundred yards away (too far for my purpose), and prepared to 
settle down for the heat of the day 
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While I was wondering what to do, I happened to glance 
up. And there, only a few feet from my head, I saw a huge 
python It was lying in the thorn-bush which formed part of 
my shelter, and was gazing at me with what I suppose was 
astomshment, tummg its head this way and that to get a 
better view. 

I didn’t wait an mstant I had a rifle beside me and, 
seizing it, I put a bullet clean through the python’s head. 

But snakes are not lulled easily. This one lashed out even 
after it was dead — I suppose it is a sort of reflex action — and 
as I leapt out of my shelter it very nearly struck me. Then 
my compamon and some natives came running up, havmg 
heard the shot. We chopped away some of the branches with 
the idea of uncoilmg the python from the free, and eventually 
succeeded m loosenmg some eight feet of it — and then suddenly 
the great dead snake contracted itself and twisted round my 
conmanion, pinmng him against the tree 1 

That mcident gave me a dislike of hides in Afnca Later 
I discovered other difiiculties. One of them was that when 
you are shut in a hide with only a small peep-hole through 
which to peer at the outside world, you lose all sense of pro- 
portion. You cannot compare the sizes of things, and if aU 
you can see is a leaf with a fly on it, before many minutes have 
passed you will find it impossible to reahse that that fly is not 
alrnost as big as an elephant. This creates a sense of unreahty 
which IS soon followed by a loss of balance If your hide 
is quite securely fixed on the ground, well and good ; but if it 
shows any tendency to wobble, your efforts to steady yourself 
will almost invariably make matters worse. 

I had discovered this in England, but I was very forcibly 
remmded of it very soon after I started work in Africa, when I 
left the plains and went to photograph waterfowl on Lake 
Naivasha. I got a small boat and covered the bows of it with 
canvas and the middle with reeds, leaving only small peep- 
holes for my eyes and the lens of my camera. I paddled the 
nose rested m a small isolated clump of reeds, 
and then I crawled forward with my camera under the canvas 
covermg. I got everything into position and crouched as 
comfo^bly as I could, expecting a long wait "Through the 
peep-hole I could see a few stems of reeds and a small stretch 
of water between them. At this I stared, losing all sense of 
proportmn wMe me reeds seeined to become as large as great 
L ^ itiy position and of course in doing so I 

rocked the boat- In the ordinary way I could have steadied it 
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easily ; but under the covenng I pressed the wrong way at 
each movement of the boat — ^and suddenly the whole tmng 
turned turtle. 

How I escaped bemg drowned I do not know , but some- 
how or other I managed by good luck to get out of my “ hide ” 
and into the open water , and then I swam ashore, not 
appreciably worse for the adventure but quite convmced that a 
closed-m boat was not the proper place from which to photo- 
graph birds 

I then had a giant chair built — ^rather like a baby’s chair, 
but with very long legs I laid this on a platform built across 
tu'o boats, and then I had it lowered into the water some lift}' 
yards from the shore I fixed reeds carefully round it, and after 
I had taken my seat — ^with my feet just touching the water — 
my native boys fastened more reeds all round me until I was 
completely hidden m an artificial clump that appeared to nse 
out of the lake Knowing that I had to be hidden from birds 
m the air as well as from those on the water, I had the erection 
covered at the top as well as at the sides, so that I was closely 
boxed m 

Then my boys left me, with instructions not to come back 
till four hours later 


Very soon the birds made their appearance — Egyptian 
geese, hly trotters, ibis, herons, storks, moorhens, and bittern 
It was a marvellous sight Some were suspicious, but others 
settled calmly on reeds close m front of my camera and for a 
long tune I was much too busy to think about my cunous 
position which was perhaps as well, for it certainly had 
Its dangers. There were hippo m that part of the lake, and, of 
course, if a hippo had collided — either mtentionally or other- 
wise — ^with the chair, I should have been upset And m the 
midst of that box of reeds, with growing reeds and weeds all 
round me, I should have had httle chance of swimming 

My success with this form of hide-up, led me to devise 
others And as my knowledge of Afncan conditions increased, 
success came with it On an island m the lake I secured 


excellent pictures of cormorants and the sacred ibis, and then, 
with mounting confidence, I went m search of hippo 

In those iust efforts after this monster creature I was not 


particularly successful, but I did a great deal better when I 
left the lake and went to the Tana River Yet even that 
success was not of the kind which would thrill the majonty 
of lovers of sport For the first nme days I did not get a single 
opportumty of taking a photograph I used to walk cautiously 
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down to the river bank, becoming aware as I approached it 
that there were large numbers of hippo baskmg on the rocks 
in the middle of a big pool But, however cautious I was, I 
was always discovered, and then there would be nothmg to be 
seen except a few moving pairs of nostnls and now and agam 
some smooth dark skin like a tmy island, which would nse 
' above the surface and quickly disappear. 

I would get into my hide anci sit there, all eager for my 
pictures, despite the active attention of mosquitoes and flies 
and ants — despite also the fact that a number of buffalo lived 
m some dense bush near to the river and occasionally appeared 
to be unpleasantly close to me. AU that time there was the 
famtest of breezes — so shght that for some days I was unaware 
of it — ^blowmg my scent straight to the hippo, and it was only 
on the tenth day, when the wind changed, that I achieved 
success But what a success I had then I The hippo no longer 

f aid any attention to me. Not one of them had any idea that 
was there and as, on that tenth mommg, I crept clown to the 
bank, I was amazed to see about fourteen of the creatures 
playmg in the water, baskmg m the sunlight, and occasionally 
diving but always reappeanng, within easy range of my 
camera 

I knew that up to that time no one else had ever succeeded 
m takmg such cmematograph pictures There were hippo 
and crocodiles baskmg together m a sort of mixed family 
group. There were water-tortoises nestlmg close to the 
crocodiles’ jaws There were birds waiting to pick parasites 
out of the crocodiles’ teeth. I felt then that for ^ the trouble 
I had had durmg my first three months m Africa, I was amply 
repaid 

My first exciting adventure in Africa — apart from such 
mmor matters as nearly being drowned in the lake — had 
come a few weeks earlier After some months I had joined 
forces inth an American naturahst, hlr. James L Clark, who 
with his guns was out to secure specimens for the New York 
Natural History Museum. We were in the heart of the lion 
^ country — one 'troop of fifteen hons was said to be roammg 
quite close to us — and consequently I was carrymg a nfle 
Clark also had his nfle, and we had with us two of the Masai, 
armed with spears, and a boy to carry my camera. 

The boy with the camera was leading — at least, he was 
leading at one minute, and the next, the point at which this 
story really begins, he was away behind us, runmng for all he 



was worth The Masai started running, too , and so did 
Clark and I. We weren’t sure what we were running from, 
but we were m an open stretch of country with no possible 
protection from danger except a single tree forty yarife away, 
and we all ran towards that Then, as we stopped, panting, 
and turned, the danger was apparent . two great rhinos were 
charging straight at us 

The Masai stood ready with their spears — and I must say here 
that those two men were a credit to their brave race they stood 
their ground and when the affair was over we found that their 
spears were actually twisted with the weight of the impact as 
the animals charged home Meanwhile, Clark and I stopped 
and knelt I waited for Clark to -fire as he had a big-game 
hcence and I had not By that time the rhmos were within a 
dozen yards of us Clark’s nfle jammed, or misfired, and he 
cned out to me I fired at one of the creatures which was 
commg straight at me . I had a momentary vision of the great 
horn apparently nght on top of me as I knelt, and then the 
animal collapsed withm mches of my knee 

I scrambled to my feet and looked for the other rhmo A 
cloud of dust covered everything and I did not know what had 
happened Suddenly I ran round to the other side of the tree 
I have no idea what prompted me to do so, but I did it, and 
quickly found the second rhino Or, perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that he found me At any rate, we met — 
shoulder agamst shoulder, with great violence And as a 
rhmo’s weight, on the average, is about three tons, it may be 
guessed that it was I that was knocked over 

Of course, I was fortunate If I had been a few mches to 
one side, I should have been struck by the rhino’s horn and 
undoubtedly killed whereas I escaped vnth only a few bruises. 
And the surpnse of our impact so startled the great creature 
that he immediately turned and galloped away as fast as he 
could, leaving us beside the dead body of his mate 

The other great adventure of this trip was my first meeting, 
m the open bush, with hons I had always looked forward to 
that, anci we had tramped miles, foUowmg reports of the ammals’ 
presence, only to find, agam and agam, that the news had been 
false, or else that the ammals had moved off from where they 
had been seen When the roanng of hons disturbed our 
slumbers, we would be up early in search of them When we 
beard of the troop of fifteen which I have referred to above, 
we followed them all day without success Then some Masai 
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told US of seven others, and we actually found their spoor which 
looked so fresh that I did not think they could have been more 
than a quarter of a mile away ; yet we could not find them 

Then, when Clark and I were out with Mr. Harold Hill, a " 
settler, we came to a low kopje covered with rocks and low 
bush, where it was said that several hons were in residence 

It was a httle round hiU, perhaps three hundred feet high 
and a half-mile across. On one side of it was ordinary bush 
country consisting of short, half-dned grass and occasional 
low thom-bushes, either in clumps of three or four, or else 
singly ; on the other were the open Athi plains. All the 
“ cover ” was on the hill — ^that is to say, in the lions’ territory — 
and we had to camp at some distance and make daily journeys 
to the foot of the hdl. When we amved, early m the morning, 
we started to stalk the hons which we faithfully imagined to 
be lying hidden among the boulders. I carried my camera, 
weiphmg nearly seventy pounds, on my shoulders, and the 
busmess of creeping forward with every precaution against 
noise, now clambering over high boulders, now stealmg 
forward to examine a patch of longish grass, now stopping to 
search a likely spot where two rocfe mcTined to make a cave — 
well. It was no hght work under the tropical sun of Africa. 
In addiPon to that, there was the constant excitement of 
knowing that at any moment we might see a tawny glmt of 
skin — ^it might be merely crouching, or even sleepmg, but 
equally it might be stalking us while we stalked it. 

In the course of a week, we covered every foot of the hill 
and were convinced that we had looked behmd every smgle 
rock. And yet there was no sight of a lion I don’t suppose 
we should have stuck it so long but for Hill who, as the “ local 
authonty,” was regarded as a rehable witness when he insisted 
that he himself had seen three lions on this kopje only a short 
In any case we were all relieved when, on the 
eighth morning, some one suggested that we should give 
ourselves a hohday from the kopje and go and search a neigh- 
bounng patch of bush The idea was that we should collect 
a number of natives and get them to “ beat ” through the bush 
so that if any hons were there they would be driven out past 
my camera. - ^ ^ 

I tlunk the “ beaters ” enjoyed the day. They furnished 
themselves uath drums and old tin cans and made a glorious 
noise^ as they advanced in a long Ime into the bush. But it 
wasn t so much fun for the rest of us Clark supenntended 
the work of the natives , Hill sat on his horse, ready to decoy 
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any lion that came out so that it should gallop past the camera ; 
and I crouched behind a large ant-hill (protected by a single 
Masai spearman) and waited for whatever might come Of 
course, whilst waiting at the begmnmg of the dnve, I was busy 
with the reflection that the hon (or lions) might not carry out 
the programme quite as we had arranged it — or they might 
think me preferable to the horse. But as the morning wore on, 
I lost these thoughts in an access of sheer boredom For 
nothing happened whatsoever There were no hons after all 
in that patch of bush, and HiB sat idly on his horse while I 
crouched equally idly behind my ant-hill, under blazmg 
sun, waiting and waitmg for what didn’t happen 

The next day we returned to the kopje I must confess 
that by that time I no longer viewed that httle hill with much 
aflFection or any great hopefulness, and when the usual weary 
search began — Hill commg with me on to the slope, while 
Clark with Hill’s nephew exammed the ground at the base of 
the hill — I looked more at the open plam below and some 
clumps of bush than at the kopje itself But suddenly the 
‘‘ boy ” beside me attracted my attention, and I turned to see 
him pomtmg to a spot at the very base of the hill And there, 
only a hundred yards away, stood a honess and two full-grown 
cubs 

To me, It was an amazing sight It was for this, more than 
for anythmg else, that I had come to ALfnca Tdl that moment 
I had never seen these glorious creatures outside the cages of a 
zoo , and here they were, “ as large as hfe and twice as natural,” 
in the open country, their own country, with nothing but a 
slope of bare, rocky ^ound between me and them The wmd 
blew in my fece, so uiat it did not carry my scent to the hons 
And they had not yet seen me, so that they were entirely 
unaware of the presence of man, showing no fear or suspiaon, 
and merely standing quietly m the shade of a tree. 

In that instant I trained my camera on them, forgetful of 
everythmg but the thnll of the moment and my anxiety to 
secure my pictures If only the animals would come a htde 
closer I 

My sudden movement drew Hill’s attention also — and at 
that moment we reahsed that Clark and Hill’s nephew had as 
yet no suspiaon of the hons’ presence, although they were 
only twenty yards from them, on the farther side of a thicket 
of bush If the lions came roimd that thicket before we 
warned our fnends, tragedy nu^ht follow, for two men have 
but httle chance agamst three hons when they are surpnsed 
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at such a short distance So Hill shouted : “ Lions — Shout • ” 
his idea being that if they were to shout suddenly and loudly 
the lions would bolt in the opposite direction, and that that 
would bnng them mcely into ^e range of my camera But 
unfortunately Hill’s voice, coimng agamst the wmd, did not 
come clearly, and Clark only heard a word which he thought 
was “ Shoot ! ” Seeing nothmg and not knowing what he 
was meant to fire at, nor what was the danger, he drew his 
revolver and fired a couple of shots mto the ground I suppose 
he drought that the sound of firmg would scare whatever was 
supposed to be m hiding 

But lions do not always react to the sound of shots as they 
do to shouting The human voice can scare them, but thanks 
to past efforts of the lion-hunters, they generally regard shots 
as an immediate challenge, a sign of danger, an mvitation to 
defend themselves by charging 

At the sound of the revolver-shots, therefore, the lioness 
and the two lions turned suddenly and with every appearance 
of stealth, but yet with great rapidity, began to steal round the 
edge of the thicket towards the place where our two fnends 
‘were standing , while they, still unaware of what all our 
excitement was about, stood looking around on every side, 
trying to make out what was the danger and from which 
direction it was hkely to come Then we saw Clark sign to 
Hill’s nephew to follow him, and begin to move cautiously 
forv'ard along the edge of the thicket And we knew that 
in another mmute he and the leading lion would come abruptly 
face to face — with nothing between them but about ten yards 
of open ground 

Ten yards is no protection from a lion Clark might 
have had time to throw his rifle forward as a protection to his 
chest as the lion sprang, but his chances of kilhng it would 
have been practically ml , and even then there would have 
been the two others to be dealt with an instant later While 
if he had tned to run, the nearest hon would undoubtedly 
have overtaken him within a few seconds. 

But, of course, I did not think of these thmgs then In- 
stead, I acted on the mstmct which suspends thought when a 
fnend is m danger, and I yelled . “ Lions — Shout ! Shout I ” 

Perhaps my lung-power was stronger than Hill’s In any 
case, this time the words were heard and understood, so that 
both men began shouUng as loudly as they could , and then, 
after creeping cautiously backwards, with rifles at the ready, 
till another comer of the thicket was between them and the 
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any lion that came out so that it should gallop past the camera ; 
and I crouched behind a large ant-hill (protected by a smgle 
Masai spearman) and waited for whatever might come Of 
course, whilst waiting at the beginning of the drive, I was busy 
with the reflection that the hon (or lions) might not carry out 
the programme quite as we had arranged it — or they might 
think me preferable to the horse But as the morning wore on, 
I lost these thoughts in an access of sheer boredom For 
nothing happened whatsoever There were no hons after all 
m that patch of bush, and HiU sat idly on his horse while I 
crouched equally idly behmd my ant-hill, under the blazmg 
sun, waiting and waitmg for what didn’t happen 

The next day we returned to the kopje I must confess 
that by that time I no longer viewed that little hdl with much 
affection or any great hopefulness, and when the usual weary 
search began — Hill coming vnth me on to the slope, while 
Clark with Hill’s nephew examined the ground at the base of 
the hill — I looked more at the open plam below and some 
clumps of bush than at the kopje itself But suddenly the 
‘‘ boy ” beside me attracted my attention, and I turned to see 
him pointmg to a spot at the very base of the hill And there, 
only a hundred yards away, stood a honess and two full-grown 
cubs 

To me. It was an amazmg sight It was for this, more than 
for anythmg else, that I had come to Afnca. Till that moment 
I had never seen these glonous creatures outside the cages of a 
zoo , and here they were, “ as large as life and twice as natural,” 
in the open country, their own country, with nothing but a 
slope of bare, rocky ground between me and them The wind 
blew in my face, so fliat it did not carry my scent to the hons 
And they had not yet seen me, so that they were entirely 
unaware of the presence of man, showing no fear or suspiaon, 
and merely standing quietly m the shade of a tree 

In that mstant I trained my camera on them, forgetful of 
everythmg but the thrill of the moment and my anxiety to 
secure my pictures If only the animals would come a httle 
closer ! 

My sudden movement drew Hill’s attention also — and at 
that moment we realised that Clark and Hill’s nephew had as 
yet no suspicion of the lions’ presence, although they were 
only twenty yards from them, on the fa^er side of a thicket 
of bush If the lions came round that thicket before we 
warned our fnends, tragedy might follow, for two men have 
but httle chance agamst three hons when they are surprised 
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Achmed AbduUali ts himself an Afghan on his mother’s side, 
hut here he tells one of hts adventures while working against his 
own people for the British-Indian Military Intelligence Service 
on iiw North-West frontier of India 

I DID not spend much tune at Peshawar headquarters nor at 
Fort Jamrud which straddles the entrance of the IChybar. 
For I was mostly back-stage, beyond the Pass, m other 
words, in “ No-Man’s-Land ” No man’s for the good and 
sufficient reason that neither the British nor the ^ghans care 
for junsdiction over the border tribesmen , their reputation 
bemg such that — according to what an old chief of theus told 
me with considerable pnde — Satan himself never goes there, 
for fear that somebody might steal his horns and red-hot pitch- 
fork 

The mam reason why I was sent on Intelligence work up 
there was that the Indian Government, for strategic purposes, 
had decided on extensive railway development and road 
building m that neighbourhood 

The tnbesmen — W aziris and Afndis and vanous miscellane- 
ous ruffians — did not like the idea of a road For it meant 
Bntish patrols clattenng up and down It meant an end to 
the old days, the free, lusty, rowdy days when a bnsk man 
might help lumself to the goods and likely women of Hmdu 
traders rash or greedy enough to nsk the penis of the moun- 
tains It meant the Kmg-Emperor’s law running its sharp, 
pitiless way — and not, as heretofore, the law runmng the other 
way, runmng like a startled rabbit, with the laughing, yelhng 
tribesmen at its heels 

So the latter offered resistance to our survey parties and 
armed forces. Discovering that, due to our larger numbers 
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lions, they both raced at top speed to the shelter of a 
giant ant-hill, some ten feet high, which stood at a httle 
distance 

That shouting disturbed the hons It came down wind 
to them, a confused medley of sound and something quite 
strange in the Afncan bush, so that they were puzzled and 
for a second they stood hesitating Then they turned and 
made their way cautiously between short bushes to a group 
of rocks on the hill. And as they went, they passed within 
thirty yards of my camera, so that tnumph came to me after 
nine days of disappomtment, and I secured the first movmg 
pictures ever taken of hons m their native haunts 
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Decidedly ! 

So the tribesmen rush down into the valley And then — 
out-and-out robbery ? Not exactly, according to their own 
interpretation and given the ferocious Afghan sense of 
humour 

For hsten to the aksakal, the village “ grey-beard ” or chief, 
addressing the leader of the caravan 

“ These mountains are dangerous There are bad men 
hereabouts — ^bandits bloody and unashamed. But — do not 
worry 1 I shall protect you against them — I swear it — by the 
honour of my nose 1 The cost ? Tnfling Only the horse 
you nde — and three camel-loads of cotton goods I ” 

The Hmdu wails ' He appeals to half a dozen assorted 
deities, while the aksakal contmues : 

“ There is also a tax to be paid for crossing my territory 
How much ? Agam — ^tnflmg, because I love you Four 
camel-loads of goods and — oh, yes — ^the ruby ring on your 
thumb For it will look mighty well on the thumb of my 
maternal uncle’s nephew, meamng myself 1 ” 

He shps on the jewel. He adds . 

“ Thank you, O most generous beard 1 Whoever says 
that Hindus are misers hes in his throat ! And so — as a further 

? roof of your mumficence — what say you to a small loan since 
am poor ? Five hundred rupees I need Eh ? You haven’t 
, the money ? Then I shall take the rest of your belongmgs as 
security And — once more — ^thank you, thank you 1 White is 
your heart, O black man I ” 

A pause He saj^ . 

“ There is also the young girl over there. Your daughter ? 
Ah — blessed be her faAer 1 For she has the eyes of a gazelle 
and the waist of a she-hon and dark locks like cobras 1 I shall 
permit her to enter 'my house — a Moslem’s house, O infidel 
— ^thereby greatly honounng you and her 1 And now begone — 
before I lose my patience, O eater of dirt ! ” 

Oh, yes — an amusmg and profitable existence 
And here now came the British — bless them not the Lord 
Allah I — with their confounded roads, their confounded red- 
coats, their confounded law and order ; and so, I repeat, there 
was pottmg from ambush, the border bathed in blood, and a 
number of Intelligence Service people, including myself, sent 
up to snoop about 

Of course I travelled m disguise I was dressed as a cattle 
drover — ^the Central Asian equivalent of the ubiquitous Ameri- 
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and supenor equipment and discipline, they could not stand 
up against us m pitched battle, they had recourse to guemlla ^ 
warfare — potting our soldiers, preferably our officers, from 
ambush , turmng over the corpses to their women for rather ' 
unpleasant mutilation , sneaking at mght through the sentry 
lines and steahng army rifles and cutting an occasional army 
throat , and, in various other ways, making life uncomfortable 
for Tommy Atkins 

We tried to parley We offered them work , offered them 
financial subsidies But an Afghan would sooner make five 
dollars by robbery and other strong-thewed, lawless, violent 
methods than fifty by legitimate toil 
The reason ! 

I have an idea he likes the exciting, dramatic uncertainty of 
the former way 

He sits there in his round stone tower house on top of a 
granite hill The exchequer is low His wife is givmg him a 
curtain lecture because “ toah, O creature ! ” — the wife 
of Murad Hydar Khan, on the neighbourmg hill, has a brand- 
new and most gorgeous nose-stud “ while I have not even 
the smell of a single silver anklet, O brother of a naughty sister ! ” 
The man of the house tnes to assert himself 
“ Be quiet,” he commands, “ and prepare supper 1 ” 

“ I will not be qmet, O son of a hyena and an unclean 
she-devil,” shrieks his wife, “ nor shall I prepare supper I 
How can I ? There is no saffron in the kitchen, no garlic, no 
honey, no flour — ^with you so lazy, O pimple on the belly of a 
cockroach I ” 

The man of the house sighs deeply Verily, he reflects, the 

Prophet Mohammed — peace on Him ! ^was nght when he 

said that Allah created no calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman 

But the next moment, propitiously, a kafila, a caravan, 
lumbers mto sight m the valley below At once the sun of 
prosperity begins to shme through the fog of marital nagging 
and unhappiness 
He exclaims * 

“ Praised be the Lord God the Merciful I ” 

He shoots off his nfle to call his clansmen to arms They 
gather The village priest blesses their enterprise for, 
these Hmdu merchants, are they not of the unbeUevers who 
worship false gods — and are they not black men ? Must they 
not, therefore, “ eat steel and stick ” f 
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and, slashing through, straight as a blade, the caravan road 
which leads to Kabul, the capital city of Afghanistan ; the 
caravan road which, many centunes ago, had echoed the 
martial footsteps of Alexander’s legions, marching to the 
conquest of Hindustan ; the caravan road which — once more 
to quote an Afndi saying — is as old as strife and older than 
peace, as old as tears and older than laughter, as old as hate 
and older than love 

I had left my cattle m the valley under the care of a Kashmiri 
— ^his name was somethmg like Ajit Madam — whom I had 
picked up and employed as a herder. I had gone up to the 
Raven’s Station for a special task . to find out the name and 
irecise whereabouts of an Afndi ruffian who, though he be- 
onged to the commumty, was making his home just then, at 
e^t most of the time, behmd a rock somewhere in the broken 
wilderness on the slope — while, down below, an encampment 
of the British vanguard offered an excellent view and first-rate 
target practice 

This Afndi was even more objectionable than the rest of 
the clansmen 

Not only dunng the past fortnight — and we would not have 
minded that so much, it being his patnotic duty— had he taken 
his full share of Bntish lives, havmg sniped three officers and, 
among them, a gnod fnend of mine. Captain C W Foster of 
the 38th (King George’s Own) Central Indian Horse But he 
had cut off Foster’s head and some unmentionable parts of 
his anatomy Then, on a pitch-black mght, he had sneaked up 
to the encampmerit and had tossed the bloody package mside, 
as a memento of his good-will and loving-kindness. 

Altogether the man was an unmitigated nuisance An 
example had to be made. 

One of our fire-eating young subalterns suggested sending 
a punitive expedition to the Raven’s Station and razing it to 
the mound But, very wisely, the O.C., an ancient and gouty 
war horse, decided ag^nst it 

he explamed — senous trouble awaits any column 
operating In the high ranges It depends upon awkward, 
minbenng transport and commissary^ since it needs more 
food and water than the district usually affords It has to 
cart along a brace of mountain battenes And, more especially 
while retiring after having chastised the village, any slight 
tacUcai error will be turned to prompt advantage by the 
tribesmen who will follow up the rearguard closely in spite of 
scoutmg parties and sunilar precautions, and who, with their 
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can drummer— correct m every last detail from small, tight 
turban to rough sheepskin coat and loose trousers of yellow 
leather, from Sie rawhide whip curled round my left wnst to 
the three daggers protruding from my embroidered Bol^aran 
waist-shawl 

To prove my vinlity, I let my beard grow to a fine, thick, 
reddish length I ate — once more to prove my virility — twice 
as much stewed, strmgy, greasy mutton as my stomach could 
hold I belched extravagantly — ^not to prove my virility, but 
my good manners — after each indigestible meal, in token that 
I had enjoyed it I cursed all unbelievers, pnncipally the ' 
Bntish, root and branch at the shjghtest provocation I was 
stnct m the reciting of the five daily Moslem prayers and the 
counting of my mnety-nine amber rosary beads — ^mentiomng 
for each bead one of the mnety-nme names or attributes of 
Allah , the hundred not being complete, since the perfection 
of the Creator is unlimited 

Also — and I hasten to explain that I did these thmgs m 
my temporary character as a cattle drover who is the proverbial 
“ fast man " among the hiU-foIk — I boasted loudly and in- 
discreetly of my physical prowess in passion and of favours 
enjoyed in the harem, another man’s harem And I told the 
sort of lewd stones m which the Afghans dehght and which 
would have brought the blush of shame to the cheeks of the 
Duke of Buckmgham or Lord Rochester or Sir Charles Sedley 
or any other hard-boiled rake of the Restoration 

Finally — as I was out to collect information, to spy, and as 
news sifts more quickly through the women’s quarters than 
through mosque and bazaar — I made friends with the ladies 
and did a great deal of indiscriminate love-makmg the love- 
makmg of the border which is frank, direct, and, I fear, a 
little mdelicate to European taste and prejudice 

Eventually I arrived in an Afndi village called the Mahaita 
Ghurab, or the “ Raven’s Station ” 

This border stronghold deserved its name smce, contrary 
to the pnnciples of gravitation and equilibnum, it was chnging 
agamst steep boulders m a rugged, bleak chaos of hills where 
scrub oak met pme and where pme — to quote an Afridi saying 
— met the naked heart of Allah 

Above It towered a gramte range, hooded and gnra like 
the gigantic eyebrow of some heathen god In a little cuplike 
valley to the west the tnbesraen’s goats and small, russet cattle 
grazed on lean pasture-land Farther to the west stretched 
another long valley, smooth and polished with a faint snow haze 
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“ Urhum yah rubb ! Khalkat, elathi ent khalakta ; urhtan 
el-mezakm, toah el-juaantn, wait el-ayranin > Urhum— y*ellah — 
have mercy, O Lord God, upon Thy creatures which Thou 
didst create 1 Pity the sighing of the poor, the hungry, and the 
naked ! Have mercy, have mercy upon them, O Lord 1 ” 

A most hypocritical prayer, when you consider that the 
Afndis know less about mercy than an anthropoid ape . and 
I as hypocritical as the rest since I bowed my head, mumbled 
unctuously and made beheve that I was going to join the 
congregation 

Then — I had watched her for quite a while — I seemed to see 
the woman 

I stopped I looked at her She looked back 
I essayed a wink She smiled. 

I lit a cigarette — a foreign and thus heathemsh thing to do, 
like asking for a cocktail at Bishop Cannon’s dmner-table or 
crossing yourself in an Alabama Baptist stronghold Still — I 
was supposed to be a cattle drover, therefore a red-hot sport. 

Again I winked at her Again she smiled Her eyes were 
lovely , and so I proceeded directly towards my — ^well — 
military objective 
I suggested 

“ Let us go for a walk, O heart of three roses ! ” 

She wluspered coquettishly . 

“ Why, 0 son of Adam ? ” 

I gave an extra tilt to my turban. I chose words that were 
winged and lyncal I was proud of them at the time , am still 
proud m my recollection. 

“ Because,” I replied, “ your locks are storm-dark as the 
parting of friends, and your face sunny as the noon when 
fnends meet again And as to your eyes — ^by my own and my 
mother’s honour 1 — ^the moon shmes m them though, 
possibly. It is your eyes which shme m the moon’s glory ! 
Ah ” — and I revelled in the Bond and cunously stilted Afghan 
peasant parlance which is so remimscent of the Gaelic — “ come 
ivith me, 0 child of kings 1 ” 

She gave a httle laugh 
“ You talk like a poet,” she told me 

“ Can you blame me ? Ah — ^who would not talk hke a 
poet, with you so near ? ” 

Rather a neat bit of repartee, if I say it myself. 

Besides, it seemed to do the trick. For she did not resist 
when I put an arm about her waist ; and — since, in spite of 
Islam’s stifling, rigid sex laws, these Afndi women are quite 
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hawk-eyed sentinels secure on the precipitous crags above, 
will profit immediately by all hitches and missteps 

Furthermore — suppose the hamlet is wiped out— what 
good will that do ? 

The bulk of the inhabitants, with the exceptioh of the smpers 
sitting pretty among the boulders, would have moved, lock, 
stock, and barrel, including the goats and cattle, long before 
we could have got under way They would have taken refuge 
m the farther, inaccessible vsnddemess Then, after our cursmg, 
footsore troopers had returned to their base, they would pop 
out of hiding, rebuild their houses — ^imghty little trouble about 
that, with plenty of stones and mud about — and thumb their 
noses at us derisively 

An appeal to be a bit more sportsmanlike in their methods 
of warfare was also out of the question Indeed the Afndis 
have no finer instincts Their gamut of motivation and 
emotion runs a simple and crude octave, with fanatical Moslem 
faith at one end, avarice at the other, and unspeakable cruelty 
m the imddle 

The only thing to do was to catch this particular assassin 
To kill him — of course But more than kdl him, his breed not 
eing afraid of death 
Our idea was more elaborate 

We meant, first of all, to cover his naked body from head to 
' with a thick coatmg of lard Then we proposed to hang him 
the neck and, finally, to bury him in the same grave with a 
—thereby, the pig bemg the unclean animal par excellence 
'rding to the Koran, ruiiung his chance of Paradise and Sal- 
'n for all etermty to come, thus discouraging the other 
men from followmg in his gory footsteps 
U we had to do was to get hold of the lad And that’s 
-I repeat — I went up to the Raven’s Station 
igured that the one most likely to be m his confidence 
e local Moslem priest, a man — shall I ever forget his 
his beak of a nose, his beady grey eyes, his black 
s, or his nasty disposition ? — called Hajji Musa Rashid 
one most likely to be in the latter’s confidence was his 
a very pretty young woman as I discovered when I 
on the threshold of her house that was separated by a 
b garden from the simple, whitewashed village mosque 
vas on a Friday — ^which made my task easier smce it 
mic Sabbath and all the male True Believers, except 
\side, echoing the pnest’s nasal chant, m Arabic, 
heart and umntelh^ble to them • 
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nor — ^indeed I have heard of good Baptist clergymen belching 
foul hymns of hate at the mere mention of A1 Smith’s name — 
are they overcome with love for their neighbours. Similarly, 
not all Moslems are rank prohibitiomsts. 

In fact, the tnbesmen winked tolerantly and were vastly 
amused when ‘I hiccoughed loudly and shamelessly, gave the 
young woman a hard squeeze, then stumbled up to her husband 
and stammered : 

“ Love your wife — hic — love you — hic — love — ^by Allah ! — 
htc — ^whole family . ” 

It tied his h^ds effectually since, in the Orient, drunken 
people, like half-wits, are not held responsible for their deeds 
or misdeeds. Nor did his wife give me away. She was a game 
httle sport. 

She laughed as boisterously as the rest. Hajji Musa Rashid 
did likewise 

Not only that 

For he proceeded to play the good Samantan — or so, at 
least, I thought He suggested I had better go back to where I 
hved, in the valley, and sleep off the effects of my mebnation. 

How kmdly and considerate he was I 

“ Where is -your horse, 0 Moslem ? ” he inquired. 

I told him, with another tremendous hiccough. It was a 
short distance down the slope where there was good grazing 
land 

“ Come on,” said the priest, taking me carefully by the arm. 

He asked me if he should saddle his mare and nde along. 
I thanked him, assuring him that I would be all right alone 
once I was mounted, smce my grey Kabuli geldmg knew the 
way and was as sure-footed as a mule 

We started off, he leading me. A^en we reached the place 
where I had left my horse we were out of sight of the village 
shielded by a gramte bluff Nobody was about, though 
pi^ently I heard a stirring of leaves, a snapping of dry stalks, 
a herder’s nnging, high-pitched call of . “ Woo-oh 1 Woo-ah 1 
Coine_-oh! Cattle-oh! Cattle-ah ! ” and from round a 
rhododeridron thicket came a number of shaggy, ruddy cows, 
and dnving them with a pointed stick, a young girl, perhaps 
twelve years of age. ^ 

She passed on her way while Hajji Musa Rashid continued 
being a good Samaritan. I was still playing my drunken r6le 
making siUv remark?, stumbling, almost falling once or twice’ 
He unhobbled my gelding ; tightened the girth ; made as if 
to hoist me up to the saddle. 
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as lawless as their lords and masters, bred to brazen freedom, 
sloughmg their will and their passion as snakes cast their skin— 
eve^hmg would surely have been all nght if not just then 
It was my fault You see, like any ham actor, I was earned 
away by my own words, impressed by my own eloquence 
Ana It nearly proved my undomg 

If dimly, m a back cell of my brain, I reahsed that the 
chanting m the mosque had ended and service was over, 
I paid no attention to it I went on whispermg sweet nothings 
Tnen — the first thing I knew — ^there were the True Behevers 
pouring out of the building and, among them, Hajji Musa 
Rashid, pnest and husband 

He saw me hug^ng his wife He rushed at me , drew a 
dagger , exclaimed m most impriestly accents 
‘ Defend yourself, O father of pigs ” 

I was in an awkward predicament. 

Had I been a bona fide cattle drover I would have answered 
m kmd I would have unsheathed my weapon , and there 
would have been a fine brawl on that fine day, two lusty men 
at each other with thrust and slash 

Death it would have been — ^for him or for me , and if for 
him. It would have meant blood-feud • an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life In keeping with the Afndi 
custom, his relatives would have granted me two hours to get 
away ; would then have nosed down my trail like jackals to Sie 
reek of camon This, even though I succeeded m makmg my 
escape, would have closed that part of the border for me and 
would have put a stop to my local usefulness in the Intelligence 
Service 

On the other hand, I could not afford to side-step the 
quarrel It would have branded me as a coward , I would 
have been the butt of everybody’s ridicule and contempt , and 
this, too, would have ended my usefulness 

Rapidly these reflections flashed through my head As 
rapidly I found — and used — ^an alternative 
I feigned drunkenness 

Drunkenness is, of course, a grave misdemeanour according 
to the faith of Islam since it is wntten in the Koran 

“ O True Behevers, venly wine is an abomination of the 
work of Satan who seeketh to sow dissension and unhappmess 
among you by means of it , therefore I command you to avoid 
It, that ye may prosper and be blessed m the Lord . . ” 

Still, It IS with Islam as it is with Chnstendom Not all 
Christians turn the nght cheek when you smite them on the left , 
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were overwhelmed by that shnekmg fury of snow and frozen 
spray thrashing pitilessly about the homing grey hulls and 
the bowed heads of the men who clung to the reeling bridges 
The grey, white-crested seas raced hissing alongside, and, as 
the engine-room telegraphs rang again and again for reduced 
speed, overtook and passed them ” 

“ Sight became a lost sense ” In the welter of snow and 
spray, with an utter lack of knowledge as to what speed the 
ships might be making good through the pounding, crashing 
seas, the exact position was more or less a matter of conjecture 
when once the visibihty closed do-vNTi to practically nothing 
Moreover, the tides in the Pentland Firth are strong and 
erratic. 

The Nai hroiigh and Opal wallowed on 
An able seaman, No. 3 at the midship gun of the leading 
destroyer, flapped his arms to induce some semblance of 
warmA into nis numbed fingers He gazed forvvard towards 
the badge, aU but blotted out from view in the whirling snow- 
flakes ^hth a supreme faith m those responsible for the 
safety of the ship, he felt no particular anxiety, for bad weather 
was no new thmg He was accustomed to heav^^ seas, to 
biting cold, to snow, and to fog All he longed for was for 
the ship to be on an even keel agam , for that, and for hot food 
and a chance to warm his chilled limbs 

Nobody can say quite how it happened ; but through a 
nft in the veil of dnving snowflakes those on the badge must 
suddenly have caught sight of a parapet of rock close ahead, 
WTth the snow lying thicldy in its gullies and crevices, and the 
sea surging tumultuously round its base 

The engme-room gongs clanged madly ; but it was too 
late 

The ship struck with a shuddering crash — lifted, v as hurled 
forward on the back of a huge billow, struck again, and lurched 
over A mighty wave towered up over her stem, broke 
thundering on board, and drove forward along- the upper- 
deck to fill the engine-room 

The destroyer astern drove past with her siren yelping, 
her engines racing astern, but helpless to check her w^ in 
the seething backwash off the reef She also struck, recoded, 
struck again, and was thrown bodily on to the rocks with the 
seas erupting over her. 

The able seaman on the gun platform of the leading 
destroyer was swept off his feet by a billow. Kjiocked agamst 
a funnel stay, he clung to it %vith gam desperation The 
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I T was three days after the loss of the Racoon, on 12th 
January 1918, that the destroyers Narbrough and Opal 
were wrecked on the Pentland Skemea while returning to 
Scapa Flow m the midst of a gale of wind and a bhndmg 
snowstorm 

“ Bartimeus ” — otherwise Paymaster-Commander L A 
da C Ricci, R N — has told the story imder the title of “ The 
Survivor ” m one of his books called The Navy Eternal He 
wrote It in the form of fiction , but as at that time he had 
access to the official reports, and was permitted to wnte 
subject to the usual censorship, his tale is substantially a 
true one 

The two destroyers had accompamed a cruiser to the east- 
w'ard from Scapa Flow, but had been ordered to return to the 
base on account of the weather Shuddermg as they clove 
their way through the mountamous seas, they thankfully put 
their helms over and altered course to the westward, surveymg 
their battered bndges and streammg decks, thmlung of hot 
food, warm bunks, and hammocks, and all the creature comforts 
so dear to those who go down to the sea m small ships It 
was bitterly cold, with the spray freezing as it fell It blew a 
howimg gde from the westward, and the dark clouds banked 
up ahead betokened snow Then it came 

“ It started with great whirhng flakes like feathers about 
a gull’s nesting-place,” “ Bartimeus ” wrote, “ a soundless 
ethereal vanguard of ffie storm, growing momentarily denser 
The wind, from a temporary lull, reawakened with a roar 
The air became a vast witch’s cauldron of white and brown 
specks, seething before the vision m a veritable Bacchanal of 
Atoms Sight became a lost sense time, space, and feeling 

226 
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were overwhelmed by that shrieking fury of snow and frozen 
spray thrashing pitilessly about the homing grey hulls and 
the bowed heads of the men who clung to the reeling bndges 
The grey, white-crested seas raced hissing alongside, and, as 
the engine-room telegraphs rang again and again for reduced 
speed, overtook and passed them ” 

“ Sight became a lost sense ” In the welter of snow and 
spray, with an utter lack of knowledge as to what speed the 
ships might be making good through the pounding, crashing 
seas, the exact position was more or less a matter of conjecture 
when once the visibihty closed down to practically nothing 
Moreover, tlie tides in the Pentland Firth are strong and 
erratic 

The Nm brough and Opal wallowed on 
An able seaman. No. 3 at the midship gun of the leading 
destroyer, flapped his arms to induce some semblance of 
warmth into nis numbed fingers He gazed forward towards 
the bndge, all but blotted out from view in the whirling snow^- 
flakes With a supreme faith m those responsible for the 
safety of the ship, he felt no particular anxiety, for bad weather 
was no new thing He was accustomed to heavy seas, to 
biting cold, to snow, and to fog. All he longed for was for 
the ship to be on an even keel again , for that, and for hot food 
and a chance to warm his chilled limbs 

Nobody can say quite how it happened , but through a 
nft in the veil of drivmg snowflakes those on the bndge must 
suddenly have caught sight of a parapet of rock close ahead, 
with the snow lying thicBy in its gullies and crevices, and the 
sea surging tumultuously round its base 

The engine-room gongs clanged madly ; but it ivas too 
late. 

The ship struck with a shuddering crash — ^lifted, was hurled 
forward on the back of a huge billow, struck again, and lurched 
over A mighty wave towered up over her stem, broke 
thundering on board, and drove forward along the upper- 
deck to fill the engine-room 

The destroyer astern drove past with her siren yelping, 
her engines racing astern, but helpless to check her way in 
the seething backwash off the reef She also struck, recoiled, 
struck again, and was thrown bodily on to tlie rocks with the 
seas erupting over her 

The able seaman on the gun platform of the leading 
destroyer was swept off his feet by a billow. Knocked against 
a funnel stay, he clung to it with grim desperation The 



water receded. He managed to dimb higher, until he was 
SIX feet above the crests of the highest waves 

The other destroyer had disappeared m the welter. He 
saw the forecastle of his own ship broken off and swept aside 
like a playthmg, while on the deck beneath him some of his 
shipmates tned to launch a Carley float He saw them swept 
away, to vamsh m the smother of whitened foam 

The ship was rapidly bemg beaten out of existence The 
wire to which he clung alternately sagged and tautened, 
threatened to hurl him overboard as if from a catapult 

Then the funnel itself, hammered by wave after wave, 
began- to lean drunkenly over the side of the ship The sea- 
man, swaymg to and ffo, found himself suspended over the 
maelstrom In a nioment or two a racmg sea tore him 
from his precarious hand-hold and hurled him mto the 
water 

Plunged deep beneath the surface, his next feelings were 
those of bitter cold and suffocation He came gasping to the 
surface, mstantly to be hurled forward m the grasp of a mighty 
comber By the mercy of Providence he missed the jagged 
fangs of rode, to find himself afloat inside a tiny cove edged 
with dark, threatenmg-Iookmg cliffs aU streaked vnth lying 
snow . 

A wave rose behind, lifted him, and shot him forward at 
dizzying speed, straight towards the rocky base of the cliffs 
where the breakers surged and tumbled notously Then, 
caught in the backwash, sucked under water, flung head over 
beds, another sea flung hun bodily on to a beach of pebbles 
Battered and breathless, he managed to stagger forward a few 
paces before fallmg to his hands and knees on the edge of a 
snow-dnft For the time bemg, he was out of reach of those 
murderous waves 

Regaimng his breath, he sat up and stared seaward The 
dusk was falhng Nothing could be seen of the remains of 
those two destroyers — ^nothmg but a succession of steep, 
smokmg rollers movmg relentlessly shoreward. 

He was qmte alone Not a sign of another human bemg 
could be seen, not a soul dnftmg shoreward on some pitiful 
piece of flotsam 

Scramblmg to his feet, he wondered what he should do. 
The tmy beadi upon which he stood would soon be covered 
by the mcommg tide Behmd him, on all sides save to sea- 
ward, he was penned m by a buttress of sheer cliff. It seemed 
unchmbable 
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But there was nothing for it but to chmb if he wished to 
avoid being drowned or battered to pieces. Numbed with 
cold, his strength nearly exhausted, he started to claw his way 
up the steep rock 

The jagged edges and barnacles tore the skin from his 
hands as he fought his way up mch by inch, foot by foot. 
Three times, trusting his weight to an msecure hand-hold, 
he slipped and fell back to the bottom At last, reaching a 
ledge half-way up, he rested awhile before continuing the 
dizzy ascent 

Withm SIX feet of the summit he agam had the misfortune 
to slip, to tumble heavily down to the ledge Bruised, bleed- 
mg, ms strength gone, he lay for a while Then a sea broke 
over the ledge, drove him to his feet. 

Utterly exhausted, he could do no more. The next heavy 
wave would filch him from his resting-place 

But the tide had reached its highest, though it was two 
hours or more, two hours of agony, dunng which he listened 
to the seas breakmg and crashing in fury all round him, before 
he reahsed it 

Towards midnight, when the tide had fallen, he crept 
down from his ledge and followed the retreating water, filled 
with the idea that he could hear voices out at sea The 
commg of the flood-tide drove him back to his eyne, and the 
chill, grey dawn found him once more on lus ledge, pickmg 
limits from the rocks for a meal 

The sea was a not of leapmg breakers It was nearly 
high-water Of the remains of the Narbrotigh and Opal not 
a glimpse could be seen No other man was anywhere in 
sight Alone on that tmy, rocky island, the able seaman 
must be the only survivor The full realisation of the horror 
of It suddenly broke in upon him One hundred and eighty 
odd of his shipmates and flotilla-mates had gone to dieir 
deaths withm a hundred yards or so of where he lay Unless 
some miracle had happened, he, only, remamed ahve Alive, 
yes , but would any one find him before he perished from 
exposure and exhaustion ? 

Dunng the morning the weather brightened a little, and 
he saw some destroyers well out to seaward. They were 
searching for traces of their lost consorts The A B., tymg 
his jumper to a piece of driftwood for a flag, waved it to and 
tro to attract their attention But he was too far away for his 
signal to be sighted against the dark background, and those 
fnendly ships, rofling and pitching in the sea, sometimes 
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It 
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blotted out in dnving spray, passed on, to vanish behind a 
headland 

It was not until the succeeding low tide, when the mangled 
steel-work of the wrecks was showing above the breaking water 
of the reefs, that another destroyer came mto sight The 
sharp eyes on her bndge, with their glasses on the httle island, 
must have seen that tangled ddbns, for she slewed round, 
came slowly in towards the cove, stopped, and went astern 

His heart buoyed up with hope, the able seaman madly 
waved his flag His signal was seen The destroyer’s siren 
wailed mournfully He watched her lower a boat, watched 
It pull cautiously shoreward, at times all but disappearmg m 
the troughs of the seas 

It was bitterly cold , but the wildly plunging boat came 
closer, the bowman, his oar boated, crouchmg m the bows 
with a heavmg hne ready The officer m the stem anxiously 
regarded the ckflfe It was tiddish work The sea was still 
heavy If once the frail boat touched the rock, every mother’s 
son of her crew would find himself in the icy water 

The whaler approached as close as she dared, and her 
crew held water The man with the heavmg hne flimg it 
shoreward, the end landmg almost at the castaway’s 
The heutenant shouted to him to tie it round his waist The 
boat could come no nearer without disaster They would 
pull him on board 

The able seaman obeyed, shpped off his ledge mto the 
water, and felt himself pulled through it A moment later 
he bumped the whaler’s plankmg and felt himself lifted over 
the gunwale 

The mouth of a flask was rammed between his chattering 
teeth He swallowed gratefully Some one wrapped hiTo 
round m a blanket A few mmutes more and he was bemg 
helped up the grey steel side of his saviour He found himself 
seated m front of a blazmg stove, while kmd, rough hands 
removed his sodden clothmg, chafed his numbed lunbs and 
body When the warmth came back, he felt bruised and 
aching all over The pahns of his hands and fingers were 
raw and bleeding from that ghastly tussle with the rocks. 

He was the only survivor. 
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WILLIAM B SEABROOK 

W B Seabrook is a well-known traveller in the interior of 
West Africa, who by sharing as much as possible in the life,' 
beliefs and customs of the native tribes with whom he meets, 
makes friends and understands them He is, as this account will 
show, utterly fearless of what he may meet in the African jungle, 
only deeply interested Wamba is a native sorceress, who acted as 
guide and adviser to him on this particular journey, Bugler was 
a trusted native servant 

I HAVE said that with Wamba I seemed to be dealing with 
two women rather than one, but I think that in reality, 
absurd as it may appear to present an Afncan jungle witch 
in such paradoxical guise, she was not only a true sorceress, 
but a true Negress, true to type and true to the genius of her 
race — light-minded, sensual, a luxunous, pleasure-loving 
animal, comic at times, gaily insolent, yet good-hearted — ^but 
with another side, another soul, dark and primordial, m con- 
tinual unconscious deep commumcation with old, nameless 
thmgs, demoniac and holy. 

It was only when my cherished project of crossmg over 
into Liberia became acute that we verged on serious dis- 
agreement I had no special business m Libena, but an 
easy march westward and a small nver, the Cavally, separated 
-us from a part of the Libenan hinterland practically m- 
accessible from the coast, and it seemed to me an excellent 
opportunity to explore it a bit, entenng by this easy back door. 
Wamba had thrown herself mto trances, sometimes suffenng 
like an epileptic, had examined various omens — ^had even cut 
open a dog, as the Greeks did their bulls and sacred doves — 
hut ever}- sign she could discover was negative or unfavour- 
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able. We were m a village called Golale, south-west of Bin- 
Hounien, where Katie and I had been formerly entertamed 
by that hospitable fratncide San Dei Wamba planned a 
final test, which she declared must be conclusive It was m 
our own hut, bnghtly hghted with one of my carbide lanterns 
She placed a round-bottomed calabash bowl on a flat stone 
tile Across the top of the bowl she laid a stout flat wand 
One end of it pomted west, towards Libena, the other east 
She called m a young man, a random villager, who had been 
convoked outside the hut She stripped him completely 
naked, removmg not only his lom-cloth, but even a leather 
bracelet and the stnngs m his hair After a number of 
abortive efl^orts she managed to get him balanced on the 
rockmg calabash, crouched like an ape, his toes gnpping the 
wand, preserving his balance by spreading out his arms and 
touching the groimd with his fingers. This arranged to her 
satisfaction, she began to moan and sway, mvoking the Fetish. 
Presently the calabash spun suddenly clockwise and sent the 
young man ^rawhng, not towards Libena, but m the opposite 
direction Obviously the bowl had to spin or rock I am 
implymg nothing supernatural. But Wamba was shding mto 
one of her abnormal states, and out of it when she stopped, 
shuddenng, came her sibyPs voice, lost, far away, high-pitched 
“ There is only one thing to be done Go tAe a pure- 
white cock and three white hens, cany them at mght secretly 
across the nver, set them free in Libena, and come away 
Only when they have had many progeny will it be safe for you 
to return there. The Fetish has spoken ” 

Good common sense is often hidden beneath seeming 
nonsense of oracular symbohsm Suppose she had said, 
“ The Libenan hmterland is dangerous for you because there 
IS neither any white control there nor any respect or hkmg 
for the white stranger. Wait until other whites have settled 
there, and then you can go in safety.” 

It was just this element of too intelhgible prudent common 
sense that mchned me to assert my mdependence, as if she 
had been Katie mstead of Wamba. Women were always 
telhng you not to do somethmg If Wamba had said m one 
of her trances, “ You will be killed m Libena The Fetish 
has spoken,” I should not have insisted But I think she 
was playmg fair with her oracles Much as she wanted to 
stop me, she had said a number of times, on the contrary, 
that I would not be killed, but that it was nevertheless a bad, 
bad busmess All this had naturally aroused m me a vivid 
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curiosity, partly superstitious and partly in defiance of super- 
- stition, to see just what would happen. I was tired of 
Wamba’s bossing. I had a puppy-dog’s confidence that 
Liberians would be nice to me, like all the other nice savages , 
I had met. 

So I told her I was gomg to go in spite of hell and high 
water, and that she could come along or not as she chose. I 
would take Bugler and the porters, and go as far as I liked 
Mori I couldn’t ask to cross the border. Not that he lacked 
courage, but his foture lay with the French administration ; 
it was expressly forbidden pohtically, and if I should chance, 
after all, to get into serious trouble, he would be badly raked 
over the coals for it. 

The upshot was that I was to try it with Bugler and ten 
volunteer porters. Wamba wouldn’t go against the orders of 
her Fetish. She was disgusted at my hard-headedness, angry 
and quarrelsome, but genuinely fond of me by now. She 
agreed to see me all the way to the nver, where there was a 
village camp, and to await my return there. And if I was 
'bent on engaging m this stupidity we might as well get it 
over, she said. To reassert her dommance she insisted that 
we set out for the border camp and sleep there, so that I could 
start into Libena at least fresh in broad dayhght 

The trail we took that night with torches was the narrow 
but well-trodden mam trail from Golale to the nver-camp, 
where there was a bndge of swinging vines across the Cavally 
It was used mostly by Dioula pedlars, a privileged class of 
natives who come and go all over West Africa unmolested. 
We marched uneventfully for a couple of hours, and had 
already heard the distant murmur of the nver, when things 
went wrong. We came to a high curtam of raffia-grass, hung 
directly across our mam trail, bamng it. The pubhc trail, 
against all reason, had become a forbidden trail. I was angry, 
and suspected trickery on Wamba’s part. The presence of 
the barrier — evidently hung there that same afternoon — 
followed too pat on her wammgs. But I did her an injustice. 
She was as surprised as the rest of us ; she was playmg fair 
with me, and was far more competent to deal with obstacles 
of sort. It was she, indeed, who insisted on going on. 
This was^ not trivial, for to enter a forbidden trail without 
sanction is to court real danger. Wamba, however, was at 
home m such matters. She carried her own sanctions She 
was opposed to my crossing into Libena, but the idea that 
any local witch-doctor business could bar her in her own 
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forest was another matter She had no theory of what might 
be occumng — ^probably somethmg senous, smce pubhc tr^s 
are rarely barred — but she proposed to go m immediately 
alone and find out No matter what it was, she would return 
and take us through, she assured us She was really splendid 
She had got out of her hammock as we talked- Alone she 
parted the grass curtam, which was hghted on our side by 
the torches, and disappeared mto the darkness and silence 
beyond 

We waited, womed, for more than half an hour The 

g orters were afraid They were saying they would not go on. 

ugler said nothing, but I knew he would go anywhere. As 
for my own reactions, insatiable curiosity is the finest sub- 
stitute for courage that I know — and the grass witch-doctor 
veil there, barring the trail theatncally m the dead of mght, 
lighted fitfully by the glare of our torches, seemed a sinister 
dream-door to mystery. I almost wished that we might never 
cross Its threshold, for I knew that whatever lay on the other 
side could never measure up to my imaginmgs 

When others ask what it is that dnves me away from the 
asphalt, draws me towards deserts and jungles, I answer so 
sensibly, with fine, fair, honest words, which sound so well 
love of traiel, desire to see a strange thmg, to learn more, 
perhaps, of sai’age customs, a smcere likmg for pnmiti\e 
people — and, if I am pnck^ to be even more honest, the 
subsequent vam pleasure of seemg my name spread about m 
bookshops and on the tables of my friends But all these 
fine, fair words are empty when oneself is the ultimate ques- 
tioner and no satisfymg answer comes For I have sought 
less consaously, but just as dihgently, whatever it may be m 
places more foohshly improbable than the far places — ^famihar 
ron-s of street-lamps m my own street, wallpaper patterns m 
an hotel bedroom, faces m railway carnages, advertisement 
pages read meanmglessly from end to end, long aty streets 
of shop-wmdows peered mto mechamcally one by one, longer 
countiy' roads, fences, and rows of trees stretchmg mto the 
distance, ahrays expecting to find and never findmg — I know 
not whaL One thmg is like another, and m deepest truth I 
do not know what dnves me, or what it is I seeL I suspect 
sometimes that it hes not over the lull, but under. I once 
met a man whose surprised eyes seemed to say he had found 
It, but he was unable to sp^ about it, or about anythmg 
anj more 

Howbeit, the grass ved parted, and Wamba returned. 
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blinking, out of the darkness into our torchlight She said 
vve could go through with her to the nver-camp, and from 
what she said I gathered that if we were to see no final thing 
we were at least to see a strange one. The bndge of vmes 
was down, was broken, fallen in the water. The nver-gods 
and demons, if propitious, would aid the mendmg. We 
could come and see what we should see, but we must follow 
her mstructions imphcitly The porters moaned, but Wamba 
commanded They moaned even more when she made them 
put out all the torches We passed the barrier and went 
forward m darkness, though it was not completely dark when 
our eyes became accustomed to it, for the sky, though moon- 
less, was bnght with tropical starhght Two men were 
waitmg, and halted us on me outskirts of the camp. They 
were humed, not fnendly, but actmg under instructions, and 
respectful to Wamba. They had a tethered goat and a big 
wooden bowl They made two porters hold the goat above 
the bowl and humedly, like butchers, cut its throat with a 
machete Taking 'a cup, they humedly sprinkled a httle 
blood on our hammocks and on each piece of our baggage, 
seemg that no piece was overlooked, checkmg and marking 
them with blood as customs officers do with chalk Wamba 
dipped her fingers m the bowl, smeared a httle on her own 
forehead, then on the foreheads of Bugler and the porters 
Then, dippmg both hands wnst-deep and making me lean 
over the bowl, she smeared my entire face and neii, also my 
hands and arms, which were bare to the elbows She smeared 
also my throat where the shirt opened, so that my white skm, 
I supposed, should pass unnoticed They took my helmet, 
saymg they would hide it by the trail and restore it next day. 
The hammocks were left on the outskirts of the camp, but 
the baggage was earned m We entered the camp, which 
seemed completely deserted, piled the baggage in a hut, and 
went down toward the river 

On the river’s bank, beneath towering trees (to one of 
which the swinging bridge of vines had been attached), people 
were grouped, silent, watciung, waitmg for somethmg. There 
were several knots of them, but no great crowd. They paid 
no heed to us as we joined them Wamba held me by the 
hand, kept me pressed close to her as if I were a child. There 
was no sound, no movement, save for occasional moans. 
There was only tension. It was not like anything I had ever 
seen except perhaps the pause before the liquefaction of the 
blood in the cathedral at Naples There were no tom- 
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-wait faithfully at the river-camp, but who exhausted her 
Bambara to express how great a fool she tliought me, we 
crossed over mto Libena 

No magic of Wamba’s and no merit of name — ^but only 
the accident of an old pair of boots, and another man’s boots 
at that, though I happened to be wearing them — got me and 
my porters vsith whole skins and baggage out of Libena 
eventually. 

Of course we had no business to be gomg m by this back 
door — not even if Wamba’s oracles had been favourable. 
Liberia down on the sea-coast is a different matter. American 
Negroes, descendants of freed slaves, admimster a black 
repubhc which goes not too badly on its ocean fnnges. But 
the extreme Liberian hinterland has a bad name. 

If I had possessed proper objective, equipment, and 
authonty, thmgs might have gone differently, but I was 
wandering off on a wild excursion with no better motives 
than curiosity and a wish to get loose for a while from Wamba’s 
apron-strings, with no personnel except Bugler and a dozen 
scared but loyal porters It hardly required sibylhne pro- 
phecy or the npped-out insides of umiappy dogs and chickens 
to foretell that we should very likely get mto trouble of some 
sort 

Yet except for the novelty of traversmg the Cavally River 
on a swaymg vme bndge, constructed by demons and fit only 
for apes, our crossmg from Ivory Coast territory mto Libena 
was, at first impression, an unconvincmg displacement, like 
gomg from France mto Belgium, or from Cmcinnati to 
Detroit, One says, Well, here I am m a different place,” 
but the saymg it doesn’t mean much, smce everythmg is just 
the same 

The forest was identical, the trails likewise, and the few 
people we met seemed m no way different from our own 
amiable Yafouba savages But this was only for the first 
few miles. As we went deeper m we began to sense vaguely, 
and then more defimtely, that this was not a fnendly place. 
Nor was this a trick played by imagination, conjured up by 
Wamba’s wammgs and forebodmgs. All wayfarmg natives 
go armed, ofr course, m the great forest. But such Ivory 
Coast wayfarers as we had been accustomed to encounter 
would alleys stand m the trail, greet us and joke with us, and 
ask questions as we passed. An assagai or a bow with poisoned 
arrows is a delightful touch of local colour m the hands of a 
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mud house, with windows and a veranda, evidently a sort of- 
office, from which the flag flew ; also a dwelhng, but no sign 
of life m either. I said I was an Amencan traveller and 
wanted to see the administrator. “ Mister Harris,” said the 
guard, as one would say it m plain, homely Enghsh. It was 
a comfort to hear him say “ Mister Harris.” Now everything 
would be all right Very likely it would turn out that Mr. 
Hams and 1 had mutual acquaintances in Harlem or Tuskegee. 
At any rate, we could talk of Booker Washm|ton. I mounted 
the office veranda, asked the guard for a dnnk of water, and 
hghted a cigarette, as if I owned the place. I already felt 
welcome, and perhaps just a httle patromsing. Amenca was 
a lot bigger than Liberia, and I had read somewhere that 
they had copied their constitution from ours I thought of 
the interesting conversation we might also have about Haiti. 
I sat waitmg for a quarter of an hour or so, thinking smugly 
how well thin gs always turned out for me, and me delay 
seemed all right too, smce Mr. Harris had probably been 
interrupted m his siesta. 

Presently Mr. Harris emerged from his house, and I rose 
to meet him. His appearance was as comforting as his homely 
name. He was a middle-aged dark Negro m hom-rimmed 
spectacles, shop-bought stiff straw hat, avilian khaki, celluloid 
collar, and stnngy black necktie He nught have just come 
out of the drugstore at the comer of Seventh Avenue and 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street. He looked like a 
school-teacher type, probably bored by his isolation here, 
and hospitable. It was only mer his soft, boneless handshake 
that I reahsed that the eyes behind the spectacles were not 
so reassurmg Not that they were savage or hostile. But 
they were the shifty, uncanchd eyes of a man who has got 
somethmg up his sleeve and is not at ease. Also I realised 
that he hadn’t yet spoken. I had addressed him in polite, 
colloquial American Enghsh, sure that he would respond 
with the same But now when he opened his mouth it was 
clear that he knew scarcely any English. It was gross pidgin 
he talked, and Bambara I was “ beginning to be a httle 
impatient and resentful, with a famt edge of aggressiveness 
m my resentment For he hadn’t even asked me to sit down, 
rior made any commonest offer of refreshment I sat down 
without being asked, ^d said m his own gross but adequate 
medium, measunng my words . 

“ Look here, I am neither a trader nor a political agent, 
wanting any profit from you I am a pnvate American traveller, 
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office, from which the flag flew ; also a dwelhng, but no sign 
of life m either. I said I was an American traveller and 
wanted to see the administrator. “ Mister Harris,” said the 
guard, as one would say it in plain, homely Enghsh. It was 
a comfort to hear him say “ Mister Harris. Now everything 
would be all nght Very likely it would turn out that Mr. 
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a lot bigger than Liberia, and I bad read somewhere that 
they had copied their constitution from ours I thought of 
the mterestmg conversation wc might also have about Haiti 
I sat waiting for a quarter of an hour or so, thinking smugly 
how well thmgs always turned out for me, and me delay 
seemed all right top, since Mr. Harris had probably been 
mterrupted in his siesta. 

Presently Mr. Hams emerged from his house, and I rose 
to meet him His appearance was as comforting as his homely 
name. He was a middle-aged dark Negro in hom-rimmed 
spectacles, shop-bought stiff straw hat, a'mian khaki, celluloid 
collar, and strmgy black necktie He might have just come 
out of the drugstore at the comer of Seventh Avenue and 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street. He looked like a 
school-teacher type, probably bored by his isolation here, 
and hospitable. It was only mer his sort, boneless handshake 
that I realised that the eyes behind the spectacles were not 
so reassurmg. Not that they were savage or hostile. But 
they were the shifty, imcanffid eyes of a man who has got 
somethmg up his sleeve and is not at ease. Also I reahsed 
that he hadn’t yet spoken. I had addressed him in polite, 
colloquial Amencan Enghsh, sure that he would respond 
with the same But now when he opened his mouth it was 
clear that he knew scarcely any Enghsh It was gross pidgin 
he talked, and Bambara I was beginning to be a httle 
impatient and resentful, with a famt edge of aggressiveness 
m my resentment. For he hadn’t even asked me to sit down, 
rior made any commonest offer of refreshment I sat down 
without being asked, and said m his own gross but adequate 
medium, measuring my words . 

“ Look here, I am neither a trader nor a pohtical agent 
wanting any profit from you I am a pnvate American traveller. 
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a wnter of books Everywhere m French Afnca I have been 
well received by blacks and whites Now I am in your 
country, which as you must surely know is fnendly with 
Amenca. Furthermore, I have brought all my own food and 
supplies I should like to stay a few days, if you can put me 
up to-mght in your village guest-house If your tribal chiefs 
care to visit me there will be generous gifts for them, and I 
should like m turn to visit some of their villages What 
about It, Mr Hams ? ” 

To which Mr Hams rephed, m a queer, aggressive, but 
embarrassed tone, “ Show me your papers ” 

“ \’niat’s the matter with you ? I said “ My passport 
IS out there m my tin trunk somewhere, and if you msist I’ll 
go and get it ” 

“ No,” he mterrupted , “ I mean your papers from 
Monrovia, your papers from the Libenan Government ” 

I said “ But you know perfectly well that I have come 
doira from the north, not up froip the coast, and could have 
no papers from your capital or your Government You know 
that you are the first Libenan official of any sort I’ve met ” 

” So you have no Liberian papers,” he said, and, while 
he said it m a blammg tone, I knew that for some reason not 
yet disclosed he was glad that I had no Libenan papers, and 
was wanting to make sure There was sometiung sour, and 
It was getting more sour every minute I stood up 

I said, ” Well, here I am. What are you gomg to do about 
It ? You are the local authonty, and if you don’t want me 
m your temtory tell me to get out, and I’ll go back where I 
came from ” 

And right there the cat poked a clawed paw out of the 
bag where it had been hiomg “ You have invaded our 
temtory,” said Mr Hams , “ it is grave ” 

I said, ” It IS pure God-damned nonsense, and you know 
It What are you up to, anyway ? You are an official You 
can’t get aw'ay with anydung like that” 

But I was far from sure just what he might get away with. 
Any commumcation with Monrovia would take more than a 
month He was saying, “ I ask you, please, to wait ” I was 
caught, and somewhat ignomimously It wasn’t the four 
armed guards, who had stopped lolhng and were on the alert 
I could have walked out of the stockade, or at least I beheved 
I could But It was wathm an hour of sunset, and we wouldn’t 
have had a gambhng chance to get out of Mr Harris’s temtory 
He went awaj, and I waited, hghtmg another agarette I 
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watf more annoyed and angry than senously worried, but it 
wasn’t pleasant. Almost immediately he returned with an 
elderly feoumen (a forest tnbe-man), robed, goat-bearded, 
hookish-nosed, with a face that was more savagely evil than 
his own, but less evasive, and decidedly more mtelligent 
He spoke doubtful pidgin. He was evidently not officially 
connected with the post He was Mr. Harris’s personal 
familiar and adviser. Mr. Hams wanted me to repeat all I 
had previously said. But if Mr. Hams needed reinforcements 
I needed them even more. I wished fervently for Mori. I 
could only send one of the guards for Bugler, saymg I would 
need him to interpret He came proudly in his tattered coat 
and wig of monkey fur, bugle at ease in his left hand, saluting 
so smartly that the guards snapped to attention When 
Bugler w^ed like that it vm a mihtary parade. He stood 
gravely beside my chair. The Kroumen looked at him 
intently and asked him a question which sounded insulting, 
m a language which I had never heard. Bugler’s face went 
blank, and he r^hcd m Bambara, “ Tt famou ” (“ I don’t 
understand ”). The Kroumen tned agam. Bugler’s face 
went blanker still, apologetic. So that was that. We did 
the best we could^ m pidgm. But presently the Kroumen 
and Mr. Hams, with a narrow eye at first on Bugler, began 
holding side conferences m their own language . . . 

That mght, after they had put us m a guarded hut, abandon- 
ing even the pretence that we were anytiung but pnsoners. 
Bugler gave me a graphic and complete, though whispered, 
version of the conference thus eavesdropped, and which had 
ended inconclusively, something like this ; 

^ Mr. Harris : You saw all that baggage out there ? He 
told us he has food and a lot of gifts. He probably has a lot 
of rum too, and ammumtion And you saw that shot-gun ? 

Tot Kroumen : I tell you to loqk at his trousers there 
I don’t like his trousers either. And I tell you to look again 
at his boots. 

Mr. Harris : But he told us himself he was just a pnvate 
traveller. Besides, look at the way he carries himself. Part 
of the time he was polite and afraid of us You could see it 
He cames no way of commanding. 

Tot Kroumen : It is not his face or his way, I tell you 
It 18 his clothes. I have been on boats that came from England 
His cloth^ I don’t like them And the boots 

are hateful. They are the boots of a white man who com- 
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Davis in 1925, in Haiti — and they had pinched his feet So 
he had swapped them to me for a tenms-racket and a German 
camera Now, after five years, though badly dovm-at-heel, 
they still retained a vestige of their martial glory, which the 
Kroumen had sensed and found not to his liking 

Therefore next morning, since this Kroumen proved to be 
the dommant rascal of the tivo, Mr. Hams came announcmg 
that we were free to return whence we had come, and added 
that his only reason for advismg us strongly neither to linger 
nor to go fairer was that the temtory was not safe for strangers 
On this pomt I found myself quite heartil}^ and for the first 
tune, in accord with Mr Harris Two of my porters had 
skipped dunng the night, but the others gathered, and we 
prepared to go Mr. Harris had the dull impudence to hang 
round with a sick-crocodibsh smile, watching us distnbute 
the loads and offenng advice The Kjroumen I never saw 
again. He was made of different stuff He was through 
Presently a woman brought eggs and a chicken, nodding to 
Mr Hams I said to her, ignonng him, “ Bnng also the 
villager who supplied them, that I may pay hun ” Mr 
Hams said, “ No, they are a gift ” I said, ~ No, thank you, 
I am not acceptmg any gifts in Liberia, and neither am I 
giving any ” We were hurrying and ready to leave Mr 
Hams drew Bugler aside “ He is hopmg,” said Bugler, 
“ that you will give him at least a bottle of rum and some 
tins of sardines ” I was fed up I said, “ I’ll be damned if 
I will I vnll give all the rum I’ve got to you and my friends 
across the nver ” 

This restored a httle of my self-respect, but not much 
It was an unpndeful going away. That we went with a whole 
shirt was due neither to ruse nor to valour that could be 
bragged of later. I had lost face with myself, and had lost 
face a little with my porters They knew I had been hcked, 
and that we had narrowly escaped worse, negatively 

Recrossing the Cavally — ^to a place where everybody was 
fnendly and people waited who were fond of me — ^would be 
a comfort of getting home, but Wamba would know how to 
take most of the joy out of that with her well-justified “ I- 
told-you-so’s.” I had run away from Wamba, and I was 
coming back with my tail between my legs 

She was waiting at the nver-camp, where anxious Mon 
had rejoined her with the rest of my porters They came down 
to the bank and shouted questions as we recrossed the vme 
bridge, for we had hoped to be gone perhaps a week We 
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following a bright toucan. It flies before you, and where it 
flies you follow.” 

I said, “ Yes, old \vise black man ; but tell me, please, 
will I ever catch the toucan ? ” 

“ Eh, that who knows ? ” he said “ But you will always 
follow ” 

So we went away towards the evening, as the toucan flies, 
but following what bright bird I know not. We were planning 
to amve back, circhng, ten days later, in the ancestrd village 
of the chief San Dei, where we had been invited to participate 
m sacrifices that would be offered on the tomb of his broker, 
Bou. But meanwhile we were wandermg wide and free 
And if we caught no flammg chimera we had at least some 
curious expenences which only the presence and fnendship 
of an amiable witch hke Wamba could have made possible 
for a roving white. Without her, indeed, one would have 
been hospitably received, but completely excluded from the 
special thmgs, unaware even that they were occurrmg 

We arrived one afternoon in the central village of a chief 
called Mabya, askmg shelter for the night. This Mabya had 
panther t^th braided m his hair, and seemed at first impres- 
sion a formidable personage Our welcome, though hospit- 
able enough, was not exuberant. His griot was a rather savage 
fellow who seemed to be m a permanently bad humour, and 
not partial to travelling strangers. \\^en we met the chief 
for the usual preliminary palaver the gnot glared about as if 
daring any one to contradict him, and shouted, “ When his 
father made him he made a panther ” 

We agreed politely that this was true, but the grtoi seemed 
unmolhfied He contmued ; 

“ At present it is time to talk. 

But no one dares to talk roughly with him. 

This IS the great forest 
Where all men must walk gently 
This IS the great forest , 

Only the panther is at home here ” 


The Panther himself proved to be, however, on closer 
contact, a very' benevolent and good-natured panther In 
adchtion to the profusion of teeth braided m his hair he wore 
^ L ^ cocked on one side, and Jiad a sympathetic face In 
which It seemed to me there was a certam wily humour 
One gathered that the gnot^s words were merely a manner of 
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not believe he has cooked any. I believe that he does not 
mean to feed them ” 

I lighted my carbide lantern, pulled on my boots, and 
went with him m pyjamas down mto the village, which was 
dark My porters were holding the man They were 
gathered m front of his dark compound, and though usually 
patient and humble they would not let him go until I had 
seen him 

He first repeated what he had said to Mon, “ The sauce 
w'as not good, and I am already making other.” I said, 
“ Where then is the cooked nee, and where are the fires ? ” 
He said, “ In my sister’s compound ; not here in the village ” 
Then, seeing me getting angry and not believing him , he said, 
“ Alas, my cousin -to whom I entrusted the money ” 

I smashed him on the head with my cocomacaque stick, 
and when he fell, not completely stunned, crawling and trymg 
to take hold^ of my feet and whining, I smashed him agam 
and began kicking him with my boots to do him an injury as 
he lay on the ground. Mori made me stop, and I was glad 
that he made me stop, but I rvas glad also for what I had done 

We aroused the man’s family and made them''hght fires, 
and Mon remained to see that the porters were fed. 

Next mormng the chief sent for me, and I went, wondermg 
if there would perhaps be trouble. But he had already m- 
vestigated the matter to his satisfaction He said that as 
soon as the man recovered he would have him badly beaten 
again, in the presence of his wives and of the village He 
said that the village was pleased, and that they all hoped we 
would prolong our visit For this invitation, however, it 
developed that he had a special reason, which did not concern 
me so direcdy They had learned who Wamba was, and it 
seemed that m Panther Teeth’s nver-camp village, not far 
distant, there was a httle affair which she might be just the 
pereon to h^p to straighten out It would be a great service 
to Panther Teeth if she could get to the bottom of it, he said, 
because he was very fond of fresh fish, and hadn’t had any 
for a number of weeks To be precise, his fisherman had 
been bewitched, and the fish would no longer enter the wicker~ 
basket traps, though, as everybody knew, the nver was still 
tull or them And up to now his local Fetishers hadn’t been 
able to do anything. 

So Wamba went to the other village on that same day to 
investigate, reusing to let me go with her for fear that my 
presence would hamper her activities 
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Fisherman himself. Then, one at a time, each of the eighteen 
arose and came and drank, returning to sit m the circle The 
big bowl was still three-fourths full, and I wondered why so 
much had been brewed. Wamba said it was because one 
never knew how much would be needed, that they would 
presently dnnk agam, and keep on dnnking until something 
manifested itself Meanwhile they sat quietly, with stramed, 
waiting faces. 

I felt myself gettmg vaguely uncomfortable, begi nnin g 
to be nervous — and then unpleasantly realised why The 
thmg mside me which makes me sometimes do thmgs against 
all rhyme or reason was stirrmg and poking at me It was 
an urgency not at all of courage, and not exactly of cunosity, 
but the old, almost stupid urge, the psychological or patho- 
logical necessity to taste and expenence everythmg possible 
(Perhaps also, no matter how silly it may sound, there was a 
shght embarrassment akin to social self-consciousness, due to 
the fact that all the others were participating and I alone was 
left out ) But this is aU probably too finely spun to be the 
truth It simply came upon me that I had to dnnk some of 
the stuff, as a child wall dehberately hurt itself, or as Chekhov's 
man found it necessary to let a dog bite him This last is 
the nearest to what I fdt, if you can understand it. 

I said, " Wamba, don’t you think I ought to dnnk some 
of it too ? ” She was not surprised, and not womed. She 
said, “ You are a black white man, not like another You 
can do as you please about it. You didn’t bewitch the fisher- 
man ; so it can’t possibly hurt you ” 

She gave me a gobletful, and I tasted it I was satisfied 
then and washed that they weren’t watching me, but I drank 
It all. It was bitterish, but not very bitter It had a faint, 
unpleasant resmous flavour, and a flavour of fetid, decaymg 
vegetable matter. But none of these wTas its chief charactenstic 
It was a violent astringent. Without causing pam it puckered 
the mside of the mouth and the mucous membrane of the 
throat, like the worst of uimpe persimmons It tasted like 
stuff that w'ould certainly produce a sharp belly-ache, no matter 
how' guiltless one might be 

, ^ fact, I began to have a sharp but not agonising 

beUy-ache. The witch-doctor had watcW me curiously 
nodding his head I think he saw a stram m my face He said 
with kmdly, plam mtent to reassure me, “ You will feel it, 
but be not afraid. In this matter your heart is pure, and it 
cannot harm you ” 



THE GIRL WHO WOULDN’T 
JUMP 

By 

JOHN TEANUM 

John Tramnn zoos the well-known parachutist and aviator 
This inadent written by himself occurred when he was doing 
“ stunts ” with a flying arcus 

I WILL now take the opportunity of descnbmg one or two 
of the new items we added to our repertoire at this time 
This first was the passage from one plane to another whilst 
m flight This was done by means of a rope ladder, suspended 
from the plane to which I was to climb as it passed overhead 
My job was to hoist myself out of the cockpit, mount the top 
wing of my plane, grab at the ladder when it came within my 
grasp, and to clamber up it mto the plane above It sounds 
fairly simple Well, these are the attendant difficulties 

In the first place the pilot above has to be jolly sure he 
doesn’t swing the ladder mto the struts or propeller of the 
machine below In the second place neither plane must 
cither pitch or toss — and the air is far more treacherous than 
the sea, for, while you can apprehend and prepare for sea- 
wa\es, the ivaves of the atmosphere are invisible and un- 
heralded Then the climber must persuade himself not to 
fall off the wing upon which he stands, and to turn a cheerful 
countenance to the wind, which is rushing at and past him 
at a merry loo m p h This being w^ell, and having secured his 
hold on the ladder, he must exercise much care at every step 
he takes, for the sway of the rope sometimes causes him to 
step confident!) on to rungs which exist only in his imagmation 
Then he has the final effort of jerking himself up from the 
ladder on to the step of the plane, which is a big call on muscles 
Another stunt w’hich w’ent very w'ell was wmg walking 
This in\ oh ed a gentle stroll up and down the wmg of the plane, 
a promenade w'hich afforded an unnvalled view of the surround- 
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ing countryside and an unequalled opportunity for falling 
overboard. I don’t suppose the wing of a plane will ever be 
one of man’s highways, so perhaps the stunt had Uttle practical 
vdue, but I can certainly recommend it as a really dehghtful 
way of taking the air and seeing the world. 

Once when I was tired of walking, I thought a good idea 
would be to fall off. Looking down an(i seemg hoW uncom- 
fortably far I was from earth, I decided to take my fall at a 
lower pomt, so I descended from the top wing to the under 
wing which was a few feet nearer earth I then fell off back- 
wards 

This provided a great thrill for the onlookers, but I think 
they must have been disappointed when they saw that, mstead 
of falling the whole distance, I merely hung upside down 
m Ae air with the sole of my boot hardly six inches from the 
plane But this was not my fault I had a rope round my ankles. 
This rope was firmly attached to the struts of the machine, 
and refused me any liberty whatsoever 

When I had hung long enough for all the sheep in existence, 
1 curled myself up from the hips and grasped the rope which 
held my ankles This curhng up is an unconscionable strain 
on the abdormnal muscles, and, if at the first tune you don’t 
succeed, you are likely to be too exhausted to try agam And 
when this operation has been performed, there still remams 
the task of hauhng yourself on to the wing, which is not an 
easy job by any means, considering you are bent double. 

The most spectacular stunt of the lot, however, was what 
we termed wmg-standmg loop This meant that I stood on 
the top wing over the nose or the plane, set myself, and kept 
quiet while the machine performed a perfect loop. This stunt 
is made possible by centrifugal force, which keeps the man stuck 
to the plane while it is upside down, m the same way as it 
will keep water m a bucket when whirled around in a circle 

This feat depends a great deal on the pilot, who has to see 
that the plane makes a good smooth loop ; but it also depends 
a little on two things which are not seen by the people below 
One is a pair of foot-straps, and the other is a pair of reins 
The straps were fastened to the wmg, hke trunk-handles, 
into which I inserted my toes The reins came up to my hands 
from the fuselage • one from the back of the wing and the 
other from the nose Thus I was provided with some httle 
security, which did not at all detract from the spectacular 
value of the stunt, as the audience could not see tlie straps or 
the shm u ires from such a distance Of course, little gadgets 
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over her features The look deepened as the plane rose, and 
with It came a pallor that grew more and more sickly with 
each foot we climbed At a thousand feet she looked pretty 
bad ; about the colour of the underside of a shark 

Sooner we get this over the better, I thought The poor 
girl was getting on my nerves 

“ Here we are,” I bawled at her, “ you’ll be all nght now 
Go ahead ” 

She clambered out of the cockpit to the step of the plane, 
and held on for a moment to a strut She did look ill 
“ Go on,” I cned ; “ you’U do ” 

She was on a static-hne chute, with the pack m front of 
her and the cord fastened to the plane 

Then suddenly she jumped — and, on the instant of jump- 
ing, clawed wildly at the static Ime which was to open her 
parachute ! 

I looked over to see how she was going, and damn me if 
she wasn’t dangling at the end of two feet of hne, frenziedly 
pulling herself up on to the wing of the plane ! 

She must have changed her mind the very moment she 
had thro^m herself out 

“ Let go 1 ” I shouted at her “ Let go ' You’re all 
nght ! ” 

And so she was if she let go, for her chute was still packed 
But no she was seized with a most fnghtful pamc Like 
a drowmng cat clawing at a stick, she clutched at the wing, 
and just managed to get a hold on it. Here she was beaten 
She simply .hadn’t the muscular power to heave herself into 
safety Had there been a pilot m the plane beside myself, 
I could have brought her up with comparative ease, but I 
knew if I ventured from the controls the machine would topple 
over and fall like an autumn leaf Nor could I land with 
her, unless I landed on the other wing, which would probably 
kill us both and most certamly wreck the plane 

” Let go ! ” I bawled again “ If you don’t, it’s all up 
with both of us ! ” 

Her only reply was another spasmodic attempt to lift 
herself and a wild appeal -for help. 

‘‘ Lift me up — ^for God’s sake lift me up 1 ” 

“ I can’t — I daren’t leave the controls Let go, or we 
bust ! ” 

Witli tears in her eyes, she implored me to save her — she 
begged and prayed and exhorted me m all possible manner ; 
and in vain did I arguev and scold and curse at her. 

I A H E. 
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Bj 

FRANCESCO FAUSTO NITTI 

Ltpan, chief of the Aeolian Islands^ was transformed by the 
Dictator of Italy into a prison for those banished from Italy for 
holding contrary pel tical views. Francesco Niiti and two 
comrades escaped in Jidy 1929 We give here las account of 
that escape 

E scape from Lipan is almost impossible Lussu, RosseUi, 
and I were the first pnsoners who ever succeeded in 
escapmg from that lonely island and reaching foreign 
soil, and so far, alas I we have been the last. 

While we were m the midst of our plans for flight, about 
the middle of July 1928, we were startled by a sensational 
attempt to escape made by Alfredo Michelagnoh, a young 
student, Mano Magn, one of d’Annunzios’ legionaries, Giovan 
Canepa, a former army officer , and a certam Domaschi 

They had been deported for various reasons, all political , 
but Domaschi’s case was the most desperate, for he had been 
sentenced to no less than fifteen years^ deportation for “ con- 
spirmg agamst the State ” He was a young man of few words, 
mtelligent and calm He had been at first sentenced to only 
one year of deportation While he was serving his sentence, 
his mother, who was living m Rome, became seriously ill 
She implored Mussolmi to accord her the favour of seemg her 
son, if only for an hour, before she died The Duce granted 
her request, and Domaschi was permitted to close his mother’s 
eyes But shortly after his return to Lipan he was arrested, 
t^en back to Rome, and sentenced by the special courts to 
fifteen years, on a charge of having jomed in a plot Against 
the State tvith other anti-Fascists during the time he had spent 
at his mother’s death-bed At Lipan, Domaschi was impnsoned 
in the castle pending his transferal to a State penitentiary. In the 
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Petrol was getting short, and I was feeling windy. She 
had to drop nght now, or we all dropped together 

So I took off my safety-belt “ If you don’t let go, I’ll 
hit you with this,” I cned, and showed ner the leather 
“ For God’s sake — pull me up ! ” 

I raised the belt carefully, and with great deliberation 
brought It down with a mighty crack across her fingers 

A sharp cry of pain, and she was gone The parachute 
opened mstantly, and she landed like a feather 

The next time I saw her she was eager to show that she 
bore no malice for the blow I had dealt her, and even expressed 
her sorrow at the trouble and anxiety I had been caused. In 
fact, she took the whole affair very mcely 

I didn’t It just didn’t occur to me to be pohte 
“ Listen,” I said, “ I don’t want to see your face around 
this aerodrome any more — at any time — ever ! ” 

To make my meanmg plamer, I told her, m as many 
words, to get to hell out of it 

So she did, and I caimot remember ever seemg her agam, 
but I have heard that she has smce made several good parachute 
descents. 
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Lipan, chief of the Aeolian Islands, was transformed by the 
Dictator of limy into a prison for those banished from Italy for 
holding contrary pcVtical views. Francesco Nitti and two 
comrades escaped in Jidy 1929 We give here his account of 
that escape 

E scape from Lipari is almost impossible Lussu, Rosselb, 
and I were the first pnsoners who ever succeeded m 
escaping from that lonely island and reaching foreign 
sod, and so far, alas I we have been the last. 

While we were m the midst of our plans for flight, about 
the middle of July 1928, we were startled by a sensational 
attempt to escape made by Alfredo Michelagnoli, a young 
student, Mano Magn, one of d’Annunzios’ legionanes, Giovan 
Canepa, a former army officer , and a certam Domaschi 

They had been deported for vanous reasons, all political , 
but Domaschi’s case was the most desperate, for he had been 
sentenced to no less than fifteen years’ deportation for “ con- 
spinng agamst the State ” He was a young man of few words, 
intelhgent and calm He had been at first sentenced to only 
one year of deportation While he was serving his sentence, 
his mother, who was hvmg in Rome, became senously ill. 
She implored Mussohni to accord her the favour of seemg her 
son, if only for an hour, before she died The Duce granted 
her request, and Domaschi was permitted to close his mother’s 
eyes. But shortly after his return to Lipan he was arrested, 
taken back to Rome, and sentenced by the special courts to 
ffiteen years, on a charge of having joined m a plot agamst 
the State with other anti~Fascists during the tune he hacL spent 
at h^ mother’s death-bed At Lipari, Domaschi was impnsoned 
in the castle pending his transferal to a State penitentiary In the 
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castle he met Canepa and Michelagnoh, The three made 
plans for escape and deaded to put them to the test at the first 
opportunity It came with the amval of a fourth cell-com- 
pamon Mano Magn, a former captam m the artillery, noted 
for his bravery m the War, and one of Gabnele d’Annunzio’s 
legionanes at Fiume. All his illusions had been shattered by 
the lamentable termination of the Fiume adventure, which 
revealed d’Annunzio’s profound egoism, morbid ambition, 
and corruption 

Magn returned to Italy disgusted and, impelled by the 
spmt of adventure, went to Morocco and enlisted m the army 
of Abd-el-Einm, who was then fightmg the French and th'* 
Spamsh armies He rose to command the rebel artillery anc 
distinguished himself on many occasions, earrung the Arab 
chieft^’s unstmted praise He remained with him until the 
end In 1926 he was arrested m Milan, charged with “ mcitmg 
former lemonanes of d’Annunzio against Fascism ” As a 
matter of met, many of the poet’s former adherents had become 
anb-Fascists Magn is stm a pnsoner on the island of Ponaa 
One mght the four pnsoners broke out of their cell, climbed 
the high \v^s of the castle courtyard, let themselves down on 
the other side by means of ropes made out of their beddmg, 
and shpped out of the castle under the eyes of the mihtia 
Mam was disguised as a pnest and Domaschi wore 
women^s clothes They passed through the village, avoidmg 
the patrols, and reached the open country. Their plan was 
to find a row-boat and gam the Sicihan coast s 

Unfortunately, all Sieir darmg proved vain. The alarm 
was given soon after their escape from the castle , armed 
patrols scoured the countryside and pohee boats equipped 
with powerful searchhghts encircled the island. 

Rosselli, Lussu, and I took keen notice of cverythmg, 
thinkmg of our own plans We were struck by the circumstance 
that, as soon as the alarm was given, the pohee visited our 
houses to make sure that we were present Evidently we were 
imder suspiaon 

After five dajs of wandermg m the wild mtenor of the 
island, Domaschi and his compamons were recaptured 

One thing which this abortive attempt taught us was that 
we must hasten our own plans if we wished to be successful, 
for every attempt to escape mvolved an mcrease of activity 
on the parb>gf our guards The number of sentinels was 
doubled, and tij^inonths polipe launches patrolled the sea 
around the island^^Vg'^r^o^n wakened m the middle of 
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the night by carabineers, who entered our houses unexpectedly 
and counted us The governor of the island announced 
emphatically that no more deportees were gomg to try to 
escape from Lipari. 

However, Lussu, Rosselli, and I continued our secret 
conferences, evolving schemes for flight. And here I must 
reveal that tJiere were no longer three of us at these mystenous 
meetmgs A fourth friend had joined us To my great 
regret, I cannot, even now, reveal his real name, for he was 
the man who a few months later had to come personally, facing 
the most ternble nsks, to dehver us from our island prison 
Let us call bun Fortumo. He had been at Lipari about two 
years He is a man of the highest mtelligence and the purest 
idealism In his early youth he had been a workman and 
hved the life of an Italian proletanan, but through dihgent 
studjr he had acquired an education such as few men possess. 
He IS profoundly versed m the natural sciences, m nistory, 
philosophy, and social economy At the age of eighteen he 
joined a democratic society He was attacked and beaten by 
the Black Shirts, arrested over and over agam, and sentenced 
to long terms in jail He is as modest as he is brave and noble. 

Fortumo, as I shall call bun, was almost at the end of his 
term of deportation He was due to leave Lipan m December 
1928 But, at that time, we were all still hoping to escape 
together. Fortumo was not so closely guarded as we were 
It was easier for him to elaborate our plans and particularly 
to orgamse the system of commumcation with the outside 
world which was essential to our success. 

Already in the summer of 1928 this system of commumca- 
tion, the details of which I cannot disclose because it may 
yet help other deportees to escape, was functiomng very 
satisfactorily. But we were always full of anxiety, fearing 
that some accident might destroy the work of many weaiy 
months and ruin us and the friends who had promised to 
assist us 

Before adoptmg our final plan, we had considered various 
schemes, some of which could probably never have been 
realised 

We had thought of effecting our escape by means of a 
hydroplane, piloted by our fnends, 'which would descend on 
the sea near the island openly while we were bathmg. A few 
strong strokes would take us out to the plane, and we would 
board it and fly away before our guards had recovered from 
their surpnse The guards, of course, would fire on the 
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plane, but it ^vasn’t likely that they would hit it We com- 
municated this scheme to our fnends beyond the sea, but it 
u'as finally abandoned 

Lussu had a plan typical of his undaunted courage. He 
proposed that at nightfall we should seize by force one of the 
big police motor-boats lymg in the port and make a dash m it 
for freedom He pointed out that the boats were frequently 
guarded only by one sentinel Dunng the War he had per- 
formed many acts fully as bold, and he was eager to make the 
attempt I believe that his scheme was practicable, although 
very nsk}' But we gave it up when we received defimte news 
from our fnends in Italy to me effect that they were prepared 
to come and take us off the island with a high-powered motor- 
boat, if we could provide them with exact information regarding 
the spot where we would be waitmg for them and the surveil- 
lance exerased by the warships and police vessels that guarded 
the coast 

We managed, through the secret channels already men- 
tioned, to supply them with all this information and a large- 
scale map of the island 

The undertaking was extremely nsky and dangerous On 
the little island of Vulcano, which, as its name indicates, has 
an active volcano and which is only a few miles distant from 
Lipan, there is a naval semaphore station which is placed in 
buch a position that it commands all approaches to Lipari 
tor a distance of several miles dunng the daytime Every 
vessel nearing the island is signalled to the police authonties 
Dunng the night a powerful searchlight perched on the crags 
of Vulcano sweeps the sea constantly 

Police boats were always lying m the port ready for service 
at a moment’s notice, and other boats guarded the coast 
Often they lay hidden in tiny inlets keeping watch Any 
suspicious noise, every fishing-boat approaching the island, 
^^as at once reported to police headquarters 

We set to work to study the methods and movements of 
our guards with a patience and minuteness which only pnsoners 
dominated by the one idea of escape are capable of. Every 
day we checked up on all new developments When a police 
boat was undergoing repairs ne managed to find out how long 
she nould be off duty The strength of police or militia de- 
tachments sent to reinforce the garrison of the island was 
carefully noted We learned the speed of all the boats and their 
radius of action 

All this information we commumcated to our distant 
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riends. I venly believe that in the end they knew the island, 
he customs of its inhabitants, the character of the Governor 
nd his officers, the strength and distnbution of its naval and 
aihtary forces, as well as if they had been living on it for 
ears These preparations were begun dunng the last months 
f 1928 and continued until the eve of our escape 

Our most difficult problem was to determine the place 
vhere we should wait for our friends to take us on board their 
I oat It was necessary that it should fulfil two essential 
equirements * first, it must be near enough for us to reach 
asily at nightfall and to return from to our quarters before 
he evenmg roll-call, m case our friends failed to meet us ; 
econd, it must be so situated that our fnends could approach 
t at high speed to withm a few hundred yards of us without 
acciting suspiaon. 

We were forced to reckon with the possibihfy that our 
nends for some reason might be unable to be at the rendezvous 
it the hour fixed In that case we would have to get back to 
)ur houses in time to be “ present ” when the mght patrols 
nade their rounds If we were only half an hour late the alarm 
vould be given and all our plans might be discovered. 

The whole thing had to take place in less than forty-five 
nmutes In wmter we should therefore have to start at 6 30 
3 m for the place of rendezvous, where our fnends would be 
due at 7,15 p m If they failed to appear, we should just have 
time to slip back and be in our quarters at 7 30 p.m The 
patrols passed at 7.45 p m. 

In summer this schedule was subject to slight modification , 
we should start at 8.45 p m. and wait at the rendezvous until 
915pm for the arrival of our fnends In the event of their 
failing us, we could be back home by 9 30 p m and answer 
the roll-call when the patrols passed ffiteen minutes later. 

It was arranged that our fnends on sighting the island 
should develop motor trouble and lie far out at sea until 
nightfall, out of range of the semaphore on Vulcano and the 
signal stations on the other islands of the group Then they 
were to dash m at full speed, turmng'off their motors when 
ivithin a few hundred yards of the rendezvous and letting their 
boat drift noiselessly until we could swim out and be picked 
up by them 

At first we had thought of a rendezvous on the opposite 
side of the island from that on which we were quartered m 
the little town of Lipari under its frowmng castle. That 
part of the coast is almost deserted, and m the clife are many 
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natural caves which afford good hiding-places Moreover, it 
IS less stnctly guarded But in order to reach it we should 
have been compelled to pass through the Ime of sentinels 
that enclosed the limited district assigned to us, and if our 
fnends did not come we should have been unable to return 
m time for the roll-call, even if we had succeeded m shppmg 
back through the hues without being discovered. For tnese 
reasons the idea of selecting a point on the opposite shores of 
the island for our rendezvous with our fnends, although very 
aUunng in some respects, was finally abandoned 

We decided that our greatest chance of success lay m 
extreme boldness and determmed to choose a place “ withm 
bounds ” Our fnends endorsed our decision, although it 
involved far greater nsk for them, as the area m which we 
were allowed to move was so restnctcd that they would prac- 
tically have to put their heads m the hon’s mouth m commg 
to fetch us 

Overlookmg the httle port of Lipan stands an ancient 
buddmg, long abandoned, which the islanders call the “ haunted 
house ” None of the superstitious fisher-folk could be in- 
duced to go near it It had a terrace on the sea and was 
built nght agamst the high mss-grown walls of the castle 
We fixed our eyes on that house , we studied its position 
relative to the thoughts we had in rmnd, the streets that led 
to It, and the best way of reachmg it unobserved. The great 
castle hangmg over it placed the house m shadow, which was 
very favourable to our plans Our fnends’ boat could come 
close in and he under the rocks m the darkness, and we could 
let ourselves down from the terrace by ropes and swim out 
to It 

The question was how to get mto the house. It was locked 
and shuttered, and the owner was not allowed to let deportees 
enter it Some time before a homeless deportee had lived m 
It for a few days, but he had been expelled by the police 
Nevertheless, we managed to visit that “ haunted house ” 
several times We encountered no ghosts, but we examined 
Its bare rooms, measured the height of the terrace, and evolved 
a method of entering and leaving it unobserved Fortumo 
reiealed all his resourceful danng on this occasion We 
notified our fnends, and sent them plans of the house and its 
position All seemed to be going well 

But we were not fated to leap to freedom from the terrace 
of the “ haunted house ” ; and all the nsks we had run in 
e\ploting It proved vain 
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While we were anxiously awaiting the final signal from 
our fnends announcing their coming, the island was thrown 
mto an uproar by an event that plunged the pohce mto frantic 
activity and caused us grave apprehension 

A young Venetian deportee, by name Spangero, had dis- 
appeared, and it was beheved that he had succeeded m escapmg 
from the island. 

For days police and soldiers scoured every part of Lipan.. 
The greatest excitement prevailed among the pnsoners, who 
were absolutely taken by surpnse, for the fugitive had confided 
his plans to none of his comrades. Although we knew that 
his act imperilled our own chances of success, because it would 
inevitably be followed by stricter measures of surveillance,, 
we prayed that fortune might favour him 

But after several days poor Spangero was brought back 
in the midst of a squad of Fascist militia, handcuffed, half 
clothed, and utterly exhausted. 

This is what had happened : 

Spangero, a young man of great darmg and physical 
strength, which he had proved m many actions against the 
Fascists, had quietly left his quarters one evemng about 7 p m. 
and walked down to the harbour front, near the “ haunted 
house,” where he had noticed a canoe moored to the quay» 
The canoe was of the type used by swimmers in summer 
resorts for amusement whde bathmg off the beach It was- 
not designed for the open sea 

Nevertheless, Spangero, who had put on his bathmg 
costume, got mto it and paddled boldly out of the harbour 
m the darkness, heading for the Sicihan coast He counted 
on calm weather and his muscles of steel 

Unfortunately, there was a heavy sea running outside the 
bay The canoe capsized, and Spangero was forced to swim 
back to land He reached a deserted part of the coast and 
decided to conceal himself in the mtenor of the island. 

In the meantime his absence had been noticed and the 
alarm given In the mommg the canoe was washed ashore, 
^d thus the attention of the pohce was directed to the 
“ haunted house,” near ^Yhlch the fugitive had found it. The 
house and its surroundings were henceforth watched and 
guarded rught and day, and we were forced to abandon the 
idea of using it for our rendezvous We passed some anxious 
hours, fearing that our message mformmg our friends of the 
alteration m our plans would not reach them m time 
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Spangero was captured a few days later under dramatic 
circumstances He hid himself m caves and ditches during 
the day, eluding the patrols that were searching for him all 
over the island, and at mght stole mto the town, crawling 
through the hne of sentinels, to provide hunself with food 
and water The pohce authorities were funous 

One night, Spangero succeeded m slippmg mto Canneto, 
a small port not far from the town of Lipan, where foreign 
steamers frequently call for cargoes of pumice stone, the island’s 
chief article of export He found a German ship lymg m the 

S ort, and, swimmmg out to it, climbed up the anchor chains 
[e amved on deck covered with blood, for the rusty chains 
had tom the skin oflF his body He gave the captam to under- 
stand by signs, being completely ignorant of the German 
language, that he was a pohtical fugitive, and that he wanted 
the captain to hide him and take him away m his ship 

The captam, it appears, was about to consent, when the 
first officer mterposed, pomtmg out that the responsibihty of 
assisting a prisoner to escape was too great and that discovery 
might lead to grave complications The carabineers were 
called and Spangero was dehvered mto their hands Some 
time later he was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 10,000 liras for havmg “ attempted to emigrate 
secretly,” in spite of the fact that he declared he had had no 
intention of going abroad and had only asked the captam to 
put him ashore at the first Italian port at which the ship 
xilled 

The failure of Spangero ’s attempt confirmed our conviction 
Hat escape from Lipan was possible — ^if at all — only after 
ing and careful preparations 

At this time our fnends informed us that they also were 
countenng unexpected difficulties m perfecting their plans 
' felt downcast and disappointed, but we were careful to 
ceal our feelings Lussu and Rosselh were admirable actors 
ig more closely watched than Fortumo and I, they had to 
CISC far greater powers of dissimulation 
'or almost a year now, Lussu had been hving the same, 
ipearance, methodical and regular life Every mormng 
o’clock he left his quarters and went for a walk until 
always folloived by four detectives Every evemng. 
It exception, he went out at 5 30 pm and came back 
' p m in the wnter months, and at 7 30 and 8 30 p m. 
mer The pohce were by this time so accustomed to 
1 regulantj' and apparently immutable system of exercise 
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that they gradually began to beheve that the tales tliey had 
been told about Lussu’s dangerous character must be exagger- 
ated Since his illness, Lussu had also very skilfully spread 
reports that he was a victim of consumption and that he was 
obliged to live so regularly m order to avoid a relapse In 
reality, although his illness had been very grave, he was now 
entirely restored to health However, even the deportees were 
convinced that he was in a very precarious condition And 
so the watchfulness of the police relaxed somewhat. 

Rosselli adopted a different system to dispel suspicion 
Soon after his arrival at Lipari he began to hve the life of a 
prisoner who is resigned to his fate and satisfied to serve his 
sentence and get it over He pretended to take great 
interest m his house, a very pleasant place a httle way out of 
the village, just inside the boundary hne He had it repaired 
and furmshed it with taste The work of repairing and re- 
furmshing the house went on until the very day of our flight. 
He hired a piano, made plans for constructmg a compressed 
air pump to draw water from the well in the garden A few 
days before our escape, he requested permission from the 
governor to construct a sprmg-board on the beach where we 
used to go swimming In fact, he did everything to make 
the authorities beheve that he was resigned to his fate and 
preparing to serve his sentence of deportation on the island 
with a good grace 

He was one of the very few deportees who were received 
courteously m the offices of the island authorities That was 
because Rosselli w^ always the first to salute them on the 
street They were greatly impressed by these marks of respect 
from a prisoner who was considered a particularly dangerous 
and implacable opponent of the Fascist regime. 

At first, his wedth had made the police fear that he rmght 
attempt to use it as a means of escape, but eventually they 
came to believe that just because he was rich and able to 
make a comfortable life for himself on the island he was 
unlikely to jeopardise his certainty of ease and leisure in Italy 
after serving his term by engaging in any desperate adventure 
Often I was forced to smile when fellow-deportees used 
to ask me 

“ Why does Lussu always go out exactly at 7 30 p m. and 
retire at 8 30 p m. ? I understand he is still ailing, and the 
cool evening air cannot be good for him ” 

I answered that Lussu was a maniac in thmgs like that. I 
knew very well that if Lussu had adhered to that schedule 
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for a year and a half, it was because he knew that one evening 
he would have to leave his house again, secretly and unobserved, 
never to return 

Winter came October and November passed, with their 
rams and storms The sea was always rough. Our distant 
friends could not think of commg to fetch us m such weather, 
for absolute punctuality was necessary if our plans were to 
succeed We resigned ourselves to waiting several months 
longer^ 

Fortunio had served his two years’ deportation and left us 
He had been ready to participate m our escape, even when 
he only had a few months left to serve His resolution excited 
our admiration Before partmg from him, we arranged that 
after staying a short time with his family m Italy, he should 
slip across the border to a foreign country and hdp organise 
our escape Nevertheless, we were loath to part from him, 
for his knowledge of the idand, his courage and danng, filled 
us with supreme confidence. 

Let me say nght away that Fortumo was entirely successful 
m carrymg out the plans we had made with him Although 
stnctly and constantly watched by the pohce m Italy, like all 
former deportees, he succeeded m crossing the frontier and 
making the necessary preparations to return and hberate us 

The last winter we passed on Lipan was the glooimest 
time of all Life seemed more hopeless and monotonous than 
ever For the first tune m thirty years it snowed, and intense 
cold gnpped the island Every day there was wind and ram 
The ivmo shook the fragile houses, shnekmg down the streets 
We remained at home all day, reading and talkin g In Decem- 
ber I went to hve with Lussu Dunng the long winter 
nights, while the sleet was beating agamst our windows, we 
cowered over a charcoal brazier and endlessly discussed our 
plans for escape 

At midnight, on 31st December 1928, Lussu and I wel- 
comed the New Year which held for us the greatest of all 
aspiraUons and hopes , Freedom All the church bells rang 
out, dominated by the deep-voiced bells of the cathedral beside 
the gnm old castle That chorus of metal voices seemed to 
encourage us to e.xercise patience and fortitude 

The deasive moment was approachmg The spnng 
brought with its perfume of flowers and mild breezes wonderful 
news 

Fortumo informed us that the preparations for our escape 
were rapidly maturing and exhorted us to keep up our spirits 
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and wait patiently. It was an extraordinary expenl 
to receive such words of encouragement from onel 
a few months before, had been our felloW'pnson 
island. ^ \ 

April and May passed, and every morning on\ 
we all had the same thought ; “ Perhaps to-day I ^ ondU 
start ” 

And one day the news came at last. The same mysterious 
wings that had brought us so many words of hope and en- 
couragement m the past, brought us the best news of all Our 
fnends informed us that they would come in their boat to take 
us off the island one evenmg m the first fortnight of July 

' Fevenshly we made our final preparations In a senes of 
secret meetings, arranged with painstakmg care, we rehearsed 
the plan of action, as m the War details of a comphcated attack 
were worked out in advance Each pomt was discussed and 
agreed upon 

Rosselli hved m a house on the very edge of the village 
and therefore farthest distant from the rendezvous on the 
coast “ Zero hour ” for him was fixed earhest of all, so that 
his arrival would synchronise with ours, as it would take us 
less tune to get there. 

Lussu was the most carefully watched and thus ran the 
largest measure of nsk — although there was nsk enough for 
aU Simply for one of the four hundred pohce agents or 
Fascist mihtia to have seen him would have been enough to 
wreck our plans For once seen on the street inevitably he 
would be followed, as out of the house he was always 'trailed 
by four detectives. And then the schedule which he had 
devised and scrupulously lived up to for a year and a half had 
accustomed the authorities to his presence out of doors only 
between eleven and twelve o’clock m the morning, and m the 
evening from seven-thirty to eight-thirty. Once detected at 
other hours, and unaccompamed by his guards, of course he 
would have been stopped, or, even worse, followed to his 
destaiation. The consequences of such a disaster are 
obvious 

It was agreed that Lussu would take his usual walk. As 
always, he would return at exactly eight-thirty. His guards 
would see him enter the hous^ and thereafter, as usual, assume 
that he was safely m for the night, and go their ways But this 
time Lussu was to disguise himself in some peasant clothes 
and get out of a balcony window at the back of die house. 
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■*' which gave on to a courtyard whence it was easy to slip into 
a nearby dark and deserted lane 

We had many rehearsals of Lussu’s part His disguise 
was that of an old fisherman The clothes and “ props ” had 
been car-^fully gathered through many months, httle by little, 
to evoke no possible suspicion He played the part admirably 
With his ragamuffin costume draped around him, a rough 
scarf around his neck, and a disreputable hat pulled down on 
his head, with a pipe in his mouth and his usually straight back 
bent into a limping curve, we felt him quite unrecognisable, 
even at close quarters 

Mine was the easiest task No speaal watch was kept on 
me, and so it seemed ivise for me to go undisguised, followmg, 
though, a little-used back road 

At last the great day came, dragged out its mterminable 
course, and was followed by eagerly awaited dusk 

Punctual almost to a second, we three arnved at the 
appointed spot Everythmg had worked Apparently no 
suspiaon had been roused 

Our chosen starting-point was very near the centre of the 
village, just at the nght side of the port and opposite the 
haunted house location which I have before mentioned A 
small quay reaches out from land on the side of the harbour 
we had chosen It is about eighty metres long, is flanked by 
a few old storehouses, and m the daytime is frequented by 
occasional groups of dock labourers and now and then a hope- 
ful amateur fisherman But at mght the quay is deserted, and, 
fortunately for our plans, it hes deep m the shadows of the 
houses uhich stand on the higher rocky slopes behind it 
And, happily, nearly all those houses are deserted. 

Getting to the quay was the hard part, for in approachmg 
it we ran grave nsk of encountenng a contingent of armed 
Fascisti always on duty in the vicinity 

But that evening all went well No soldier saw us and 
nothing interfered with our stealthy approach to the welcome 
shadows After a ivhispered w'ord, we undressed at the outer 
end of the quay and slipped silently into the black water 
Moving as quietly as we could, we swam some 150 metres 
along the rocky coast, finally stopping near a very high rock 
w hich marked our appointed meeting-place It ivas there our 
rescuers were to come, and it was there, immersed in the water 
up to our necks, that we waited 

Minutes passed Nothing broke the darkness The silence 
was absolute — no noise of a muffled engme came to our strain- 
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ing ears. Slowly the exultation of our first success turned to 
dismal suspense. It was heartbreaking. There we were, with 
our part of the busmess accomphshed, thanks to wonderful 
good fortune But where were our fnends ? 

In an agony of doubt we waited until nine-thirty. That 
was the limit we had allowed ourselves — ^to stay longer meant 
almost certain detection upon our return Nobody came. 
Shivermg m the water, m whispers we decided to risk a further 
wait For another breathless ten minutes we held our ground 
In vam 1 

As fast as we could, we swam along the shore to the quay, 
dressed m the dark, and hastened badk our several ways, our 
hearts heavy with despair for the plan which had failed, and 
oppressed with the certamty that we should be caught and 
our last chance lost 

But again luck favoured as With our clothes sticking to 
our wet bodies, Lussu and I reached the house without m- 
cident. Scarcely three minutes after our arrival the patrol 
passed on its mghtly check-up 

“ Present 1 ” we called out, our voices emotionless, though 
our hearts were racked with disappointment 

That was perhaps the hardest mght of my life — a mght of 
doubt and disillusionment, of poignant worry as to what had 
befallen our fnends who had not come, and of searchmg 
sorrow for the frustration of the plan which seemed on the 
very verge of endmg our imprisonment. After thirty months, 
freedom had seemed for me well within reach And then the 
hope had been snatched away. How many more months of 
Lipan lay before us ? 

Rosselh, we learned next day, also had made it with only 
minutes to spare Fortunately no one had seen him racmg 
like a madman through unfrequented lanes and across fields 

From that cross-country race Rosselli had as a souvenir 
a great bruise on his face, just below his left eye 

“ I was short-cutting through a vmeyard m the dark and 
■stumbled on a vme,” he told us “ I fell head foremost, full 
on to the top of one of the iron posts used to hold up the vines 
^ mch higher and it would have taken out my eye, but luckily 
it just did this to my face ” 

Our real good fortune, of course, lay in the fact that the 
pohce suspected nothmg. At least, we were no worse off than 
we had been before. 

And later, through our system of information, we learned 
that rough seas had delayed our fnends They had started 
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Rosselli That troubled me. But there was no time to worry. 
We had agreed that the first to arnve should not wait for the 
others If one, or even two, could not get there, the fortunate 
ones should proceed as best they could 

So I slipped out of my clothes and agam swam, as we had 
done a fortmght before, to the rocky pomt which by now 
seemed very famihar to me. I moved through the water as 
silently as possible, trying not to splash 

At the destination I waited, all but my head hidden m the 
water. From there I could see a good portion of the port, a 
few fishermen on the quay, a Fascist patrol along the shore, 
and a group of boys at play All that was clearly distmguish- 
able m the remaming half-hght, although I myself was buned 
m the shadows of the cliff above me 

Suddenly the noise of a motor came to my ears I could 
see nothmg. The sound came nearer and nearer Then, 
although apparently nearer, the sound dimimshed That 
meant they had put on the “ silencer.” All at once out of the 
shadows emerged a darker shadow, defimtely takin g shape like 
a long black cigar lying close to the water 

It was my fnends ! No doubt of that now. I recogmsed the 
charactensucs of the boat, just as they had descnbed them to me 
The boat by now was perhaps twenty metres distant. Not 
a light on board. A homble mought struck me — suppose it 
was a launch of the police ? Some tnck. . No, that could 
not be. It could only be my boat, at this exact place, at the 
precise hour and coinute appointed. 

Then, close to the water, intended for my eyes alone, a 
tiny spot of hght flashed momentarily from the shadowy craft. 
That was the signal 1 No further doubts ! 

Desperately I swam towards them. As I approached the 
sound of the motors died away. I was almost touching the 
boat’s side before they saw me, and then, midst stifled cnes 
of mutual joy, they reached over and hauled me on board 
Immediately I recogmsed “ X,” who had orgamsed the 
rescue. Dear friend I Brave man I Then in the darkness I 
distinguished the features of “ Z,” another fnend, a man of 
' great intelligence and energy, and, as it fortunately happened, 
an experienced sailor. Formerly, he was an oflicer in the navy, 
been m exile. A third figure appeared from 
the cabin, silently graspmg my hand— three true fnends, who 
had nsked their lives that we might regain our freedom 

“ You are alone ? ” “ X ” asked me at once. " The others ? 
Where are the others ? ” 
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“ I was the first to amve at the appointed place I waited, 
but did not see them,” I explained ” They will come There’s 
no doubt about it ” 

My teeth were chattermg, my breath still commg m gasps 
after the frantic effort of that swim A coat thrown around 
my shoulders and a vigorous dnnk of brandy pulled me to- 
gether 

“ Where can they be ? It’s nearly mne-fifteen ” “ X ” 
was mcreasmgly womed “ We ought to be on our way by 
now ” 

Stram our eyes as we would, there was nothing to be seen 
in-shore What had happened ? Had they been captured ? 
If the latter, the uproar was sure to start at any moment. 

“ Z ” studied the port about us In the open roadstead 
a line of lights mdicated the Sicihan fishmg-boats In the 
port other hghts marked fishermen prepanng for the mormng’s 
work, and pohce craft 

“ Whars that ugly red light on our right ? ” ” Z ” asked 
A boat of the custom-house officers ” 

“ And that white light m front of us f ” 

“ That’s a fishing-boat entenng the . ” My whispered 
explanation remained unfinished Suddenly we were aware 
of a terrible catastrophe which had overtaken us With the 
motors shut off, a strong current was sweeping us straight 
into the harbour 1 All at once we realised the swift change 
in our position as our launch moved out from the shadows 
into the full hght from the port square 

Just a few metres distant we could see the people walking 
about, the couples at the tables, clusters of militia and pohce 
And close at hand, there was a patrol on the quay ! 

With a rush, ray friends broke out the oars from their lash- 
ings, got them over the side, and did their best to move the 
boat back against that current But they could not do it 
Their utmost efforts were m vam. Inch by inch we crept 
farther into the tell-tale glare 

It was a tense moment Should we turn on the motors 
and make our escape ? That meant deserting the others It 
was unthinkable 1 Yet here we were with success m our very 
grasp and the horrible likelihood of complete failure — probably 
death — hangmg over us by a thread 

In those awful minutes of suspense Providence was good 
to us Our craft w'as in full view of hundreds ashore Its 
details were not, of course, clear, but the presence at the very 
mouth of the harbour of an unhghted boat, silently drifting. 
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should ha'^^e been enough to arouse a far less suspicious audi- 
ence. But no one cned out No one paid the least attention 
Probably any soldiers who noticed us at all took us for one 
of (the police boats After all, they were sure that no strange 
craft was just then within many, many miles of Lipan 

“ Z ” had the amazing good-humour to make a joke of 
our precarious position 

At this rate,” he whispered with a smile, “ in twenty 
minutes we will be at the m the square and can get a 
drmk to cheer us up i ” 

It was close to nine-thirty now. In a few mmutes the 
patrols would make the rounds of our residences and our 
absences — certainly mme — ^would be noted and the alarm 
given. In whispers I was explainmg that to the others when 
suddenly “ X ” gripped my arm. 

There ! Look T' 

He pointed over the stem. ‘Sure enough, two blacker 
shadows moved towards us through the grey shadows of the 
water’s surface — ^the heads of our two friends, swimming 
towards us 

“ Here we are It’s us 1 ” The breathless, low cry came 
from the swimmers. 

“ The motors 1 ” “ Z ” gave the order. 

No further need of prudence now. Our hope of safety 
lay m speed 

Instantly the motors roare'd into life, sphtting the silence 
of the mght ivith a machme-gun deluge of sound 

The boat remonded magnificently, like a hunting horse 
gathering speed for a meat jump. She hterally bounded for- 
ward, skilfuUy guided by “ Z,” who brought her around close 
to the swimmers. In a matter of seconds we had them on 
board The prow swung seaward. The motors opened wide 
The great \vaves of our wake reached out astern and clouds 
of spray rolled back as our gallant boat’s prow cut the waters 
that lay between us and Freedom 

» pandemonium broke loose 1 The Duce’s 

Devil s Island was aroused A police boat, starting m 
pursuit, was no sooner under way than its motor coughed and 
stopped ® 

“ No matter,” yelled ” Z ” in my ear. “ Let them come 
Inere s not one of them within ten rniles of our speed,” 

But none came Of real race there was none.’ As we 
roared out into the night, except for the echoes of our engines 
fast dimimshmg, there was no trail for pursuers to follow 



AN ENGLISHMAN WITH THE' 
GANGS 

By 

TAMES SPENSER 

Ths IS an episode from the life of a “ L-mey,” as the Americans 
call an Englishman, who joined the American gangs His educa- 
tion was, to quote himself, “ Borstal and Dartmoor,” and he got 
into America by evading the immigration laws In the particular 
chapter of his life set dozen here, he was the armed guardian oj 
“ law and order ” in a gambling den in Los Angeles He and his 
two associates. Spud Murphy and Castillo, were paid by the 
proprietor to see that there was no trouble 

T o a student of human nature, the people who frequented 
Niley Payne’s gaimng-rooms were a fruitful source of 
study I soon got tired of watching the play at the 
tables, but nght to the end I got a real kick out of watching 
some of the players 

The people who interested me were persons of some con- 
sequence or notonety — film stars, big business men, black- 
mailers, clubmen out for the evenmg, toughs, robbers, poli- 
ticians, kids of good fanuly making their first efforts at wild 
whoopee, movie directors, boxers, “ bunco ” men, professional 
killers, high-class second storey men, and so on 

Niley’s status amongst his customers provides a good 
spotlight on the Amencan social structure Socially, if one 
can use that word in this peculiar sense, he was quite a person- 
ality in Hollywood, and had lots of fnends amongst the better- 
class people in the to%vn Everybody was aware that he had 
left his home town in a hurry, “ for the benefit of his h^th ” 
And cverj'body knew that he was a highly dangerous man 
and that he had once served a short term in a jail “ back east ” 
It is quite impossible, of course, to imagine a parallel 
situation m England Here people do not make heroes of 
their cnminals and racketeers, but m Los Angeles, or any big 
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Amencan city, there are hundreds of otherwise virtuous 
citizens who are tremendously thrilled if they can get to know 
a gang boss well enough to cail him by his first name 

I suppose the real reason for the deference shown to gang 
bosses IS that they are successful. The national gospel says 
that everythmg is all right, and anything goes, “ so long as 
you can get away with it.” And any sort of successful man 
— no matter what may be his particular hne of “ busmess ” — 
IS worth knowing 

I don’t think I’ve ever met an Amencan of any kind, except 
a few socialistic quacks, who could bring himself to regard 
any sort of moneyed person with disdain 

Even a man like Jack Dempsey, who was afraid of nobody, 
and, I should judge, a ” white man ” m the best sense of the 
teiTO, always had a cordial greetmg for Niley, Dempsey 
owned a lot of property in Los Angeles at that time. He had 
just lost the world heavyweight title to Tunney, but the local 
sportsmen believed he got a raw deal m that fight and per- 
sisted m regarding him as still champion He was immensely 
popular and, even m that city where stars of all kmds are two 
a penny, he couldn’t appear m public without a crowd of 
admirers treadmg on his heels 

Jack would stroll' mto the rooms now and again with a 
fnend to play roulette for half an hour, or, perhaps, merely 
to have a dnnk and a sandwich and look on. There was 
something of a social vogue for Niley’s joint at this penod, 
probably because we contnved to keep it free from rows and 
scandal 

Dempsey w^ould always greet the boss with a cheerful, 
“ To, Niley ! ” and sometimes they would chat for a few 
minutes There w'as nothmg more to it than that, but the 
fact reraams that the famous heavyw'eight didn’t in the least 
mind lettmg people see that he and the gang chief were on 
friendly terms 

Lots of men and women from the film colony visited the 
rooms either casually or as regular customers At different 
times I have seen at least a dozen stars of world renowm actually 
playing at the tables Nobody thought anything of iL Most 
of our customers came to us for much the same reason that 
a certain London set used to frequent the shadier mght-clubs : 
they enjoyed the fun and got a special ” kick ” out of the 
know ledge that the place might be raided. 

They tell me that Hollywood has ” gone respectable ” of 
late and that studio executives expect their stars to keep dear 
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of undesirable outside publicity In my time most of them 
seemed careless enough of their reputations, but perhaps I 
had better not mention names 

There was, however, one beautiful star who was quite 
defimtely one of our “ regulars ” for several months on end 
She was then at the height of her fame and earmng a fabulous 
salary I never spoke to her, but I got a lot of fun out of 
watchmg her from a distance She played with an affectation 
of anstocratic languor which I found immensely funny , an 
air of bemg fnghtfuUy amused at her own condescension in 
raixmg with such a mob It would have broken any camera- 
man’s heart to have seen her there, to have been without his 
camera, and to think of the wasted “ shots ” 

This particular movie queen had as her escort an insig- 
nificant husband, long since divorced. She evidently prided 
herself on the beautiful way in which she spoke " English,” 
but, on one of her bad losmg mghts, I heard her call fnend 
husband “ a lousy bum ” when he was clumsily helping her 
on with her cloak in the lobby ! 

Another of the Studio City visitors was a little shp of a 
fair-haired girl with big, dark eyes, who seemed completely 
out of place in that company She only came to the rooms 
two or three tunes and always with her brother, a good- 
looking young man with a weak mouth 

I came to know the brother fairly well m San Quentin 
later on He was one of those easy-going fellows who simply 
can’t hold on to money Again and agam his pretty sister, 
who was just beginnmg to play promismg small parts, got him 
out of trouble, but in the end the cops landed him for burglary 
and that is why, I suppose, his sister’s name disappeared from 
the bnght lights 

Though I hke to see a good picture, I never could under- 
stand the “ film fan ” mentality The story and the actmg 
interest me outside their parts I don’t care a brass button 
about the players 

It amused me infinitely more to see a cop from the street 
outside stroll m, sidle up to have a word with the boss, and 
go out again a httle later with a stiff shot of Niley’s best Scotch 
under his belt The ordinary “ harness bulls ” (traffic and 
patrol men) never played in the rooms, but now and agam 
one of them would take a hand m the poker parlour He 
knew, I suppose, that so far as he was concerned the cards 
would not be s.icked I do not, as you may have perceived, 
like the Amenc. -j policemen In the mam they are grafters. 
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bullies, and perjurers I can forgive their morals, but I 
can’t stomach their habits, or their faces, or their unfounded 
assumption of superiority to the common ” bum ” and cheap 
crook 

Politicians are a different proposition Theirs is a busmess 
which fascinates me. If I had been an Amencan I think I 
might have toed to muscle m on politics myself: it’s the 
biggest racket of them all Wilhams and Taylor, two of the 
most important ward bosses m Los Angeles, men who held 
no pohtical appointments themselves but had other men’s 
appomtments m their pockets, often strolled m for half an 
hour’s play. And to my great delight — ^for I saw m this the 
perfect illustration of that wonderful Amencan word “ pro- 
tection ” — vft were sometimes honoured by the visit of a man 
who had been m the running for the office of Chief of Pohce 
He was a lean, silent fellow named Stekel, who was actually 
attached to the pohce force in a high admimstrative capacity. 

Many pretty women frequented Niley’s place m the hope 
of picking up money, and ffiese, like the other customers, I 
was soon able to recogmse as “ regulars ” or casuals Strolling 
about the rooms, lounging on one of the settees, alw^s looking 
on, I learned a lot about the techmque of “ the oldest pro- 
fession ” Often I could make a bet that a given ^1 would 
“ make ” a given man. There was one of the regulars, a girl 
called Mavis, who would come mto the rooms, stroll up and 
down once or twice, and mark down her victim as surely as 
a gunman She speciahsed m middle-aged old buffers of 
about fifty, preferrmg the hard-faced type of man whose 
whole attitude proclaimed his behef that there wasn’t anybody 
who could fool htm. That kind of man always fell for 
Mavis. 

Mavis, of course, was one of the girls who used the rooms 
upstairs, and, not to put too fine a point on it, she and the 
other “ regulars ” paid a " rake off ” to Niley Payne. Pansy 
was Niley’s agent in this side-hne busmess. He was the 
manager of the maison de rendezvous into which the whole 
of the upper part of this big house had been converted 

I didn’t particularly like this branch of our racket, and, as 
I have intimated, I was once a little doubtful about my attitude 
towards it As a matter of fact — and I want to make it quite 
clear that I am not trying to be pnggish for fear of offending 
the reader — ^nothing would have induced me to have been 
associated m any way with the kind of “ homes ” run by 
Marco Niley’s girls were not slaves They were free to 
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come and go as they chose They could “ qmt the busmess ” 
any tune they liked, and, if they wanted to get mamed, Niley 
would do nothing to hmder them While I was there two 
of them actually dii get mamed 

In effect Niley’s “ regular ” girls used our upstairs premises 
as an hdtel de nmt True they, or rather the men with them, 
paid a steep pnce, but there was no coercion and, furthermore, 
the girls themselves were sure of protection if they needed it 
They were m fact high-class professional prostitutes who 
frequented the joint on Yucca Street because it offered special 
opportumties 

Murphy, talking to me on this subject, threw a que^ 
sidehght on the situation 

“ It makes me sore,” he said disgustedly, “ the way the 
cops won’t give a girl a break Dora ” (another of our 
regulars) “ was telhn’ me how she ‘ made ’ an old farmer 
that’d come all the way from Iowa for a ‘ bend ’ (razzle). 
Lousy with dough he was, but scared stiff and all of a tremble 
about gom’ places Carnes the collection plate around in 
the church back home, I reckon He wouldn’t have none o’ 
Niley’s jomt, said it was too big and busy, so she takes him 
to a qmet spot m one o’ them side streets m West Hollywood 
The lousy local flatfoot saw ’em on the doorstep, an’ he’d 
have run her in for sohatm’ if he hadna found out she was 
one of our Janes As it was, she hadda feed the louse a twenty- 
dollar bill so’s he wouldn’t scare her ‘ sugar ' away 
Kmda lucky for them Janes they’ve got a place like this to 
come to No trouble, all the protection they need, and one 
flat pnce to pay ” 

It was certainly one pomt of view I came to be on 
speaking terms wth sever^ of the girls and found that none 
of them had any gnevance against Niley, or complained of 
his methods of doing busmess 

I don’t usually do thmgs by halves, and when I was 
satisfied about the girl part of the racket, I would as readily 
have given a hand to settle any bother upstairs as in the gaming- 
rooms on the lower floor In the best part of a year there 
was only one senous row up there Some guy claimed he’d 
had his pocket picked and Pansy attempted to mtervene in 
the furious argument that followed Pansy was pitched head- 
first down the stairs and the clatter brought Murphy and me 
up at the double We beat up the trouble- maier, earned 
him dovn to a car, and dumped him in a deserted street for 
the ambulance to pick up He came out of the hospital about 
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a week later and was wise enough to keep the whole adventure 
to himself 

Wnting his own story a man is forced to talk chiefly ot 
his adventures, and of the high spots in his life, and this tends 
to give a false impression of his everyday manner of hvmg 
That’s why I want to make it clear that Murphy, Castillo, 
and I sometimes went for weeks on end without experiencing 
even a ripple of excitement. Now and again — ^perhaps eight 
times m the year — ^we pulled a little private hold-up. For 
the rest, we patrolled the rooms, occasionally took a gun 
away from a' guy, sometimes stopped a bother that might 
have developed into somethmg worse, and, once or twice, 
adimnistered a severe beatmg to a would-be tough guy and 
threw him out 

There was never any shooting Guns are meant for busi- 
ness, and It was our job to see that no one else earned them 
mto the gaming-rooms Niley paid us, just as he paid the 
cops, for protection It’s a great word 1 

Some four months after I got to Los Angeles, and when 
tlungs had been very quiet for a long tune, I became mvolved 
m one of the hottest “ jobs ” I was ever m. It was quite 
“ on the side ” and had nothing whatever to do with the jomt 
on Yucca Street- 

Spud Murphy let us m for it All three of us were throw- 
ing poker dice for drinks one afternoon in a favounte speak- 
easy on the other side of Santa Momca Boulevard, Castillo 
was smoking rather more than his usual allowance of manjuana 
cigarettes and he was bhssfuUy “ light ” But Spud was as 
restless and fretful as a kid kept m to detention on a fine day, 
and he was tossmg down neat whisky faster than was good 
for him 

“ Hey, cut the guzzle. Spud ' ” said I suddenly “ You’re 
gettm’ all soused. What’s on your mmd ^ Or is it a tack 
you’re sittin’ on ? ” 

He looked across at me mth a wistfully speculative expres- 
sion on his face 

“ I’m m the helluva jam,” he said “ I gotta have some 
dough m a hurry ” 

“ For cryin’ out loud ! ” said Castillo, suddenly commg 
back to earth from his land of pleasant dreams, “ you don’t 
have to worry about a little O-day I gotta flock of it an’ 1 
know Limey ain’t broke ” 

“ Sure, Spud,” said I, “ there’s lots of money in the 
family How much d’you want ? ” 
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“ More’n you two can rake up I gotta have a coupla 
grand ” (two thousand dollars) 

“ Jees ! ” whistled the Mexican “ Ambitious, am t ya ? 
What ya bm dom’ f Bumpm’ a film queen or sumpin ? ” 
Murphy shook his head impatiently “ It am’t anythin’ 
like that,” he said “ A friend o’ nune’s got himself ‘ m the 
middle ’ (mto trouble) an’ I gotta get him out I’m gonna 
raise that roll if I have to stick up the biggest bank m town 
single-handed . . But it’s my fimeral You ain’t got that 
kind o’ dough, and I’m not aimmg to push my troubles on to 
you guys ” 

“ Be yourself, Spud f ” I protested “ That’s no way to 
talk to friends You know we’ll lend a hand We don’t 
give a damn what you want the money for , thmg is, how the 
hell are we to get it ? ” 

“ That’s teUin’ ’em,” said Castillo “ He means me, too, 
Spud ” 

“ Well, all right,” said Muiphy, a trifle shyly, “ but 
don’t think I wanna run you fellers mto a lotta gnef for 
nothin’ ” 

“ Come off It I ” said I “ Us fellers don’t mind rowin’ 
the same boat as you, and we’d be idiots if we couldn’t see 
you’ve got somethin’ up your sleeve Spill it ! ” 

Spud flashed us a smile hke a grateful schoolboy’s He 
looked ndiculously young, and I confess I was tickled to 
death at the idea or bemg of some use to him In the ordmary 
course of things Castdlo and I would have chipped m on any 
stunt of this sort, and the peace and qmetness of the past 
weeks had left us m the mood for a httle excitement anyway 
We were ready to try out the craziest scheme, and Murphy^ 
as I had anticipated, had got one all fixed up for us 

“ We’eU,” he began, “I have got somethm’ ‘cased’ 
(prospected), but I haven’t finished dopm’ it out yet It’d 
need all three of us, and I was kmda ‘ leery ’ (uncertain) about 
whether you guys’d want to come in on it It’s a ‘ creep 
joint ’ over at Long Beach, an’ it’s a dandy little spot for what 
we want With three of us m it it’s money for dirt ” 

A ” creep joint ” is a gambling saloon which moves on 
from place to place The proprietors do not pay off to the 
police Their only ” protection ” lies in the fact that they 
“ creep ” out of the district directly they think the cops are 
gettmg wise They rent or borrow an ordinary pnvate house 
and equip it, in a rough-and-ready way, for their purposes 
Booze and half a dozen poker tables are the sole attractions, 
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and a few steerers work with the outfit to rustle up profitable 
parties. There’s big money in these joints, but the risk is 
savage If the cops do get wise you can bet your shirt that 
the outraged majesty of the law is going to do its damnedest. 
Believe me, any bull who has been cheated of his rake-off is 
an implacable enemy. Incidentally a creep jomt outfit can’t 
stay anywhere m town for any length of time, because, even 
dodging the cops, it may get into trouble with the regular 
gangs 

And knowmg all these things, I tumbled instantly to the 
pecuhar beauty of Murphy’s scheme. Whatever happened 
there could be no “ come back ” from the creep joint Neither 
side could possibly call in the pohce. 

“ That’s all nght,” said I, “ so far. But how do we 
get m ? ” 

“ I know the guy on the door,” said Spud, “ an’ he’ll pass 
you guys on my O.K.” 

*’ Humph 1 ” said I “ And what’s that guy goin’ to do 
about you afterwards ? ” 

* “ Nuthin’. He’ll keep his face shut He won’t want 
anybody to know it was a fnend o’ his pulled the job . . 
It’s a httle cinch. You c’n leave the dnvm’ to me an’ I’ll see 
we get a good get-away. How’s it soimd ? ” 

” O.K. by me,” said Castillo. ” When do we go ? ” 

“ Friday mght, I figure ; that’s the d^ after to-morrow. 
Seems there’s always a big game on Fridays an’ we can’t 
wait too long. They might move on. Besides, I need the 
dough. Whadda ya say, Limey ? ” 

“ What time do we have to get there ? ” I asked. 

^ “ About three, or half-past, in the morning,” said Spud. 

“ They never break up till daybrea^ and by that time they’re 
so set on the game they’ve got no time for suspicions.” 

“ I guess tiiat’s O.K. then,” said I. “ Everything oughta 
be finished at Niley’s joint % the time we need to start ; 
and that’s all to the good. If we all three left early we might 
have Nile^ thinkin’ things.” 

I don t know for certam why Spud needed the money so 
badly, and in such a hurry, but I have a strong suspiaon that 
It v'as used to get some member of his family out of a mess. 
He didn’t talk rnuch about his folks, at least not directly, 
but from implications m his conversations with me I gathered 
that his mother was dead. His father, who had some sort of 
steady employment in the city, seems to have had the devil 
of a job to k^p his motherless brood of youngsters in order 
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’s brotherb and sisters ran around all over town, got 
themselves into all sorts of scrapes and bothers, and the 
unfortunate father was sometimes compelled to apply to the 
blackest sheep of them all for help 

Spud was genuinely fond of his family and always went 
to their assistance when they needed hun He did his level 
best to keep his brothers and sisters on the straight and narrow 
path, and, I believe, used to tell them shocking stones about 
conditions in jails, pens, and organised gangs, so as to scare 
them into bemg good 

We didn’t discuss our creep joint project much further, 
because there was really nothing more to discuss It is impos- 
sible to plan the details of a job like that So much must 
depend on circumstances We couldn’t, for example, tell 
how many people there would be m the joint, or how the 
place would be arranged, or what kind of tough bunch we 
might find there All that could wait , we were ready to 
chance our luck and take what opportunity offered 

The lead was left automatically to Castillo, who was 
always allowed the word of command in any hold-up When 
he said “ Stick ’em up ! ” there was a snarl in his voice that 
meant business He had the exceptional personality of the 
killer Once you know the type you can’t mistake it action 
IS close at the heels of command Men who were m the army 
have told me about officers like that — quiet enough fellows 
in the ordinary way, but with somethmg of the whip-lash 
about them when they got going When they said “ Jump 
to It,” you had to jump 

Both Murphy and I could do our stuff, but we reahsed 
without any argument at all that Castillo was the real killer 
tjqie He hadn’t the slightest compunction The only 
danger with him w'as that he might shoot too soon That 
was a handicap in ordinary, routine gang business, but it was 
an asset in a stunt of this size, where a room full of men had 
to be dominated from the word go 

From the start everything went our way Things were 
fairly quiet on Yucca Street and we closed down soon after 
tno We took Murphy’s car and we reached Long Beach 
about three odock The creep joint was on a side street, 
one of a number of big houses in their own grounds, and 
we drove up openly and parked the car m the front garden 
Murphy knocked, and the guy on the door gave him the 
once over and let us in without any question 
Ine place ivas practically unfurnished except for the one 
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big room used for the gamhimg. There was a make-shift 
bar in the comer near the door, a bar-tender standing behmd 
It, and, as I recollect, five or six poker tables m full swing 
Murphy called for dnnks, and asked the doorman, who had 
followed us up the hall, to jom us. He did, and it was foolish 
of him If he had stayed outside the door things might have 
worked out differently 

The bar-tender explained, conversationally, that one of the 
tables was sure to be breaking up pretty soon, and then we 
' could sit m for a game We nodded our agreement, sipped 
our whisky and, after a few moments. Spud and I strolled 
round casually, one to the left and the other to the nght, to 
have a look at the play Castillo remamed at the bar, drinkmg 
with the barman and the guy who guarded the door, and 
keepmg them m conversation with him He was waitmg for 
us to take up strategical positions. 

We hadn’t, I must repeat, made any plans except m a very 
rough and ready way Castillo had the say-so . our job was 
to be ready for events I made my way to a big table at the 
far end of the room on the left-hand side, and I was conscious 
of a tight feeling around the chest — odd, but not unpleasant. 
The sort of feeling one gets when hmng up for a track race 
and waiting for the starting-pistol. 

I found the place I wanted, with the wall behmd me, and 
looked across at Murphy almost opposite Then, as I turned 
my head to glance at Castillo, I heard the sharp snap of his 
command . " Stick ’em up ! It’s a hold-up ! ” 

I snapped my guns out of their holsters m a flash, and 
Spud had both his out before I saw him draw. He was 
standing with his back pressed hard agamst the wall, and I 
noticed that his lips stood out, a bnght youthful red, against 
the background of his white, strained face 

Castillo, by the door, had his right-hand gun with the 
muzzle almost into the stomach of the doorman. The man’s 
mouth was openmg and his hands nsing as I watched It 
was exactly like a slow motion picture, and my mmd was the 
racing camera which produced the efltecL 

" Snap into it,” I found myself saying “ Stick ’em up 1 ” 
I was perfectly calm externally, but I felt a sort of ra^ng 
savagery surging through my veins If I had been interfered 
ith then I know that I should have shot to lull I had never 
before been so close to a large group of men whom I regarded 
for the time being, as deadly enemies. ’ 

There were between twenty and thirty men in the room, 
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was m the back seat surrounded by revolvers of every make 
and size All three of us had our pockets stuffed with money, 
and the small sack, also bulgmg with dough, was bouncing 
about on the floor of the car as we made time over the rutty 

" Goddammit, Spud,” shouted Castillo exultantly, “ you 
sure led us to the nght spot, didn’t ya ? ” 

Spud didn't answer From a side street a little ahead of 
us we saw the nose of a car stick out, and a fraction of a second 
later two patrol cops had pulled their Buick across the road 
so as to block the highway. Spud didn’t hesitate He 
slewed the wheel hard over, mounted the sidewalk, missed a 
telegraph pole by mches, and shot past the back of the police 
car 

“ Attaboy, Spud ! ” hollered Castillo above the shouts of 
the cops ” Keep goin’ 1 ” 

Spud had his foot hard down on the accelerator and there 
was the crack of shots from the patrol car which had swung 
'into pursuit They were shootog at our ^es, but the 
fraction of time that it took them to turn and get off agam 
gave us a good start, and they soon gave up shooting until 
they could shorten our lead. 

Their syren was whmmg and we knew the pursuit was 
out We had to beat ’em to it To be caught then, with 
our pockets stuffed with money and loose guns Tying all about, 
would have simply shneked of robbery We were right out 
of our own district and we should have had the devil of a 
job to a case like that And I don’t say anything at all 
about how sore Niley would have been if we had been 
caught 

If It hadn’t been for that Spud would have slowed down 
in the first instance Amencan cops, on mght duty, do 
their patrolhng m cars, and they are dways stopping other 
cars and looking them over. It wouldn’t have worned us 
m the ordinary way, but this time . ? 

Our Chrysler was a good bus mcely tuned up, but the 
police cars were good speedsters, too, and at seventy miles 
an hour we W'ere no more than holding our own The dawn 
was just breaking and we heard answenng syrens which 
indicated that at least two other police cars were converging 
to join the chase 

“ Don’t try to make town, Spud,” I shouted 

He nodded and took the next nght-hand turn, cornering 
on two wheels Castillo was kneehng on the back seat, gun 
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in hand, ready to return fire if the chase got too hot We 
were going flat out, but we couldn’t gam a yard The road, 
fortunately, was clear of traffic, but we had soon left all houses 
behind us and were climbing towards San Bemadmo, high 
into the hills 

“ Step on It, Spud ! ” shouted Castillo “ They’re comm’ 
up on us * There’s gonna be fireworks if ya don’t get us 
outta this m a hurry ” 

We reached the brow of a hill, still out of effective range, 
and we could see our road, a grey winding ribbon, chngmg 
to the mountain-side for miles Spud took the first downhill 
bend like a racmg motonst, and the first of the pohce cars was 
around it hard behmd us 

Castillo left the back seat and leaned over Spud’s shoulder. 
“ Listen,” he yelled, “ they’ve got the legs of us We gotta 
leave the road and go on over ” 

He pointed to the road and we saw that it wound round 
and back on itself. The grey nbbon that seemed to be 
almost directly beneath us was the same road as the one we 
were on We could save a very long stretch if we took a 
chance on the steep, rough, boulder-strewn hillside Spud 
shot a glance at the slope 

“ Scared ? ” sneered the Mexican 

“You go to hell 1 ” shouted Spud, and turned the wheel 
hard over I held on with both hands We clattered and 
banged doivn the hillside, and how Spud kept the car on an 
even keel is a mystery to me. Great rocks and stones came 
hurtling down after us, and one boulder hit the back of the 
car and jolted some of our glass to smithereens The lower 
road came up at us like a wdl, and Spud had to take it on the 
slant or we should have shot clean across and crashed, out of 
control, down the farther slope 

We made it We hit the tarmac on all four wheels, shot 
out almost to the other edge of the road, slewed around, 
righted, and were off again hell for leather 

The cops didn’t try the bank, and I don’t blame them. 
I went back there later on when it was broad dayhght and 
It beats me — beats me absolutely — how that Chrysler ever 
went down it and kept right side up It was great dnvmg 
or blind luck — probably a bit of both 

Anyv'ay our luck held We lost the cops, ran the battered 
Chrysler to a place called Watts, and parked it there with a 
garage-keeper we knew Then we stole another car, drove 
back into Los Angeles, abandoned the stolen car, and walked 
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respectably up to Murphy’s room, where we divided up the 
spoils 

There was a trifle over five thousand dollars between us 
We rave Murphy his two grand, and Castillo and I went 
fifty-fifty m the remamder, just over fifteen hundred dollars 
apiece. 

A day or two later I had a little chat with Niley, fixed 
things up with Mu^hy and Castillo, and started out on a 
httle jaunt to San Franasco I’d often wanted to see the 
town, and now that I had some money to spare I meant to 
do It 
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EDWARD WHYMPER 

In the sumtner of 1862 Mr Whymper and a friend, Mr 
Reginald Macdonald, decided to renevo an attempt to chmh the 
Matterhorn, the summit of which, at that date, had never been 
achieved. They engaged as guides Johann zuni Taugwald and 
Johann Kronig of Zermatt, and also, as porter, Luc Meynet, a 
hunchback of Breuil Here Mr, Whymper tells some of his 
adventures on the slopes of the Matterhorn during that summer. 

S UNDAY, the 6th of July, -was showery, and snow fell on 
the Matterhorn, but we started on the following morn- 
ing with our three men, and pursued my route of the 
previous year. I was requested to direct the way, as none 
save myself had been on the mountam before. While descendmg 
a small snow-slope, to get on to the nght track, Kromg slipped 
on a streak of ice, and went down at a fearful pace Fortunately 
he kept on his legs, and, by a great effort, succeeded in stopping 
just before he amved at some rocks that jutted through the 
snow, which would mfalhbly have knocked him over When 
we rejomed faun a few mmutes later, we found that he was 
incapable of standmg, much less of moving, with a face corpse- 
Iike in hue, and trembhng violently. He remamed m this 
condition for more than an hour, and the day was consequently 
far advanced before we arrived at our campmg-place on the 
Col Profiting by the experience of last year, we did not 
pitch the tent actually on the snow, but collected a quantitj^ 
of d^bns from the neighbourmg ledges, and after constructing 
a rough platform of the larger pieces, levelled the whole with 
the dirt and mud 

Meynet had proved mvaluable as a tent-bearer ; for — 
although his legs were more picturesque than symmetncal, 
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and although he seemed to be built on prmciple with no two 
parts alike — his very deformities proved of service , and we 
quickly found he had spint of no common order, and that few 
peasants are more agreeable companions, or better chmbers, 
than little Luc Meynet, the hunchback of Breuil He now 
showed himself not less serviceable as a scavenger, and humbly 
asked for gnstly pieces of meat, rejected by the others, or for 
suspicious eggs ; and seemed to consider it a peculiar favour, 
if not a treat, to be permitted to dnnk the coffee-grounds 
With the greatest contentment he took the worst place at the 
door of the tent, and did all the dirty work which was put 
upon him by the guides as gratefully as a dog — who has been 
well beaten — will receive a stroke 

A strong wmd sprang up from the east during the night, 
and in the morning it was blowing almost a hurricane The 
tent behaved nobly, and we remamed under its shelter for 
several hours after the sun had nsen, uncertam what it was 
best to do A lull tempted us to move, but we had scarcely 
ascended a hundred feet before the storm burst upon us with 
increased fury Advance or return was alike impossible , the 
ndge was denuded of its d^bns , and we clutched our hardest 
when we saw stones as big as a man’s fist blown away hori- 
zontally mto space We dared not attempt to stand upnght, 
and remamed stationary, on all fours, glued, as it were, to the 
rocks It was intensely cold, for the blast had swept along 
the mam chain of the Pennme Alps, and across the great snow- 
fields around Monte Rosa Our warmth and courage rapidly 
evaporated, and at the next lull we retreated to the tent , 
having to halt several times even in that short distance Taug- 
wald and Kromg then declared that they had had enough, 
and refused to have anythmg more to do with the mountam 
Meynet also informed us that he would be required down 
below for important cheese-makmg operations on the following 
day It was therefore needful to return to Breuil, and we 
arrived there at 2 30 p m , extremely chagnned at our complete 
defeat 

Jean-Antome Carrel, attracted by rumours, had come up 
to the mn dunng our absence, and after some negotiations 
agreed to accompany us, with one of his fnends named Pession, 
on the first fine day. We thought ourselves fortunate , for 
Carrel clearly considered the mountam a kind of preserve, and 
regarded our late attempt as an act of poaching The wind 
blew Itself out dunng the mght, and we started agam, with 
these two men and a porter, at 8 a m on the 9th, ivith un- 
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exceptionable weather. Carrel pleased us by suggesting that 
we should camp even higher than before *, and we accordmgly 
proceeded, without resting at the Col, until we overtopped 
the TSte du Lion Near the foot of the “ Chimney,” a little 
below the crest of the ndge, and on its eastern side, we found 
a protected place , and by buildmg up from ledge to ledge 
(under the direction of our leader, who at that time was a 
working mason), we at length constructed a platform of 
suffiaent size and of considerable sohdity. Its height was 
about 12,550 feet above the sea ; and it exists, I believe, at 
the present time We then pushed on, as the day was very 
fine, and, after a short hour’s scramble, got to the foot of the 
Great Tower upon the ndge (that is to say, to Mr. Hawkms’s 
farthest pomt), and afterwards returned to our bivouac. We 
turned out agam at a a m , and at 5.15 started upwards once 
more, with fine weatner and the thcrmometet at 28° Cartel 
scrambled up the Chimney, and Macdonald and I after him. 
Pession’s turn came, but when he amved at the top he looked 
very ill, declared himself to be thoroughly mcapable, and said 
that he must go back We waited some time, but he did not 
get better, neither could we learn the nature of his lUness 
^rrel flatN refused to go on with us alone. We were helpless 
Macdonald, ever the coolest of the cool, suggested that we 
should try what we could do without them , but our better 
judgment prevailed, and, finally, we returned together to 
Breuil On the next day my fnend started for London 

Three times I had essayed the ascent of this mountam, 
and on each occasion had failed ignomimously I had not 
advanced a yard beyond my predecessors. Up to the height 
of nearly 13,000 feet there were no extraordinary difficulties ; 
me way so far might even become “ a matter of amusement ” 
Offiy 1800 feet remained , but they were as yet untrodden, 
^ present the most formidable obstacles No man 

could expect to climb them by himself A morsel of rock 
only seven feet high might at any time defeat him, if it were 
perpendicular Such a place might be possible to two, or a 
bagateiie to three men It was evident that a party should 
consist of ^ee men at least. But where could the other two 
men be obtamed ? Carrel was the only man who exhibited 
any enthusiasm in the matter , and he, in 1861, had absolutely 
refused to go unl^s the party consisted of at least /our persons 

difficulty, not the mountam 

1 he weaffier became bad again, so I went to Zermatt on 
the chance of picking up a man, and jemamed there during a 
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week of storms Not one of the better men, however, could 
be mduced to come, and I returned to Breuil on the 17th, 
hopmg to combme the skill of Carrel with the willmgness of 
Meynet on a new attempt, by the same route as before , for 
the upper part of the north-eastern ndge, which I had m- 
spected m the meantime, seemed to be entirely impracticable. 
Both men were inclined to go, but their ordmary occupations 
prevented them from startmg at once 

My tent had been left rolled up at the second platform, 
and whilst waiting for the men it occurred to me that it might 
have been blown away dunng the late stormy weather , so I 
started off on the 18th to see if this were so or not The way 
was by this time familiar, and I mounted rapidly, astomshing 
the fnendly herdsmen — ^who nodded recogmtion as I flitted 
past them and the cows — ^for I was alone, because no man 
was available. But more deliberation was necessary when 
the pastures were passed, and chmbmg began, as it was 
needful to mark each step, m case of mist, or surpnse by mght 
It IS one of the few thmgs which can be said m favour of 
raountameermg alone (a practice which has httle besides to 
commend it), that it aw^ens a man’s faculties, and makes 
him observe When one has no arms to help, and no head 
to guide him except his own, he must needs take note even 
of small things, for he cannot afford to throw away a chance ; 
and so it came to pass, upon my solitary scramble, when 
above the snow-line, and beyond the ordmary limits of flower- 
mg plants, when peering about, notmg angles and landmarks, 
that my eyes fell upon the tmy stragglmg plants — oftentimes 
a smgle flower on a smgle stalk — pioneers or vegetation, atoms 
of life m a world of desolation, which had found their way 
up — who can tell how ? — from far below, and were obtaming 
bare sustenance from the scanty soil in protected nooks , and 
It gave a new interest to the well-known rocks to see what a 
p;allant fight the survivors made (for many must have perished 
m the attempt) to ascend the great mountam The gentian, 
as one might have expected, was there, but it was run close 
by saxifrages, and by Lmaria alptna, and was beaten by 
Ihlaspt rotundtfohiim, which latter plant was the highest I 
uas able to secure, although it too was overtopped by a httle 
white flower that I knew not, and was unable to reach 

The tent was safe, although snowed up , and I turned to 
contemplate the view, which, when seen alone and imdis- 
turbed, had all the strength and charm of complete novelty. 
The highest peaks of the Penmne cham were m front — ^the 
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Breithom (13,685 feet), the Lyskamm (14,889), and Monte 
Rosa (15,217) ; then, turning to the nght, the entire block 
of mountains which separated the Val Toumanche from the 
Val d’Ayas was seen at a glance, with its culminating pomt, 
the Grand Toumahn (11,086) Behmd were the ranges 
dividmg the Val d’Ayas from the Valley of Gressoney, backed 
by higher summits More stdl to the right, the eye wandered 
down the entire length of the Val Toumanche, and then 
rested upon the Graian Alps with their innumerable peaks, 
and upon the isolated pyramid of Monte Viso (12,643) in 
the extreme distance Next, still turning to the right, came 
the mountains mtervening between the Val Toumanche and 
the Val Barthdlemy Mont Rouss (a round-topped snowy 
summit, which seems so important from Breuil, but which is 
in reality only a buttress of the higher mountain, the Chateau 
des Dames) had long ago sunk, and the eye passed over it, 
scarcely heedmg its existence, to the Becca Salle (or, as it is 
prmted on the map, Bee de Sale) — a miniature Matterhorn — 
and to other and more important heights Then the grand 
mass of the Dent d’H^rens (13,714) stopped the way ; a 
noble moimtam, encrusted on its northern slopes with enor- 
mous hanging glaciers, which broke away at midday m 
immense slices, and thundered down on to the Tiefenmatten 
Glacier , and lastly, most splendid of all, came the Dent 
Blanche (14,318), soarmg above the basin of the great Z’Mutt- 
gletscher Such a view is hardly to be matched m the Alps, and 
tins view is very rarely seen, as I saw it, perfectly unclouded 
Time sped away unregarded, and the httle birds which 
had built their nests on the neighbouring cliffs had begun to 
chirp their evening hymn before I thought of retummg. Half 
mechanically I turned to the tent, unrolled it, and set it up 
It contained food enough for several days, and I resolved to 
stay over the night. I had started from Breuil without pro- 
visions, or telling Favre — the innkeeper, who was accustomed 
to my erratic ways — ^where I was going. I returned to the 
view. The sun was setting, and its rosy rays, blendmg with 
the snov7 blue, had thrown a pale, pure violet far as the eye 
could see ; the valleys were drowned m purple gloom, whilst 
the summits shone with unnatural bnghtness ; and as I sat 
in the door of the tent, and vratched the twihght change to 
darkness, the earth seemed to become less earthy and almost 
sublime ; the world seemed dead, and I its sole inhabitant 
^ By and by the moon as it rose brought the hilla again into 
sight, and by a judicious repression of detail rendered the view 

F.A.H.E. 
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yet more magmficent Something m the south hung like a 
great glow-worm m the air , it was too large for a star, and 
too steady for a meteor , and it was long before I could realise 
the scarcely credible fact that it was the moonhght glittenng 
on the great snow-slope on the north side of Monte Viso, 
at a distance, as the crow flies, of 98 miles Shivermg, at 
last I entered the tent and made my coffee. The night was 
passed comfortably, and the next mormng, tempted by the 
brilliancy of the weather, I proceeded yet higher m search of 
another place for a platform. 

Soht^ scrambhng over a pretty wide area had shown me 
that a smgle mdividud is subjected to many difficulties which 
do not trouble a party of two or three men, and that the dis- 
advantages of bemg alone are more felt while descending than ' 
dunng me ascent In order to neutralise these mconveniences, 

I devised two little apphances, which were now brought mto 
use for the first time One was a claw — a kmd of grapnel — 
about five inches long made of shear steel, one-fifth of an mch 
thicL This was of use m difficult places where there was no 
hold withm arm’s length, but where there were cracks or 
ledges some distance higher The claw could be stuck on the 
end of the alpenstock and dropped into such places, or, on 
extreme occasions, flung up until it attached itself to some- 
thing The edges that laid hold of the rocks wdre serrated, 
which tended to make them catch more readily, and the 
other end had a nng to which a rope was fastened It must 
not be imderstood that this was employed for hauling oneself 
up for any great distance, but that it was used m ascending, 
at the most, for only a few yards at a time. In descendmg, 
however, it could be prudently used for a greater distance 
at a time, as the claws could be planted firmly , but it was 
necessary to keep the rope taut and the pull constantly m the 
direction of the length of the implement, otherwise it had a 
tendency to slip away The second device was merely a 
modification of a dodge practised by all climbers It is often 
necessary for a solitary cumber (or for the last man of a party 
dunng a descent) to make a loop in the end of his rope, to pass 
It over some rocks, and to come down holding the free end 
The loop is then jerked off, and the process may be repeated 
But as It sometimes happens that there are no rocks at hand 
which wall allow a loose loop to be used, a slip-knot has to be 
resorted to, and the rope is drawn in tightly Consequently, 

It mil occur that it is not possible to jerk the loop off, and 
the rope has to be cut and left behind To prevent this, j 
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had a wrought-iron ring (two and a quarter inches in diameter 
-and three-eigliths of an inch thick) attached to one end of 
my rope. A loop could be made m a moment by passmg the 
other end of the rope through this rmg, which of course 
slipped up and held tightly as I descended holdmg the free 
end A strong piece of cord was also attached to the rmg, and, 
on arrivmg at the bottom, this was pulled , the rmg slid back 
agam, and the loop was whipped olf readily. By means of 
these two simple appliances I was able to ascend and descend 
rocks which omerwise would have been completely impassable 
The combined weight of these two thmgs amounted to less 
than half a pound 

It has been mentioned that the rocks of the south-west 
ndge are by no means difficult for some distance above the 
Col du Lion. This is true of them up to the level of the 
Chimney, but they steepen when that is passed, and remam- 
ing smooth and with but few fractures, and still continuing 
to dip outwards, present some steps of a very uncertain kind, 
particularly when they are glazed with ice At this point 
(just above the Chimney) the chmber is obliged to follow the 
southern (or Breuil) side of the ndge, but, m a few feet more, 
one must turn over to the northern (or Z’Mutt) side, where, 
m most years. Nature kindly provides a snow-slope When 
this IS surmounted, one can agam return to the crest of the 
ndge, and follow it by easy rocks to the foot of the Great 
Tower This was the highest point attained by Mr Hawkms 
in i860, and it was also our highest on the 9th of July 

This Great Tower is one of the most strikmg features of 
the ndge It stands out like a turret at the angle of a castle 
Behmd it a battlemented wall leads upwards to the citadel 
Seen from the Th6odule pass it looks only an msigmficant 
pmnacle, but as one approaches it (on the ndge) so it seems to 
nse, and, when one is at its base it completely conceals the 
upper parts of the mountam I found here a suitable place 
for the tent *, which, although not so well protected as the 
second platform, possessed ffie advantage of being ^00 feet 
higher up , and fascinated by the wildness of the cliffs, and 
enticed by the perfection of the weather, I went on to see 
what was behind 

The first step was a difficult one. The ridge became 
diminished to the least possible width — ^it was hard to keep 
one’s balance — and just where it was narrowest, a more than 
perpendicular mass barred the way. Nothmg fairly within 
arm’s reach could be laid hold of ; it was necessary to spring 
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The Col du Lion was parsed, and fifty yards more would 
have placed me on the “ Great Staircase,” dovm which one 
can run But on arriving at an angle of the cliffs of the Tfite 
du Lion, while skirting the upper edge of the snow which 
abuts against them, I found that the heat of the two past 
days had nearly obhterated the steps which had been cut 
when commg up The rocks happened to be impracticable 
just at this comer, and it was necessary to make the steps 
afresh The snow was too hard to beat or tread down, and 
at the angle it was all but ice , half a dozen steps only were 
required, and then the ledges could be followed agam So I 
held to the rock with my nght hand, and prodded at the snow 
with the point of my stick untd a good step was made, and 
then, leanmg round the angle, did the same for the other side 
So far well, but in attempting to pass the comer (to the present 
moment I cannot tell how it happened) I slipped and f^ 

The slope was steep on which this took place, and was at 
the top of a gully that led down through two subordinate 
buttresses towards the Glacier du Lion — which was just seen, 
a thousand feet below The ^lly narrowed and narrowed, 
until there was a mere thread of snow lymg between two walls 
of rock, which came to an abrupt termmation at the top of a 
precipice that intervened between it and the glacier Imagme 
a funnel cut m half through its length, placed at an angle of 
45 degrees, with its pomt below and its concave side upper- 
most, and you will have a fair idea of the place 

The knapsack brought my head down first, and I pitched 
into some rocks about a dozen feet below , they caught 
something and tumbled me off the edge, head over heels, mto 
the gully , the bSton was dashed from my hands, and I whirled 
downwards in a senes of bounds, each longer than the last , 
now over ice, now into rocks , striking my head four or five 
times, each time with increased force The last bound sent 
me spinnmg through the air, in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, 
from one side of the gully to the other, and I struck the rocks, 
luckily, mth the whole of ray left side They caught my 
clothes for a moment, and I fell back on to the snow watn 
motion arrested My head fortunately came the nght side 
up, and a few frantic catches brought me to a halt, m the 
neck of the gulljr, and on the verge of the precipice Baton, 
hat, and veil skimmed by and disappeared, and the crash of 
the rocks — which I had started — as they fell on to the glacier, 
told how narrow had been the escape from utter destruction 
As It w'as, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight bounds 
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Ten feet more would have taken me m one gigantic leap of 
800 feet on to the glacier below 

The situation was sufficiently senous The rocks could 
not be let go for a moment, and the blood was spirtmg out of 
more than twenty cuts The most senous ones were m the 
head, and I vainly tned to close them with one hand, whilst 
holdmg on with die other. It was useless ; the blood jerked 
out m blmdmg jets at each pulsation. At last, in a moment 
of inspiration, I kicked out a big lump of snow, and stuck it 
as a plaster on my head. The idea was a happy one, and the 
flow of blood dimimshed. Then, scrambhng up, I got, not 
a moment too soon, to a place of safety, and fainted away. 
The sun was settmg when consciousness returned, and it 
was pitch dark before the Great Staircase was descended *, 
but, by a combmation of luck and care, the whole 4900 feet 
of descent to Breuil was accomphshed without a slip, or once 
missmg the way. I slunk past the cabin of the cowherds, 
who were talking and laughing inside, utterly ashamed of the 
state to which 1 had been brought by my imbecility, and 
entered the inn stealthily, wishing to escape to my room 
unnoticed. But Favre met me in the passage, demanded 
“ Who IS it ? ” screamed with fnght when he got a light, and 
aroused the household. Two dozen heads then held solemn 
council over mine, ivith more talk than action. The natives 
were unanimous m recommendmg that hot wme mixed with 
salt should be rubbed mto the cuts. I protested, but they 
insisted. It was all the doctormg they received Whether 
their rapid heahng was to be attnbuted to that simple remedy 
or to a good state of health is a question. They closed up 
remarkably quickly, and in a few days I was able to move 
agam 



ESCAPES OF A STUNT REPORTER 

By 

J MURRAY SMITH 


“ 1 Let her go ! ” 

The sudden, ear-shattenng bark of an open exhaust, 
-fi-^mechanics scurrying clear — and the motor-cycle began 
Its crazy career around the Wall of Death 

Rapidly it gathered speed m the bottom of the pit, leaping 
fiercely around in ten-yard circles, while I prepared for an 
exating few minutes 

I was siiitng on the handlebars 

The driver, Earl Ketnng, leaned forward and shouted one 
word into my ear 
“ Now 1 ” 

As, instinctively, I threw my weight inwards, the machine 
fairly leapt from the ground and shot up the wall, so violently, 
that I was pinned into my place 

The world had turned upside down, but I gnpped the bars 
between my bent knees and hung on gnmly The heavily 
studded tyre was spinmng between my feet, leaping and 
plu^ng against a vague, dark background 

Then I saw it assume cunous shapes, Uvistmg and buckling 
unaccountably, although the machme was stdl travelling 
without mishap 

The wall too — ^that vague background — had turned back 
and was nsmg and falling m oily waves With a sickening jolt 
of terror I realised that I had been seized with giddiness, was 
on the point of falling . 

* • * « « 

You know, of course, about this Wall of Death It is a 
circular wooden pit, ten yards across and sixteen feet deep 
The wall is perfectly upnght except near the bottom, where it 
slopes towards the centre, saucer fashion. 
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To watch the performance, you stand on a narrow platform, 
to which you have climbed by a stairway, looking over the top' 
of the wall. 

In the well of the pit, thete is generally a small party of 
riders and mechanics, tinkering with powerful looking motor- 
cycles 

A nder mounts a machine, kicks it mto life, and begins to 
ride round the bottom of the pit with increasmg speed, while 
the other people draw exactly mto the centre of the pit and 
well out of the way of the nder. 

The motor-cycle gathers momentum, and the noise of the 
exhaust — there are no silencers — rises to nerve-shattering 
intensity Then, when the rider is hurthng around like a 
human top, he mves a cunous jerk of the handlebars and 
shoots up the wml. For a spht second it looks as though he 
must crash into the horrified people on the platform, but he 
pulls to one side and careers round the wall within a few mches 
of the top. 

That rider is takmg his life in his hands. If he permits his 
speed to drop when he is leaning down too far, he vtU crash 
to the bottom with three hundred pounds of machmery on 
top of him A high speed is essential if he is to defy gravity 
and remain on the wall. 

Several times he circles the pit, and then, reducmg his 
speed, skids in sickening fashion to the bottom agam. 

Then another machine takes the wall, while the first rider 
sets out to pursue the other. Sixty, seventy, eighty miles an 
hour — all withm that confined circular space — and one rider 
passes the other in mid-air. The famtest error m judgment, 
the least touch of an elbow, and both would crash — ^perhaps 
to their death. They have never misjudged yet, simply because 
they would not be still ndmg if they had. 

The Wall of Death is a stunt which grew from a once 
famous cj'cling act That was the time when a pedal cyclist 
dashed round an inclined wooden wall, nskmg a nasty spill. 
His speed was necessarily low, of course, and he had not far 
to fall, for the wall upon which he rode was not nearly upright. 

That, however, was over twenty years ago. Then a young 
man named Perry conceived the idea of using a motor-cycle, 
and gradually adopted a steeper wall. He is now world- 
f^ous as Captain Bob Perry, the most danng motor-cj^cle 
rider ever known. 

Times out of number he has crashed, and there is scarcely 
a bone m his body which has not been broken at least once. 
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To-day he has a knee-cap of silver, besides vanous other metal 
additions to his bone structure 

Perry has taught danng young men — and one or two women 
— ^to nde the Wall of Death E^rl Ketnng is one of the men 
I met him at Olympia, where the propnetors of the Wall of 
Death were giving a show After a bnef talk, I signed a little 
draft to the effect that I was nskmg my own fool neck m under- 
takmg this maddest of mad tnps 

“Nice day, I guess,” Ketrmg grinned, and bent over a 
motor-cycle I noticed the powerful bmld of his shoulders 
and the shght bow of his legs Ketrmg is a small man but 
finely developed 

He gave me bnef instructions I was to sit on the tank 
of the machme with my feet over the handlebars, hold the 
bars fairly lightly, and lean well forward . . . 

Then Ketrmg was m the saddle behmd me, and the gallant 
httle engine was spittmg and roanng We began to move, 
suddenly and fiercely I gnpped the handle bars with my 
bent legs and took a deep breatL 

Next moment the world turned upside down I realised 
that we had dashed up the wall, and instmctively threw my 
weight mwards 

I dared not shut my eyes, but I knew that at any moment 
I should fall over the front wheel — I could not overcome the 
awful, sickemng giddmess 

Another second and I should have crashed to death, dragging 
Keirtng with me 

“ Head — head up 1 ” screamed a voice m my ear, and with 
a despairmg effort I threw my head back. In that instant I 
caught a glimpse of faces beneath my feet, and that touch of 
reahsm somehow restored my faihng senses 

IMy head cleared at once, and I almost liked the sensation 
of roarmg round and round, a few mches from the top of the 
wall, and with the roof of the buddmg a httle distance away 
on my right ! 

I had long smce lost all sense of direction I moved, so to 
speak, to left or to nght — actually, up the wall and do^vn — and 
nothing else seemed to matter Once, though, I tned to raise 
my foot, and found that movement quite impossible We 
nere, of course, being thrown fiercely against the wall, and 
my muscular effort could not overcome the centrifugal force 
And then, as suddenly as it had started, the expenence 
came to an end. I felt Ketrmg heave the bike towards the 
upnght, and knew by the noise that he had “ cut out ” the 
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engine The bottom dropped out of everything, and I guessed 
we were going through that awful skid to the bottom of the 
wall Once round the pit, with brakes screeching, and we 
came to a standstill 

That was one of my early ordeals of terror These experi- 
ences never came ^easily to me, but I was not spared them 
on that account Editors liked such stufF 

A few days later, I was sent up a chimney shaft, a great 
derelict that thrust its hose a himdred and twenty feet towards 
the sky 

Up the side of it ran a cra2y wooden ladder, secured here 
and there by thin steel bars dnven into the brickwork At the 
very top was what looked like a match-stick — a sbght scaffold 
consisting of a smgle board 

“ This is a very dangerous structure,” my companion said 
“ It has been struck by lightning three times in the past year 
or two, and is in real danger of collapsing Of course, it has 
been out of commission now for years ” 

The speaker was William Larkms the steeplejack, a member 
of the famous family with whose name the romance of towers 
and steeples is always associated 

Judging by the dilapidation and chaos around, it was 
difficult to beueve that mis Thames-side rubbish-dump had 
ever been a busy factory. The only thmg of dignity was the 
tall, slender chimney-shaft ; and that, it seemed, was rotten 
at heart, doomed to be razed to the ground 

At the moment, however, there were vanous objections to 
felling the shaft completely. It could, for instance, only be 
allowed to fall in one direction, to avoid two important streets 
— and that particular direction would call for the demolishment 
of several outbuildings For the time being at any rate, the 
old crock had to be patched up 

“ The brickwork at the top,” Mr Larkins went on, “ was 
m such bad condition, that it could be broken by hand It 
was not strong enough to bear the scaffolding, and we have 
so far thrown down about five feet of the upper masonry 
That was in danger of falling anyway. We have now got dowm 
to more or less good bnck, and we are going to put upon that 
some new stuff to hold it m position. After that, we shall 
bind the whole stack with iron bands ” 

He pointed to an ugly, ominous crack runnmg from the 
top of tlie shaft to about half-way down 

“ That crack,” he said, “ began m quite a small way 
Then particles of dust and mortar fell down into it, hardened 
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and formed a wedge Every time the chinmey shook, the 
crack opened a httle, and the wedge sUpped down a httle more 
Yop can see the result All that is necessary now is a really 
good frost, with ice settling inside that crack The chimney 
would break apart and come down like a pack of cards Shall 
we go up now ? ” 

With mixed feelings I made for the slender ladder set against 
the base of the shaft 

“ You go first,” the steeplejack said “ I’ll follow ” 

I drew a long breath and began to clrnib At first I went 
fairly quickly, but then I settled down to a steady pace, and 
climbed with even steps until I was level with the house-tops 
I glanced up, but the top seemed as far away as ever, and I was 
beginiung to feel a slight swaymg about the ladder 

" Larkins is shaking the thmg a lot,” I thought, and looked 
down There was no sign of Larkins The ladder stretched 
below me like a long tube^ but I was the only one upon it 
I scarcely hked the idea of gomg up alone What should 
I do when I got up there, anyway r Besides, it was bitterly 
cold, and I had taken off my overcoat 

^Affiy hadn’t I thought of keeping my gloves on ? I had a 
splmter m my finger, and I could scarcely feel the palms of 
my hands Perhaps I ought to turn back, just until Larkms 
was ready 

Suppose he should laugh at me I No, I had better go on 
Ah, this IS better — a little more confident now I must be two- 
thirds of the way up — that would be about seventy or eighty 
feet I’d better not look down, though 

My back is aching abonunably My legs and arms ache 
too My eyes are watenng For a second my head swims 
Then I take a new gnp and plod wearily upwards again 

The scaffold is nearer now I can see that it is just a nine- 
mch board set across side timbers Why, how can I get on 
to It — It’s clean across the ladder I 

Nearer, now Ten, eight, six, four more rungs And 
here’s this confounded board across the bnckwork — and the 
ladder goes underneath it Perhaps, if I stretched my arm 
I might lean outw'ards and gnp tne ladder again above the 
board Ah, that’s how it’s done A heave, a roll sideways, 
and I’m half sitting on the board — ^though I scarcely like the 
way It bends beneath my weight 

What’s this ? Why, here is Larkms nght behmd me Of 
course, he must have known that I should take twice as long 
as a steeplejack to reach the top . 
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“ Well,” said Mr Larkins pleasantly, “ here we are. 
Do you like the view ? ” 

I observed the view The Thames and its dingy environs 
was spread out beneath us, imtil the whole scene faded into 
the misL In the streets below the buses and people looked 
absurdly small, and it was difficult to beheve tnat the squat 
httle boxes down there were the tall buildings limng the streets 
Cunously enough I felt no dizzmess But there was some 
queer sensation assailing me which was altogether unpleasant, 
and which I did not at first recogmse. . . Then I understood. 

I remembered the famt rolling of a hner, and this sensation 
was rather similar. Ever so shghtly that chimney was rocking 
on its base. I swear I could hear an occasional cracking sound, 
but fortunately for my peace of nund the noise did not seem to 
worry Mr. Larkins. 

The cold was mtense. The wind moaned around the shaft, 
whirlmg bnck-dust into our eyes. Larkins was nonchalantly 
leaning back, blowmg his nose ! 

He took two paces to the end of the plank and looked over. 
My end of the plank rose and fell violently at each step, and I 
gnj^ed the top of the ladder grimly 

Then, for some time, I made a pretence of assisting with 
the work of loosenmg bricks. Larkins affected not to notice 
my pallor. Actually ffie conviction was steadily growing within 
me that if I once looked down I should fall 

It IS difficult to descnbe the negotiation of that ladder agam. 
For a few awful seconds I hung over the edge of the board, my 
feet feelmg wildly for the rungs of the ladder Had my hand- 
hold failed me I should have had no chance at all 

Then I was surprised to find myself on the ladder and 
descendmg step by step Once or twice I paused to rest, but 
each time I seemed a long, long way from the ground 

Once, my feet slipped entirely from the rungs, and again 
I had to cling desperately by the hands. After that, numbed 
with cold and fear combined, I went down almost mechamcally, 
and the journey seemed to take so long that I reached the 
ground with a little shock 

The next uxmervmg experience to befall me was of a very 
different kind A great deal of attention was focused at the 
time upon salvage operations upon the sunken Egypt, and I 
was detailed to descnbe the sensations of a deep-sea diver. 

In due course, therefore, I was fitted mto a chving suit ^d 
—with only bnef instructions and no former experience-— 
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dropped' into a deep tank beside the murky Thames At 
least I -was able to ease the first part of the descent by follo-wmg 
a submerged ladder down the side of the tank 

A? my helmet first sank beneath the water, and the hght 
was blotted out, a slight whining noise began beneath my 
nght ear — ^the sound made by the escaping air This mmgled 
with the deep coughing noise, the “ chump-chump ” of the 
air bemg pumped down, and there was a sickenmg taste of 
rubber 

I had been gomg down, rung by rung, but suddenly there 
was no support for my feet The air m my suit made me 
partially buoyant, and I did not immediately sink, but hung 
on with my hands Then I began to lose my gnp, and after a 
moment let go 

My senses reeled as, fighting for breath, I plunged down- 
ward I do not know how long the descent took, but suddenly 
I was on the bottom, m a kneehng position, and only hau 
conscious 

I tried to get a gnp of myself, but I knew that I was losing 
mjr head “ Steady, you fool,” I screamed aloud, and almost 
fainted completely when a voice answered fiercely, “ Go’s a 
fool ? ” 

Then I grinned m spite of my discomfort Of course there 
was a telephone inside my helmet connected to another diver 
working farther along the dockside 

“ Say, are you all nght ? *’ came his voice, above the noise 
of mcommg and escapmg air 

” Yes, I’m all right,” I answered weakly, and he gave a 
half-satisfied grunt 

I toed to take stock of my surroundmgs. I had no doubt 
that I was about fifty feet below the surface of the nver. I 
could see absolutely nothing, but there was an mtolerable pain 
m my chest and head, and I felt very weaL Almost without 
thinking, I had closed the safety-valve at the side of my helmet 
as I sank, and now I wondered dully whether I had closed it 
too much 

I gave It a turn, and nevt moment found myself flat on my 
back and quite unable to move Somehow I had taken a 
knock on the head, and as I began to think again, I realised 
that I had let too much air escape The entire diving apparatus 
was a dead weight upon me, and the weight of water held me 
do^vn 

For minutes that seemed like hours, I struggled, inch by 
inch, to raise an arm, until I felt the miUed whed of the valve 
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in my hand. One turn, two, three, and Ae air began to fill 
out my suit again. Now I breathed easier, and as the suit 
became hghter, I was able to kneel up. 

Then I felt a queer sensation. Everyti^ng was losing 
weight and substance. I was on my feet without effort, the 
suit began ballooning out, and I was floating upwards ! 

I went down for a moment, put out a foot, and shot up 
again This must be the result of too much air, and I thought 
suddenly of burst blood-vessels and all the other perils. . . . 

In looking back on that experience I am convinced that 
nothing but good luck saved me from injury. It was just 
another escape. Certainly I spent most of the time tmder 
water in a state of extraordinary mental confusion, and anything 
might have happened before I could summon the state of mind 
to prevent it. 

* • « * * 

Something similar occurred when I flew over a crowded 
football ground m one of the earliest types of autogiro, when 
the sight of the odd-lookmg ’plane was sufficient to cause a 
sensation among the mass of people below 

Whether my feUow-pilot was unduly interested m the 
match, or whether he suffered from some kind of mental lapse 
which led him to an error of judgment, I never discovered ; 
but to the horror of eighty thousand people our machine 
skimmed the roof of the grand-stand, wiffi only inches to 
spare, and dropped still farther on the other side. Fortunately 
the engine was running perfectly and we were able to clear 
some adjoining buildings safely. 

That unpleasant scare was merely a prelude to a flight 
with one of the world’s greatest stunt pilots Indeed, the man 
concerned — Captam Hubert Broad, the de Havilland test pilot 
— ^was a war-time ace, and more recently winner of the Inter- 
national Aerobatic Contest. It was his job to take up, and 
put through the most extraordinary evolutions, machmes 
which had never before left the ground. Just once I shared 
the risk with him, and this is how I wrote of it at the time : 

I settled down comfortably in my seat, closed the httle 
flap of the cockpit, and eyed all the white needles on the dials 
of the facia. At the moment they were standing at ease and 
looking very innocent. . . . 

The engine crackled and roared into life. The cockpit 
began to vibrate and then gyrate gentfr as our machine turned 
to taxi slowly over the soft ground, I glanced down furtively 
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at the massive straps that crossed my shoulders and encircled 
my waist, and then up at the white clouds racmg across the sky 

The next moment my head went back with a jerk, and when 
I recovered sufEciently to look over the side we were up about 
a thousand feet. 

For the next few moments I enjoyed that queer and rather 
dehghtful sensation as though there is a mighty hand beneath 
your seat hftmg you bodily several hundred feet at a time, with 
littlepauses m between 

The needle of the altimeter was wandenng casually round 
from two thousand to three thousand and then on to four, 
while the air-speed mdicator showed only 65 or 70 m p h 

I looked down at the Welsh Harp, gleaming dully m the 
wmter sunshme like a dirty puddle And when I looked back 
those two needles went mad 

At the same moment some tremendous force jammed me 
mto my seat, an icy coldness descended upon me, and I found 
nwself with a perfectly clear view ahead straight mto the middle 
of the aerodrome 

The noise of the engme was deafenmg, and as I lowered 
my head I saw that we had swooped down to less than a 
thousand feet m a matter of seconds, at 300 m p h 

And then the aerodrome disappeared, and m its place, for 
a bncf moment, was a beautiful expanse of clear sky. But 
still I was pressed hombly, painfully, mto my place and the 
sky went nght over, and the horizon appeared from the wrong 
direction 

And now, to my horror, I found that the straps that had 
been tight on the ground were loose — so loose tmt I could 
move my shoulders m them That was because I slmped down 
a httle m my seat on that loop — but the thought flashed mto 
my mmd that I was m danger of falhng from the cockpit when 
wc went over again 

I hoped fearfully that the straps would not get any looser, 
for I had no means of infonmng the pilot of my phght Mean- 
while I wedged myself very erect and tight once more, bracmg 
my legs beneath the seat 

We were chmbmg again, now, m quite tremendous leaps, 
and soon we were up to four thousand feet, where wisps of 
cotton-wool went sailing by And then that aeroplane turned 
over on to the tip of one wmg and started to fly round it, while 
all the ground below went sailmg around m rapidly growmg 
circles 

Straightenmg from the spm we flew on for as much as a 
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minute without anything happening. And then the wing 
that had been down before came over imtil it changed places 
with the other one, while the entire arrangement of earA and 
sky performed the same remarkable evolution. 

Above me was the earth, and at m^ feet were the clouds, 
while for a second or two my entire weight depended upon the 
straps over my shoulders. Still, cver)rthing straightened itself 
out and I found myself quite astonishingly m the same position 
as I started 

Now, though, my head was swimming a little, and there 
was a certam vagueness about the horizon. 

Jove, it was cold I And every time I saw over the front of 
the cockpit it felt colder still. 

We went up a little higher, then. As I had lost faith in the 
altimeter I can only guess at about five thousand feet. Then 
the ’plane lay down on its side and slithered back towards the 
groimd m one glorious, ghastly sideslip. 

The shpstream, deflected mto the cockpit by our sideways 
progress, came searmg its way through my clothmg, leaving 
me frozen to the bone. And the roar of the engine was multi- 
phed, and seemed to take pleasure in tormentmg me. 

I do not remember all the details of that extremely interest- 
ing flight. There were tunes when my vision was reduced to 
a hopeless confusion of clouds and instruments and wings and 
fields, until I half bebeved that I had long since fallen out of 
the plane altogether. And then the machine would suddenly 
settle on to an even keel, with one very rigid wing to starboard 
and another to port. And back would come my sense of reality 
and, more important, my sense of direction. Very reassuring 

The next time we began a long climb to a considerable 
height I recognised the overture to a new horror, and, with 
great cunnmg, prepared for the worst 

Up and up, and then, quite suddenly, over. The horizon 
dropped away below, and the order of things, as before, was 
reversed My weight went slumping down on to my shoulders, 
and I braced my knees agamst the side of the cockpit. 

The str^s felt hombly loose, so that I swayed a little in 
them, and I was assailed by a sickening dread. But worse 
was to come, for this tunc we did not go over — ^we stayed 
upside-down, while half the suburbs of London passed away 
beneath my homfied gaze. 

The pressure on the straps keeping me in was terrific My 
toees lost their grip, my helmet tned to come off, too, and 
its strap nearly choked me. 
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I must have been a revoltmg sight, suspended m mid-air 
hke a trussed chicken. 

Red mots appeared before my eyes and danced about 
crazily. My tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, and I 
imagined my eyes ■were falhng out I do not know how long 
that lasted. Probably only a nunute. Though it seemed so 
long that every fraction of a second provided enough material 
for a booL 

I can remember seemg a train crawling across that green 
and brown ccilmg, and thinkmg how fortunate for the pas- 
sengers that they were not upside-down, too And there was 
a lake, with a white arrow upon it “ Ah, I know,” I said to 
myself, “ a motor-boat” 

Then to my astonishment the motor-boat leapt out of the 
lake and hung on behmd the tram, which immediately turned 
round and plunged mto the lake Yet when next I looked over 
the side, there was no ground to be seen, only cloud Let alone 
lakes and boats and trams 

Really it is very difficult m this moment to extncate fact 
from fantasy, to distinguish between observation and tmagma- 
tion 

I had never before plunged down two or three thousand 
feet m a matter of seconds, so I am not surpnsed that the 
picture I have m my mmd of crashmg mto the ground is 
as vivid as that other one of swoopmg upwards a gain mto 
the sky 

Every time the machme righted itself, every time my sense 
of balance was restored, I became consaous of a curious 
exultation, as though by great good fortune I had survived a 
brush •mth death 

* * * # « 

In reciting a senes of expenences of this bnd it would be 
simple to fall mto the mistake of giving a false impression of 
myself Perhaps I may explam at rius juncture that, generally, 

I was thoroughly scared. The only time I was not afraid was 
when I was not conscious of the actual danger. 

I mean, I hated bemg crushed mto a divmg-smt and dropped 
into forty or fifty feet of water, but I was not afratd m the old, 
farmhar way The whole thmg was interesting, exciting, and 
I knew that if anythmg senous happened I had a reasonable 
chance of bemg hauled to the surface safely 

Even when I made a mistake with the air-valve, and nearly 
drovrTied myself, I was reassured by a voice on the telephone. 

Mind you, I had a sphtting headache— did I mentwn that 
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before ?— there was a pain like a bayonet through my chest and 
I had to fight for breato But that voice made ^ the difference. 

It was all quite, qmte different the first time I climbed out 
on to the wing of an aeroplane, knowing that within a mmute 
or two my life would depend upon a dozen slender threads and 
a few yards of silk. My first parachute drop — and very nearly 
my last. 

I shall never forget the horror and foreboding with which 
I contemplated that brief experience. I had taken off from 
Reading aerodrome, closely pursued by two other machines 
containmg photographers. My pilot believed that he knew 
the precise spot for me to drop off, so that I should land in 
the flying field. He climbed m a wide circle while I, sitting 
in the forward cockpit, passed my hands again and again over 
the parachute harness. 

At two thousand feet we swung back in our course, followed 
by the other machmes, one a little above and the other below 
us. A few moments brought the aerodrome into view through 
the light clouds, and I looked round expectantly at the pilot 
He returned my glance for perhaps five seconds, and then 
nodded slowly. 

The effect of that nod upon me was remarkable My blood- 
pressure seemed to increase about a hundred per cent., and a 
taint dryness came into my throat For a brief moment I sat 
m seat and, I confess it, shuddered. 

Then, stiffly, I stood up, and received a violent blow in the 
face from the tremendous force of the wind 

I -wzs flying without goggles and, the breath beaten from 
my body, half blinded and quite bruised about the face, I 
fumbled for the catches which held the htde door of the cockpit 
and drew them back. 

The door slipped down, and I climbed with difficulty — 
consider the weight of the parachute and the immense wmd 
resistance it offered — out on to the wing 

The next stage of the operations was one of the most 
difficult While I stood immediately opposite my own cockpit 
I could hold on to two struts, one with each hand. In order, 
however, to reach the rear of the wing, I had to change hands 
and cross over a lower wmg cross-member. 

I shall never know how I accomphshed this. Deafened, 
half blinded, fightmg for breath, frozen to the bone, I moved 
one foot after another, inch by inch, slowly, laboriously, pain- 
fully. The edges of the struts to which I was holding cut into 
my bare, cold fingers 
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In perhaps three minutes, or a httle more, I found myself 
alongside the rear cockpit, from which the pilot watched me 
gravdy through his goggles 

I took a new gnp of the strut with my right hand, and with 
my left grasped the np-cord nng of the parachute 

So hanging on perilously by one hand and one foot, at one 
hundred nmea an hour, exposed to the fierce shpstream along 
the fuselage of the machme, I knew I could not remam there 
more than a few seconds If I did not jump I should get blown 
off 

I caught the pilot’s eye and drawing a deep breath, nodded. 
He nodded in return, and momentarily held the plane As his 
engine slowed down to a feeble splutter, he leaned over the side 

“ Right ! ” he shouted , “ good luck 1 ” 

I turned my face to the distant ground, let go the strut 
and jumped 

The next instant is a brief gap m my life which I shall never 
be able to fill m I remember turmng slowly head over heels 
though, while a mighty vsund jostled me violently The plane 
had disappeared, utterly and completely 

I had no sensation of fallmg m the ordmary sense It felt 
ratlier as though my extremities were trying to fly off at angles 
from my body 

In uiose four or five seconds I fell several hundred feet, 
but I did not suffer any senous discomfort I remember 
thinkmg, “ I must be well clear of the machme by now,” and 
with that I pulled the np cord 

The ring came away easily m my hand, and a second later 
there was a sound like washmg bemg shaken very vigorously 
My progress ceased to be meteoric — as though a great hand 
had reached down and arrested my flight — and I found myself 
floatmg gently m mid-air 

" This,” 1 thought, as the world dnfted lazdy beneath me 
and the sun broke momentanly through the clouds, “ is 
distinctly pleasant ” 

And I waved to the pilot of one of the other planes which 
was swoopmg m circles and foUowmg me towards the ground 

For a very bnef time I thoroughly enjoyed the sensation of 
descending by parachute Then I passed through another 
small bank of clouds and discovered, to my consternation, that 
the aerodrome was nowhere m view Moreover, I was travel- 
ling backwards and partly to one side, while a bewildering 
succession of woods and valleys, roads and fields, cottages and 
farms, huined beneath me 
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The thought that I could not see where I should strike the 
earth, crossed my mind, and I strove desperately to turn m my 
seat. Suddenly there appeared the dull |rey outhne of the 
Thames, and I realised the danger of falling mto the water 
The envelope of the parachute would “ blanket ” over me and 
defeat any attempt I might make to reach the bank I should 
be impnsoned, helpless, and certainly drowned. 

My one hope was to reach the other side. The wmd was 
too strong for me to land this side of the nver, and the danger 
lay m a row of tail trees on the opposite side. 

There was nothing I could do. I hung m mid-air while ' 
the nver slid beneath me, and the trees beyond rushed up to 
reach me. At the last moment I strove to avoid them, but m 
vam 

My feet struck the upper fohage hghtly enough, but as I 
plunged downwards my fall was abruptly broken by the 
branches For a few moments I dropped in short, jerky stages, 
and the canvas of the parachute dragged after me. And then 
suddenly everything gave way, and I saw the ground a full 
thirty feet below. Before I could act or think, it had rushed up 
to meet me, and I landed full on my two feet on the side of a 
grassy bank 

Somehow, very swiWy, I had a sensation of relief. But 
tlus was indeed short-lived The shock of hittmg the earth 
u as terrific, and my body was jolted from head to heels. There 
came a sound like cracking twigs from my legs, and I collapsed 
on the wet grass, almost fainting with pam 

When my head cleared I saw, with one glance — because 
my foot hung limp — ^that I had broken my left leg, while the 
pain m my nght leg assured me of some injury. 

I will not dwell upon that mcident. It remams that I did 
not walk again for sk months, although I took the opportunity 
of flying again within a few weeks. Yet, in looking back and 
considermg all the circumstances, I was fortunate not to have 
been killed, not once, but several times 

And there’s a thrill in the mere knowledge that you have 
nsked your life — and escaped. 
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pounds pressure, and steam and water were leaking into the 
furnace 

I knew that there was a tube leaking, probably the uptake 
tube It was a very old boiler and all I could do was to make 
a temporary repan 

Leaving Lukai and the coohe to blow off the water and take 
off the manhole cover, I proceeded down the hill by a different 
route to the mme entrance, to see the foreman miner, and tell 
him to withdraw the coolies , the repair would take the rest of 
the mght to make 

By the time I got back, I found that they had got the vrater 
blown off, and the manhole opened, leaving an opemng into 
the boiler several feet above the ground 

They had a ladder placed against the boiler, and Lukai 
was on the domed roof, takmg off the chimney, while the coohe 
was down below raking out the ashes, and t^ng out the fire- 
bars, so that I could stand upright when inside the furnace. 
The mtenor was still hot, so we started to partly fill the boiler 
with cold water as high as the furnace crown, on which we 
would have to stand w'hen mside the steam space 

Although we had thrown buckets of cold water all round 
mside the furnace door, the mtenor was also fairly hot and 
stifling when I crept inside with a small lamp 

Meanwhile Lukai got mto the boiler through the manhole 
overhead, and between us we located the leak As I expected, 
It was a small leak through the uptake tube It had worn thin 
just there Really it was dangerous, but as it would take a week 
to get another boiler up, and we could not stop the mme work- 
ing, I had to patch it up as quickly as I could 

I next got in the manhole beside Lukai, and while he held 
the lamp, I punched a round chisel or drift through the leak 
until I had made a round hole large enough for a hau-mch bolt 
to pass through 

This done, we got outside and found two pieces of plate of 
about two inches square, with a hole through the centre of each, 
for the bolt to pass through These plates or washers were 
slightly cunnd, so as to fit the tube 

Wrapping the neck of the bolt with spunyam, and covering 
It ith red and while lead, I threaded on a plate, first passing 
the second piece of plate up to Lukai, who had climbed mto the 
manhole 

Again getting mside the firedoor, I reached up the tube, and 
pushed the bolt through the hole, until the plate, well-covered 
mth lead and spunyarn, was pr«a>sing firmly against the tube. 
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Lukai now threaded his piece of plate on to the bolt from 
the other side of the tube, first well leading and wrapping it ; 
and all that now required to be done, was for him to put on the 
nut and tighten up, so that the leak would be tightly gripped 
by the plates, inside and outside 

Just then I heard the coolie scream, and saw his legs and 
feet scampenng up the ladder 

He was now on top of the boiler shouting, “ Bargh ” 
(“ tiger ”). 

The sudden realisation of my position now struck me for the 
first time I was trapped hke a rat in a trap I was on the 
ground level, and there was an open hole into the chamber 

Could the tiger reach me with its claws, through the 
open door ? I felt that it could, and I knew then real fear, 
such as few people ever experience 

Thoughts raced through my brain, quickly following one 
another I thought of our relative positions 

The coolie was on top of tlie boiler, high up out of reach 
of the tiger, and therefore safe, Lukai was inside the boiler, 
and the only opening into this part was the manhole, and this 
was several feet above the ground He was fairly safe I thought, 
because the tiger could not climb up the smooth steel side. 
My position was the only one which was dangerous. I could 
now hear it moving about oiltside, and once or twice I caught 
a glimpse of its stripes, as it passed the door opening, because 
the night was not dark, the stars were shimng above us. 

The creature evidently had not yet discovered my presence, 
and was concentratmg its attention on the coolie above 

It moved in silence, and both Lukai and the coohe were now 
silent 

Suddenly, with a ternble snarl, it sprang upwards, and I 
could hear its claws raspmg on the steel plate as it slipped 
back Its rage and snarls were now homble, and all the time 
I was pressing myself back against the far side of the boiler as 
hard aS I could. 

Could It reach me when it discovered my presence ? 

I measured tlie distance with my eye, and I felt more 
hopeful 

Suddenly the snarling stopped, and I saw its head at the 
opening It had found me. 

First it tned to force itself through the door, but it could 
only get its head through, and its fangs soon were snapping 
within a couple of feet of my body. Its breath came in horrid, 
foul gusts, filhng the chamber wth a sickening odour, and its 
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roars inside the confined space were enough to hurt my ear 
drums, while its eyes were glanng mto mine 

I stood there fascinated with horror 

I now knew that it could not reach me that way, but would 
It start reachmg m with its claws ? My imagination now began 
to visualise its claws reachmg me, and speculatmg as to what 
part of me it would np up first. The constnction on my 
heart had almost become like a ph3rsical pam Just then I 
heard somethmg strike the boiler plate with a loud clang 
Lukai had thrown his hammer Of course How foohsh 
of me ! I had forgotten my huntmg knife, which was in my 
belt I would wait until it put its head m agam, and then try 
and jab the blade through its eye into the bram 

Now It was reachmg for me with its paw through the door 
opening, and its claws came within a few inches of my body, 
opemng and shutting m a homble manner. It could not 
reach me, but I knew that if it had the mtelhgence of a human 
being. It would reach m sideways, and then all would soon be 
over 

It was too dangerous to try and slash its paw, besides, it 
would do little good I would wait 

Again It had got its head in the opemng and I raised my 
knife, but found that its teeth followed my hand, and it was 
risky to strike, because it was snapping all the time Its top 
lip was lifted, exposing fangs wmch seemed enormous, and 
Its whiskers were trerabhng with rage 

Then I struck with all the suddenness I was capable of 
I had missed, and the knife only slashed down its nose, because 
Its head had moved 

Quickly the tiger backed out with a roar Its rage now was 
so terrible that it even bit at the plate of the door opemng 
It was behaving outside like a rampa^g demon , lasmng its 
tail and sometimes springing up at the coolie, who had now 
recovered his courage when he found himself beyond reach 
Both he and Lukai were spitting and hissing and hurhng abuse 
at It 

Once on its upward spring it got its paw in the manhole 
door openmg and hung there a mmute while the rest of its 
claws were slipping and rasping on the steel plates of the 
boiler side Then Lukai brought his spanner down with all 
his force on its paw, nearly cutting it through on the sharp edge 
of the door opemng 

Now the creature was almost msane with rage It had first 
been hit by Lukai on the back with a hammer, then its nose 
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had been split by my knife, and lastly its paw had been nearly 
cut off by the last blow. 

Presently it put its head in the fire door agam, and, following 
Lukai’s example, I struck it a heavy blow on the nose with my 
large hammer 

Now a tiger’s nose is a very tender and sensitive spot, and 
it IS mtended to be so, because its whiskers have to guide it 
through the thick undergrowth m the dark, and it feels the 
touch of any obstruction first through these, and then through 
Its nose , consequently the pain must have been extremely 
acute, judging by the noise it made It then bounded off mto 
the jungle. 

However, none of us ventured to leave our refuge before it 
was broad daylight, and m the meantime we completed the 
work 



ESCAPE FROM A GERMAN 
PRISON CAMP 


By 

DUNCAN GRINNELL-MILNE 

On December ist 1915, Captain Gnnnell-Milne of the RAF 
made a forced landing with his plane on fire on enemy territory, 
and he and his observer, Captain Strong, were taken prisoners 
by the Germans For two-and-a-half years. Captain Gnnnell- 
Milne was moved from one prison camp to another, trying all the 
time to effect his escape His last effort, where hts story opens 
now, took place in March 1918 si Neunkirchen 

AT the beginning of March several of the older pnsoners 
were told that their turn for exchange to Holland was 
drawing near Most of them, being old prisoners of the 
retreat from Mons, were naturally very pleased at the prospect, 
but one or two who were keen on escaping wondered whether 
they had better not refuse to go The conditions of the 
exchange were certainly very tempting, for withm the limits 
of certain towns ex-pnsoners were allowed to hve m complete 
freedom and to do exactly as they pleased The great 
disadvantage lay m the fact that, by the terms of the agreement 
between England, Holland, and Germany, pnsoners once m 
Holland would stay there until the end of the war, being 
expressly forbidden by their respective Governments to make 
any attempt to escape 

A farewell banquet was arranged as a send-off to the first 
party from Neunkirchen, and shortly afterwards the names of 
the second batch were announced McClean found himself 
among these and made up his nund not to go He informed 
the Germans of his decision, but he was told that his name 
being on the official list he would have to go as far as Aachen, 
the camp to which pnsoners were taken on their way to Holland, 
in order to satisfy the authonties of his definite refusal He 
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Still determined to escape some day and it was just possible 
that at Aachen he would find a chance On leavmg McClean 
took with him an excellent assortment of escapmg necessanes, 
and we watched his departure with mterest, hoping that the 
next time a party left for Aachen one of us might be smuggled 
out in a large wicker basket such as some of the pnsoners used 
for packmg their belongmgs. 

Three days later, like Ae dove to hlount Ararat, McClean 
returned to Neunkirchen. He reported that escape from the 
camp did not seem to be very difficult but that it would require 
time to work out the details Owmg to his having been sent 
back a day sooner than he had expected, he had been unable 
to accomphsh his purpose, but he was able to give us a rough 
plan of the camp, together with its exact position on the south- 
west side of the town of Aachen He also brought us news of 
one or two other prisoners who had hkewise refused to be ex- 
changed to Holland 

A week or two elapsed and then the Germans published 
yet another list of pnsoners who were to be prepared to leave 
for Aachen at a moment’s notice. This time the hst mcludcd 
Collier, Wilkm, and myself Colher was inchned to accept, 
but W ilkin and I were firm in our belief that we still stood a 
reasonable chance of escapmg successfully, and consequently 
refused Thinking that the authonties would have benefited 
by McClean’s case, we imagined that we should not be sent 
even as far as Aachen and put the matter completely out of 
our minds Rumours that we were soon to be transferred to 
another camp w'ere becoming more frequent, and to hasten 
this move we contmued making a senes of written protests to 
the Germans, dealmg chiefly with the unhealthmess of the 
camp I also put m my usual application to be allowed to 
rejoin my brother. I felt so certain I would not be sent to 
Aachen that I even wrote home asking for more escaping kit 
to be sent out, and for all parcels to be sent to Holzmmden, 
my brother’s camp. 

One mormng, to our surprise, tlie Germans announced 
that the authonties in Berhn had decided v.’e must go as far as 
Aachen, so that there should be absolutely no doubt of our 
refusal to go to Holland. They were apparently womed lest 
they should be accused by the Allied Governments of keepmg 
pnsoners back. This decision put the whole matter of escaping 
on a totally different footing and we accordingly revised our 
plans 
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I was not to leave Neunkirchen, however, without once 
more getting into trouble with the authonties A fortnight 
before our departure we were examined by a German doctor 
who had to certify that all prisoners were free from disease 
before entenng Holland. The examination took a very long 
time and we were ordered to stop completely naked m front of 
the most unpleasant specimen of the German medical pro- 
fession It has ever been my misfortune to set eyes on. I 
informed the doctor that as I was not gomg to Holland the 
examination was quite unnecessary m my case, and that I did 
not mtend to stnp After a short argument he lost his temper, 
sent for some guards and had me arrested The commandant, 
while expressmg much sympathy, was forced to award me 
seven days m jail This time instead of bemg sent out of the 
camp to the pnson, I was locked m one of me empty rooms 
at the top of the house I spent a pleasant week there, puttmg 
the finishmg touches to a forged passport and practismg pickmg 
and unpickmg the lock of my room with a bent forL Every 
evemng, having picked the lock, I went downstairs, had a glass 
of beer, and listened to the camp gossm By ten o’clock, when 
the Germans went on their rounds, I was upstairs again and 
had relocked my door for the mght 

A week after my release the time came for our departure 
We had arranged to take a large stock of escapmg kit so that, 
should we Be unable to escape from jiot be sent 

back to Neunkirchen, we would be fully m the next 

camp It was by no means easy to hioe thmgs, and 

the news that we were to undergo a strict .search before leavmg 
the camp gave us cause for anxiety- On entenng the Kom- 
mandantitr , we found that our ■fears were justified when we 
were told to take off the greater part of our clothmg and unpack 
our luggage Wilkin and I made some excuse and humed 
back to the donmtory where we got nd of the bulkier and least 
necessary of our possessions After that the search passed off 
satisfactonly and nothmg was found I had with me a compass, 
a map of Aachen and the Dutch frontier, two or three hundred 
marks of German money, a forged permit to travel, and a 
moderately good felt hat sewn into the mung of my coat m such 
a way as to be practically unnoticeable unless the coat was 
npped open Fortunately we were not completely stopped, 
as the pass and some of the money were m a canvas belt tied 
tightly around my waist. 

We got into the train at Neunkirchen at nine o’clock m the 
morning and, travelling all day long through the picturesque 
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Rhineland, reached Cologne without incident at about eleven 
that night. We had to change trams here, and there was a 
wait of over an hour. Here again we were taken into the 
underground waiting-room, where we found numerous other 
pnsoners from different camps also on their way to Aachen 
High up on the whitewashed wall of this temporary pnson, 
I mimd my name with the date “ December 8th, 1915 1 ” 
Beneath it I added “ April i6th, 1918.” Nearly two years and 
a half — perhaps I had a premonition of victory, but somehow 
those dates seemed to look like the beginning and the end 

The train for Aachen arrived just after midmght and our 
party, now nearly a nundred strong, was soon packed in 
Wilkin and I had entertained high hopes of leaving the train 
before we reached our destination. But, notwithstandmg a 
d^k night and a scarcity of guards, the tram maintained far too 
high a speed for any attempt to be made with safety. 

We reached Aachen at half-past one in the morning, and 
marched through the dark deserted streets towards the east 
side of the town. It was quite clear that we were not going to 
the «mp descnbed by McCIean, and our hopes fell. Both 
Wilkin and I talked over the possibihty of bolting down a side 
street durmg the march, but the guards were numerous enough 
to be able to give chase without weakening the mam body, and 
we were also quite ignorant of the topography of the town. 

Upon arriving at the camp we were all mterviewed by the 
authorities, and particulars were taken down and compared 
with a hst supplied from Berlin When my turn came 1 told 
them of my determination to stop in Germany and not to be 
exchanged ; Wilkin did the same. The Germans were-much 
amused, as they fancied we preferred the delightful prison life 
we had been leading to the freedom of Holland. But they told 
us we should have to stay another mght m Aachen before they 
could get permission from Berhn to send us back. 

T^s only gave us the next day to decide on a plan of escape, 
and the next night to carry it out. It was difficult to beheve 
mat we should be able to find a sure method, but we began to 
mv^tigate the camp at once. We were not allowed out of the 
buddmg till the morning, and we had to content ourselves with 
malong a rough survey from the inside before we went to bed. 

We found that the place we were m was only one half of 
^e whole budding ; the other half being used as a hospital 
for German w'ounded. There was apparently no communica- 
tion between the two halves, for we could see several bricked- 
up doorways on the first and second floors. Moreover when 
r.A.H E. ’ 
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we had been brought m, we had come through the mam 
entrance of the German hospital out mto the courtyard dt the 
back, then through a gateway mto another yard, and finally 
by a side door into our own part of the buildmg One side of 
the camp was bounded by a mam road, and the remaming 
two sides by the usual woodei^ahsade and barbed- wire, enclos- 
mg a small exerase yard The hospital section possessed a 
similar yard for the use of the German wounded, and was 
surrounded by a tall barbed-wire fence The two yards were 
separated by a wall, m which was the gateway we had recently 
passed through, and by an iron-roofed bnck shed Next day 
we discovered that this shed contamed the camp lavatones, 
both for the pnsoners and the hospital inmates 

From the top floor we counted the sentries and estimated 
how large an area the arc-lamps illuminated We could see 
that the camp was well defended, particularly owmg to the 
proximity of the hospital and the houses m the street We 
were actually inside the town but near the outskirts, and there 
were fields m front of the camp In the distance, a few miles 
to the north, we could dunly make out a hne of hills which we 
knew must overlook the Dutch frontier The thought that 
we were so close made us doubly keen I felt very excited and 
remember saying to Wilkm as we watched from the window 

“ There, ahead of us, lies the frontier we have been trying 
to get a glimpse of since 1915 By hook or by crook we have 
got to get away to-morrow night I ’’ 

Next mommg several batches of pnsoners due for exchange 
came in , among them were Strong, my one-time observer, 
and Beverley Robinson, who had been at Holzminden since 
leaving Strbhen Robinson had also refused the exchange to 
Holland, and heanng that Wilkm and I were domg likewise, 
offered his help if we attempted to escape We gave him a rough 
idea of our plans and he asked if he might follow us if the 
scheme were successful He had brought some sort of kit 
mth him, mcluding a compass and a felt hat, and we therefore 
agreed to his making a third 

The rest of the mormng we spent m walking round the 
yard, examining the wire and the positions of the sentnes, and 
searching for a safe way out Our escape would have to be 
made \\ ithout any preparation, owing to the short time at our 
disposal , It was useless to think of anythmg like bluffing our 
vaj out as German officers, or even worlraen, for we had 
none of the necessarj' kit and no knowledge of the regular 
routine of the place We had to make sure that we got away 
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Without being noticed, because once the alarm was raised it 
would be easy for the Germans, with the frontier only a few 
miles distant, to patrol every yard of the sector we were likely 
to cross For the same reason, smce we were certain to 
-be missed early the next mormng, it was essential to cross 
the frontier the same mght, and therefore an early start was 
necessary. 

Scheme after scheme was suggested and thrown aside as 
impracticable, and we were driven to the conclusion that the 
only possible way out was to get somehow into the hospital 
yard, which was not so well guarded and less bnlhantly 
illuminated With only one barbed-wire fence to cross, it 
seemed probable that once there we should be able to get 
safely into the open The problem was how to cross the ivall 
It was fairly well hghted and several sentries would be able to 
see It clearly The lavatones on our side had no commumca- 
tion with those on the German side — at least if there had ever 
been a door, it was bricked up now The gate m the wall was 
of no use ; it was locked and there was a sentry on duty 
near it 

Almost m despair we made another mspection of the 
lavatories, and this time we noticed somethmg that had 
previously escaped our attention Twelve feet from the ground 
there were two ventilation holes, each less than two feet 
square, piercmg the wall and evidently leadmg into the hospital 
lavatones Both these holes were wired up, but in one of 
them the strands were loose and widely spread leaving enough 
space for us to squeeze through. The question as to what 
we should do on the other side was stdl unsettled, but at any 
rate we knew how to get there. 

We went indoors and up to the top floor where we could 
watch the other yard, and notice how many Germans were 
usmg their lavatones. We found that while there was only 
one exit from our lavatories, there were three on the hospital 
side and one of them close to the wire The wire fence was 
about six feet high and fairly closely woven, but we thought 
we could climb it m the dark. We could only see two sentries, 
one outside the wire and one m the yard. They were probably 
meant to guard against possible deserters from the hospital, 
but they might easdy give us trouble as well We learnt from 
prisoners who had amved before us, that the yard was closed 
for the mght at a quarter to ten, and it was not dark till mne- 
fifteen — so there would not be much margin of time for our 
escape. 
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We worked out our scheme agam m the afternoon, and made 
another careful survey of the camp to see if we could find any- 
thmg better, but there seemed to be nothmg else. We collected 
the small amount of kit we had, and decided what to wear and 
what to take m the way of food 

I had still with me a moderately good map, some money, 
a forged pass, a small compass, and a felt hat I was weanng 
grey flannel trousers, and my khaki coat had ordma^ bone 
buttons and no badges of any sort, so that m the dark I might 
well pass for a worlman Wilkm was similarly equipped, and 
we managed to get him a felt hat from another pnsoner who 
was gomg to Holland Chocolate and a few biscmts were all 
we needed for provisions , we mtended to breakfast across the 
frontier on the followmg mommg 

As soon as it began to get dark, we agam posted ourselves 
at a window and watched the hospital yard At first there 
seemed to be an awful crowd , but gradually it thinned out, 
and by half-past nme there were only a few men left m the 
whole place We got ready and went out There were stiU 
many pnsoners about and it was fortunate that it was so, for a 
sentry was already standing near the shed telhng every one it 
was time to go into the mam buildmg 

As soon as we got to the shed, I went straight m while 
Wilkm watched the sentry from the doorway The ventilation 
hole was almost in line with the doorway and could be seen 
from It, as the partition screemng the toilet was only some 
seven feet high At that moment the sentry put his head m at 
the door and said somethmg about makmg haste. We rephed 
with umntentional humour that we would be out in a mmute, 
and the instant he had his back turned I slipped mto one of the 
toilets With the aid of a wooden partition and some water 
pipes I climbed up to a small cistern, and standmg on it 
reached the hole, pulled up and pushed through I let myself 
down on the far side and found the corresponding astern with 
my feet Looking back through the hole I saw mat Robinson 
had followed me and was already climbing up, while Wilkm 
was still near the door watching the sentry, and — as he told 
me afterwards — ^the sentry was watching him I waited a few 
seconds, but there was no time to be lost , at any moment we 
might be discovered 

We let ourselves down cautiously from the cistern On 
this side the lavatones were almost pitch dark, and not meeting 
any Germans we tiptoed to the doorway and looked out , no 
one was m sight. A few paces forward we reached the fence 
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We made a hasty inspection of the wire ; there was a small 
open dram running out at this point, and we found just enough 
room to crawl through As we scrambled out I spotted the 
sentry in the German yard barely fifteen yards away, and even 
closer on the other side I could see one of the camp sentnes ; 
fortimately both had their backs turned. We crawled slowly 
for twenty yards, and then, getting into the shadow of a low 
hedge leading away from the camp, stood up and ran A 
hundred yards farther on we reached another field with a 
taller hedge screenmg us completely from the sentries. Lookmg 
back I could see the wmdow from which, only five minutes ago, 
we had been watching the Germans and discussing our chances 
Except that WiUun was not with us, everythmg was going well, 
and there were no signs of pursuit 

But we nearly had trouble withm the next two minutes. 
We had crossed the field diagonally, makmg for a road on the 
far side To get there we had to climb over a barbed-wire 
fence and pass close to a lamp-post standing in front of a row 
of houses As luck would have it I caught my trousers on the 
fence, and in my haste to get unhooked tore a stnp six mches 
long out of the seat A party of two men, a woman and a boy, 
who were passing the lamp at this moment, glanced round, 
then stopped and stared at us For a mmute it looked as 
though they were gomg to come and question us, which would 
have been very awkward as Robinson could not speak German 
But by talking loudly m German I made it seem that we were 
perfectly ordinary, though rather rough, young men on our 
way home 

“ Donnerwetter,” I said, “ it is most annoying to tear one’s 
trousers , but no matter, we shall soon be home now.” 

Robinson mumbled a bit, and said “ Ja wohl ” once or twice ; 
the Germans stood still and did notmng. They were still 
starmg when we turned the comer and disappeared from their 
gaze 

We passed between the houses and turned into a lane 
which we had just been able to see from the camp, and which 
appeared to lead clear of the town. For a quarter of an hour 
we followed this track, and then had agam to dodge houses and 
factories The countiy^ to the north-east of Aachen is thickly 
populated, and dotted with mmes and blast-fumaces ; in 
between the industrial patches it is hilly and wooded To keep 
on a definite course by mght wath an inaccurate map was welf- 
nigh impossible, and the difficulty of the situation was m- 
crcased by the detours we were forced to make roimd all the 
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numerous villages At times we were scared by tbe glow from 
one of the furnaces, suddenly hghtmg up the whole countryside 
and giving us an unpleasant feehng or msecunty — as though 
we were being held m the beam of a searchhght 

For the tot two hours we headed north-east, and then 
gradually turned until we were facing north. We came to 
better country and our pace increased, but we had wasted a 
lot of time getting clear of Aachen and its suburbs Although 
It was a dark mght and raimng shghtly, we soon noticed how 
dearly white houses or white posts showed up, and wondered 
how much could be seen of us Our faces were easy to cover 
up with our woollen mufflers, but we found that, through several 
bad tears m our trousers, our knees were showing and could 
be seen some way off , our hands were almost as bad The 
only remedy seemed to be to rub earth on all the places that 
were noticeable, so we sat down m a comer of a ploughed 
field and plastered ourselves with mud It was unpleasant and 
messy, but it rendered us almost mvisible and we went on more 
confidently 

We got lost several times in a periect maze of hills, nvers, 
and woods, often made worse by the discovery of roads and 
railways not marked on our map On these occasions we kept 
on a rough compass course, and the later it grew the straighter 
our course became, as there was less risk from villages and 
farms whose occupants had long since gone to bed There 
seemed to be fewer dogs about than usual in Germany , we 
expected trouble with them as we came nearer to the frontier, 
but we had practically none Our chief source of worry was 
the large number of small mdustrial settlements evidently 
constructed since the date of issue of our map We were 
often forced to walk straight through such places and we were 
veiy' fortunate m not meeting many people 

At half-past two we lost all confidence m the map, which 
after leading us to a correctly marked road suddenly brought 
us to a railway line, a bnghtly illuminated mine, and then a 
rncr broad enough to make us look for a bridge None of 
these features were shown on the map, and we wondered what 
we should do on the frontier I began to lose confidence m 
our chances of success , m fact, when we had made an almost 
complete circle round the mine and its neighbounng buildings 
and found ourselves heading due south, I was on the verge of 
despair But within half an hour the country flattened out 
and we came across several landmarks which, with some fights 
we could see to the north, convinced us that we were close to 
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the small town of Kohlscheid, itself only two miles from the 
nearest point of the frontier. 

We hlundered. into the southern outskirts, and were only 
saved from passing nght through the place by discovermg a 
mam road with tramlines and seemg the station lights just 
ahead Had we missed Kohlscheid we might easily have con- 
tmued due north and run into the thickly ptoulated and prob- 
ably strongly guarded area of Kohlberg Turmng due west 
we found a stream and followed it to the main railway line from 
Aachen. We waited while a goods tram passed slowly by and 
then crossed the hne, picking up the stream on the far side 
The hghts of Kohlscheid station shone not five hundred yards 
to the right, and to our left a row of houses showed up famtly, 
mdicating the position of the village of Bank 

From now on we were in the frontier zone and great caution 
was essential Under normal circumstances it was an under- 
stood thing that one went dead slow m this zone, and for the 
last two miles it was considered best to crawl on hands and 
knees, taking advantage of every scrap of cover. In our case 
this was out of the question ; it was already half -past three 
and we estimated that to reach the pomt where we intended to 
cross the frontier, we had another four miles m front of us 
Dawn would come between five and half-past and by that time 
we wanted to be more than a mile across the border , bearing 
m mind the uncertainty of its exact position, we had over five 
miles to do in less than two hours Slow gomg was not to be 
thought of, and headmg north-west we pushed on at a good 
three miles an hour. 

Our route took us through open rolling country, with large 
ploughed fields, making concealment difficult but allowmg us 
to see and avoid houses, villages, and woods (which might 
contam guards) before gettmg d^gerously near to them. We 
felt, too, that where we could not lude at any rate there was no 
chance of a sentry being concealed, and we made no noise in 
the open fields, whereas in a wood we should have been 
cracking twigs the whole time Every now and then we 
stopped to listen for any sounds of voices or footsteps, and to 
take fresh beanngs with the compass. Occasionally lying flat 
on the ground we scanned the dark grey skyline, hoping to see 
ahead of time any unusual movement that might betray the 
presence of a sentry In this way we covered about two miles 
Without any difficulty, and the only obstacles we encountered 
were the stream, which we recrossed, and a farmhouse. As 
we got nearer, we could see more hghts some miles to the 
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north, though whether this was another German village or 
actually one across the frontier we could not tell One especially 
bright hght shone out above the others and was very useful as a 
beanng-pomt For a short tune we headed towards these 
hghts, but we were brought to a full stop by another farmhouse 
from which a sound of voices was commg, and what seemed 
to be the chcking of nfle-bolts Then we fancied we could 
discern the figure of a sentry near the house, and hurnedly 
tummg back we made a wide detour to the west and lost sight 
of the place without raising the alarm By this time it was 
past four-thirty and it seemed almost certam that we were 
within two miles of the frontier. 

There was not much time to spare Our map was very 
vague as to the precise line of the frontier m this neighbourhood, 
but there was one certam indication of havmg crossed it 
about a mile and a half across the border and parallel to it, 
there ran a hne of railway To be quite sure of success, we 
had to reach this hne before dawn And already the eastern 
horizon was giving a pale wammg of the approach of day. 
Within an hour it would be hght. 

A mde past the farmhouse where we had heard voices, we 
reached a small patch of wood bounded by barbed-wire, and 
beyond it what appeared to be a much larger wood We 
skirted the former, not trymg to enter it as it was apparently 
crossed by several wire fences On reaching the second wood, 
we found it to be composed of widely-spaced tall trees, with 
the undergrowth cut away and a high closely-woven barbed- 
wire fence runmng round it. This might be either part of the 
frontier defences or it might be merely farmers’ wire In any 
case It would be most unwise to attempt to get mto the wood. 

The side we had reached ran roughly east and west On 
the whole it seemed safer to follow it in the latter direction 
and after two or three hundred yards we came quite suddenly 
upon a road It ran nearly north and south, and, from its size 
and good surface, we judged it to be the main road from 
Aachen to Holland This gave us an excellent idea as to how 
far west we had come, but, owing to the lack of detail on our 
map, still no certain knowledge as to how far north There 
was no one about , the road was straight and, with its white 
surface, easy to see A low hedge bounded it on either side 
If we were challenged we could separate and hide m the woods 
We were taking a big nsk, and there was no time for hesitation, 
and we walked along it boldly for a few hundred yards Then, 
as It turned and we could not see clearly around the bend, we 
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took to a track on the left-hand side The troublesome woods 
flanking the road had given way to a series of fields and orchards 
from which we again caught sight of some hghts. They now 
bore roughly east-north-east, sh^owing that we had made good 
progress to the north-west 

We strode on as fast as we could, for the sky was rapidly 
pttmg grey ; in less than half an hour it would be broad day- 
iighL And then we almost tripped over a sentry ! He was 
sitting m a little rough shelter down in a hollow ; m front of 
him there was a fire m a bucket over which he was warmmg 
himself. I dimly perceived a handstunn helmet on his head, and 
a nfle propped up beside him. Fortunately he gave no sign 
of havmg seen or heard us 

We retraced our steps on tiptoe for twenty yards, and then 
turned back towards the road We reached it and found it 
deserted, but having just seen a sentry the danger of foUowmg 
It seemed too great and we contented ourselves with going 
straight across so as to avoid a house only a few yards ahead 
By the time we had crawled through a hedge on the far side 
and crossed a small field, it was hgM enough for us to be seen 
nearly half a mile away With a sense of havmg failed, we 
realised we could go no farther that day, and began lookmg 
around anxiously for cover The only possible hiding-place 
m sight was a small, sparse wood some four hundred yards 
farther north. We walked hard for it and, screened by a hedge, 
even ran the last hundred yards We reached the trees and 
searched for a spot where we could if necessary he up for the 
whole day. There was much wire and very httle undergrowth ; 
toe best cover available was a blackberry bush As we crawled 
m, some men passed along an unseen road lying ahead of us 
^d evidently joming up vnth the one we had just crossed, 
they were tal^g and I listened attentively, but I was unable 
to make om what they were saying, though the words sounded 
distinctly German For the present we could do nothmg but 
keep quiet and watch for sentnes ^ 

Now that It was daylight we were able to go over our map 
more ^refully and followed mentally, step by step, the course 
we had t^en during the night. Very gradually I became con- 
vinced that we had actually crossed the frontier and were 
alr^dy in Holland This was a dangerously optimistic view 
to ^e md Robmson disagreed entirely. He‘ was sure we were 
stih in Germaipr, nghtly arguing that we had seen practically 
nothing of the frontier guards and that we had not yet reached 
the all-important railway. We talked it over for a long time 
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while Robinson produced a needle and thread and mended 
some of the worst tears m our clothmg For a short mterval 
we took It in turns to sleep, and dunng Robinson’s watch he 
woke me up to point out two men m uniform going along the 
road It was impossible to see at that distance whether they 
were Dutch or German since the two umforms are very similar , 
yet they were gomg m the direction from which we had come, 
and presently two more men came back Supposing that they 
were sentnes bemg reheved, this would seem to prove that 
the frontier was behind us 

Then a clock struck not very far from us I counted six 
chimes, but by Robinson’s watch it was now seven Of 
course the clock might be wrong, but if not then the inference 
was obvious the Germans had summer time, the Dutch had 
not — it was a Dutch clock But a Dutch clock might well 
be heard in Germany Were we a few yards inside Germany, 
or had we just crossed the border ? 

We were still anxious, but the evidence was tummg m our 
favour, and Robinson was getting more optimistic when 
shortly after eight o’clock the unexpected happened Some 
way off we heard the puffing of an engine and we listened 
intently, trymg to make out m what direction it was gomg It 
must be on railway , if we could reach it we should be safe 
At times the sound seemed to die down, only to burst out agam 
closer There was something awe-inspirmg about the slow 
rhythmical puffing Like the beat of a war drum in an Afncan 
forest I felt almost frightened It came nearer and nearer, 
and then to our amazement the engme steamed into sight a 
hundred yards ahead of our hidmg-place, along what we had 
thought to be a road and which the trees had prevented us from 
seeing clearly It was a goods tram, and on the sides of the 
trucks were the Dutch colours and the word “ Nederland ” m 
large letters 

We stood up and walked to the Ime , on the far side of it 
we saw a house with a Dutch advertisement on its side, and a 
signpost pomtmg to Spekholz Holland I A thousand 
pnson dreams of freedom faded mto one reahty . we were no 
longer pnsoners 



UNDER FIRE AT SIDNEY 
STREET 


By 

FREDERICK PORTER WENSLEY, O B E. 

Ex-Detective-htspector Wensley was, before his retirement, 
Chief Constable of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard One of the best-known cases on which he 
worked was the Siege of Sidney Street, and here he gives his 
first-hand account of a ci line which stirred the whole country 

M ELODRAikTA may be all very well for the spectator, bul 
It IS sometimes very tirmg work for those called upon 
to play a pnncipal part. Until I read of it afterwards I 
confess I did not know now thrilling the siege of Sidney 
Street had been. 

The opening of the drama took place half an hour before 
nudnight, on Friday, i6th December 1910 The setting was 
three streets forming, so to speak, three sides of a rectangle 
One of these was Houndsditch , another was Cutler Street , 
the third a little cul-de-sac called Exchange Buildings, which 
backed on to Houndsditch 

A Houndsditch tradesman became alarmed by mystenous 
sounds as of saiving and dnlling which could be heard through 
the wall of a back room, and called the attention of the con- 
stable on the beat to them Next door there Was a jeweller’s 
shop which had been locked up for the night, and the police- 
man at once became suspicious He had a look at Exchange 
Buildings and sent for help Other officers arrived, and some 
of them having taken up their places in strategic positions, a 
Sergeant Bentley went to make a closer mvestigation of 
Exchange Buildings 

At only one house was there a light This was Number 1 1 
Bentley knocked at the door and when it was partly opened 
was heard to ask if any work was going on at the back, and if 
he might have a look round The person to whom he was 
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speaking assented and retreated into the house Bentley 
followed till he stood on the threshold of a gas-ht outer room. 
As he was apparently taking his beanngs two pistol-shots 
suddenly rang out and he fell mortally hurt 

Then a hand gnppmg an automatic showed m the door- 
way and describing a part of a arcle swept the street with a 
shower of bullets Immediately afterwards, several people 
armed with automatic pistols dashed mto the street firmg 
nght and left. They were met by a number of unarmed 
police officers who had rushed towards the house at the sound 
of the first shots Four of these were at once hit Three 
of them, dangerously wounded, dropped to the ground The 
fourth, Constable Choate, m spite of his wounds, tackled 
one of the men and held on till some one gave him a final 
shot m the back and he fell m a dymg condition. It was 
discovered later that he had been hit eight times 

All this happened with hghtnmg rapidity Five pohce 
officers, of whom three were dead or dymg, lay on the ground, 
and the assassms, supportmg one of their number who 
had been accidentally shot, had disappeared before further 
help could be summoned Only one man — ^Mr Levy, a 
tobaccomst’s manager — was known to have seen them while 
they were makmg their escape Attracted by the shots he 
was runmng towards Exchange Euildmgs when, at the comer 
of Cuder Street, he came face to face with three men and a 
woman hastening eastwards A couple of ojstols were levelled 
at him with the fierce command, “ Do not ^n^bllow ” Then 
they wheeled through an alley leading iJ^iddlesex Street 
and were gone v 

It was the nex^day_fhat I was drawn mto the affair By 
that time the City police had made exhaustive preliminary 
mvestigations They discovered plenty to show that there 
had been a carefully planned scheme by skilled burglars to 
rob the jeweller’s shop In the early part of December a 
foreigner calhng himself Levi rented ii Exchange Buddmgs 
A few days later another foreigner giving the name of Goldstem 
took No 9 No lo was the house immediately behmd the 
jeweller’s premises, ii8a Houndsditch This house was not 
available at the time, but a day or two before the outrage it 
had become empty All of these were separated from the 
Houndsditch buildings by a narrow yard bounded by a high wall 
Until the search after the murders there had been no 
suspicion of No 9 Then there was found there a big 
cylinder of oxygen gas which had been delivered in a packing- 
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case from a coster’s barrow on the Friday afternoon. A 
number of scientific safe-breaking tools were found m each 
house Unquestionably, therefore, the confederates were 
workmg from the two places, and it was possible that some 
from No. 9 had stolen away quietly after the attack on the 
police. Between No. 10 and No. 9 a hole had been driven, 
diagonally, in the yard wall through which access could be 
gamed to the back of ii8a Houndsditch. Work had appar- 
ently been earned on partly by candlelight, and two bottles 
m which candles had been stuck bore fingerprmts, but these 
could not be identified with any m the Fmger Prmt Bureau 
at Scotland Yard at the tune. 


The time of the attempt had no doubt been dehberately 
arranged for the Jewish Sabbath, which starts at sunset on 
the Fnday, when the shops would have been closed and the 
neighbourhood very quiet Thus, if all had gone well from 
the burglars’ point of view, they would have had ample time 
to open the safe and get away before there was any discovery 
of the coup 

By noon next day another splash of melodrama was added 
to the story. This episode we learned from a young doctor 
who ]^d been actmg as locum tenens for a fnend whose surgery 
Was in the Commercial Road. At half-past three in the 
mommg he was roused by a woman’s voice through a speakmg 
tube that led from the door to his bedside. Hurriedly messmg 
he went down. Two young women were waitmg for him 
and m broken English managed to convey that a man, “ very 
bad,” was at 50 Grove Street. 

That was all that was said. They preceded him along the 
road and suddenly one of the women disappeared down a 
side street. The doctor contmued to follow the other till 
they came to a mean httle house in Grove Street, locked and 
shuttered Only after repeated knocks were they admitted 
by some one whom the doctor did not see. By the hght of 
a match they passed through a tmy passage m which clothes 
were hanging on a strmg, and up the narrow stairs mto a 
dimly ht bedroom that was in disorder. A fully dressed man 
moanmg m pam, was lying on the bed. He explamed that 
ms name was George Gardstein and that a friend hzd accident- 
ally shot him m the back. As the doctor leaned over to 
exanune him, the light became fainter and the girl went out 
to put a penny m the slot 

The doctor concluded that the man had been shot through 
the lung and the stomach, and urged— speaking m French— 
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The dead murderer, who was known variously as Gard- 
stein, Morountzeff, Morm, and other names, was a man 
who had fled from Russia about twelve months previously 
At the Anarchist Club he had become assoaated with a group 
of other young desperate foreigners, many of whom w'ere 
quite unscrupulous and ready to join in any mischief Gradu- 
ally there had sprung up an intimacy between mne or ten 
people, all of whom were, m some sense, dominated by 
Gardstem 

Among these was a young man named Fntz Svaars, who 
was bemg sought by the Russian autlionties on a criminal 
charge, and had only been m England about six months 
Fntz was one of the tenants of the room at 59 Grove Street, 
the other being a man called Peter Piatkoff or Schtem — ^who 
was somethmg of an artist and who achieved some notonety 
dunng the investigation as “ Peter the Pamter ” Fntz’s 
mistress, a girl called Luba Milstein, stayed with them, and 
they were frequently visited by other members of the 


gang 

On the afternoon of t6th December some kind of a con- 
ference seems to have been held in Fntz’s rooms. Those 
who took part mcluded Gardstem, Fntz, “ Peter the Pamter,” 
and men named “ Joseph,” Zourka Duboff, John Rosen, 
Jacob Peters (a cousin of Fntz Svaars), Osip Federoff, Max, 
and Karl Hoffman, as well as two women Trassjohnsky and 
Milstein Several of these had been seen at different times 
passmg in and out of Exchange Buildmgs, and it was Wd to 
suppose that such a gathering a few hours before the murders 
was for purely social reasons 

Although Gardstem, who posed as a chemist, had been 
makmg experiments with oxygen gas and blow-pipes, very 
mw, if any, of the gang had any expenence of safebreaking 
1 hey had, therefore, enlisted the aid of a “ mechanic ” to 
help m the technical details of the projected robbery. This 
was the man called “ Max ” Whatever his abdities as a 
burglar he tvas a novice with firearms and this, I beheve, was 
the cause of Gardstem ’s death While j\fax was at work on 
the waU, the others had left a pistol for him on a table When 
the alarm came he had snatched up the weapon and following 
the oAers out, joined wildly in the firing, with the result that 
he hit Gardstem He managed to get clear away and there 
^ that some of his confederates, enraged by the loss 
of their leader, sought him that night to take summary i^en- 
geance Max at any rate escaped We heard of him 
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later in Pans, but there was mighty httle evidence we could 
have brought against him 

Grove Street is about a mile from Exchange Buildings 
It has always been a mystery to me how that gnm httle pro- 
cession, the men supporting their d^g comrade, one, or 
perhaps two, women walking behmd, managed to traverse 
that distance about midmght without attracting more attention 
that It apparently did Before the war Whitechapel was 
intensely alive at that hour. 

For some way ‘Fntz earned Gardstem in his arms “ like 
a baby ” and it was their mtention to put him down m Com- 
meraal Road to find his own way to some place of safety, 
but he begged them, with tears, not to abandon him So 
they took him to Grove Street, where he was left m the care 
of the girls Trassjohnsky and Milstem 

These two, who were apparently much upset, did what 
they could, and presently deterrmned to fetch a doctor, arrang- 
ing also that Milstem should then leave to sleep m Trass- 
johnsky’s lodgmgs m Settle Street, near by After the doctor’s 
first visit Trassjohnslw gravitated between Grove Street and 
Settle Street, her final visit to the former being mstigated by 
Milstem, for the purpose of burmng the papers which we 
found her m the act of destroying 

When they had left Gardstem at Grove Street, some, at 
any rate, of the assassins made their way to the lodgmgs of a 
man called Hoffman, m Lmdley Street Among them was 
“ Joseph ” carrying a pistol, Fntz with two pistols — one of 
w^ch he examined with the remark that he wanted to be 
sure It was fully loaded — and “ Peter the Pamter ” There 
was some conversation and they dispersed Almost at that 
time I had passed the house on my way home Perhaps it 
was providential that I did not meet them 

On the Sunday, Luba Milstem came to Leman Street 
Police Station, and I handed her over to the City Pohee By 
Monday things were a little clearer We learned of the 
meeting that had taken place at Hoffman’s lodgmgs, but 
naturally, when we went there, our birds had flown A hot 
trail took officers to a house m Havermg Street, where Peter 
the Painter had taken refuge and they missed him by only a 
few minutes Like “ Max,” he got away to France, but the 
authonties felt that the evidence against him was not strong 
enough to justify an application for extradition 

By Thursday, 22nd December, three men who we beheved 
to have some connection with the crime had been located 
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One of these, Zourka Duboff, -was found in Galloway Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, and detained. That evening I, with 
Detective-Inspector Collinson of the City Pohce, and other 
officers, was waiting in the room of a house in Turner Street 
for Jacob Peters. Quite unsuspecting, he walked into our 
arms at half-past eight, and after a few questions through an 
interpreter, was sent to the police statioru Towards midmght, 

I went with Detective-Sergeant Richardson to some tenement 
buildings m Romford Street, where we believed that Federoff, 
another of the gang, had taken refuge. We passed up the 
stone steps to his room, and as we knocked at the door some 
one turned off the gas supply to the house, leaving the whole 
place in darkness I imagine that it must have been an 
acadent 

Anyhow, nothing imtoward followed. We rushed in and 
seteed Federoff who, in broken English, frankly admitted 
that he had visited Fritz Svaars and Peter the Painter at 
Grove Street 

“ These men,” I told him, “ are suspected of having 
murdered three police officers, and you will have to go to Old 
Jewry ” (the headquarters of ihe City Police). 

“ Very well,” he said, “ I was not there when they did it.” 

Duboff and Peters were recogmsed by Mr. Levy, the 
tobacconist to whom I have already referred, as the men he 
had seen with Gardstein (whose body he identified) escaping 
with a woman from Cutler Street on the night of the murdera. 
With Federoff and the girls Trassjohnsky and Milstein they 
were all charged with bemg concerned in the crime. 

We continued the hunt for others of the gang, but two or 
three of them, as I have said, scuttled to France. Fritz and 
Joseph were m close hiding, nor could we trace the where- 
abouts of the other two men, Rosen and Hoffman. There 
was also a third girl, Gardstem’s sweetheart, whom we were 
anxious to find. Day and mght scores of men ransacked the 
East End and other places where they were likely to be, but, 
for a while, without result. All sorts of information, much 
of It wild, some of it reliable, had to be sifted and we knew 
little rest But many of those who knew or guessed the truth 
remained silent They were afraid of what might happen 
should the rogues, after all, evade us. 

Christmas brought us htde respite and a couple of days 
afterwards we hit on the spot which for some time had been 
Gardstem’s headquarters in London This was a httle house 
in Gold Street, near Stepney Green, where he had taken a 
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room under the name of Monn He had pretended to be a 
student of chemistry, which had enabled him without suspicion 
to amass a quantity of chemicals, m order, no doubt, to conduct 
various smister expenmenta. We found mtnc aad, mtro- 
glycerme, books which dealt with the manufacture of explosives 
and the cuttmg and meltmg of various metals by means of 
acids and oxygen gas, anarchist literature, a Mauser magazme- 
pistol, a cartndge-belt, and hundreds of cartndges. Inci- 
dentally, some of his researches had apparently been earned 
on at a cycle-maker’s workroom at Islmgton 

He had been frequently visited by “ Joseph,” who had 
on occasions stayed m the house On the morning of i6th 
December, Gardstem had told his landlady that he was going 
away for a time, and asked that his room should be kept 
locked. Until our visit no one had associated this “ chemic^ 
student ” with the Houndsditch murders 

There were two obvious reasons why Gardstem had not 
been taken back to this place after he was shot One was 
the distance — ^it was nearly a nule farther away from Hounds- 
ditch than Grove Street , the other was that his fnends were 
at the time practically all hvmg m the neighbourhood of 
Grove Street 

The story of Sidney Street forms a chapter by itself 
It will, perhaps, avoid confusion if I conclude here the story 
of the remaimng mvcstigations mto the Houndsditch affair. 
Considerable numbers of men of both the London forces were 
employed, and for weeks scarcely a mght passed without an 
alarm of some sort, alvs-ays resulting m scores of our men bemg 
mobilised quietly m some suspected area We spared no 
effort for, quite apart from the natural wish to nm down the 
murderers, it was a disquieting thought that ruthless men 
armed with weapons of precision were abroad, and there was 
always looming before us the poosibihty of another tragedy 

In the begmtung of February the hunt led to Well Street, 
Hackney, and there Rosen alias Zehn was picked up A few 
days later news came to us that another of me men we wanted 
was to be found at seme house m Cannon Street Road At 
two in the morrung a cordon was drawn round a block of 
streets so quietly that the policeman on the beat earned on 
his ordinary patrol duties for a time, unaware that anything 
extraordmary was afoot Then began the somewhat nervy 
— in the circumstances — busmess of a house-to-house search 
A suspect w’as found asleep m bed and was roughly aroused 
when a big detective lifted him bodily to his feet With an 
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overcoat over his mghtshirt he was escorted to die police 
station. He was Karl Hoffman, at whose lodgmgs in Lmdley 
Street some of the assassms had foregathered after the crime. 

That same mormng I arrested Gardstem’s sweetheart, 
Nina Vassileva She was a tall, self-possessed girl, who had 
been hving off and on m the house of some Jewish folk at 
Buross Street After the murders she had dyed her flaxen 
hair black and had announced her intention of going to Pans, 
but after a walk one eveni^ she returned and declared that 
she was being watched Thereafter she kept close to the 
house, spending her time, according to her landlady, m dealmg 
cards to decide her fortune. 

In a shabby back room, partly dressed, with her long dyed 
hair streammg down her back, she fenced m broken Enghsh 
with the few questions I put. She explained that she was a 
Russian and made cigarettes, and had been to the club m 
Jubilee Street She had heard of the murders of the pohce 
officers 

“ Some of the men who took part in the shootmg are said 
to be members of the club,” I said ” Do you know them ^ ” 

“ Perhaps I do — perhaps I don’t,” she retorted 

Nor would she admit that she knew any of the men m 
certain photographs that I showed her She scornfully 
denied that she had any pistol ammunition concealed, nor, in 
fact, was any found. She was handed over to the City Police, 
and when her finger-prints were taken they were found to 
correspond with those on the bottles that had been used as 
candle-holders, at Exchange Buildings. She was identified as 
the woman who had escaped with the murderers 

Nma Vassileva was convicted and sentenced to two years’ 
hard labour, but on appeal the conviction was quashed on 
the ground of misdirection by the judge. 

Although we had been aware that Fntz Svaars and 
“ Joseph,” two of the most desperate of the Houndsditch 
cnminals, were lurking m the East End, it was not till Monday, 
2nd January 1911, that we really came up with them. For 
weeks they had been hunted from pillar to post, shiftmg 
their lodgings again and agam They must have been much 
troubled by the reluctance of their fiaends to take the nsk of 
-sheltenng them for any length of time So they passed from 
place to place, always in my division, and mth detectives 
ever at their heels 

Sometime on that Monday, Superintendent Ottaway, of 
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argument, she was seized and earned bodily next door where, 
in a state of evident consternation, she rephed to our questions 

Her story was that “ Joseph,” whom she had known for 
some time, had unexpectedly amved with a companion, a 
stranger to her, some hours previously — at about ten or eleven 
o’clock As at that time the place had been under close sur- 
veillance this was a little difficult to believe She said that 
after she had given them a cup of tea they refused to leave, 
and to ensure that she did not leave the place herself to seek 
help, had taken away her skirt and boots 

This was enough to show us that there was little hope of 
taking them by surprise On an off-chance of lunng them 
down, Mrs Gershon was sent to report that the man dovm- 
stairs was seriously ill, and to ask one of them to fetch a doctor 
She returned to announce that she had had no success and, 
equipped with a pair of boots and a coat borrowed from Mrs 
Fleishman, she was sent to the police station for the time 
being 

There was now only one thing to do We had to get all 
the rest of the occupants out of the house before we took 
any drastic step This mvolved some trouble and risk, for 
it was not easy to get some of these excitable Jewish folk to 
leave their beds at dead of night for some reason that they 
could only vaguely comprehend In this work we were 
assisted by Harry Wagner, who was associated with the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, and who acted as interpreter, and assisted 
us throughout the night without the slightest heed of danger 
There was particular difficulty with one old man and his wife 
who screamed with fear, and some degree of force had to be 
exerted with them 

All hope of getting at the men unawares had now been 
abandoned The prolonged absence of Mrs Gershon alone 
must have arouseci their suspicions, and they could scarcely 
have failed to be aware of the stir m the lower part of the 
house More police were sent for to keep a wider area of 
streets clear, and we waited for day to break 

On the opposite side of the road was a small archway leading 
to a yard in which vans and carts were kept Here some of 
us sheltered till a bleak dawm, at about half-past seven Then, 
after a deliberation, it was determined to notify the sur- 
rounded men that their position was hopeless and that armed 
men were all round the place 

A loud knock at the street door met with no response 
Then a few of us went into the roadway and a handful ol 
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pebbles was thrown against the upper windows Nothing 
happened for an instant I was stooping to gather more 
pebbles when suddenly shot after shot rang out m swift 
succession That any one of those m the open should have 
escaped ^at fusillade fired at a range of less than tlurty yards 
from weapons that could fire two shots a second and with 
an effective range of more than a thousand yards was marvel- 
lous. One officer had a bullet through his hat Another, 
Detective-Sergeant Leeson, staggered towards me 

“ I am shot,” he cried 

Detective-Sergeant Richardson ran to him and supported 
him through the archway to the yard at the back, where he 
was placed agamst a van. 

“ Mr Wensley, I am dymg,” he said as I bent over him. 
“ They have shot me through the heart. Give my love to 
my children ” 

We got him mto a back room of one of the adjoimng 
houses To have ventured mto the street agam would have 
been almost certain death, but a Mr Louis Levy volunteered 
to fetch a doctor by scalmg walls and clambermg over roofs 
at the back He led a doctor back by the same route, and 
the latter ordered Leeson’s immediate removal to hospital. 
This presented an awkward problem. At the back or the 
small yard was a tall wall, beyond which was a shed over 
which an active man might pass to drop mto a brewery yard 
Both the wall and the shed, however, were commanded from 
the uppermost windows of 100 Sidney Street, and that we 
should be able to get a badly wounded man — ^ivho was no 
light weight — across without attractmg attention w'as at least 
unhkely But it had to be tried 

A van was placed against the wall and on this a ladder 
was reared to the roof of the shed. Somewhere we had 
got hold of a stretcher and on this Leeson was earned out 
and we succeeded in gettmg him to the roof. Directly we 
were up, bullets began to splash all round us. 

" You are taking me mto the Ime of fire again,” cried 
Leeson, as he became aware of the situation. 

To help us in our difficulty, with considerable courage 
and presence of mind he managed somehow to get off the 
stretcher and roll himself to the other side, where people 
were waiting to help him dowm. As the senior officer there 
it my duty to remain till every one else reached safety. 
As a result I found myself a solitary target on the wrong side 
of the roof just at the moment that the assassins w'ere gettmg 
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the range The bullets were now coming fast and im- 
pleasanuy close My only chance of safety was the gutter 
of the shed which was partly shielded by the ndge of the wall 
There I lay at full len^ m an inch or so of sleet and water, 
stiff and frozen, with even the slightest movement greeted 
\vith a shower of bullets Cunously enough, the obvious way 
out of my dilemma never occurred to me — to loosen the tiles 
near me and drop through the roof to the mterior of the shed 
So I remained for half an hour — the longest half-hour I ever 
spent Meanwhile, a rumour that I had been shot steadily 
gamed circulation and was even pubhshed m the newspapers 
At last I took advantage of a moment when the attention 
of the assassms had been diverted, for by this time they were 
filing at anythmg that moved withm the limits of their sight 
— even lulling a cat that sbpped out of a doorway — and dropped 
back < the way I had come I may add that poor Leeson, who 
had been shot through the chest, ultimately recovered and 
IS now hvmg m retirement sound and well 

As the morning wore on it became more and more evident 
that the weapons of the police were outmatched Appeal 
was made to the officer commandmg the Scots Guards at the 
Tower of London, and a detachment of eighteen marksmen 
with service nfles was sent to our aid Later, I beheve, 
additional men were sent. Some of these were stationed m 
the buildings at front and rear of the besieged house, and 
others lay at each end of the street on boards mtended for 
the display of newspaper posters that had been borrowed 
from newsagents 

The wisdom of havmg a large number of police at hand 
was demonstrated as news of me siege gained ground and 
thousands of people crowded the adjacent streets, eager to 
view the happemngs With the powerful weapons that were 
then bemg used, it was a mercy that none of the spectators 
were mjured by ncochetting bullets 

Sir Edward Henry, the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, was out of London, and Major (later Sir Fredenck) 
Wodehouse, the Deputy Commissioner, came down between 
mne and ten to take charge of the operations Other high 
administrative officials also arrived, and later m the day Mr 
Winston Churchill, the then Home Secretary 

There was a great deal of confusion, and it would have 
been utterly impossible for any one man to have exercised 
effective control of the proceedmgs For those at the front 
of the house to communicate with those at the back, for 
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As the morning wore on it became more and more evident 
that the weapons of the police were outmatched Appeal 
was made to the officer commandmg the Scots Guards at the 
Tower of London, and a detachment of eighteen marksmen 
with service rifles was sent to our aid Later, I believe, 
additional men were sent Some of these were stationed m 
the buddmgs at front and rear of the besieged house, and 
others lay at each end of the street on boards intended for 
the display of newspaper posters that had been borrowed 
from newsagents 

The ^vlsdom of havmg a large number of police at hand 
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view the happenmgs With the powerful weapons that were 
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Sir Edward Henry, the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
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Wodehouse, the Deputy Commissioner, came down between 
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instance, meant a long and intricate detour through houses, 
backyards, and over walls, and to find any particular person 
was a long job We were dealing, too, with an utterly un- 
precedented situation which could not have been foreseen 
Soldiers and police kept up an unremitting fire which was 
vigorously returned from the windows of the besieged house. 
Very early every pane of glass had been shattered and the 
broken fragments httered the sidewalks The men within 
fired from behind the fluttermg curtams and it was hard to 
detect their movements. A burst of firmg would come first 
from one floor and then from another In the house immedi- 
ately opposite bedding and other household furniture was 
piled .near the wmdows as some sort of cover for the besiegers 
Vanous devices, mcludmg the exhibition of dummies in police 
uniform, were tried to induce the cornered men to expose 
themselves, but they never did 

The last act of the drama opened at about one o’clock A 
thm whiff of smoke showed at one of the top windows. As it 
grew m volume its sigmficance was realised The house was 
afire A fresh burst of firing came from the lower wmdows 
and was fiercely answered by the besiegers There were a 
few minutes of tension and scores of nfies and pistols were 
levelled at the street door which at any instant might have 
been flung open by those within, whose only remote chance 
was now to make a wild despairing rush Personally, I have 
always held as a probable surmise that they deliberately set 
fire to the place, intending to create a distraction with a view 
to an attempt at escape. If so they abandoned the idea 

The smoke grew thicker and fire-engines dashed to the 
edges of the police-cordon where, m spite of the protests of 
the firemen, they were halted Spasmodic firing was still 
coming from the burning house There could be no point 
in useless sacnfice of valuable fives The end, in any event, 
was close at hand \ 

As the fire worked downwards shots came at more mfre- 
quent intervals from the lower floors The slackenmg in the 
defence was due, as we afterwards learned, to the fact that 
one of the assassins — “ Joseph ” — had been killed by a rifle- 
bullet and that Fritz continued the fight alone 

Towards two o’clock the house was a mass of flames, and 
It seemed impossible that any one could remain in it alive 
So far as I could observe — and I was fairly close — all attempt 
at resistance had finished some time before the firemen were 
allowed to get to work, although there was a statement that 
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Soldiers and police kept up an unremitting fire which was 
vigorously returned from the windows of the besieged house. 
Very early every pane of glass had been shattered and the 
broken fragments httered the sidewalks The men within 
fired from behind the fluttering curtams and it was hard to 
detect their movements A burst of firing would come first 
from one floor and then from another. In the house immedi- 
ately opposite bedding and other household furniture was 
piled near the wmdows as some sort of cover for the besiegers 
Vanous devices, includmg the exhibition of dummies in pohce 
uniform, were tned to induce the cornered men to expose 
themselves, but they never did. 

The last act of ^e drama opened at about one o’clock A 
thin whiff of smoke showed at one of the top windows As it 
grew m volume its sigmficance was realised The house was 
afire A fresh burst of firing came from the lower wmdows 
and was fiercely answered by the besiegers There were a 
few minutes of tension and scores of nfles and pistols were 
levelled at the street door which at any instant might have 
been flung open by those wuthin, whose only remote chance 
was now to make a -wild despairing rush Personally, I have 
aluaj'-s held as a probable surmise that they dehberately set 
fire to the place, intending to create a distraction with a view 
to an attempt at escape If so they abandoned the idea 

The smoke grew thicker and fire-engines dashed to the 
edges of the pohce-cordon where, m spite of the protests of 
the firemen, they were halted. Spasmodic firing was still 
coming from the burning house There could be no point 
m useless sacnfice of valuable lives The end, m any event, 
was close at hand ^ 

As the fire worked downwards shots came at more infre- 
quent interv^als from the lower floors The slackening in the 
defence was due, as we afterwards learned, to the fact that 
one of the assassins — “ Joseph ” — had been killed by a rifle- 
bullet and that Fritz continued the fight alone. 

Towards two o’clock the house was a mass of flames, and 
It seemed impossible that any one could remain m it alive 
So far as I could obserx'e — and I w'as fairly close — all attempt 
at resistance had finished some time before the firemen were 
allowed to get to work, although there was a statement that 
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shots were fired afterwards Another rumour that gamed 
currency was that the men had broken through a wall mto 
one of the adjoining houses, but, m fact, there were ample 
men there to deal with them 

As soon as the fire had been got under control I was foohsh 
enough to follow at the heels of the firemen when they entered 
the still-smolung buildmg Luck must have been with me 
that day, for agam I escaped without a scratch when withm 
an ace of death An immense mass of stone coping suddenly 
crashed just in front of me, overwhelming some of the firemen 
One poor fellow lost his life and three or four were badly 
hurt Apart from Leeson, these were the mam casualties 
throughout the day One or two people received compara- 
tively tnvial mjunes and there were several narrow escapes 
From that pomt of view, the proceedmgs had ended better 
than they noight have done. 

In the debris two charred bodies were found. One of 
them had been shot through the head and the other had 
apparently died of suffocation At the subsequent mquest a 
verdict of justifiable homicide was returned So ended the 
siege of Sidney Street 
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Sm GEORGE H. WILKINS 

Captain, now Sir George H. Wilkins, is famous as the man 
who navigated under the North Pole in a submarine and flew over 
it in an aeroplane This is his own account of the latter ^eat 
achievement — the flight from Barrow tn Alaska to Svalbard, 
still better known as Spitsbergen, in April 1928. He and hts pilot. 
Lieutenant Eielson, hm idten off from Barrow at about 10 in the 
morning, and now after about thirteen hours in the air, Captain 
Wilkins realises from hts observations that tt is impossible for 
them to escape flying into storms^ 

I T was between i and 2 am Barrow time, Sam. local 
time, and I had not eaten smce leaving Fred Hopson’s 
kitchen eighteen hours before, but I interrupted my break- 
fast to wnte Eielson a note : “ There are two courses open,” 
It said. “ We are above storm now. Down there we can 
-land and wait until it’s over. Can we get off again ? If we 
go on we will meet storm at Spitsbergen and perhaps never 
find the land.- Do you wish to land now ? ” 

Ben with his stolid courage and calm considering min d 
wriggled in his seat. I could see a few inches of his shoulders 
above the gas tanks, his head being hidden by the wmg. In 
less than a minute he rephed : “ I’m wilhng to go on and 
chance it,” That accorded with my desire. 

We had -been thirteen hours in the air. 

It would have grieved us more than enough to have 
wrecked our plane or left it behind. We had expenenced 
that feeling of loss last year when compelled to leave the Stinson 
biplane for want of gas I was wilhng to trust Eielson’s 
skill as^ pilot in bad weather ; he was willing to trust my 
navigation and we both had confidence m the men who had 
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produced our equipment and m the quality of our gas and oil, 
so we kept our course without faltermg 

Our experience last year m making three forced landings 
on the Arctic pack-ice mr from shore to the north of Alaska 
and Sibena proved beyond doubt that, if needs be, one can 
land an airplane on the pack-ice and with a reasonable load 
take olf agam We had seen many fine landmg fields between 
Alaska and Grant Land, but on the Greenland side of the 
Arctic Ocean favourable sites for landing on the ice were 
less frequent 

As we swung clear of clouded Grant Land we saw what 
Peary named The Btg Lead It stretched from a few miles 
north of the neighbourhood of Cape Columbia towards 
Greenland until lost from view in the distant haze 

As we passed onwards and north of Greenland the ice 
below us was much fractured Much of the area was covered 
with ice too thm to land on, and sledging travel thereabout, 
on the day we passed, would have been impossible Not 
long after cleanng the clouds near Grant Land the snowdrifts 
showed the wind to have been vanable throughout the season 
North of Grant Land the wmd had been frequently if not 
constantly from the north or shghtly north-east Our course 
was somewhat north of east and as we gamed a more northerly 
latitude we slipped from the edge of the Greenland wmd storm 
into still-cold, forty-eight-below-zero weather For the first 
time dunng the flight my feet and bands were slightly chilled, 
but not cold The oil temperature m the engine decreased 
to about sixty degrees Fahrenheit and from time to 
time Eielson had to climb the machme steeply or advance 
the throttle m order to mcrease the temperature of the 
engine 

Soon our course trended south of east and as we approached 
latitude eighty-four from the north, we again came withm 
the influence of the wind Southward and more south our 
flight continued, and as we swung in that du-ection the wind 
swung also, speeding us on our way Three hours after 
leaving Grant Land one lone peak on the most northerly 
point of Greenland showed dimly m the cloud-tops far to the 
south-by-wesL 

I was now positive that the low temperature and the high 
north-west wind would lead to trouble where it met the warmer 
air near Spitsbergen Already on the far horizon we could 
see the ashen greyness that, when seen from a distance, in- 
dicates high Arctic winds and storms But the North Wmd 
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had us m its paw and, as Peary said of his return trip from the 
Pole, we were shdmg down the North Pole Hill in fine 
shape 

The edge of the Greenland storm and the cloudy con- 
ditions near Spitsbergen seemed to meet m the far south, 
but for a couple of hundred miles our way was clear. Then 
we could see before us high, curhng, cumulus clouds rismg 
to heights even greater than our own hghtly loaded plane 
could reach. As we approached the clouds Eielsen climbed 
the machine steadily up, up to seven, eight thousand feet 
and the clouds were still hign above us. It was useless. We 
could not hope to get above them and if we were to conserve 
our gasolme it was not advisable to go any higher. We must 
thread our way through the cloud lanes — and keep our course 
as best we could 

From my cockpit the sun, which had swung steadily on 
our left unm after passmg Grant Land, was now obscured 
by the right wmg of the plane. Just before entering the 
clouds I asked Eielson to vary from the course for a moment 
while I made an observation to locate our position as nearly 
as possible 

The sun at the time was about sixteen degrees above the 
honzon By commg east we had met his Solar Majesty 
half-way round the world Several sights gave me the needed 
mformation. We were approximately two hundred miles north- 
west true from Spitsbergen and shghtly east of our course The 
vind from a httle west of north was drifting us eastward, 
but I was not inclmed to alter my calculated compass course 
at that moment. There would be no telling the force and 
direction of the wind when we reached the clouds, and I con- 
sidered it wiser to be too far east over land than too far west 
over the Greenland sea from where we would have had to 
fight our way in a cross wmd to make the coast of Spitsbergen. 

We made sure that all the gas the pumps would carry 
^s in the top tanks It appeared that we had gas to last 
four hours at least and perhaps more. At an alutude of eight 
thousand feet we entered the cloudy area. Eielson selected 
me lanes between ^e feathery masses, cleverly compensating 
for his deviation without my aid The air was turbulent and 
unstable At rare mtervals we saw in the dim distance be- 
neath us dark streaks of water betn'een scattered ice For 
an hour and a half we flew through cloud lanes, very occasion- 
ally seeing patches of almost ice-free water, but these glimpses 
were too fleeting to enable us to get an observation for drift 
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and speed We could see the sun at tunes and at others it 
was hidden behind high clouds, but these infrequent flashes 
enabled us to check our compass course. 

As one would naturally assume, our compass during that 

f enod was less rehable than at any other time of the night 
requent and sudden changes to avoid cloud formations and 
to follow lanes swung our compass back and forth, givmg it 
no time to steady To keep our course we had to rely on our 
sense of direction, a study of the tilt of the cloud-tops and 
occasional sights of the sun, rather than place any rehance 
on the compass. 

We figured that if the wmd had held in our favour — and 
we believed that it had — ^we must be nearing the mountams 
at the north end of Spitsbergen But even the highest 
mountam-tops would be covered with cloud if there the clouds 
contmued as high as those among which we were flymg. The 
clouds also appeared to extend down almost to the water so 
that we dared not go beneath them for fear of ru nnin g directly 
into the mountains 

Our engme had functioned splendidly all the way, but it 
was reachmg the end of a gruelling tnp and the gas m the 
tanks was getting low Now m the moisture-laden atmosphere 
there was greater danger that the carburation of gas and air 
might fad and let us down mto the icy water If we turned 
east to make sure of bemg over land we would have — assummg 
we could make a safe landmg m the mountains — a most 
tedious journey over deep snow and glaciers. 

Soumwards the clouds seemed lower and we turned m 
that direction, hopmg to spy a mountam peak by which to 
locate our exact position Soon we were rewarded by the 
appearance beneath us of two sharp, needle-pomted peaks 
Down we spun through the break m the clouds for a closer 
view Once getting a sight of land we thought it might be 
possible to fly low and fouow its contours 

The air was turbulent above the clouds , beneath them 
it was boisterous Our now almost empty plane was tossed 
like a cork on a stormy sea Loose thmgs m the cabm tumbled 
and ratded With nothmg to get a gnp on I tumbled too, 
if I didn’t rattle 

Right then Eielson’s valuable trammg and cool skill demon- 
strated their worth With the plane nosed down and with 
engine full on she bucked like a broncho, but Eielson, never 
losing the upper hand, held and gmded her splendidly around 
the rugged mountam-tops We came down to within a few 
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feet of the ice-strewn water near the coast where the surface 
wind was furious and the salt spray, whipped from the sea, 
filled the air. Over the land the snow drifted high and thick, 
precludmg a judgment of distance, 

A patdi of smooth, snow-covered land was passed m an 
instant’s flash and dead ahead loomed a mountam. With 
an adroit swerve of the machine Eielson avoided it by a narrow 
margin. We could see that it would be dangerous to follow 
the coast too closely so we swung broadside to the wmd and 
crabbed our way out to sea But the sea held for us no haven 
of rest or safety unless, forsooth, it should be a long, long rest. 
It soon became evident that what we had missed was a small 
mountainous island, also that it was useless for us to remain 
out over the water. Back we turned towards the land only 
to be re- warned by the steep mountains. We were like an 
imprisoned bird beating against a window-pane. 

We knew we were running short of gas and must land 
soon or be without enough to move again if we came down. 
We had no choice but to endeavour to relocate that one smooth 
patch of white of which we had caught but a glimpse. The 
wind-shield before Eielson was almost totally obscured with 
snow and frozen oil ; his vision restricted to the little he 
could see through the small open wmdows and by lookmg 
first on one side and then the other. The windows of the 
cabin, flush with the fuselage, were dear of snow, providing 
me with a fairly clear outlook 

We hawked about this way and that I passed note after 
note to Eielson a. ft^t as I could write them ; 

“ Turn nghtson 
“ Now tigurt out C 
“ A bit mJra shot 
“ No, we have’ passed it.” 

“ Turn back ” 

” Turn back ” 

" Keep as close to the land as possible ” 

” There it is on our right.” 

Eielson had httle time to read my notes. Indeed, I mar- 
velled that he could even spare time to grasp them, let alone 
follow their meaning, so busy he must have been with the 
controls of the machine 

We were past the place I meant almost as he saw it, so he 
fwung once more out to sea in a narrow circle and heading 
into the wmd c^e low into the teeth of the snowdrift. It 
^vas a nght anxious moment for both of us Mv face was 
F.A.H.E. ■ 
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hard against the window-pane as I tned to leam if the surface 
\vas smooth or covered with broken ice It was impossible 
for Eielson to see, but with steady nerve braced for all eventu- 
ahties he levelled the ship and lowered her gently until lost 
m the swirhng snow 

We came smoothly to resL Because of the high wmd 
our ground speed, ghdmg with engme dead, was necessarily 
slow, perhaps twenty or thirty miles an hour Even on the 
ground we could not judge accurately the force of the wmd 
because of the blmdmg snow but it must have been unusually 
high and was such that the machme moved scarcely thirty 
feet beyond where the skis first touched Once on the ground 
we could see no more than a few feet to each side of the 
machine. I flung the engme covers and an empty oil can from 
the cabm and struggled forward to empty the oil tanks before 
the oil should freeze 

Open the tap,” I shouted to Eielson and held the can 
under the drain-pipe, but nothmg happened Agam I shouted 
my request as loudly as possible But Eielson was temporarily 
stone deaf as the result of the constant throb of the engme 
He could not hear a word and only when by sims was I able 
to make him understand, the oil flowed The wmd con- 
tinued with humcane force and high drifts, soon formed We 
stamped the snow about the skis so that it would freeze and 
prevent the ship from swmgmg or tummg over 

Promptly as could be managed we threw the covers over 
the engine , first the one of canvas, then thej waterproof, and 
tied them tightly , 

We could convey our meanmg to eac'^ dy by signs 
at first but, as had been the case last ye rew/e had fallen 
through a dark, ragmg blizzard five • feet to the 

pack-ice, there was nothmg we needed to mscuss immediately 
Silently we climbed mto the cabm of the machme and brushed 
the snow from our clothmg “ Thank God the machme’s 
safe,” I screamed m Eielson’s ear He nodded solemnly. 
The minds and hearts of both of us were too full of thankful- 
ness for conversation even if heanng had been easy 

The plane rocked and trembled m the gusty wmd I 
reached for the remainder of the lunch provided for our use 
during the flight, and we munched dry biscuit, chocolate, and 
pemmican There was still m my thermos bottle enough hot 
coffee for a swallow each Ben had a few cigarettes m his 
pocket and after a smoke we settled down to rest Neither 
of us, I think, was physically tired but the strain of the last 
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two hours had told on our nervous systems Sleep for a 
while was impossible 

It is interesting now, some time after the event, to compare 
our mental state at that time wuth what our attitude had been 
the foregoing year when after our forced landing we faced a 
long walk home. Last year in our machine when we were 
plugging weanly onward, hopmg our gas would last until we 
reached our base or the land at least, our engme had suddenly 
quit. For twenty nunutes we floated down through utter 
darkness, a grey forbiddmg darkness Not black like a \vinter’s 
mght but a nerve-rackmg, sense-dulhng density. Beneath 
us lay what ? Rough ice we knew and perhaps a lane of open 
water. Injury, mmor or fatal, seemed immment, but we were 
resigned — helpless in the hands of our Maker, His to dispose 
of without effort on our part There was nothing we might 
do to help ourselves. 

But for the landmg we made this year on Spitsbergen, we 
had to fight Fight every inch of the way, anxious, uncertain, 
never quite helpless, but ever against tremendous odds We 
had, as we sat m the plane, reached a position of safety not 
only for ourselves but tor our plane. I cannot say which year, 
this or last, our prayer of gratitude was more earnest Both 
times it was sincere 

Our coast to coast, non-stop flight had been ended. We 
had been twenty hours and twenty imnutes m the air. It 
was less than half an hour since we first sighted the twin 
mountain peaks, yet it seemed like an etenuty to us. After 
a short rest Eielson began to regain his heanng and we com- 
menced to figure out our exact positiom From dead reckomng 
we reasoned we should be m the neighbourhood of Kings 
Bay, but the island w^e had seen m flight was confusing. There 
was no such island marked near Kings Bay on our chart 
True, the chart we had was on a small scale, twenty mdes to 
the inch, and small islands may not have been mcluded m 
the drawng The snow-covered mountams gave us no clue 
as to position for they were not indicated on our chart. There 
was nothing to help us until the sun shone, and even then 
our method of navigation was not considered to be accurate 
within ten or fifteen miles 

We wondered how much gas we had left. Eielson felt 
sure he had noticed on the gauge that it had registered at 
least twenty. It was too stormy to go out and see If 
Eielson’s estimate was correct there was no real need, for we 
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were on the west coast of Spitsbergen and either Kings Bay 
or Green Harbour must be within a hundred miles Twenty 
gallons of gas would get us there. 

We talked of the joy we knew our success would afford 
Allan Longhead, Jack Northrup, the designer, and each 
individual workman m the fectory.i They had laboured 
faithfully and well, and what is more, with most obliging and 
splendid consideration for our least desire. We knew that 
the Wnght Company would be pleased because our halting 
successes and failures dunng the previous years had been no 
great achievement for their engmes. Every one of our mutual 
mends was recalled one by one, and through our minds flitted 
silent messages to our mdividud friends. We had flown just 
about half-way around the world m one hop We tned to 
make it seem real that at Barrow, Fred Hopson and Charhe 
Brower, whom we had left twenty hours before, would be 
eating breakfast while the inhabitants of Spitsbergen would 
be having their evemng meal 

In an hour or so our stramed nerves relaxed and we slept 
When we awakened the snow vras still drifting but more 
gently. We felt that we had taken a Rip Van Winkle sleep, 
but our watches showed that scarcely five hours had elapsed 
since our landmg The midnight sun struggled vahantly 
enough to promise that later m the day the clouds would be 
dispersed. We rested and slept agam. 

When we next opened our eyes it was to find the sun 
clear m the east and well above the mountains With the 
bubble sextant I got a fairly reliable altitude of the sun. Our 
calculations and drawmgs on the chart placed us somewhere 
on a fine that exactly followed the west coast of Spitsbergen 
After a few hours, when the sun had swung to the south, 
another observation for altitude would enable us to draw 
another hne on the chart and where those two hnes met 
would be our approximate position 

The snow rolled along the ground but was not drifting 
high We j'umped from Sie machme to wander around and 
take stock of our surroundings, but a few steps from the 

E lane told us that without snowshoes or skis we would not 
e gomg far Each step let us down to our knees m the soft 
snow 

As we unfastened the skis from the cabin wall I was glad 
I had not yielded to my temptation at Barrow to reduce 
weight by leavmg one pair behmd Looking north and 
towards the sea we saw a small round knoll a quarter of a mile 
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away and upon it stood a surveyor’s tnangular beacon of sawed 
wood, evidently placed as a guide to masters of ships that 
might pass along the coast. We snowshoed over and examined 
these evidences of human handiwork but they offered no clue 
to our position. Not a hne or scratch was found on any of 
the timber I had brought binoculars along and scanned 
the mountains and valleys to the east of us. Dancing above 
the low snowdrift were many dark objects quivenng, lengthen- 
ing and wdemng under mirage influence. 

Far m the distance, across a bay or strait, we did not 
know which, we could see what looked like the houses of a 
village, but Aeur situation in no wise resembled the conditions 
at Kmgs Bay, as we remembered it from an mdifferent photo- 
graph. Neither of us had seen a picture of or knew what the 
conditions were at Green Harbour. Several times I turned 
to look at the dark objects floating as it were on dancing haze. 
Too often had I been fooled by mirages in the Arctic and other 
places to be concerned about these dancing forms. Under 
just such conditions I had seen palaces, ships, palm trees, and 
giant cities outhned above treeless, sandy plams or Arctic 
wastes. A mirage will throw up shadows resembling any 
known physical ming dependmg upon the imagination of the 
observer. We could not believe we had been lucky enough 
to have come blindly to within a few miles of a city, and there 
were no cities on Spitsbergen We turned away from the 
mocking shadows. 

Just outside of us in the sea stood a saddle-backed high 
island, and farther north the great peaks of another large island, 
the extent of which we could not see The-general direction 
- of the coast gave us no hmt. It is the same from the north 
to south of Spitsbergen. The only islands we found marked 
on our charts except Prince Charles Foreland were Amsterdam 
and Danes Island at the north end of Spitsbergen. It must 
be that we were near Danes Island, sixty miles north of Elings 
Bay. That didn’t seem reasonable, for we estimated that we 
had followed the coast southwards for a matter of forty or 
fifty miles. 

I walked to the foot of a mountain a few miles eastwards 
and saw that beyond it lay either a channel or deep fiord, 
extendmg for many miles. I could see no end to the open 
water. ^ There was little^ time for observation. The snow, 
still drifting, was beginning to swirl high again, and I must 
hasten back and get a second sight and see W'here that would 
place us I was so dead tired from my walk and the previous 
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we must resort to our small store of alcohol. The knowledge 
of tins ag^vated our thirst, but expending httle energy, 
lymg cosy m the cabm — our feet well covered m our sleepmg- 
bags and our arms dravm inside our fur shirts — we needed 
little to eat or dnnk. The waiting was tiresome and we were 
restless 

We were somewhat anxious about the actual amount of 
gasolme With the tail of the machme on the ground the 
gauges were not precise. The snow prevented our draimng 
the tanks and measunng the gas m an empty five-gallon can 
we earned We smoked the agarettes I had provided for 
an occasion such as this. We had two cigars and one day we 
divided one cigar and each smoked one half. Patiently we 
waited for the weather to clear. 

During a lull on Fnday mormng we measured the gasohne, 
running it through the carburettor to be sure that all we 
measured would reach the engine if necessary. Only five 
gallons ran from the two starboard tanks. There would be 
about the same quantity in the port wing tanks, for they 
were coimected. Yes I Another five gallons were recovered, 
but our spints sank, for we beheved we had pumped the cabin 
tanks bone dry, and ten gallons, if we had trouble taking off, • 
would barely t^e us into the air 

We were miserably down-heartened and dreaded to rip 
the seals from the dump valves of the cabin tanks. But we 
must drain every drop I Wanly we set the can beneath and 
I pulled the np cord. Much to our astonishment a full 
stream of gasohne came forth. Through a half-mch openmg 
the five-gallon can was soon filled and there was more to come. 
Fifteen gallons That amount was worth while, but how 
were we to block the pipe while the five gallons of gas we had 
extracted was poured mto the upper tanks ? We had but 
one can and nothing would stop the flow except some soft 
obstruction fittmg snugly agamst the pipe The only soft 
thing available was ray hand I shpped my mitten free and 
shoved my palm against the pipe Gasohne ran doivn my 
shirt sleeve and evaporating decreased the temperature. It 
seems as if my hand would freeze solid before Eielson had 
time to dram the can and place it once more under the openmg. 
We could not afford to lose the gasoline. Eielson made aU. 
possible speed, but I suffered excruciating pam,and frost-bite 
before the can was replaced. Less than half a gallon more 
came from the tank. Still, it was worth it I thawed out 
my hand and arm and the same procedure was followed on 
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for further use. But that part of the equipment — invaluable 
where two men must do the work — ^was not with us and we 
had to make-shift without it 

Because the machine would not move with the two of us 
in it, I needs must get out and push on the tail. As she 
started I clung to the step and tried to chmb m, but soon fell 
off. Eielson, unable to see behmd, thought I vras m the 
machine and took off. When he turned with the machme he 
saw me forlorn on the ice He circled and landed. 

I slung out the rope ladder I had prepared m lieu of the 
block and tackle, but I wasn’t too sure mat my abihty as a 
sailor would enable me to gain the cockpit with the aid of a 
dangling rope in that low temperature. To chng to a r<me 
and scramble into a plane in warm weather is one thing. To 
attempt the feat in a temperature below zero on a plane 
travelling at the rate of a hundred miles an hour is quite 
another. I hadn’t the shghtest desire to dangle like a puppet 
until I froze and then drop like a plummet to destruction. 
However, I decided to try it and to hang on at all costs. 

We started again and as the machine gathered speed I 
climbed to the ^ and from there struggled desperately to 
gain the cockpit I had thrown off my mittens in order to 
get a good gnp of the ladder. My hands were soon numbed 
with the cold and I could not readily grip the rope, so I 
grabbed hold of it with my teeth. A foolish thing to do, 
perhaps, but it seemed imperative that I chng to the machine. 
We had gathered much speed and Eielson, feeling the weight 
still on the tail, thought I was safe and took off. Just before 
he left the ground I realised that my chance of g amin g the 
cockpit m the air was much too small and I slithered from the 
smooth, shiny fuselage, being struck by the tail and thrown 
to the snow. It was fortunate for me that the snow was soft. 
I was half buried and partially stunned from the fall. When 
the snow was freed from my eyes and mouth I found that I 
had escaped other injury, but every front tooth in my mouth 
was loose Whether from the impact of the fall or from tlie 
grip on the rope I was not sure, but I think now it was the 
’•esult of holding on to the rope. 

Eielson, in the air, discovered that I was still on the ground, 
so he circled and landed ag^. The snow was by no means 
perfectly smooth and the ^vind was across the ndges, making 
It nec^sary to land at right angles to them. I trembled for 
fe^ the landing gear or me skis might break. I was directly 
before the machme as she landed. The sight appalled me. 
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It Struck the snow and bounded over ndges like a fnghtened 
deer The skis, slung and kept in tension with rubber cords, 
bounced and wobbled almost like the arms of an octopus 
They wouldn’t stand many more landm^ on snow hke that 

It was hard to know just what to do I was still a httle 
wmded from my fall, and dressed as I was m my flying clothes 
dunng my strenuous efforts I was wet almost through with 
perspiration 

We had been runnmg the engme for almost an hour and 
had used nearly half of our precious gasohne If we could 
not get off the next time I would take the tent, a nfie, and 
some food from the plane and Eielson would go on alone, 
either to Kings Bay or Green Harbour, commg back with a 
boat for me at some later date 

That would have been a desperate move. It would have 
been unwise for a party of two, situated as we were, to spht 
There was no forecasting what might become of either of us, 
but ours seemed to be a desperate phght. We could possibly 
have found our way to the mainland and along the coast to 
some habitation, but that would have entailed leavmg the 
machine behmd Perhaps, only perhaps, would we be able 
to pick It up later m the season We might have waited there 
with the machme on the off chance that a boat would come 
to our rescue. Sealmg boats would occasionally pass that 
way, but busy as they are about their busmess they rmght 
easily fail to see our signals 

The third time might be the charm I would hook one 
leg m the cockpit-operang and with my foot against the fuselage 
push with all my strength on the log of driftwood we had 
found and thus ti^ to move the tail In order to get a better 
start we lifted the tail on to a block of snow, puttmg the 
machme m almost flying position Then I fixed myseli and 
the stick, gave Eielson the signal, and he shoved the throttle 
wide open 

For a full minute we hung I pushed and stramed every 
muscle The tail swayed the mch or so allowed by the play 
m the skis, but seemmgly would move no further Suddenly, 
ivith a slight lurch, she was free I dropped the log, and 
with one leg m the cockpit and with hands on its open rim I 
dragged myself up , and regardless of bruises tumbled to the 
bottom of the cabm Utterly exhausted, I was unable to 
answer Eielson’s shout of mquiry, but he took off, hopmg I 
was safe Before he had time to circle I had let inm know 
that I was aboard 
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I wanted as soon as possible to get a general \new of our 
position, but the warmm of my body caused hoar-frost to 
cling to and obscure the ^Vlndo^vs It was useless to try to 
clean them and it was essential for me to see where we were 
and agree upon a course to follow Just as I stuck my head 
through the open cockpit for this view, I heard Eielson shout . 
“ What’s tliat over in the bay to the left ? ” 

We had rounded the high point near which we had been, 
and were by that time at an altitude of almost three thousand 
feet. I looked to the left, and through wind-bom tears saw 
tivo tall radio masts m the distant group of houses It could 
not be ICmgs Bay. The shape and dimensions of the fiord 
disproved that. I ducked mto the cabm and wrote a note to 
Eielson : " Must be Green Harbour Go over and land 
where you think best ” 

We crossed over about five miles of open water, swung 
across a mountam-top and then planed down close to the ice. 
The snow surface on the harbour-ice was smooth and we 
flew beyond the radio masts for a mile, passing the immense 
surface machinery of a coal mine Then, circling over the 
ice, we came in to land at the foot of the radio masts Our 
flight from our base m Alaska to a town m Spitsbergen was 
ended. 
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LOWELL THOMAS 

“ “A yonr most thnllmg adventure ? ” Well, it was on 

\ /j twenty-five thousand nule flymg-tnp over Europ 
XV Xfew years ago ^ 

We had made a forced landmg, at the e^e of the Andalus 
desert, on our way from Ahcante to Fez. Three of us occup 
the plane the pilot, a young fellow named Paul Noailha 
mechamc from Perpignan, and myself ; I had left my wif( 
Pans to do some shoppmg 

Dunng those many months of cruising over the skyw 
of Europe, like all who travel by air (espeaally passengi 
who, unlike the pilots, have nothing to occupy their minds 
had spent considerable time — far too much, no doubt- 
wondenng just what it would be like to be m a senous accidi 

1 had often wondered just how much would be left of anj 
us if the plane were to go mto a nose dive and plunge to 
earth Well, I know now I 

When the pilot returned from his trek across the 
sand in search of the nearest house with a telephone, the th 
of us stretched out m the shade of the lower wmg for anot 
half-hour, trying to get what relief we could from the fuma 
like heaL We amused ourselves watching the antics of 
Spanish peasants and children who soon gathered arou 
They frankly regarded us as freaks To them we apparei 
had dropped out of the sky from some other world Bui 

2 45 we heard the hum of the rehef plane A moment k 
\/e saw It circhng in the cloudless sky, a mere ghstemng spe 
a mile above us Noailhat seized a pile of faggots that he ] 
gathered, held them under the engine, opened a valve, < 
'■naked them with gasolene Then he ran out into the mid 

the level space where we had landed, touched a match 

37 » 
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them, and sent up a column of smoke as a simal to let the other - 
pilot know the direction of the wind and where to land ^ The 
second plane got down ail right, and in it were the chief of 
pilots from Ahcante and an expert mechanic. Instead of trying 
to fix our ship, they immediately switched the mail and all our 
baggage into their plane, the idea bemg that we could push on 
without any further delay while they could repair our disabled 
motor and then fly back to Ahcante in the cool of the evemng. 

In fifteen minutes the five of us had transferred the mail, 
and Noailhat, the mechanic from Perpignan, and I were m the 
second plane ready to take off Our faces by now were as red 
as fiire from the blazing sun through which we had flown smce 
early morning. Tropical helmets would have been useful on 
that jaunt because they are just as desirable m Andalusia during 
the summer months as they are in Afnca or India. 

Waving adtos to the chief of pilots and his mechanic we 
went roarmg across the desert. We had come down on a level 
stretch of twenty or thirty acres, but just beyond were big 
boulders, stumpy olive-trees, and a mule. We roared nearer 
and nearer the trees, and it looked as though we were going 
to pick up the mule on our nose and take him along The 
plane gave no sign of leaving the ground, although we were 
runmng with the throttle wide open. It looked as though we 
were headed for a smash, the sort that Captain Rene Fon(± had 
with his Sikorsky transatlantic ship at Roosevelt field. But 
Noailhat throttled down and switched off just in time. 

Swmgmg her round, we taxied back to the other plane, and 
our pilot held a consultation with his chief from Alicante. 
Noailhat insisted that he had used every ounce of power in the 
engine The chief then turned to the mechanic from Peipignan, 
who was sittmg in the rear cockpit with me, and asked lum if 
he was bound for Africa on company service and whether it 
would make any difference if he got out and waited a few days. 
Then he told him to climb out and thus lighten the load, but 
just as mjr fellow-sardme was throwing his leg over the edge of 
the cockpit the chief of pilots changed his nund, and told him 
to crawl back, and ordered Noadhat to take a longer run this 
time. He said that we ought to be able to get up more speed 
with a longer run, and thus manage to get mto the air. If we 
could, why, it would be all nght. If we faded, the mechanic 
would get out and fly to Fex a few days later. 

So once more we went roaring over the bumpy field. This 
time we seemed to have better luck. Two-thirds of the way 
across the flat on the W'ay to the olive-trees, she bounced into 
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the air and started to climb My compaiuon from Peipignan 
smiled and gave a sigh of relief, because he was anxious to 
get on to Fez and had no desire to be marooned in the Sierra 
Nevada A few seconds later we were about three hundred 
feet above the olive-trees, but she was not chmbi^ as she 
ought to Then we started to turn to the right There was 
somethmg about the way we were turmng that made me suspect 
that all was not well 

In turmng m the air a pilot always banks over, tipping the 
plane either m one direction or the other. This is one of the' 
elemental rules of travelhng m three dimensions But we were 
turning flat and swiftly losmg flying speed We got round and 
were facing m the opposite direction, when in what seemed 
like less than a spht second she nosed dovra. The eyes 
of the French mechamc sittmg facmg me were wide with 
terror He screamed Then the crash came There was a 
terrific shock and a roar From blazing sunlight we had 
suddenly dived into a world of blackness But this was not 
caused by my bemg knocked unconscious It was merely 
that the plane, diving into the desert, had thrown up the earth 
like the eruption of a volcano The moment we struck, the 
pilot yelled, the mechamc yelled, and for all I know I might 
have yelled too At any rate, the same thought flashed mto the 
nunds of all three of us — that the plane was in flames and that 
we should be cooked alive 

We all three jumped from the wreck at the same time 
Dived, instead of jumped would be the better word, but the 
accurate word isn’t in any language We each gave a wild 
leap and went over the fuselage head first Never m my life 
had I moved with such speed Scramblmg to my feet I stag- 
gered a few yards to get clear of the plane, expecting the gas 
tank to explode But the pilot and the mechamc stayed where 
they fell Judging from the groans and cnes both were con- 
siderably injured 

All this time the engme was makmg curious noises, like 
the death-gasps of some monster Gasolene was pourmg from 
the tank in cataract XFortunately it did not explode This 
was mighty lucky N^ably dfue to the mstinctive act of 

the pilot m switcl Ns igmtion the moment the plane 

nosed towards the e Nnew what to do This was not 

his first crash Ah Npuld not have been runmng 

long enough to ge \ red-hot If it had, then 

the gasolene tani /gone up and fimshed the 

job I ran to N ^he had been sitting m the 
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front cockpit, the “ golden chair,” right behind the engine, 
and I imagined that he might be in far worse shape. He was 
holding his head. I pulled the mask off his face and saw a 
tremendous bulge m his forehead He was also clutching his 
chest as though he might be injured internally. After hauling 
him out of range of the gas tanks in case they should 
have exploded, 1 picked up the mechamc, who seemed to 
be in equally great pain and had blood streaming down his 
face 

It was several mmutes before the other two airmen whom 
we had left on the ground when we started and the crowd of 
Spamards got to us They were about a quarter of a mile 
away At first the country-folk stood around, wide-eyed, 
apparently too frightened to offer any help. They acted, too, 
as if it was all part of a show that they had come to see. Our 
throats were choked with the dirt and sand that had flown up 
over us I tried to get the peasants to go for water. Each one 
shouted to the other to do it and no one did anyt h ing But the 
chief of pilots and his mechamc, who had come up a few 
mmutes after the others, went off at a run 

As each minute passed, the injured mechamc, who had 
been sittmg in the rear cockpit with his knees mterlocked m 
mme, grew weaker and weaker, and his face began to puff up. 
Both eyes were swollen completely shut. I stretched him out 
in the shade of one of the smashed wmgs. The gasolene had 
emptied into the sand by now and there was no longer any 
danger of an explosion 

For the first five or ten minutes after the crash I felt no 
effects from it except that I was covered from head to foot with 
a layer of dirt Apparently none of my bones had been broken 
and I was not cut I had been too busy, vainly trying to do 
somethmg for my far less fortunate compamons, to think of 
anythmg else. But now that the crowd had gathered around 
and the other two airmen had gone in search of water, things 
began to swim before my eyes and I crumpled up for a bit. 
Sven Hedm had given me in Stockholm a copy of My Life as 
an Explorer y and the mght before, in that litfle inn near the 
Marseilles airport, I had been reading the thrilling chapter of 
where he had got lost in the Central Asian Desert and of the 
horror of those days when they struggled across the sand-dunes 
ivithout water and food and half dead. He had lost hope of 
gettmg out ahve, and as he grew weaker and weaker he counted 
his own pulse as a scientist imght watch the development of 
some laboratory experiment. I did the same, and it was 
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certainly doing the double-quick, almost too fast to count 
TTien the aches and pains started to develop, but at the same 
moment I felt a cunous glow of exhilaration I was hilanous 
and wanted to laugh — laugh m that idiotic way I had on another 
occasion when a dose of gas knocked me out on the Itahan front 
And when I looked over at the plane and saw how completely 
wrecked it was I wanted to do a Highland flmg for joy It 
seemed too good to be true, incredible, m fact, that any of us 
could have been m that smash-up and climbed out of that 
crumpled-up pile of wood and metal alive 

Tne shock had smashed the tail assembly and broken the 
fuselage as you would snap a stick over your knee The wmgs 
were crushed and twisted. The undercarriage had been 
flattened out as though there had never been any The mail 
and baggage compartments, shaped like torpedoes and sus- 
pended from the lower wmg, had been smashed to smithereens, 
and the Moroccan mails were scattered all over the scene 
Of course the propeller had vanished mto thm air — all except a 
piece about eighteen mches long that I brought away as a 
souvenir Even the engine had broken in two and lay there 
ready to be scrapped Although we supposed that the pilot 
had cut off the engine, it still whmed as me last few drops of 
gasolene tnckled into the sand Every part of that Breguet 
mail plane was demolished — except the two cockpits 

Fortune had certainly smiled on us, for our escape was 
about as miraculous as any escape could be. Our smash was 
the same sort of thmg that happened to Commander John 
Rogers When you go mto a nose dive at three hundred feet 
above the earth there is no chance whatever to straighten out 
your plane, and generally you are m for it. You could not 
blame me for feelmg happy Had I been alone I would have 
danced for joy But the suffermgs of my two companions 
checked that 

While waiting for the water to come, I took several snap- 
shots of the smash When the crash came I happened to be 
holding my heavy Graflex camera on my lap, so it suffered very 
little from the shock. But Noalihat and the mechanic looked 
so miserable that I did not humihate them by takmg then- 
pictures too 

In a httle while the Ahcante mechamc, with his big ban- 
danna handkerchief tied over his head like an Arab chief, 
arrived with an earthen jar full of water We poured some of 
It down the throat of the mjured mechamc, who was un- 
conscious A motherly Spanish peasant woman moistened her 
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apron and helddt against his throbbing forehead and washed the 
blood off his face. 

We piled the scattered mails in a heap. Then in a spnngless 
Spanish cart, drawn by two pomes, we were hauled across 
the desert and over a bumpy road to the httle town of Ahcan- 
triUa m the province of Murcia, about fifty miles inland from 
Cape Palos and the seaport of Cartagena I had ended my 
jaunt from Paris to Fez m a lonely valley between two ranges 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains in Andalusia, land of the 
Moors, and within an hour’s flight of ancient Granada. 

In Alicantnlla they took us to the only hotel, a httle two- 
stoned Spamsh mn called the “ Hospedje y Casa de Comidas,” 
where they gave us each a dnnk of cognac and a bed Several 
Spamsh doctors came, dressed my compamons’ wounds, closed 
their shutters to darken the rooms, and forbade any one to 
enter. That was the last I saw of them. I left them m the 
hands of the chief of pilots from Ahcante It was fearfully 
hot m Alicantnlla, I found it difficult to sleep because of new 
bruises that were turmng up, so I caught a mght tram for the 
cool upper regions of the Sierra Nevada. Some months later 
I received a letter from Noailhat ; he had recovered and all but 
forgotten the crash The mechamc got well too. 

That was the first tnp on which my wife did not accompany 
me I wonder if she had been the mascot until then ? At 
any rate, I am glad she imssed that crash, and glad that we 
happened to have it in a remote comer of Spain, where no news 
of it could have spoiled her shopping m Paris. 
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PRINCE MOUSSA BEY TUGANOFF 


Pnnce Ttigaiioff ts a Russian nobleman whose ancestral home 
u tn the Caucasus During the Russian Revolution, his sympathies 
were naturally with the n^tte Army and against the Reds, and 
he was consequently m danger of arrest from the Cheka, an official 
Red Russia organisation whose work the Pnnce describes omy too 
vividly tn this account Pnnce Tuganoff, after strenuous months 
of work, was resting at the house of a friend where he knew he 
was safe , but one day, straying by acadent over the boundaries 
of the estate, he was promptly arrested and taken to the nearby 
town of Vladtkavkas 

rnriHE headquarters of the Cheka were m the best residential 
quarter of the town, in the offices of the former financial 
-Ih admimstration As I proceeded there with my escort of 
heavily-armed Red guards I passed several acquaintances, who 
gazed after me with horror or pity The Cheka had only just 
been established in the Caucasus at that time 

I was conducted to a room in the large buildmg where some 
personal particulars were noted, according to the information 
given by my guards I was then searched, and all my possessions 
were t^en from me I had no papers on me ana very little 
money, as I had been arrested while out walking, but the Reds 
confiscated a rmg which I wore in memory of my mother who 
had been given it by the Tsanna 

Without havmg been asked a sinde question I was taken to a 
cellar — it was a pecuhanty of the Cheka always to use cellars 
as pnsons and places of execution The door slammed behind 
me, and I stood in the half light for a few moments before I was 
able to distmguish my compamons m distress About a dozen 
men sat or lay on the dirty wooden benches which stood against 
the walls and formed the only furmture m the room Our 
cellar measured about thirty feet by fifteen High up m the 
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walls were tmy windows, through which we could distinguish 
the feet of passers-by. 

Most of my fellow-prisoners were unknown to me. To 
have fought m the White Army or to be suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities was a sufficient reason for arrest 
Denunciation was the order of the day, and the Cheka had a 
wide-flung net of spies, agents and voluntary helpers who knew 
that they had only to denounce a personal enemy as a counter- 
revolutionary to get him shut up for several months, if not for 
ever The paid agents worked for very little, and showed great 
zeal m bnngmg mnocent people to execution In Vladikavkas 
they had their own methocfe of forcmg their pnsoners to confess. 
If an admission of guilt was desired and the prisoner refused 
to make it, his family was arrested The obdurate victim was 
then conducted to their cell and informed that they^ would be 
shot unless he gave the required information withm a certain 
time The prisoner was seldom intimidated mto making any 
admissions, and both he and his family were shot The same 
method was employed when a long-sought suspect could not 
be found His relatives were impnsoned and only released 
when he gave himself up voluntarily, that is to say, when he 
surrendered to certam death 

During the first weeks of my confinement in the cellar a 
young Ossete of thirteen was brought in who had a brother who 
had fought under Denikin, and escaped into the mountams, 
where he was resisting the Reds with a few faithful companions. 
He would fall on small bands of them like an eagle from 
his ro(iy eyne and shoot all who came his way. He proved 
impossible to capture, for he disappeared as soon as large 
bodies of troops went after him, and the Reds had therefore 
seized h^ small brother as a hostage He was with us for a few 
days only, but m this time we grew to marvel at the child’s 
courage Constantly submitted to harsh quesUomng, he refused 
to reveal his brother’s whereabouts, and even kept silent m 
our presence He was silent to the last when they ffitched him 
tor a nna. questioning. Later, we heard the shots m the next 
cellar which killed him 


On my entry mto the cellar I had at once been greeted by a 
fomer captain in the Kabardian regiment m whom I recognised 
a brother of Saurbek He was fresh and cheerful as m the old 
days, and informed me Mth joy that his brother was still in the 
mountains, busy trying to make the Red conquest of the 
pucasus as difficult as possible Knowing Saurbek, 1 felt sure 
he would succeed m his aim The Captain was taken away one 
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to enjoy our short penods of broken sleep In the middle of 
the mght the door would suddenly be flung open and a name 
called out m the dark For mght trial I These questiomngs 
were the worst of all Hardly any one who was taken away in 
the night ever returned, or if he did, it was only to be called out 
“ with his things ” next day He had “ confessed,” m what 
arcumstances one could only imagine 

In one new batch of pnsoners was the son of the landlord 
of the building in which the Cheka was housed, a pleasant 
young man of about twenty-two He was called for mght 
trial before he had been in twenty-four hours Knoiving what 
lay before him he screamed and fought, but his executioners 
were too many for him They overcame him and dragged him 
away, a string round his neck like an animal As he contmued 
to struggle the commissar lost his temper and, drawing his 
revolver, shot the boy through the head 

Ten young officers of the White Army were brought m 
one day, sent from the Rostoff Cheka The air of youth and 
hopefulness they bore did us all good They looked curiously 
at our benches, observing every detail, and started to settle 
themselves in They said they would stick together and hve 
m the same corner They knocked m a couple of nails on 
which to hang their things, and congratulated themselves that 
there was much more space here than in Rostoff — fourteen 
men had been shot the day before At four m the afternoon 
they had come in, and by evemng they had won the hearts of all 
of us with their youthful, carefree ways Then a step was 
heard outside, the door flew open and all ten of them were 
called out “ with their things ” 

In the next door cellar the women were imprisoned They 
received the same treatment as us, and had also to clean the 
Red barracks as we did the courtyards As many women were 
shot as men 

Among the pnsoners was the Ossete general, Koranoff, a 
well-known personality in the Caucasus His story was one 
of contmuaf success and advancement Under General 
Skobleff, the hero of the Russo-Turkish war, he had been a 
private soldier, and had attracted the eye of the general one 
night at a party by dancing a lesghinka with unusual skill 
Skobleff remembered the grace and agihty of the young Ossete 
and promoted him to officer’s rank in the next campaign, when 
he pro\ed himself a doughty fighter Koranoff’s fortune was 
made He rose steadily until he was a general, although he 
could neither read nor write and was barely 'able to sign his 
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name to papers. He had no patience with schooling, and 
endless anecdotes were told of him. One of these related that 
on the occasion of the anmversary of Shamyl’s capture, when 
Koranoff was invited to the festivities m Petersburg with other 
Caucasians, he enjoyed the banquet so whole-heartedly that he 
left the room with full pockets. He had laid in a store of good 
things to last him for several days. 

His courage and danng m battle were proverbial, but he 
seemed to need the atmosphere and the compamonship of the 
battlefield in order to be brave. In prison he broke down com- 
pletely, and if I had not known his story I should have found it 
difficult to beheve that he had ever been a brave soldier. He 
had concealed an ikon in his pocket when he was captured, and 
he now hung this up m a comer of the cellar and spent the 
whole day on his knees in front of it. 

The rumour used to go about that he had sensed two 
masters and acted as a go-between for the Russians and 
Caucasians. Whether this was true or not, the leadmg Cauca- 
sian famihes would have nothmg to do with him, and even 
before^ the revolution the Russians had treated him with 
suspicion. Our gaolers took special pleasure in baiting him 
and mtimidatmg him, telling him every day that his death 
was immment Although we all knew that our days were 
numbered, such assurances never failed to make a painful 
impression. As soon as the doors closed behind the warders 
again, the general would fall on his knees and start praying with 
renewed zeal. 

I had been two months m the Cheka pnson when one 
mght my name was called for mght tnal. I went hot and cold 
This was the end I had only one wish : that it should be a 
bullet which ended my hfe 

I was led across the courtyard by armed guards. It was a 
warm night ivith a full moon, and life seemed very good On 
a wooden block m the yard a young woman was sitting, a 
guard stood near her. She was obviously waiting to be ques- 
tioned. The moonlight fell on her face and I saw that she was 
an old fnend, the daughter of a landowner m the Don region 
In the old days I had often stayed with her father and had been 
ye^ fond of the beautiful young girl It was years since I 
had heard anythmg of her, tliough I knew that she had marned. 
i trod softly as I passed her, for it would have been impossible 
for me to speak to her. I do not think I could have got a word 
out. ° 

I was taken to a bnlliantly-ht room which hurt my eyes after 
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Another pnsoner, the Cossack Colonel Antonoff, who had 
belonged to Denikin’s spy service and caused the death of 
numerous Reds, was condemned to death He had often looked 
death in the face, but now, when he was to be executed, his 
nerves betrayed him and he begged for mercy from the Com- 
missar who had to order the fmng squad to shoot He ei en 
cheered the Soviet regime loudly, but loud laughter was the 
only answer which the Reds gave him, and this was drowned by 
the report of the guns. 

A lieutenant of the Kabardian regiment was fetched for 
execution- Not a muscle moved in his face He calmly drank 
the rest of his hot water, took a purse from his cherkesska and 
handed it to a friend “ Send this to my wife if you can ” 
Then he went quietly away as though nothmg unusual was 
happemng. Soon after we heard the shots crackle in the next 
cellar 

Two generals whom the Reds specially disliked had their 
“ gloves ” taken off before execution : that is, they stripped 
the flesh from their elbows down to their hands 

When there had been a number of executions the Bol- 
sheviks had some difficulty m disposing of the bodies They 
simply gave each of the condemned a spade, conducted them 
m orderly ranks through the streets to a field, and told them 
to dig themselves a grave. When this was done, the men laid 
their spades tidily on the mounds of earth and stood in front 
of their graves If they were not killed at once they were 
buried anyway A Georgian colonel and his adjutant were 
buried alive, and when some cunous Chinese dug them up 
again they found the tw'o unhappy wretches clasped m each 
other’s arms 

At my third exarmnation they were most fnendly to me, 
I was told politely that I could do something to relieve my 
situation if I would give the names and present whereabouts 
of the Whites m the mountains, and their leaders When I 
remained silent, equally politely, I was taken back to the cellar- 
Next evemng I was summoned “ with my things ” As I had 
no things I went with the other condemned men to the execu- 
tion cellar I was quite calm, and did not greatly care what 
happened to me after those months in pnson. To be dead and 
at peace at last would have been happiness I was left to the 
last, and after the others had been shot, the Commissar in charge 
turned to me and shouted at me to go back to my cellar I was 
to remain alive 

No doubt this little joke gave the Commissar great pleasure. 
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for he repeated it several times, on the third and fourth occa- 
sions even telling me to stand up against the wall and then let- 
ting me go with loud laughter He might have been less 
amused if he had known how completely mdifferent one grows 
to such jests after several months m prison 

The Heads of the Cheka, with the exception of Falzfem, 
^ were all Letts of an incredibly low type Their people had 
been serfs for so many centunes that now they found them- 
selves set over their former masters they were delighted to 
have an opportumty of gettmg their own back All their 
basest instmcts came to the fore, and they thoroughly enjoyed 
lU-treatmg and killing the hated “ lords ” The actual execu- 
tioners in Vladikavkas were Chmese, from the Red Chmese 
labour battahons, who had overrun Russia during die War 
They killed hundreds of men with stupid, mdifferent, macbme- 
hke competence 

Three-quarters of the pnsoners m Vladikavkas were Cir- 
cassians and Ossetes, mostly older men, for the young ones had 
escaped into the mountams, where they were carrymg on 
intensive warfare agamst the Reds My seventy-year-oid'uncle 
was confined in a r" '•‘-‘'-lu-i — but he was finally 

released An old fni ( , 1 1 minister, was passmg 

through Vladikavkas on his way to Moscow for some negotia- 
tions with the Soviet, and learned of my uncle’s fate He set 
the official machinery in motion and worked so hard that he 
obtamed my uncle’s freedom The latter did all he could to 
get me liberated, too, through the Turks, but m vam The 
only result of his action was that I was moved mto an upper 
room where there were, if possible, even more pnsoners than 
in the cellar My new compamons told me that we might be 
sent to a concentration camp m North Russia. 

, This turned out to be true One day about five hundred 
men; and women were assembled, of whom I was one, and we 
were taken under close guard to the station. 

* * * * * 

In*i. sidmg at the station stood several cattle trucks, our 
home for the next few months As many women as could 
be crowded m were packed mto one truck ; the rest of them 
were divided up amongst the men’s trucks Throughout the 
endless journey we lived side by side in the most uncomfortable 
and uncivilised conditions imaginable, yet I never heard a man 
utter an unseemly word to a woman or behave m any but the 
most correct manner possible under the circumstances, 
although nearly all the men had been through the war and 
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become coarsened by their expenences during the last few 
months I noticed particularly that my Circassians were always 
considerate and careful with these unfortunate womem 

The news of our impendmg departure had spread m 
Vladikavkas, and relations and friends of many of the prisoners 
came to the station to bung us small gifts and comforts. Some 
of our guards proved susceptible to bnbes, and permitted 
food and blankets to be passed to us in the trucks. Others 
merely laughed mockingly at the efforts of our friends to reheve 
our discomfort, and sent them all away. My truck was one of 
those into which no one was allowed to penetrate. 

Before we left 1 had an une^ected encounter. In 1913 
I had marned, but my wife and I had separated after a short 
time and I had not heard of her smce. Now I suddenly caught 
sight of her at the station in the crowd which had assembled 
to see us off. She must have heard of my imprisonment, and 
come to see me for the last time. She was trymg in vam to 
approach my truck, but she could not get near enough to speak 
to me, and we had to content ourselves with waving, 1 had no 
chance to thank her for her kindness m coming. 

After a wait of several hours our tram began slowly to 
move, and presently we were rolhng northwards. To us who 
had been shut up in a cellar for so mng the journey seemed, to 
begin with, almost eiyoyable. At least we had fresh air, the 
weather was still warm and the people at wayside stations did 
ever)^ing they could to show then sympathy with us. In 
Terek, Kuban and the Don region, at every halt they brought 
us bread and fruit, sometimes even cigarettes. The guards 
allowed us to take the gifts, for the Bolshevik hold on this 
part of the country was not yet firm enough to permit the 
usual stern measures against the people. 

The snow-clad peaks of the Caucasus disappeared slowly 
below the horizon ; every turn of the wheels took us farther 
from our homeland, which so many of us were destined never 
to see agaj^ Our situation grew worse and worse as the days 
passed The inhabitants of the country through which w'e 
pssed became indifferent as we went north. They no longer 
brought us comforts, and began to be hostile in their attitude, 
boon we saw undisguised hatred in then eyes as they stared at 
us fanatirally, their faces pinched and haggard from hunger. 
The children looked half starved. These representatives of 
the proletariat, whom the Reds claimed to have freed, were 
completely demorahsed by the new regime. True, the 
Russian villages were poor and dirty before the revolutio^ but 
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there had not been this dull stupidity, this animal indifference 
towards poverty The sole means of subsistence which the 
Reds had left to these starvmg people was envy and poisonous 
hatred of the other classes As soon as they saw our officers’ 
umforms they broke out into insults and curses 

As the season advanced it began to be cold We had no 
adequate protection against the ngours of a North Russian 
winter, and the women m particular, who had been arrested in 
hght summer clothes, without coats, suffered tembly There 
was actually a small iron stove m each truck, the fumes from 
which had no means of outlet except through the roof But as 
we had no fuel this did not help us much Our guards were 
properly clothed and nounshed, and so could stand the cold 
better to start with When they, too, began to suffer from it, 
they allowed us^to get down at the frequent stops we madq in 
open country and collect firewood Then we could enjoy for 
a few hours at least the inestimable joy of a warm car 

Our rations consisted of hot water and watery soup, with 
rarely a scrap of bad bread Our only luxury was salt hemngs, 
which, judgmg from their smell, must have been of legendary 
age To render them more edible we used to lay them on the 
stove when it was burmng and give ourselves the illusion of 
eating fned fish At the big stations a group of pnsoners was 
sent under strong guard into the town to buy food for the 
next stage On these expeditions we met with such indescnb- 
able outbursts of rage and hatred from the people that our 
guards had difficulty m protectmg us from them Not that 
they cared what happened to us, but they would have got into 
trouble if they had returned to the tram with one man missing 
Every mommg and evening we were made to get out and 
stand for hours in the freezing cold and biting wind of the 
steppes until the conductor of the tram was pleased to take the 
daily roll-call of the pnsoners A couple of days’ journey from 
Moscow ten men from one of the trucks managed. Heaven 
knows how, to cut a hole in the side of the wagon and jump out 
on the line m the mght while the train was movmg very slowly 
Their guards were asleep and their flight was not discovered 
until next mommg The conductor of the tram assembled us 
all, and while the guards covered us with their nfles we had to 
watch the remammg occupants of the truck being almost 
thrashed to death When it was over they could not stand or 
move We dragged them back into their trucks, where many 
of them lay for days between life and death 

We could only leave the tram during the mormng and 
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evening count. There was no possibility of washing. If the 
vermin in the Cheka cellar had been a plague, here it was a 
maddening torture. The women m our truck got to such a 
pitch that one day they tore ^heir clothes from their bodies, 
unable to stand them a moment longer 

On I St November, m a blmdmg snowstorm, we drew into 
Moscow, where our train halted in a deserted siihng at the 
goods station We remained for days m biting cold 
and darkness, for very httle light filtered through mto the 
closed trucks A feeling of profound hopelessness overcame 
us gradually as we sat there, for we had heard that our destma- 
tion was to be Archangelsk where they needed men for tree- 
felbng, sawing, and other work at the lumber mills So many 
prisoners had died there that fresh supplies were urgently 
required It was a great relief when at last we started agam, 
and two men from the Baltic, who knew the hne, told us that 
we were going westwards 

More endless weeks of hunger, dirt, cold and hardship 
went by until one day we arrived in Pskoff, a small town on the 
frontier of Esthonia and Latvia We were told to get out of 
the tram The scene at the station was not without its coimc 
aspect. In front of the little station building an entire company 
of soldiers with machine guns was drawn up, no doubt to 
impress us with the might of the Pskoff military resources I 
can hardly believe that we, sick, starved, and half dead from 
the suffenngs of the past months, constituted any very grave 
danger to the town Soviet 

We were assembled and conducted by guards to the Cheka 
A great deal of comment was aroused when my Circassians 
earned the few belongmgs of the women and the sick, who 
could hardly crawl. Such gestures of politeness were evidently 
unknown under the new regime. Only those pnsoners who 
were to be shot, and the women, were kept in the Cheka. The 
rest of us, who were apparently to remain alive, were taken 
uath elaborate precautions against escape to a suburb of the 
toun, where we halted at an old convent. The building was 
surrounded by high w'alls, and machine guns threatened us 
from roofs and doorways Guards were posted at regular in- 
terv'als round the walls 

The worst of our suffering seemed to be over .The nuns’ 
cells were not exactly comfortable, but we had benches to h'e 
on, and there was a squat httle stove m each cell hke those m 
Russian peasants’ houses on which the whole family sleep in 
\smter. The Russian and Baltic prisoners did not suffer as 
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much from the cold m these Northern parts as did the Cauca- 
sians Necessity made my Circassians mventive They first 
burned every scrap of wood and rubbish they could find m the 
convent garden, then when that was fimshed, descended into 
cellars and climbed to the attics m search of packmg cases or 
anythmg else which would bum In this way we managed to 
get through the wmter 

The chapel and refectory of the convent were fine, large 
rooms which the sisters had done everythmg possible to 
beautify and decorate There were times when we were 
almost happy there, specially when we got a meal which 
seemed far too luxunous for prisoners of the Cheka On the 
very first mght of our confinement m the convent we were 
astomshed to receive an edible gruel and really hot tea The 
extravagance of our gaolers even reached the pomt, from time 
to time, of providing us with sugar, meat, and fish, and the 
bread was quite good We began to recover a httle from our 
pnvations I had never slept so much m my life as I did m 
that Pskoff cloister. There was nothing else to do with the 
tune 

The same scarcity of clerks was makmg itself felt among 
the Soviets here, and they also needed carpenters, builders, and 
blacksimths They took to recruiting them amongst the 
pnsoners, and gradually more and more of us were set to work 
m the town ^ese workers were even paid a small wage, 
enough to buy tobacco, which they brought us as a very 
welcome gift But what tobacco 1 The only kind obtainable 
was the s tinkin g “ Macherka,” the coarse stm tobacco of the 
Russian peasant, which was so hard and thick that no cigarette 
paper would hold iL In any case, we bad no cigarette papers, 
and were reduced to stnppmg the paper from the walls to roll 
our tobacco in. Only mveterate smokers will understand that 
even these cigarettes were a great comfort to us 

The commandant of the convent, and also of the town, 
was as usual a Lett, but an exceptional one Although he was 
an ardent Bolshevik, I never heard of a smgle mjustice or cruel 
action under his rule He was an ideahst who could still see a 
rosy future for Commumsm He was extremely vam of his 
uniform, and saw to it that it was always m immaculate order, 
likewise his long red beard, which looked most odd on the 
little man He had been bom m the Caucasus, and had retamed 
a deep love for our mountains and a great respect for the 
Circassians and their history and legends He was dehghted 
to have real Circassians near him He used to come and see 
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me whenever he had a free hour, and get me to tell him stories 
of our county and people He even wore a Caucasian sword- 
belt with his umform One day he brought me his shaslika, 
his sword, and asked me with some embarrassment whether 
there was among the Circassian prisoners one of the famous 
Caucasian silversmiths. He would so like to have his sword 
hilt decorated m the Caucasian way. I w'as glad to do him this 
favour, and got one of the men to make him a fine silver 
mount. From that day he had full confidence in me, and used 
to tell me all his troubles. 

The unrest in the town was very serious at the time. Crimes 
of every kind were committed every day, and the few military 
officials were quite unable to cope with the situation They 
were obliged to close their eyes to many of the activities of the 
baser elements in the town Fmally the commandant came to 
me, a beseeching look m his little grey eyes, and asked if I 
could persuade the Circassians to undert^e the policing of 
the town They would be well paid, and free to act as they 
saw fit, and to move about at will. It was the last consideration 
which led me to agree to his proposition, for it might prove 
the only way in which my Circassians could regain their 
freedom, and perhaps in the end their homes I therefore 
consented, and pointed out about fifty men whom I thought 
rehable and suited to the work. They started at once, but 
wi^n two days had come back to me in a great state of 
agitation. 

Murder and blood feuds were well known m the Caucasus, 
but the crimes they had to witness here were something 
entirely new to them They had seen murderers torture their 
victims in the most horrible way, and even mutilate the corpses 
after death. And, which was quite mcomprehensible to a 
Caucasian, they had seen men murder women They could 
not understand it, and declared that they would only carry on 
with the policing of the to^vn for the Reds on one condition 
namely, that they should be allowed to punish such crimes 
instantly and ^vlthout trial ^ This was granted to them, and 
from then on the worst criminals were shot immediately. 

One day a Commission arrived from Moscow to investigate 
the situation and emplojonent of the prisoners They must 
have looked up my previous record, for after the departure of 
toe Commission I was appointed, to my great surprise, as a 
speciahst '—that is, specialist for the care of horses I was 
made inspector for the government of Pskoff. The breeding 
of horses had been much neglected since the revolution and the 
F.A.H E. 
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Reds were begmnmg to be womed about suppbes of remounts 
The appointment seemed to me a gift from Heaven Smce I 
had recovered my health my thoughts had turned more and 
more to flight, but I had seen no possibilities of escape Now 
the Reds themselves gave me a chance I accepted the job 
with alacrity, but at first my every step was watched, so I had 
no alternative but to apply mysefl with zeal to the rebuilding 
of the Pskoff horse mdustiy, and managed thus to avert all 
suspicion 

The offices of the different administrations for agnculture, 
fishenes, transport, etc , were all m the same budding, and 
horse-breedmg now took its place among them I was given, as 
ivas usual with the Bolsheviks, an enormous staff of officials. 
I was given the rank of Commissar and a small salary, which 
I treated very economically in order to save some money for 
my flight I no longer had to live in the convent but got a clean, 
well-furmshed room m a cobbler’s house The shoemaker 
was a former non-commissioned officer of the Guards His 
wife had been maid to a landowner’s wife, but ternble pnvation 
had caused tuberculosis of the lun^, and she was now a very 
sick woman These good people looked after me admirably, 
and I was thankful for their kindness after the experiences of 
the last years As a Red Commissar I received ample rations, 
whde the people starved, and my landlady was delighted by 
the nee, butter, sugar, and meat I was able to bnng her — all 
luxunes which she had not seen for months 

In addition to my activities as a horse breeder I had other 
duties I had to read the French newspapers and translate 
parts for the Russian Press In this way I got some news of 
the outside world and could pass it on to my fellow-pnsoners, 
who naturally hungered for it My subordinates, who knew 
my title and former history, did not dare to protest against my 
authonty An order from Moscow was all-powerful 

I looked about me for experts whom I could set over the 
different branches of my department All owners of horses 
had on a given day to bring their animals to these officials 
who selected the best for breeding purposes, listed the stallions 
and foals, etc After I had experimented with the suitabdity 
of different stock as working or nding horses I assembled 
several small studs, and had naturally to make joum^ of 
inspection to outlymg parts of the country At first I was 
accompanied by officials who had to watch me, but after I 
had provided the Commissars who were over me with good 
horses they came to the conclusion that I was trustworthy and 
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might be allowed to make my taps alone I won the good 
graces particularly of one of the PskofF Commissars, a Lett, 
who had marned a baroness from Kurland This clever and 
amiable woman was far superior to her simple, good-natured 
husband, and made use of the fact to relieve the situation of the 
pnsoners and subordinates as far as'she could She earned 
many blessings from the less fortunate by her kind acts 

With me worked Colonel Roshin, who had formerly be- 
longed to a Finnish dragoon regiment, and had reached the 
Communist administration in the same way as I had He used 
to tell me about his fine estates in Finland, and his wife who 
had now been without news of him for years He had been 
awaiting his chance to escape the country for a long time, and 
we decided to pool our plans I had also found a young cousin 
in PskofF, a girl whose mother had died in prison and whose 
property in the Caucasus had been destroyed She was living 
with a very old aunt, and her future prospects seemed hopeless 
I felt I could not leave her behind, and she was quite ready to 
brave the dangers of flight. 

I started by asking places for both of them in my office 
Cousin Mane became my secretary, and Colonel Roshib an 
expert assistant I then obtained a pass which stated ; 

“ Comrade Tuganoff is Remoimts Inspector for the 
Government of Pskoff He is travelling on official business 
with his assistants and his secretary. All posts and awl 
and military offiaals are requested to give him every 
assistance in the carrj'ing out of his duties, and not to hinder 
him m any way ” 

I chose a good pair of horses and took them with me A 
foreigner who was working for the Bolsheviks but sympathised 
with our plan, lent me his servant, whom he could trust, as 
coachman and guide Then came the day when I set out on 
one of my tours of inspection. My cousm’s luggage was put 
into the carnage and we started southwards along the river 
Velikaya towards the Latvian frontier 

We were constantly stopped by Red sentries, but at the 
sight of my pass they let us go on We drove throughout the 
day until, late at night, we came to a tiny village on the frontier 
uhere the coachman had already arranged the next stage with 
a reliable man This was a rich peasant, who was w'aiting for 
us in front of his house where we were to stay until the following 
night ® 
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I noticed as I greeted him that he was very drunk, but he 
proved a polite and considerate host m spite of it He invited 
us mto the house and set a copious mem m front of us with 
' plenty of vodka, to which he apphed himself with zest We 
then went mto the next room to sleep 

I was woken by loud laughter and talking Our host had 
a visitor, a young Bolshevik Commissar of the neighbourhood 
who possessed a magmficent team of horses The owner of the 
house told me afterwards that the Commissar came to see him 
every few daj'S, ostensibly to talk to him, but in reality to enjoy 
the excellent vodka Although our host had been drunk he 
had not betrayed a word about our presence, nor had he ever 
allowed his Tsanst sympathies to be suspected 

In the evenmg we drove to withm half a mile of the frontier 
From there we had to go on foot Our host had arranged for 
men to be there to smuggle us over the hne for a large sum of 
money. I was thankful I had saved my pay as a Commissar, 
for the usual contraband earned by these men was sacchanne 
mto Russia and flax back mto Latvia, and they needed a large 
bnbe to smuggle humans 

We walked through the bushes m silence, the only sound 
bemg a slight splash from our steps m the marshy ground 
The actual frontier was marked by a stream which had to be 
crossed by a plank bndge. Our smugglers told us that the 
last lap which led past the Russian posts was unprotected, and 
that we must cover it wth all possible speed One of the men 
ran ahead to show us the way, followed by my cousin, myself, 
Roshin, and finally the other two smugglers brought up the 
rear carrymg my cousin's things We were almost across 
without any hitch having occurred, when by ill-luck Roshin 
lost his balance m the middle of the plank and fell into the water 
It was not deep and we soon hauled him out, but the frontier 
guards had heard us and opened fire Bullets whistled past us 
as we ran for the cover of a httle wood which was actually m 
Latvia We got there unharmed. We were safe , Red Russia 
lay behind us 1 
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FREDERICK HOUK LAW 

VNESIANS 1 Dark, tall, muscular 1 Great heads of 
nkly hair making them look gigantic ! Dark bodies 
ammg with coco-nut oil ! Faces streaked with paint ! 
incts going back over a thousand years of war and 
n I 

o huts I Clusters of thatched homes set irregularly 1 
laths and trails I The roar of mountain torrents ! 
intain peaks jutting blackly against the sky ! Jungle ! 
Jungle ! A tangle of forest, with ihurderous wild 
rushing the lives out of tall ceiba trees 1 
sun blazing down on a wild landscape ! Ridge upon 
lountains fadmg away into the blue distance, a maze 
a maze of mountains, a wild, heartless, evil country 
spirits of the dead sigh through the branches of the 
s 

ireful when you go into that village 1 They’re a bad 
men ! You know where yOu’ll sleep ? Don’t mmd 
ts won’t hurt you 1 They’ll put you m the haunted 
t laugh ! — ^the ghosts are there aU right 1 I know, 
here! They walk about at night — two women, 
men, you know, killed and eaten there long ago ! 
led their heads in with clubs and ate them ! Their 
Le, too ! Now those women walk at mght in that hut, 
It I They walk up and down, and wring their hands, 
and cry 1 They never touch any one, though — -just 
cry as if they didn’t see you Don’t mind them — ^the 
the ones to be afraid of. Be careful. Agree with the 
Don’t make them angry. " Don’t argue with them, 
n gifts Flatter them Tell them how good they are 
out just as soon as you can, and be glad you’re alive 
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Not very cheerful instructions 

One night I sat down by a tiny fire with a circle of grizzled 
old warriors, every one of whom had eaten white flesh The 
ends of two logs had been put together so that the ends burned 
slowly, making almost no smoke and almost no light, a cold, 
wicked fire All around rose the dark trees, edging the im- 
penetrable blackness of the jungle Not a face smiled , not a 
voice showed pleasantness In fact, there was scarcely voice 
at all, for the men spoke m low tones, and spoke little They 
were eating slowly, drinking occasionally I knew the name 
of that white man who had been clubbed to death and eaten 
I knew the fnghtful pumshment that had come upon the 
mountain people, their huts burned to the ground, their 
women and children killed without mercy, their warnors killed 
or scattered, everything that they had destroyed They knew 
It, too They hated all white men 

One dark, demon-looking warnor was the son of that 
cannibal chief who had treacherously struck the blow Yes, 
he hated white men more than did all the others, for he 
remembered his father, and he had his father’s fierce face and 
his father’s wld wishes 

I sat with these men and ate and smoked, now and then 
speaking in a low voice, only to be answered by a grunt or a 
turn of the head They looked at me with eyes that had no 
hint of fnendship 

The village to which I was to go lay far beyond, over the 
mountains, through the jungles, across the nvers, far, far m 
the interior Here with these men in the night there was 
ominous hatred , in the village — who knows what ? 

I went down endless slopes, threading narrow trails through 
the tangle of trees Native carriers went wth me, not one of 
them able to speak a word of English One, the son of a chief, 
was lighter in colour, finer in features, showing, perhaps, 
Polynesian blood mingled with the Melanesian He had the 
air of an anstocrat, the manner of a gentleman At night, 
because I felt that I could trust him, he slept by my side, 
bctu cen me and all others He was different mom the others, 
who were darker and fiercc-looking 

Day after day we plodded on The little trails broke in a 
thousand places, so that it seemed impossible not to become 
hopelessly lost, but the natnes never hesitated the slightest, 
either in the flaj^time or at night, for sometimes we had to keep 
on c\cn in the blackness On one such 'night, when I walked 
with the utmost care, guiding myself by the faint sound of bare 
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feet ahead and the steady roar of a mountain stream at the 
nght, I stumbled over a log, groped for something to catch 
hold of, and fell headlong into the torrent Instantly, the 
natives sprang to me and pulled me up dripping and ashamed 
They had not fallen. Why not ? After that they took me by 
the hand and led me. I moved my hand before my face, but 
I could not see it at all The mght was pitchy black, and a 
steady ram was falhng Neverthdess, those men saw They 
spoke when we came to a stone or a rock ; they walked on at a 
good pace, following the stream, followmg the trail, and finding 
their way down a mountam-side and at last to a village. 

All that village lay silent m the blackness of mght, not a 
light showmg anywhere, not a sound nsing, as we went past 
huts that I could sense rather than see, and came to the chiefs 
hut 


Surpnsed but courteous in his native way, the old chief 
made me welcome, helped me take off the wet, clmgmg khaki, 
and brought coco -nut oil to rub me ivith A dozen v^d figures 
grouped together m the place by the smouldenng fire ' My 
boys ” took my tin of army rations and heated it, boiled 
water for my tea, and set my dinner before me More than 
half of It I gave to the chief and his men, and they ate it with 
relish It was meat 1 They were tired of roots and fruit, and 
they longed for meat Eyes looked upon me from the half- 
darkness, dimly seen by the hght of my lantern I spread my 
blanket and lay down The chiefs son stretched by my side. 
The ram poured down upon the thatched roof. Rats rustled 
overhead The ends of two logs smouldered and cast flickering, 
ghostly shadows Still, lonely, and weird as it was, this was 
not yet the village against which I had been warned That lay 
beyond. 

The days passed, the nights came, the trails led on over 
ndges, down valleys, and through the jungles. Here and there 
clumps of mid taro raised their huge elephant ears Some- 
times, m such places, I saw bare-brfeasted girls diggmg for 
the roots Sometimes those girls followed me into a nearby 
village, I at the head of the strange little procession, m stained 
khaki and dirty white helmet, my bearers followmg me with 
my bundles and camera, covered, perhaps, with a great banana 
leaf, and a group of half-naked, gigglmg girls followmg m 
Indian file. I could never see the procession, for when I 
stopped the procession stopped I must go at tlie head. 

I walked knee-deep m mud, forded rivers or was earned 
across them by my men, lay and slept sometimes on sunny 
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banks, wondered at the uncanny bark of birds deep m the jungle, 
ate refreshing wild shaddock, exclaimed at acres of huge, 
glorious flowers, enjoyed the beautiful green of clumps of 
new bamboo, and looked up at huge trees that had stood for 
years as the homes of spirits Most of those trees were bemg 
slowly impnsoned by the wild fig that had crept up their 
sides as slender vmes and then had spread and spread, flattemng 
out and encircling the stem and the branches, eating the tree 
All Nature here was cruel All through the jungle banana 
stems tned to grow, but stronger plants shut off their hght and 
starved them into stunted, fruitless bemgs 

Then, at last, I entered the village one should avoid It 
lay m a hollow of the mountams, set far from ordmary reach 
Since the earliest days its people had been noted for warlike 
spirit, cruelty, and unrelenting hatred of all mvaders The 
tnatched huts stood here and there on a level piece of land not 
far from a rushing stream that battered etemdly against black 
rocks 

A wild-looking man with unusually dark face met us on the 
outskirts, and pointed the way to the chief’s hut. The chief 
himself, with several of his men, came out to welcome us 

The men were big, tall fellows wearmg only hip-cloths, 
men with great arms and chests, heavy negroid features, and 
rounded mops of hair. Some of them had their faces blackened 
with soot or streaked with white They were hard-looking, 
fighting men The chief was smaller, with better features, 
and not at all fierce-lookmg , on the other hand, he was 
obsequious m a way that seemed to carry with it a sneer, 
although no sneer was to be seen He was one of those men 
whom one instinctively distrusts 

“ Welcome,” he said ” All that I have is yours. Tell 
me what to do and I shall do it If you wish to eat you shall 
have the best we have If you wish to sleep my home is 
yours ” 

His w'ords were perfect, his manner was perfect, but at 
the back of both was an unexblainable something that made 
him more threatening than all his retinue of fierce-lookmg 
n amors 

The ritual of the tnbes demanded certain ceremomes 
when an honoured guest arnved, long and complicated ntes 
held in a great hut with the circle of old men and leaders all 
present 1 had gone through these ceremomes many times m 
other villages with other tribesmen, and I was accustomed 
to the words of question and reply, all in the native tongue. 
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On all other occasions I had felt harmony between the 
words and actions and the spirit, but now something was 
different. The courtesy was strained Every native eyed me 
in a new way. The gifts were too great, the emphasis on 
friendship too strong, dehght at my gifts too violent It was 
as if every one of the old men and village leaders said, “ We 
do all this for you, but we do it without our hearts. We are 
masters here, not you ” 

They pressed food and dnnk upon me until I could endure 
no more I declined, with fresh thanks. They insisted. I 
put it aside. They glowered as if at an msult, and urged more 
and more Were they purposely dendmg me, laughing m 
their hearts ? Were they trymg to find occasion for hot 
words and thoughtless action ? I remembered I had been told 
to do nothing to anger them. 

Of course I had amved at the end of day. The tropic 
mght had fallen hke a blanket. I lit my lantern and looked at 
the circle of dark faces, the gleaming eyes, the shmmg, muscular 
bodies, the masses of hair ffiat made every man a giant in size. 
All those men sat before me and stared. 

I lay down to sleep, havmg a r^ed platform at the farther 
side of the hut, put out my lantern — and wondered. AU was 
silent, as if no other human bemg were in the hut. Not a 
breath, not the movement of a foot, not the crackhng of a straw 
or twig — deep, black silence. I slept. From the deep sleep 
that follows hours of weary tramping over mountain-trails I 
woke with a bang, wide aw^e. Could it be I It was the very 
dead of mght, and yet, out there m the hut, close to me, the 
men were smging They had begun suddenly, and at the top 
of their lungs, with every mtention of givmg me alarm. 

I coughed to let them know I was awake. The singmg 

S ed as suddenly as it had begun Again there was deep, 
silence that lasted for a long tune. Then suddenly, 
without being preceded by a whisper even, the wild singing 
rose again m one mighty chorus What in the world could 
one do ? Evidently they were bound to make things un- 
pleasant I was alone, no other white man witlun miles and 
miles across the mountains. They did not speak Enghsh. -My 
knowledge of their language was limited to a dozen words, and 
those not at all suited to the occasion 

For a moment I wondered Then quick temper came to 
me rescue and I yelled out in angry English, ‘^Hey, yout 
Shut up ! You want me to come over there ? ” 

If they had understood they would have laughed. But they 
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didn’t All they understood was that I was angry and that I 
spoke as if I had power To my surprise, one by one those 
fierce-looking mountain men, paint and aU, crawled out of the 
hut without a word Absolute silence reigned and I slept 
Next mormng I woke and looked in surpnse at the sun It had 
been up over two hours 1 There was not a sound anywhere 
Was the village deserted ? I stepped to the door of the hut 
and the place came to life with an actual sigh of relief The 
whole village began to talk It had been afraid I might scold 
It agam 1 Psychology is a queer thmg 

That day a new trouble appeared Two men began to 
follow me about I had no way of findmg out whether they 
were guards or assassins One had a long nfle — and natives m 
that place were not accustomed to have rifles The other had 
a long, shinmg, wide bush-kmfe some three feet long Both 
were big, tall men, shock-headed and ^vlld They kept just 
about twenty feet to the back of me wherever I strolled — and 
both looked at me steadily — and neither one ever smiled I I 
hoped they would smile, but they did not They stared I 
remembered every story I had heard about that village, all 
about Its cannib^sm, all about its unforgiving nature, all 
about Its hatred of strangers 

“ Might as well be now as ever,” I thought I went back 
to the two men, gave them some t^e or so, spoke a word or 
two of their language — and then deliberately turned my back 
squarely upon them and walked away slowly I felt my back- 
bone npple m waves as it waited for the bullet or the knife or 
both together Neither came 

Meanwhile the men of the village — for the women all kept 
within doors — stood and stared ominously at me 

Something bad to be done If I were to stay m that place 
much longer ivithout some one smiling I should scream 

I remembered somethmg I had done in Greece once, when 
I was held up by the cholera At that time I had hned up some 
tno hundred Greeks m a perfectly straight Ime, takmg a long 
time to do it, and then I nad made an idiotic speech to them 
vhile they stared and wondered whether they or I were crazy 
Now’ I did the same foolish thing I took two of the half- 
naked sa\ ages by the arms, and got them to stand side by side 
Then, little by little, I lined up all the rest wth them It got 
to be a long hne, for the rest of the men m the place came to 
sec what was going on There it was at last, a long, straight 
hne of wild warriors of the mountains That was done I There 
was the line ! \\ hat to do next ? Speak to them ? Absurd I 
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Suddenly an idea flashed into my mind I remembered 
some simple gymnastic stunts I had learned in college, little 
muscular tricks that called for skill rather than strength. I did 
one of these, stopped, and motioned that all that crazy line was 
to dp the same thing. 

The men tried it They fell over. They rolled on the 
ground They bumped into one another — and the village 
laughed I That was good to hear 

I did more tricks of gymnastics, and the line of men re- 
formed and tried again. Again they fell or tottered — and 
laughed The ice was broken They laughed There was 
something that I could do that they couldn’t It amazed them 
that I should appear to be stronger than they — and they 
laughed at themselves ! 

I laughed, too, for certainly it was comical to see a long line 
of tall, muscular men, some of them barbarously painted, all 
of them half naked, all of them vath great bushy heads of hair, 
every one of them looking what they all were, descended from 
a thousand years of war and canmbalism — it was comical to 
see such men reel and fall trying to do childish gymnastic 
stunts ( 

After an hour of laughter they showed me some of their 
tncks of strength — and motioned for me to do what they did 
Then they laughed more than ever Laughter had come into 
the village, and whatever had been there before had vanished 
I had established myself as a man among men — or shall I say, 
as a cannibal among cannibals 

When I left that village and disappeared again into the 
welcome jungles, following my bearers, a long line of men 
from the village followed, even the men with the rifle and the 
kmfe They went \vith me some way on the trail .through the 
thick tangle Finally we came to a brook There they stopped 
I shook hands, waved good-bye, and went on 

They laughed — ^there in the jungle those cannibals laughed 
I have never been able to decide whether they thought me a 
crazy fool or a noble hero 
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GALES IN THE HURRICANE 
ZONE 

By 

ALAIN GERBAULT 

Alain Gerbault inherited a love of ships and the sea from his 
father He was brought up at Dinard, where the Breton fisher- 
men and their sons were hts friends, and it had always been his 
absorbing ambition one day to own a little craft of hts own After 
serving in the Flying Corps during the Great War, he bought the 
Firecrcst, a little racing cruiser, and this story tells of his ex- 
periences in the terrific gales he encountered in the Atlantic during 
his lone-hand cruise from Gibraltar to Neio York, when the wind 
almost stripped the Firecrest of her canvas and mountainous seas 
buned her under tons of water 

T he 9 th of August, sixty-four days out from Gibraltar, 
found the Firecrest about five hundred miles east of 
the Bermuda Islands, and approximately one thousand 
two hundred miles from New York, my port So, judging 
by experiences thus far, I reckoned that it would require 
about one month more to complete the voyage , but, at the 
same time, I knew the past was no guide to what there might 
be to come 

There had been rain squalls and a very confused sea all 
night The wand ^vas westerly, very strong, and dead ahead. 
I had shaped my course to pass south of Bermuda, and cut 
the Gulf Stream so far south as to get the benefit of its 
north-easterly current in carrymg me up to New York , so 
1 laid the Firecrest on the starboard tack and headed her 
south-^^cst 

The seas were runmng high and broke on board frequently 
throughout the afternoon The deck seemed constantly 
under water The narrow little cutter lay heeled over before 

<“4 
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the blast as she drove into the seas, burying her lee rad at 
times several feet under vyater. 

The deck was so badly washed that I had to keep the sky- 
lights and hatchways closed. This made it hot and uncom- 
fortable below dec^. Cooking imder such conditions was a 
difficult task. My forecastle was just wide enough to stand 
m between the stove on the starboard side and the water 
casks and the galley on the other. 

If, in a thoughtless moment, I set down a cup or dish, it 
was likely to be hurled spinning across the forecastle on to the 
opposite locker or the floor. My stove, too, had a habit of 
tossing a kettle of water, or a dishful of hot food, on my bare 
legs and feet * so I had to watch it carefully when the cutter 
was pitching about. 

That day a huge whale swam swiftly across the bow of the 
Firecrest, makmg the spray fly in a turmoil The monster 
was makmg approximately ten knots, and was very likely 
running beiore me sword fish, his natural enemies. 

The gale contmued throughout the night. I had put the 
Firecrest on the other track, heading noiSh-north-west, and, 
after trimmmg the sails so that she would hold to that course, 
let her take care of herself while I got what sleep I could in a 
bunk that seemed to be trying to leap from under me. 

I was up at four o’clock the next mormng, and got on deck 
just m time to get the mamsail down before a heavy gust that 
whipped the sea into flying scud, and would surely have 
stnpped the Firecrest of her canvas. 

It was dirty weather. A vicious wind was drivmg before 
it huge waves ydth high curlmg crests like Kipling’s white 
horses, and which bore down upon my lonely little craft as 
though bent on her destruction. When she plunged mto 
them she buried her bow under a smother of frosty green 
water that raced along the deck and flew in a sheet of spray 
mto the sails 

A great canopy of dull, leaden clouds hid the heavens from 
horizon to horizon, and battahons of stray storm clouds 
scurried past at lower altitudes, whilst gusts of ram pelted 
my face with stinging force 

I was drenched ; washed alternately with spray and rain * 
but It was warm and I wore little clothing. In fact, clothing 
was of little use under such conditions, for it only would have 

se^ed to keep me constantly wet. Without it I quicklv 
dned off 'i j' 

But there was nothing to lament over. This was the kind 
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of weather I had expected ; the kind that puts to the test a 
seaman’s skill and endurance, and the staunchness of his 
craft Far from being either distressed or awed by the 
majesty of ocean in a wrathy mood, I felt thrilled to the sense 
of combat Here was somethmg to fight, a worthy foeman, 
and I found myself singing snatches of all the sea songs I 
could remember 

“ For a soft and gentle breeze, 

I heard a fair one cry 
But give to me the snonng breeze 
And white waves heaving high. 

And white waves heaving high, my boy ! ” 

The Ftrecrest was plungm^ as though bent on becoming 
a submarine, and heeling heavily to the gusts The gale was 
blowing straight from the direction I wanted to sail, and she 
had to fight for every inch she gamed agamst it 

She was not making too bad weather of it, except for the 
strain on the bowspnt She was constantly burying it deep 
into the sea and prising it out agam As she flung it clear 
of the water I could feel the whole nggmg, mast, bowspnt 
and sails, ^ump, and the cutter shake from the sudden release 
from tension My faith m the bobstay was weak, and if it 
gave way m ohe of those jumps the bowspnt might go by 
the board 

The waves were runmng so high that it was difficult to 
take an observation Only when the cutter topped the crest 
of a sea could I get a glimpse of the distant nonzon, even 
when the flying cloudwrack above opened to give me a chance 
to shoot the sun However, I satisfied myself that I was m 
latitude 32 5^ and longitude 56 30 

Going below, I discovered that the Ftrecrest was shippmg 
a considerable amount of water Yet the skylight covers 
were closed as tight as I could get them, and all opemngs 
shut But the covers lifted enou^ when the seas broke over 
them to let a little water m each time The result was that 
everything below decks was becoming saturated 

The gale veered to the south-west m the afternoon, but 
showed no signs of dimimshing At seven o’clock I under- 
took to reef the staysail, but it got loose and was npping 
from foot to leech It was difficult to make and take m sau 
or do anything on deck with the boat leaping about and so 
often raked with the seas, but I managed to get the staysail 
below and roll the boom so as to show less mainsail 
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Tired and soaked as I was I could not afford to rest while 
the staysail was spht It was too necessary , so I stayed up 
nearly all night sewing it together again, and it was two o’clock 
next morning before I turned m There was a succession of 
squalls throughout the night, so I let the cutter he hove to, 
nding as easily as possible, but making no headway. 

Next day the gale blew itself out, leaving a rough sea 
runmng From now, and for about twenty-four hours, I 
had moderate weather, and took advantage of it to ply my 
needle repainng staysail, mainsail, and trysail by turns 

On Monday, 13th August, my observation showed that I 
had logged only about forty-five miles in twenty-four hours. 
I could not make much westing against these gales which were 
carrying me north of my course 

By the afternoon of that day the Ftrecrest was tossing m 
another fierce wmd and rough sea She laboured and pounded 
and buned her bowsprit in the solid green seas, putting a 
great stram on that stick and bobstay 

I was convinced by this time that a long bowsprit, such as 
the Ftrecrest earned, and the mam gaff (boom across the 
upper part of the mainsail) were a couple of nuisances for a 
man s^mg single-handed I determined, therefore, to get 
nd of the gaff once I reached New York, and to carry mstead 
a Marconi, or leg-o’-mutton mainsail, which should be 
balanced by a shorter bowsprit 

At last I gave up trying to repair one of the staysails, as it 
seemed likely to take all my twme 

Fierce seas broke over the cutter all that night Next 
morning everything in the forecastle was wet from the water 
that had been dnven in around the hatchway. On deck at 
four o’clock I found the Ftrecrest plunging into a strong head 
sea and trying to make what headway she could agamst the 
strong westerly gale There was a good deal of water on 
deck most of the time, as the seas still broke over her 

The barometer was very low, indicatmg that conditions 
were gomg to be worse Throughout the forenoon the gale 
kept increasing, until at ii a.m its force was tremendous, 
vand things were in sad disorder below decks owmg to the 
battering the little boat was receiving 

I had had difficulty in cooking breakfast, and was vainly 
attempting to boil nee for lunch when a green sea broke 
aboard and tlie kettle of hot water was tossed from the stove 
on to my knees Going on deck to see what damage had 
been done, I discovered that the wave had carried away the 
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hatch cover of my sail locker, a compartment m the extreme 
after part of the boat 

Holes were beginning to show m the mainsail and stay- 
sail, so I had to take them m This seemed a good opportumty 
to try out my sea-anchor, so I let her nde to it, with a spitfire 
Jib to steady her. I found, however, that there was little 
difference m the boat’s action, and that she could do nearly 
as well without it 

Many seamen claim that a sea-anchor is a great help m 
heavy weather when the winds are so high that it is impossible 
to carry any canvas to hold the vessel’s head to the wmd, but 
I did not find it so with my type of boat 

My experience appears to have been the opposite of nearly 
all that has been written about boats in heavy seas In any 
case I think the so-called danger of bemg caught m the trough 
of the seas does not apply to such a smaff boat as the Ftrecrest, 
for I found it didn’t matter much whether she was head, side 
or stem to the wind and seas when she had no way on If 
she could cany any canvas at all, I gave her a reefed trysail 
and a spitfire jib and found the motion easier 

It was necessary to cover that sail-locker hatchway with 
something' to keep the water out, so I plugged it with old 
sails m the best way I could 

Attcmptmg to cook supper that mght, the air pump on 
my stove, which forces the oil through a small hole m the 
burner, broke, and I had to give up cooking Also, although 
dead tired, I spent nearly the whole mght repainng the staysm 

The storm clouds cleared away next mommg, 15th August, 
and the gale moderated a httic I had been lettmg the Ftre- 
crest nde to the sea-anchor while repairmg the sails, but, just 
before noon, I hauled m the anchor with tnppmg hne, got 
the mainsail and jib on her, and by noon was under way agam, 
steermg north-west. 

This was the last occasion on which I used that sea-anchor 
It had proved of no real use , so why bother with it ? 

Witmn twenty imnutes after gettmg under way a squall 
strack the cutter and tore to nbbons lie staysail that I had 
been working on for ten sohd hours It was gone m a 
twinklmg 

The joke was certainly on me, and I was obhged to smile 
at the thought of all the hours spent sewmg those rags together 
only to have them whipped away m that fashion Then I 
hoisted a jib m place of them 

By this time I had been without sleep for thirty hours. 
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The Firecrest -was taking care of herself, so I turned in 
got a two-hour nap. Next day, in more moderate weat 
I put things shipshape down below, throwing overboard 
things I had found useless. This always gives consider 
pleasure, for it is one of the joys of the sea that you are 
obhged to keep with you things you dishke. 

Dorados were still trailmg the boat, but they were now 
shy to be lured within reach of my harpoon. On the follo\ 
day, however, I managed to coax one near enough to Sj 
him. He was a foot and a half long. I thought of my ac 
superiority, but I thought, too, that some stormy day t 
voracious fish might have their turn in reward of their teiu 
in following me. 

The Firecrest was logged some fifty to sixty miles a 
in the vanable weather that now followed. Frecjuent squ 
often with heavy ram, kept me busy handling sails. 

On 1 8th August the gales came on again ; my sails bi 
to rip ; parts of the rigging broke under press of sail, and 
leapmg of the cutter added to my discomfort. The pump 
out of order, too. The seas were also running high, an( 
night-time I was cold, wet, and tired, so took some qm 
to ward off a chill. 

The irony of it all was that after having been on s 
rations of water for a month I was now getting so much 
I could not get nd of it. It was also impossible to keep 
heavy rains and spray from coming through the sails 
which I had plugged the sail-locker hatch. 

The water had now risen to the levd of the cabm fl 
and, when the Firecrest listed, it splashed around m the loc 
and bunks, wetting and spoiling everything. 

On deck it was blowmg a regular hurricane. The 
was entirely obscured with thick clouds, hangmg so low 
thick that It seemed like night I had to reef the mau 
down until nothmg was showmg but its peak, the jaws oi 
boom and gaff being only four or five feet apart The 
became so high, and the boat labouring so heavily, th 
seemed at times as though she would jump the mast or 
her. The ram, too, came in slanting torrents, dnven bt 
a stmgmg blast and almost blinding me. Facmg it I c 
hardly open my eyes, and when I did I could have ha 
seen from one end of the boat to the other. 

For several days now I had been exposed to drenc 
rain and spray, the consequence bemg the skin of my h 
had become so soft that it was very painful to piiU on the rc 
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' Neither the baffling gales that npped th'e sails and set 
the lodcers awash, nor exposure to drenching seas and cutting 
rams were sufficient to bum the sea-fever out of my vems 
A man crossing the ocean alone must expect some distressing 
times Sailormen of ancient times, who rounded the Capes 
of Good Hope and Horn, had to fight for thejr hves and 
suifered more from cold and exposure I had a feehng, too, 
that there was a pretty good chance that some day the Firecrest 
and 1 would encounter a storm that wc should not weather 
The gale continued throughout the mght of the 19th of 
Au^st Sea after sea swept over the httle cutter, and she 
shook and reeled under them I was awakened often by the 
shock of the seas and the heavy hsting of the boat 

It was a dirty lookmg mommg on the 20th, and the chmax 
of all the gales that had gone before. It was the day, too, 
when the Firecrest came near to making the port of missmg 
ships As far as the eye could see there was nothing but an 
angry welter of water, overhung with a low-l^g canopy of 
leaden, scurrymg clouds, dnvmg before the gale 

By ten o’clock the wmd han increased to humcane force 
The seas ran short and viaously Their curhng crests racmg 
before the thrust of the wmd seemed to be tom into httle whirl- 
pools before they broke mto a lather of soapy foam These 

S ' seas bore down on the little cutter as though they were 
y bent on her destruction But she rose to them and 
fought her way through them m a way that made me want 
to smg a poem m her praise 

Then, m a moment, I seemed engulfed m disaster The 
incident occurred just after noon The Firecrest was sailmg 
full and by, under a bit of her mainsail and jib Suddenly 
I saw, towenng on my limited horizon, a huge wave, rearmg 
Its curhng, snowy crest so high that it dwarfed all others I 
had ever seen. I could hardly beheve my eyes It was a thmg 
of beauty as well as of awe as it came roarmg down upon us 
Knouong that if I stayed on deck I would meet death by 
being washed overboard, I had just time to climb mto the 
tigging, and was about half-way to the masthead when it 
Durst upon the Firecrest m-fury, burymg her from my sight 
mder tons of solid water and a lather of foam The gallant 
ittle boat staggered and reeled under the blow, until I began 
wonder anxiously whether she was going to founder or 
5 ght her way back to the surface 

Slowly she came out of the smother of it, and the great 
vave roared away to leeward. I shd down from my perch in 
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the rigging to discover that it had broken off the outboard 
part of the bowspnL Held by the jibstay it lay m a maze 
of rigging and sail under the lee rail, where every sea used it 
as a battering ram against the plankmg, threatenmg, at every 
blow, to stave a hole in the hull 

The mast was also siraying dangerously as the Firecresi 
rolled Somehow the shrouds had become loose at the mast- 
head There was now a fair prospect that the cutter would 
roll the mast out of her, even if the broken bowspnt failed to 
stave the hole it seemed trymg for. The wind cut my face 
with stinging force, and the deck was, most of the time, awash 
with breaking seas 

But I was obhged to jump to work to save both boat and 
life First I had to get lie mainsail off her, and, m t^ng to 
do so, found the hurricane held the sail so hard against the 
lee topping hft that I had to rig a purchase to haul it donm 
with the downhaul ; but I finally managed to get it stowed. 

It proved a tremendous job to haul the wreckage aboard 
The deck was like a shde, and the gale so violent that I had 
to crouch down m order to keep from being wrenched off the 
deck and hurled bodily into the sea. I clung desperately to 
the shrouds at mtervals The broken part of the bowspnt 
was temfically heavy, and I had to lash a rope around it 
while It was tossing about and buffetmg the side Several 
times It nearly jerked me overboard 

At last I had the jib m, and the bowsprit safely lashed on 
deck, but it was nearly dusk, and I felt worn out. That 
whipping mast had, however, to be reckoned with, and I 
could take no rest till at least an attempt had been made to 
get It tight So, gomg aloft on the shakmg stick, and clinging 
to It as It swung from side to side, I speedily discovered that 
the racking which held the port shrouds m a sort of eye had 
given away, 

Tivice I was swung clear of the ship, still clinging to a rope, 
to be dashed back agamst the mast with a bang. After nearly 
losing my hold more than once I found that I was too ex- 
hausted to make repairs that night, so slid down to deck to 
find the whole boat vibrating from the shakmg spar. 

I feared the deck might soon be opened under the strain 
of it, so, to steady it, I hoisted a close-reefed trysail, and filled 
her avay on the starboard tack, in order to let the starboard 
and undamaged shrouds take the strain. I then hauled the 
clew of the reefed staj^sail to wmdward, and hove to. 

With this nursing she rode a little easier, and the slatting 
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of the mast was not qmte so severe It was now nearly dark 
and the gale seemed to be moderatmg a httle, so I went below 
to get supper 

But when I tned to start a fire, neither of the two Pnmus 
stoves would work : so I had to turn m, himgry, cold, drenched, 
and exhausted, for the first time on the cruise sad, fagged out 
and fed up 

At this jpomt Bermuda lay only three hundred miles south, 
but New York at least one thousand miles away I knew, 
too, that It would be good judgment to head for the islands, 
and make repairs there before gomg on to New York; but 
I had set my heart on makmg the voyage from Gibraltar to 
the Amencan coast without touching at any port, and to 
abandon that plan was hcart-breakmg 

So much md I feel upon this pomt that I think I should 
not have cared if a wave had swept over us and earned the 
, Fitecrest to the bottom of the sea I tned vainly to sleep 
The mast was still slatting about so hard that I feared it would 
either tear up the deck or carry it away. For some hours I 
stayed m my bunk thinking the problem out with achmg head, 
and then suddenly decided to try the seemmgly impossible. 

I got up agam, and, as I needed food badly, began to work 
at the stoves, I filed down three sail needles and broke them, 
one after another, before I could get one small enough to 
clear the hole through which the kerosene was fed to the 
vaponsmg burner. And it was nearly dawn before I got the 
burner workmg, but I was then able to cook a breakfast of 
tea and bacon 

This dispatched I began to fed ashamed of the mdecisions 
of the mght before I felt ready for the battle agam, and I 
detennmed to sad through thick and thm to New York, the 
goal of the trip 

On going on deck agam I found that, though the gale had 
moderated a httle, it was still blowmg hard, and the sea 
tremendous 

The mast had to be steadied at all costs, and the damaged 
riggmg repaired It was hard to climb on the swmgmg stick, 
and It was harder to stay on it at all With legs around the 
crosstrees I had to work head downward In that position 
It took me more than an hour to put a rackmg seizmg around 
the two shrouds where they came close together at the mast- 
head Then, dropping down to the deck, I set the shrouds 
taut with the tumbuckles just above the rail. The mast 
was now as safe as I could make iL 
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But there was still the broken bowsprit to repair, and I 
found it was a job for the carpenter’s saw and axe. With 
these tools I cut a slot in the broken end of the stick, slid it 
into position and fastened it there with the iron pm that 
originally held it in place, pus gave me a jury bowspnt 
eight feet shorter than the original one 

As It proved, however, the hardest part of the job had 
still to be done, for I had to make a bobstay to hold down the 
end of the bowsprit. This I did by cuttmg a piece from the 
anchor-chain, and shacklmg it mto a nn^olt fixed mto 
the cutter’s stem just below the water line To do this I had 
to hang head downward from the bowsprit, near the stem, 
to reach t^t ringbolt under water The consequence bemg 
that as her bow rose and fell she alternately dipjped me two 
or three feet under water and brought me out dnppmg and 
sputtermg, to repeat the dose again and again 

I dorrt quite know how I managed to complete the job, 
but it certainly had to be done, and, at the expense of many 
unwilling driidcs of sea water, the shackle was got into place 
and bolted there. 


As though in sullen irony, no sooner was this work finished 
than the gale suddenly moderated. It was just as though the 
elements were acknowledging that they were defeated, and 
were surrendering to the gallant little craft. 

Taking advantage of this milder weather I made two 
observations, and located myself in latitude 36 10 north, and 
longitude 62.06 west. My position was thus about 800 miles 
from New York as the crow flies, but about 1000 to 1200 
miles of actual sailmg distance. 

Although utterly exhausted I was sustained by a keen 
sense of satisfaction. So much so that I went to work repainng 
the pump, and soon found the cause of the trouble. A bit 
of a match had stuck in the valve, and this out I got it workmg 
again. After two hours of pumpmg the boat became clear 
of water, for I could hear tiie pump suckmg dry , always a 
joy to a seaman’s heart. 

Going aloft to make sure the standing nggmg was secure, 
I found the stays had chafed against the mast. It would 
therefore reqmre careful handhng to brmg the mast mto New 
York whole. Under the shortened bowspnt and reduced 
headsails the Fzrecrest was badly balanced, so that when I set 
pe mamsail again I had to reef it by four turns of Ae boom 
in order to be able to steer at all ; the consequence being 
that when saihng close-hauled she made much leeway. 
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I had, however, finished the repair work, so, lashing the 
tiller, I set my course for New York, and then fell exhausted 
on my bunk 

I had been, m succession, yacht hand, cook, ngger, 
carpenter, skipper, and navigator, and, although absolutely 
done, was rather pleased with myself m consequence 



I CAME ALIVE OUT OF 
DEATH VALLEY 

Bj 

JAMES MILLIGAN 

The writer of this story is a man who, in his own words, 

‘ didn't stay honest. '' He saw Jus father lynched as a child, 
%nd he grew up hard, bitter and reckless The adventure he 
recounts here befell him just after he had spent some tune — very 
unwillingly — as cook on a cattle ranch He had betrayed the 
movements of the herds of cattle to a cattle thief, then being 
found out, had narrowly escaped So Milligan judged it better 
to put as much distance as possible between himself and that 
cattle ranch. 

W HILE I rode I had only one thought m my mind — ^that 
the district I was in lay within a few miles of two 
borders : the State border dividmg New Mexico from 
Texas, and the International border dividing Old Mexico 
from the Umted States 

Four or five hours after nightfall I saw lights ahead, and 
presently I rode into a small town. At first I thought I’d left 
the United States and that I was m Mexico, but when I asked 
a passer-by where I was, he told me the town was Las Cruces, 
and then I knew it was New Mexico I had struck 

I rode nght through the town and on for another hour. 
I still felt too darned near Texas for comfort. Before dawn 
I lay down on the open range, and slept for an hour or two. 

When I got up I was sore Mth nding, but I mounted again 
and rode on I rode the pony every day for a fortmght, and tiien 
I sold It and went on on foot. My destmation was Califorma 
« « * « « 

One day, not long after crossmg the Califorman border 
out of Nevada, I hit a tiny place called Mojave. A God-for- 
saken nuserable village it was, but it had a saloon, and it was 
the first inhabited place I’d struck for a long time, because I’d 
been trailing through the Mojave Desert, so I was mighty 
glad to find it. 
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I went to the saloon for a start and drank three beers, 
one after another, to wash my throat clear of sand I had just 
finished my third and was calhng for my fourth, when a big 
tough-lookmg guy m a white sombrero came and slapped his 
palm on the bar just beside me and said . 

“ This one’s on me, stranger ” 

I glanced at him m surprise 
" It suits me,” I said “ Have it your own way ” 

He called for a drink for himself, and we drank together 
" I’ve been watchm’ you,” he said. “ Sizm’ you up, you 
might say ” 

“ Well ? Reached any verdict yet ? ” 

He rolled and ht a agarette 

“ Yeah . My verdict is that you ain’t travellin’ for 

pleasure ” He glanced down at my shabby clothes 

“ — ^Nor yet for the good of your health ” 

” You’re dead right. But where is all this health-talk 
bn^ng us ? ” 

The man ignored the question. 

“ Ever swung a pick ? 

Too often,” I answered quite truthfully, remembenng 
Klon^ke days. 

“ Ever worked with mules ? ” 

" Sure,” I said — not so truthfully this time 
The man m the white sombrero shot out the third of his 
rapid-fire questions : 

” Like a job ? ” 

“ How much ? ” I could be terse too. 

“ Forty a week.” 

” That’s good pay What’s the job — crowning old ladies 
with a pick ? ” 

“ Worse Lookm’ for gold m Death Valley ” 

I knew that name I’d beard old prospectors m Alaska 
talkin g about Death Valley They had all agreed there was 
gold there, but that it was so dangerous to enter the place 
that It wasn’t worth all the gold m the world to nsk one’s neck 
m It 

The Valley, although quite small, was particularly easy to 
get lost m. It was subject to a certam kmd of wmd peculiarly 
Its own which stirred up the sand and changed me whole 
aspect of the landscape ai^ter an hour or two, blotting out old 
landmarks and erecting new ones, burymg new bones and 
uncovering old ones — ^bones of men who had lost their hves 
seekmg gold m the place. And at the same time as it obhter- 
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ated the landmarks whereby men hoped to find their way m 
and out of the place, it obliterated the landmarks that led to 
places where gold had been struck, so that a man might strike 
an El Dorado on one trip into the Valley and never be able to 
find his way back to it 

Such was the place this stranger was invitmg me to try 
as a rest-cure, and frankly I wasn’t particularly attracted to the 
notion 

“ Death Valley, eh ? That’s somewhere close to these 
parts, ain’t it ? ” 

"No more than a mile or two from where you’re standin' 
right now,’’ said the other man " If you goes a little way 
up the road, you’ll see the gap in the hills that leads into the 
Valley This place is the nearest folks live to the Valley 
And hsten, buddy, the gold’s there I seen it myself Why, 
I could walk to it with my eyes shut ” 

I’d heard talk not unlike that before 


“ If’s that’s so, why give somebody else a rake-off out of the 
takings when you could keep the whole works for yourself ? 
And, anyway, why pick on me to be the lucky guy ? ’’ 

" I’ll tell you about that You gotta understand that the 
climate irf Death Valley’s so bad that the only safe thing to do 
is to go in for spells of a couple of weeks only, then come out 
again — besides, don’t forget we gotta carry all the water we’re 
gonna need for ourselves an’ the mules. Well, don’t you see 
it’s gonna pay me better to pay another guy to come with me 
so I can bnng out double the quantity of gold at the end of the 
two weeks ? 

I sure do — but I still don’t see why you need to pick on 


me 


" Because you blew into this joint at the right time, an’ 
because you look like a guy who could use some dough, that’s 
why I been waitin’ round this burg for ever a week for an 
old partner who was cornin’ in wth me. But he ain’t arrived, 
and I ain’t waitm’ no longer for him. Well — coming with me ? ” 
“ I’ll come,’’ I said. 


The man with the white sombrero, whose name was Pete 
(I never knew him as anything else but that), had the mules 
and all the prospecting kit ready for the tnp ; and we started 
off next day. 

_ When we came into the Valley, I didn’t think it so bad 
it wasn t any hotter than the other parts of the Mojave Desert 
1 d struck already, and in fact looked very much the same as 
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the Other parts — low dunes, heat, and sand-swirls , and that 
was all there was to it 

Pete acted like a man who knew his way about When we 
entered the valley, we headed straight m a certain direction, 
and didn’t swerve from it We went ahead steadily for a whole 
day , then Pete yanked his blanket off the mule he was leading 
and flung it on the sand 

“ Here’s the place We camp here,” he said 
How he knew the spot, I couldn’t figure out at all All 
around us there was nothmg to be seen but sand„ and there 
were no landmarks of any sort However, I reckoned that he 
knew what he was doing I was being paid a ^t rate, and it 
didn’t matter to me whether he struck gold or not 

Next day we started digging, and I began to wonder why 
we’d brought picks along with us at all, for it was nothing but 
shovel-work on the soft sand For three days we dug, and were 
gettmg pretty deep, and then a wind sprang up Within a few 
seconds of it startmg, we were right in the middle of a hundred 
per cent sandstorm, and, after an hour or so of it, the big hole 
It had taken us so much labour to dig was completely filled 
in again 

Durmg the storm, we had just lam doggo mside our tent, 
with the mules well tethered — there was notlung else we 
could do, and I felt like howhng when we came out to find 
nothmg but unbroken sand where our hole had been Pete 
didn’t worry, though 

“ It don’t signify,” he said cheerfully ” That’s just Death 
Valley all over Nevermind We’ll just have to start in diggin’ 
all over agam, that’s all ” 

And we did For a week we dug, until we’d a hole twice 
the size of the first one There was no sign of gold yet, but 
Pete was sure we’d come on it soon enough As a matter of 
fact, I was begmmng to get a bit worned about the way Pete 
kept so darned cheerful, whatever happened , also about the 
queer way he was gomg about his prospectmg 

By that time, too, I was begmmng to have worries of a 
different kind For one thmg, there was the heat Sometimes 
It rose as high as 130 degrees, and was hardly ever below 100 
Then my body broke out m large patches with warts — or nut- 
boils— large brown gathenngs which itched horribly and kept 
bursting with a brown discharge that appeared to set up other 
boils wherever it touched the skm Pete told me these abom- 
inauons were the result of dnnkmg the stale water we had been 
obhged to brmg from beyond the Valley 
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These weren’t the worst pests either. My ill-used carcass 
became a hunting-ground for the “ greenback-lice ” that 
flourish locally These are repulsive creatures much bigger 
than the common louse, and twice as voracious They seem 
to possess the same sort of ability for changing their colour 
as the chameleon does Against a black surface they became 
black, and on the skin they adopted a light green colour — hence 
the name When we came out, I had thought that a fortmght 
wasn’t too long to stay at a spell in Death Valley — now I began 
to wonder 

On the eleventh day, the second sandstorm came And 
when It did, it just about finished me 

One of the mules had strayed, and I chased him I was 
just about fifty yards from the mule and a couple of hundred 
from the camp, when the wind started in to work 

The mule was off like a shot, gallopmg away into the veils 
of the flying sand I let the brute go, and started back to the 
camp The sand was blowmg up thicker and thicker, and 1 
was scared 

I hadn’t gone ten yards before I was more scared still — I 
couldn’t see the camp Nothmg but a thick blanket of 
driftmg sand, vnth myself m the middle of it, shut off and caught 
as securely as a fly in amber 

I tried to cheer myself up by saymg I knew quite well in 
which direction the camp lay, and that I couldn’t miss it 
Roughly two hundred yards — I’d take just two hundred paces, 
and that ought to land me there — it wouldn’t do to go past , 
that would be fatal 

I started walking, counting my paces carefully One- 
mnety-eight, one-ninety-nine, two hundred . , And still 
there was nothing about me but the sand 

Maybe it was more than a couple of hundred yards : I’d 
go on another ten paces I did — ^nothing ! 

Another ten paces — and I was getting real frightened by now 
. . Still nothmg but sand — sand under my feet — sand filling 
the air — sand in my eyes and mouth 

I lost my head I ran round in circles, my head bent, half- 
blinded, calling out to Pete like a lunatic . 

The sandstorm didn’t stop for maybe two hours — but how 
long It was I’ve no exact idea By the time it was over, I was 
deaf and blind and stunned I remember looking about me m 
wonderment to find the air clear of sand I could see, I could 
see the hot blue sky and the placid dunes all round me But 
that was all Of the camp there was no sign. . . . 
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I was lost, and I knew it A new fear gnpped me • already 
I was feeling ray tongue dry and hard with thirst 

I began to walk I walked till sundown, and all through 
the mght In the morrang there was still nothing to be seen 
about me but the endless hillocks of sand I went on walking, 
in an agony of thirst by now, and, when noon came, I could 
walk no farther Twice I dropped m my tracks, and the 
second time I couldn’t get up agam. 

The next thing I remember is a tmy drop of water — 
sweeter and fresher than any nectar — on my parched tongue 
Then another drop It was like coming unexpectedly into the 
Kingdom of Heaven 

I opened my eyes and saw a brown-bearded face lookmg 
down at me I shouted and laughed at the man, calling him 
Pete — ^but It wasn’t Pete 

“ Take it easy, pal,” said the stranger. “ You’ll be outa 
this sand-pit in a coupla shakes ” 

I closed my eyes again Maybe I fainted agam, maybe I 
slept At any rate when I woke again I was lymg m a bed 
What a bed 1 It was so soft and clean that I just had to go off 
to sleep again. ' 

• « • 41 • 

I was in the saloon back m the village of Mojave Some 
old prospector beatmg it out of Death Valley had found me 
and brought me along I was darned lucky, they told me, to 
get out aUve — and so was the old guy who^d brought me out 
Who the old fellow was I never found out , for I never 
saw him He just dunmed me m the keeping of the saloon- 
boss, then beat it out of town, saying he didn’t want to waste 
time m gettmg as far away from Death Valley as he could I 
was sorry I’m not a fellow who’s too grateful for services 
rendered, but I’d like to have thanked that guy 

They were good to me m that saloon, especially when I 
told them I was ivillmg to work m the bar for my board And 
they knew how to attend to me, for I wasn’t the only one by a 
long chalk that had been earned out of Death Valley into that 
jomt , and I was out of bed in a couple of days 

The first thmg I thought about was Pete I told the 
saloon-keeper that I’d left my partner m the Valley, and sug- 
gested sending a search-party for him 

“ Pete ? ” said the saloon-boss “ Was he a big guy with 
a nhite sombrero and a cataract m one eye ? ” 

” That’s him ” 

The boss whistled 
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“ Say, buddy, I wonder if you knew the company you was 
travellmg in ? That guy Pete is nutty as a fruit-cake He 
went mto the Valley once years ago an’ came out ravin’ mad 
He’s been mad ever smce, an’ keeps goin’ back, swearm’ he 
knows where there’s a heap of gold Maybe his madness helps 
him, for he’s the only guy I know who ever comes out again 
regular ” 

“ God ! ” I exclaimed. “ A looney ! You don’t mean 
he’s dangerous ? ” 

“ Not as a rule But he gets plumb murderous if anybody 
says he don’t know where his pocket of gold is If you’d said 
anythmg like that, he mighta killed you 1 ” 

“ So that's what was wrong with Pete I thought he was 
queer . . , D’you think he’ll come out again this time ? ” 

“ I guess so.” 

He did The very next day, Pete wandered into the bar 
as casually as though he just stepped m from across the road 
I was serving behind the bar, but he didn’t give me a second 
glance 

“ Weaver’s gettm’ mighty warm,” he remarked as I set 
up his drink 

I said nothmg about the wages he owed me. Somehow, I 
thought it better not to. 



ESCAPE FROM THE FOREIGN 
LEGION 


By 

mCHAEL DONOVAN 

After serving for eight months in the French Foreign Legion, 
the author decided to escape with a friend from the fort at 
Ainalager, where they were stationed This is the story of 
Donovan's adventures follamtng his escape, the death of his 
fnend who was shot by an Arab, and the terrible privations he 
suffered before reaching a port where he, succeeded in boarding a 
Ftfeshire trader bound for Scotland 

A ND so It went on, day after day, week after week; 
h\ shortage of food, shortage of water, excess of heat, 

-^excess of thirst, excess of fatigue , occasional shots 
fired at us, occasional glimpses of Arab snipers , occasional 
new notches added by myself to the hand-grips of different 
machme-guns with a figure scratched over them, sometimes 
five, sometimes twelve, sometimes twenty , and rare, oh 1 so 
rare returns to the fort for a penod of “ rest ” , then a novelty — 
an unwelcome novelty — busy as bees behmd the line on road- 
making, road-repairmp, fort-buildmg, railway-laying, always 
with a corporal standing over us, a corporal with a revolver 
at his belt , then back agam to stockade headquarters for other 
spells of outpost duty Dunng one of these we were stranded 
on a hilltop for ten days with only four days’ rations It can 
be better imagined than descnbed So the weeks passed, 
lengthened mto months, and the months too shpped from the 
Future mto the Past. 

But a climax was approachmg 

With every new day that came, I felt as if it would be on 
us by nightfall I knew not what that climax was, but I 
could almost see it m shapeless outlme hovering over our 
heads Was it death ? I did not know, anci I did not 
^e overmuch Life and death were all the same to me. . . 
But It was not death 

4M 
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It came at last, that clima^. Unmistakable. 

The negro had taken a beautiful gold nng, set with a fine 
red stone, from the finger of an Arab whom we had killed 
dunng an attack on our stockade. I had been struck by its 
beauty and the negro, noticmg my admiration, had given me- 
the nng to keep. 

Two or three days later, when our relief arnved, we were 
transferred to the fort for a few days’ rest. As luck would 
have it^ some one saw me showing the nng to Miller, and 
informed the sergeant. All valuables taken From dead Arabs 
are Legion property, I ought to explain, and presumably the- 
sergeant thought this too good an opportunity to be wasted 

He summoned Smithy, the negro, the German and I to< 
appear before him with full kits, made a thorough exammation 
of the kits, and then told us to stnp to the skm 

This was the order I most feared, for I earned the nng 
by means of a string round my neck, and I realised that he 
would see it immediately I took off my shirt We knew 
better than to disobey him, however, and soon all four of us 
were standmg before him — ^without a stitch of clothing on 
our bodies. 

As I feared, the sergeant “ spotted ’’ the rmg at once, and 
came up to me and closely exammed it. Then he suddenly 
twisted his hand in the cord and pulled it tight around my 
throat, apparently meamng to strangle me.^ 1 put my hand 
up to my neck to prevent the stnng cutting into the flesh, 
but his hand was quicker than mine, and I lost all consciousness 
of what followed by reason of that blow to the face which he 
gave me. 

When I came to, Miller and Smithy were trj'mg to get me 
dressed agam. I found I was bruised from head to foot 
My nbs ached when I touched them, and from what Miller 
and Smithy told me, and from the evidence of my own body , 
It seems that the sergeant had tried to kick me to death The 
bruises were vith me for a fortnight 

That incident decided me. Death was far preferable to 
an existence of this kind. It was increasingly apparent that 
the sergeant hated me, and would sooner or later find an 
excuse to shoot me 

But in any case, even without the sergeant’s brutality, 
existence in the French Foreign Legion was nothing better than 
a slow living death, with no hope of any betterment until 
some Arab bullet or Arab knife put an end to my career. . . . 
Algeria — Morocco — they were positive hell-spots . . . The 
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■whole Legion some devilish mvention transcending all the 
genius of the Spanish Inquisition This was hell, and I 

must get away before my mind perished 

I told Miller later that day that I was ready to make 
an attempt to escape “ The sooner the better,” I added 
“ Aye, aye, Mick,” said Miller, quite unconcernedly, “ the 
morn’s night ” 

“ What about the guards ? ” I asked 
“ I’ll look after the ^ards,” he said abruptly, and he kept 
his word too He did '* look after the guards,” to some 
purpose 

When Miller left me, I felt that I must ask Smithy to join 
us m the attempt, but all I got from him was a pitying look 
Since coming to Morocco, Smithy had sunk deeper and 
deeper mto me slough of despair and had recently suffered 
other fits of -violent msanity Three times he had run off 
into the darkness, screaimng like a fnghtened child, when 
we were at the headquarters-outpost, and three times had 
Miller and I brought him back to safety after quietening him 
by a blow over the head -with the butt-end of a nfle To all 
intents and purposes. Smithy was a madman 

I would be the same too, I thought, if I had another 
month of this hell, and my determination to escape at once 
became the stronger by reason of that pitying look on Smith’s 
piteous face It was now or never, three words which kept 
me awake for hours that night while my tired, bruised body 
■was crymg out for sleep 

Miller came to me early the next mormng and told me to 
get hold of as much food and ammumtion as possible He 
would do the same, he said He suggested that sunset would 
be the best time to go off — ^whenever darkness fell — and I 
agreed with the proposal, my heart beatmg the faster at the 
mere thought of it 

Straightaway I set about the task he had given me, and 
in all managed to gather thirty rounds of ammumtion, two 
tins of fish, one tm of bully beef, and one rmg of bread The 
cartndges I secreted about my body, the food and my water- 
bottle I put into a haversack, and then began the most difficult 
task of all — awaiting the coming of darkness 

Never had there been a longer day than that Sunset 
seemed to be hours and hours later than normally But at 
last It came, and Miller and I lowered ourselves over the 
wall of the fort in the short spell of darkness which preceded 
the nsing of the moon 
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We lay in the sand for a minute, scarce danng to breathe, 
but the gloomy silence that enfolded the fort reassured us 
that we had not been seen, and then we nudged one another 
and pointed to the guard stationed twenty yards or so from 
where we lay. 

I will draw a veil over the happemngs of the next ten 
mmutes or so But I will satisfy your curiosity to some 
extent by saying that Miller lost his knife and that the butt- 
end of my nfle became wet and sticky to the touch ; also 
that the German sergeant who had hated me did not hate 
me any longer. . . . He ceased to hate any one m that fateful 
ten minutes, for a well-thrust knife penetrated his black, foul 
heart and hn died. He died f . Also, a night guard who 
violated the best traditions of the Legion by asking a question 
before pressing trigger paid dearly for his breach of duty. 
He, too, died But his was a more honourable death than 
that which we gave the sergeant 

We were free We were free WE WERE FREE ! . . . 
And we lost no time m putting as much distance as possible 
between ourselves and the fort. We covered fully twenty 
miles that night, I warrant Indeed, I think twenty-five 
miles would be a more accurate estimate 

Fear as well as hope gave speed to our feet, and dawn 
came much sooner than we wished We had nothmg to 
guide us on our way, of course, except the twin-mountains 
away to the east, and although these were not visible to us 
at all — It required daylight and the extra height of the fort- 
tower to brmg them into view — we knew we were heading 
m their direction, and the north star looked down on us and 
gave Its ready assistance 

We halted at dawn and began to look around for a hiding- 
place Daylight travellmg would have been madness, we 
knew, bnnging with it the certamty of discovery, and eventually 
we found a small cleft between two huge pieces of rock, mto 
which we squeezed ourselves with nght goodmll Here we 
had our first meal, washing it down with a small drink. Water 
would be as scarce as diamonds before long, we knew, and 
from the very first we agreed on “ iron rations ” for the whole 
of the journey. 

Immediately the little meal was over, we tossed a com to 
ascertain which one of us would sleep while the other kept 
watch Miller won, and at once lay down as best he could 
in our cramped quarters, while I sat at the entrance to the 
aperture with the nfle over my knees We had only one nfle 
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ivith U3, I would bke to mention, and throughout the night 
had taken turn about of carrying it, a practice we continued 
on subsequent stages of the journey We had at first 
thought of carrying a nfle each, but had given up that plan 
on account of consideration of weight Two rifles would 
be more of a hindrance than a help we had eventually 
agreed 

My position at the entrance to the cleft in the rocks allowed 
a view in only one direction, but months of outpost duty 
had taught me to “ see ” with my ears as well as with my 
CTes, and I had no fear that any one could come within appreci- 
able distance of our hiding-place without my heanng them 

I had been sitting for roughly half an hour when the 
whole of my body developed an extraordinary itchiness No 
sooner did I scratch my arms than my legs began to itch 
Then the itch spread to my feet, my hands, my breast, my 
head I looked around, irritated and puzzled, and to my 
intense disgust saw that the cleft m the rocks was simply 
swarming with little red ants — thousands and thousands of 
them They were on ray boots, my legs, my arms, my head 
— ^they were everywhere — and I could feel lumps nsmg all 
over my body 

I turned to Miller to find out what he was thinkmg about 
this surprise assault, and could not resist a smile when I saw 
him simply smothered m ants , but he was sound asleep, and 
knew nothing whatever about the new enermes ij-ie had made 
The half-humorous, half-senous thought went through my 
mind that he might be eaten to death if he were allowed to 
sleep throughout this mass attack, and I gave him a prod with 
my foot which awoke him very quickly He gazed around 
for a second or two, no doubt wondenng where he was, then 
when he spotted two hundred or three hundred ants patrolhng 
his arm, the look which came to his face was conucal m the 
extreme Most of them had had a bite at him, I reckon, 
for he began to throw his clothes off as qmckly as if his life 
depended on the speed with which he became naked I soon 
followed his wise move, and for the next thirty minutes we 
were exceedingly busy m cleanng ourselves of that section of 
the ants’ army which had found its way into our clothes 

The cleft m the rocks was the home of these ferocious 
little insects, it seems, and naturally enough they resented 
our straying into their domain But it was broad dayhght 
by this time, and it would have been the height of folly for 
us to go off now in search of another hiding-place, so we 
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remained all day in that cleft, no whit less industnous than 
the proverbially-industnous inhabitants of it They gave us 
no rest and we gave them no rest, hence our first day of freedom 
passed \vithout my having a wink of sleep. Miller had only 
the half-hour’s sleep which I previously mentioned 

Fortunately, we were not disturbed by any human being, 
whether Arab or legionnaire We seemed to be well off the 
beaten track, and the fact that we had crossed only a few 
camel-paths on the previous night and had encountered no 
real roads worth the name, encouraged us to think that we 
were well clear of Legion forts 

Darkness drew m at last, we gladly left the ants to enjoy 
sole occupancy of the rock-cleft, and the second mght’s march 
began The journey was uneventful, as was our journey of 
the next night, and the next, and the next, and I feel that I 
can pass over five mghts and days as unworthy of special 
mention. We went over hdl and plam m a straight line, 
followmg faithfully the instructions of the north star, going 
as quickly as we reasonably could and sticking to shelter 
durmg the hours of daylight 

On the fourth night, I must add, we were lucky enough 
to stumble on an oasis Here we had a welcome meal of 
prickly pears and wild figs, washed down by copious draughts 
of beautiful cold water We filled our canteens with the 
precious water, stuffed as many pears and figs into our pockets 
and haversacks as we could carry, and off we went once again, 
wonderfully refreshed and wonderfully cheerful 

On the fifth mght — by this time we had left the twin- 
mountams far behmd and had crossed the Legion railway 
line — we decided that we had come as far east as was necessary 
and then, still with the north star as our sole guide, we turned 
due north , . . north to the coast, north to the Mediterranean, 
north to home. 

We maintained a surprisingly good pace despite the fact 
that we were avoiding all roads ; and on the sixth night had 
begun to congratulate ourselves on accomplishing almost half 
ot our journey free of hitch, when a cruel blow feU on us. . 
Miller suddenly became blmd 

His eyes remained open, but he could not distinguish 
anything that was more than a few mches from his face He 
was as helpless as a child It was sun-blmdness, I suppose 
^ cause. It was a savage stroke, 

X^rds cannot describe how my heart went out to him m 
his affliction, nor can they indicate a tenth part of the courage 
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With which Miller endured his shattenng misfortune In the 
darkness, he was as bhnd as if he had no eyes at all, yet he 
urged me not to alter our plans in any way 

" Go on, go on, maybe I’ll be all nght m the momm’, 
Mick,” he said, when I told him I would look about for a 
place in which we could spend the raght “ Go on, go on,” 
he repeated, with a laugh, “ a Scotsman tak’s a lot o’ kilhng, 
ye ken ” 

I knew the effort it had cost him to loke of the darkness 
that had fallen over his eyes, and I swallowed a great lump 
in my throat and resumed the march, with Miller’s hand in 
mine 

On we went Never will I forget that night as long as I 
live We stumbled over rocks and stones, we fell often to our 
knees, every bone in our bodies was sore and asking plaintively 
for rest, yet Miller still urged “ Keep going, Mick , I’m sure 
I’ll be right in the momm’ Keep going, Mick I’m 
sure I’ll be all nght ” 

Melancholy thoughts filled my mind What would be 
the end of this adventure ? Our food was finished, our pears 
and figs were fimshed, our canteens were nearly empty 
what would be the end of it all ? Was this to be the 
last adventure of my life ? Were we just marchmg on to 
death ? 

So sorrowful were my thoughts that I beheve I would 
have welcomed death just then Painless death — ^what a 
relief it would have been ! Miller’s affliction was my 
affliction I could not see any reasonable ray of hope We 
were doomed The desert had us, and the desert would 
keep us Failure filled my whole mind, but on we went, 
mechamcally — stumblmg over rocks and stones, our shuffling 
feet catching in the sand at times and giving us softer falls 
On we went, hand in hand, like two children And Miller 
still muttered “ Go on, Mick, go on I’m sure to be all 
nght in the mormn’ ” 

Dawn was slowly creeping over the honzon when I led 
Miller among some foothills which we had been skirting for 
a couple of hours There would be a hiding-place in these 
hills, I knew, and there was none m the great waves of sand 
which billowed and tossed away mto the distance on our left 

When I had chosen a spot where we could spend the day 
unseen by prying eyes, I set Miller on the groimd where he 
could he outstretched, and then I asked him if he could see 
any better 
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He slowly shook his head and tears began to trickle down 
his cheeks I could stand anything except that, and m a 
moment we were both sobbing like children. I gnpped his 
shoulder and nothing has thnlled me with such sweet tender- 
ness as the touch of his rough cheek as he pressed it against 
mine I broke down completely then, and wept in a way 
that I did not think possible for a fuUy-groivn man 

It was weakness, undoubtedly, but I felt the better for it 
afterwards, and when Miller told me to go on wthout him, 
a feehng of exhilaration shot through me and I gave him a 
slap on the back and asked him if he knew any more funny 
stones Once agam he told me to go on without him, where- 
upon I said I had a good mmd to go off and leave him for 
having insulted me, at which we botli laughed, and then 
clasped hands, m the manner of sweethearts 

I made a bandage for his eyes from the sleeve of my shirt, 
which appeared to ease him considerably, and he fell asleep 
a few minutes after the bandage had been fixed 

A strange sensation of loneliness gripped me as I sat by 
his side. It seemed as if I were the only person in the whole 
world Everything was so quiet, so still, that a shiver ran 
through me, I felt cold Was death like this ? I wondered 
What was death ? How long would it be before both Miller 
and I w'ere dead ? . . Woiild any miracle come to save us ? 

It could be only a miracle that would do it 

A murmur from Miller mterrupted my thoughts 
“ Mother,” he murmured m his sleep, followed by a stream 
of i\ords m broad Scotch too rapid for me to understand. 
Then silence, then more words in broad Scotch Then 
silence again Throughout the remainder of the day Miller 
slept peacefully 

The bandage* and the day’s sleep seemed to have done him 
a world of good, and when I uncovered his eyes that evemng 
he said he could see much better. He was thoroughly rested 
and had recovered much of his former cheerfulness “ Come 
on, Mick. Awa’ wi’ ye,” he said briskly and, snatching up 
the nfle, led the way out of the gorge. My heart leapt in 
tliankfulness at so good a recovery, and I smiled as I ran for 
a few yards to make up on his eager feet New hope coursed 
through me, and new visions of home came to banish the dark 
^oughts that had been with me throughout the day. 

But littie did I know of what awaited us LiMe did I expect 
the hellish blow that Fate had prepared 

During the previous two mghts, we had crossed all sorts 
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of paths, leading in vanous directions, and I had mingled 
hope and fear that we would soon find ourselves m a civilised 
part of the country — hope that we would be at the coast m a 
short time and fear that we might be near a Legion depot 
No sooner had we got clear of the foothills than we came 
to a broad path This we decided to follow, for it lay m the 
line of our route, and we soon had reason to congratulate 
ourselves on our choice Before we had gone a couple of 
miles, we came on an Arab grape-farm at the roadside, where 
we loaded ourselves with as many bunches of grapes as we 
could carry, setting a-barking what seemed like a hundred 
dogs, all at the same instant But no Arab farmer will venture 
over his doorstep after darkness has fallen, and we went off 
unmolested 


Other small farms at the roadside supplied us with other 
bunches of grapes — the first stock did not last us half an hour 
— and so the miles went past quite joyously 

Dawn found us on an open plain, unproductive of a 
hidipgmlace, so we turned off the path and made for a cactus- 
covereci hill a mile off, where we intended to conceal ourselves 
during the hours of daylight 

Almost at the same instant as we left the roadway a mounted 
Arab came into view from behind a little dip — the first human 
being we had encountered since leaving the fort I heard 
him before I saw him, the first mtimation of his presence 
being the sound of his closing the breech-bolt of his rifle, 
proof that he saw us before we saw him Then the Arab 
shouted to us 


Miller was carrying the nfle at the time — he had insisted 
on our retaining the tum-and-tum-about arrangement even 
on the night he was almost totally blind — and I yelled out 
“ Drop him, Jock I ” 

I fell flat on my stomach when the Arab raised his nfle 
and a bullet went whizzmg an mch or two over me 

Miller let loose then, and as I had dropped facmg the Arab 
I saw Miller’s shot go yards wide of its intended mark 

I had quite forgotten about Miller’s blindness — he had by 
no means recovered full use of his eyes — and my heart jumped 
into my throat and well-mgh choked me when I saw the 
.bullet strike the path well behind horse and man 

The Arab fired a second shot, but not at me this time, and 
I heard Miller give a choked cry and saw him roll over and 
over like a log, coming to rest within a yard of me and lying 
still as death 
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Although there had been a hundred machine guns raining 
their fire on me in that moment, they would not have pre- 
vented me from jumping to my feet as I did, snatching up the 
nfle and running towards that Arab with liie determmation 
to kill him I had only a vague notion of finng the nfle at 
him — I was indeed more seized with the idea of battenng his 
brains out — but one of my legs gave under me as I ran and 
the hand of Fate put the nfle-butt to my shoulder 

Over the sights I saw the Arab taking aim at me, but I 
was first 

He fell from the horse when I pressed the tngger and I 
ran forward and emptied the magazine into his body, a stream 
of tears from my heart itself runmng down the rifle-barrel 
Then I smashed his skull mto fragments with I know not 
how many blows of the nfle-butt and smashed his face until 
It was a face no longer I God 1 Had that Arab’s body been 
made of steel I would have smashed it to bits just the same 
m these moments that my heart broke. 

“ Jock 1 Jock 1 Are you dead ? ” I screamed as I ran 
back to where Miller was lymg. ... He was ahve, but I 
saw in the first glance that he would not live for long ... A 
buUet, that Arab's bullet, had passed through his throat, 

“ I’m finished, Mick,” he gasped, so faintly that I could 
scarcely hear him. “ Have ye a dnnk ? ” 

My hand shook, my whole body shook, as I held the 
canteen to his mouth Forgive me, reader, but I would 
gladly have bartered my body and soul to the Devil himself 
in that mstant if by so doing I could have put back unfired 
that bullet which had struck Miller. The anguish of it ! 

I hurriedly bound up the lacerated neck — ^that hellish 
bullet had made two wounds . one where it entered the 
neck and one where it left it — and I swallowed hard to 
see little sign of blood, woeful evidence of severe internal 
bleeding. 

Miller himself seemed to know that he was dying In his 
eyes as he looked up at me were long conversations too sacred 
for despoilment by words I read the messages with no 
difficulty — they were addressed to me and admitted of no 
misunderstanding — and a sad sweetness descended on me 
that I was being honoured with a dying man’s benediction 
I made hun as comfortable as I could, held him tightly in 
my arms, and then the neigh of a horse brought me abruptly 
t^ck to material things The Arab’s horse was standing 
yards away looking towards us — I became aware for 
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the first time that full daylight had come — and my thoughts 
flashed to the pathway just out of sight where the body of 
Miller’s murderer lay That Arab’s corpse — the Arab’s 
carcass — must be moved out of sight at once The path 
might be frequently used, some one might come along it at 
any moment , that murderer’s foul body must be removed 
at once 

I dragged Miller to the shade of a low bush not far from 
the path, made a pillow for him out of the tv'o haversacks, 
and burned to the accursed spot where Miller’s murderer 
lay I seized his ankle as though it had been the fallen bough 
of a tree, dragged him qmckly towards a few scattered bushes 
thirty yards off, and rejoiced savagely to hear that murderer’s 
head come into sharp contact with half a dozen stones among 
the sand 

Even as I began to scrape a hole m the sand in which to 
hide the loathsome body, the thought struck me that I should 
change clothes with him In the dress of an Arab, I could 
walk unchallenged over all Algeria, whereas in my Legion 
uniform every step I took was one of danger 

Revolting as was the thought of weanng the clothes of the 
man who had fired that shot at Miller, I had become used to 
making up my mmd quickly after all these months in a Regi- 
ment of Quick Decisions, so I rapidly stripped the dead man 
of his clothes and rolled the naked body mto the grave with 
a push of my foot 

I threw off my Legion tumc and trousers with fast-beating 
heart, but I had to conquer an overwhelrmng feelmg of nausea 
before I could put on a single item of the Arab outfit Even 
after it was on, my skin shrank from the touch of these accursed 
clothes, then my eyes chanced to fall on a bullet-hole high 
up, just at the region of the heart, and my revulsion vamshed. 
Its place taken by a pathetic pnde — pnde that I had avenged 
my friend 

I had considerable difficulty m adjusting the turban — the 
blood on it was still wet — but at last I got it nght and gladly 
threw my Legion clothes on top of the body and heaped the 
sand over them When I stepped into the sunhght from 
behind these bushes, I was an Arab The dead man had 
been about the same size as I, and the clothes fitted well 
enough, I dare say, although I felt anjrthing but comfortable 
m them 

The Arab’s nfie catching my eye as I went back to MiUer, 

I at once buried the hateful thing m a little grave of its own 
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“ Scottie ” was unconscious when I got back to him. 
By his incoherent muttenngs I could teU that fever was 
setting m to make things worse for him In his ramblmg 
talk he cried for water, water, and I gave him every drop 
that was in my canteen . Then I tned to get him to eat 
part of a large flat oaten cake which I had found among the 
Arab’s belongings, but he turned his head away. Water 
was the only thing Ke wanted 

We w^ere too near the path to be safe from discovery, I 
reahsed, and after a careral look aroimd to satisfy myself 
that no one was m sight, I hoisted Miller on to my shoulders 
and stumbled across the thirty yards of sand which separated 
us from the clump of bushes wherein I had buried the Arab 
There I laid him under the thickest bush I could find and 
returned to the path for my rifle and Miller’s canteen. There 
was still a little water in it. 

I sat at Miller’s side that hvelong day with my hand on 
lus brow. He spoke to me once or twice at short penods 
of retummg consciousness, but what he said will never be 
known by any one except myself. . . A dying man’s con- 
fidences, a dying man’s last words — ^who would seek to betray 
so hallowed a trust? . . No one other than myself will 

ever know his real name, or know what it was that made so 
fine a man join the Legion of the Lost 

When evemng arrived, I gave him the last drop that was 
in the canteen and — God alone gave me the strength — hoisted 
him on to my shoulders and set off in search of water, the 
rifle held across the small of my back to ease the weight 

Each step was unutterable agony My knees seemed m 
imminent danger of breaking under the stram. My eyes 
vere filled with scalding tears A hundred confused sounds 
rang in my ears I gasped rather than breathed, . . Yet 
something within me bade me go on. It was God, I think, 
rather than Michael Donovan, who carried Miller m search 
of water throughout these ternble hours 

Dovm I dropped on to my knees, the double weight pushmg 
them three inches mto the sand, and up agam I rose, with 
my chest heaving as if it were about to burst . . . “ Stop ! ” 
screamed my hands, when the blood started to fall from 
them, forced out by the gnp I had taken of the rifle, a gnp I 
could not let go. “ Stop ! ” screamed my legs and arms 
simultaneously as they cracked with the strain. “ Stop 1 ” 
screamed my brain, “ this is madness ! ” . . . Yet something 
quiet, insistent, impellmg, deep down wnthin me whispered 
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urgently, eagerly “ Go on Go on,” and I heard that 
whisper more clearly than all these cries of pain 

But I could not go on indefinitely, and when, for the 
hundredth time, my feet caught in the sand and my knees 
buned themselves out of sight, I found it was beyond my 
strength to nse again 

Miller had regained consciousness by now and whispered 
hoarsely to me to stop He seemed to be in ternble pam, 
and I lowered him as gently as I could on to the sand and held 
him tight to me Miller, how I loved him ! Oh ! 

the fierce joy with which I held him m my arms in these 
heavenly moments And the helhshness of the thought that 
he was shppmg away from me. He was dying — dying 

I had no means whereby I could help him, not a single 
drop of water, and after a few minutes’ rest I tned to lift 
him to my shoulders once more But the effort was beyond 
my stren^, and I had much ado to refrain from droppmg him 
heavily back to the spot from which I had partially raised 
him 

I lay pantmg for another minute and then resolved to 
leave him for a little, m the hope of finding water nearby 
I tottered away without darmg to look ba^ at the sand- 
hill on which ne lay One backward glance at that moonht 
hill would kill all my resolution, I Imew, and I stumbled 
on with great sobs shaking my whole body 

Fortune was with me, for I came on a CTape-farm before 
I had gone half a mile I tore down a dozen bunches of grapes 
and ran back to Miller, quenclung my own ternble thirst on 
the way I was too late. Miller was worse, much worse, 
and made no attempt to swallow the grape-juice which I 
tnckled mto his mouth He died, he died, an hour later, 
m arms 

Tears blmded me Sobs choked me I wept, and wept, 
until I could weep no longer, and I fell asleep with Miller’s 
hand m mine 

The sun was setting when I awoke 

I turned eagerly to Miller — ^it was time for us to resume 
the march — and saw only his face, the face of a dead man 

Miller, dead? Then went shrieking through my 

mmd the hellish memory of these past hours Miller, 
dead ! He would speak no more He would sing no more 
He was dead Miller, the man who nsked his life 

to throw a cigarette into the fort prison to me Miller, the 
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man who warned me about that death-trap of an outpost 
Miller, the man who had made me forget all my troubles 
Miller, the man who had done me a thousand kindnesses in 
the few months I had known him. Miller, the man who had 
" looked after the guards when we escaped from the fort 
Miller, the man who had joked about his blindness Miller, 
the man with the heart of gold Miller, the man whom I 
loved as a brother. . . Dead I 

I buned him there, where he lay, as quickly as I could 
I would go mad, I knew, if I stayed any longer at that hallowed 
spot Even now, with the shadows falhng quickly around me, 
the thoughts of what had happened were knocking impatiently 
at the door to my mind, demanding admittance. They would 
rob me of my sanity if I let them in, I told myself, as I heaped 
the last^ndful of sand on to the mound which was the body 
of my friend I must flee I must flee 
So I stole away, with a terrible lump m my throat — alone 
Alone 

At the nearby farm I ate as many grapes as my stomach 
allowed, and would have been thankml indeed had the farm- 
owner sighted me from his hovel and ended everything there 
and then with a well-armed shot But Fortune was never more 
careful of my life than in these bitter days when I desired 
death. 

I walked m a trance throughout that night, found myself 
once more on the broad camel-path, and went on heedless 
of where it might take me, I have only a famt knowledge of 
my own actions during these hours of darkness and only 
a vague recollection of what I saw and heard, but I remember 
passmg through two small villages. When I came near the 
first of these, I hid my rifle under the night-shurt affair I wore 
and kept it concealed there for the remainder of the mght 

The coming of daylight was as nothing to me and I con- 
tinued, m a daze, my endless walk ^vlthout an instant’s halt 
A number of Arabs passed me in a body, they shouted some- 
thing to me and seemed disposed to stop and chat, but I 
walked on ^vlthout a second look at them I had no’ fear of 
them, I had no feelings at all, but I remember estimating 
that I would have the satisfaction of killing two of them 
before they could kill me, if it came to a fight. 

Other Arabs hailed me as the day went on, and what they 
thought when I did not reply is something known only to 
themselyes. But it would not have been beneficial to their 
health to have attempted to stop me, for I was desperate now 
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— reckless — and would have produced my rifle and opened 
fire with very httle provocation . I could drop on one 
knee and g^et my nfle into finng position long before they 
got their rmes off then backs, I said to myself listlessly 

The road I was on developed m the course of time mto a 
wide automobile thoroughfare, and on the following afternoon 
I found myself in the town of Mascara, in the streets of which 
I experienced a new thrill of terror which roughly shook me 
out of my mental lethargy 

I shuffled round a comer, endeavounng to pluck up 
sufficient courage to enter a shop and spend the money which 
I had got in the Arab’s clothes, when I found I was within 
fifteen yards of a squad of legionnaires who were marching 
towards me 

Craven fear rooted my feet to the roadway I could do 
nothing except stand and stare at them as they came swiftly 
on me An icy chill ran through my whole body I was 
petnfied 

But the corporal in front, he was marching a few feet in 
advance of the others, rapidly brought me back to hfe with 
a kick which peeled the skin from my leg I leapt out of the 
way then, my heart fluttenng high in my breast with the 
hope that he had not discovered me to be other than an Arab, and 
I hobbled to the side of the road in glad consciousness of the 
pain in my shin. I dare not look round at them I stood 
stanng at the walls of a near-by house, and then the temptation 
got the better of me I did look round, feeling mstinctively 
that the corporal was at my back ready to lay his heavy hand 
on my shoulder, but he was out of sight round the comer and 
most of his men too I almost screamed in relief when I saw 
the last of them turning the comer 

I was happy — ^yes, happy — in the moments which followed 
that narrow escape, and I imost believe that I snuled to the 
French owner of a fmit-shop into which I went a few moments 
later to spend the Arab’s money I spoke not a word to him 
but pointed to this and then pointed to that, until I had as 
much fruit in my possession as the Arab’s francs would permit 
me to buy 

Ten minutes later I was out of Mascara and heading for 
Oran, ninety odd miles away 

I had not gone more than a mile and a half when a motor- 
horn sounded behind me I beckoned the dnver with a 
wave of my hand as he drew level with me, and he at once 
slowed down and said something in French which I took 
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to be an m\ntation to jump aboard The car was one of 
these bght haulage wagons, and I had no sooner pulled myself 
on to the back of it than it shot away at a good speed I sat 
with my eyes closed, almost unable to beheve my good fortune, 
but there w'as no doubt about it. The imles sped by, one after 
the other, and the sensation of rest and rehef was such that it 
seemed as if I were on a magic carpet, bemg borne to Heaven. 
Every mile now was a mile farther from danger 

The car had covered a good sixty miles when the dnver 
drew up at an mtersecting road and with a jerk of the thumb 
bade me get off I lowered myself slowly on to the road, 
my hidden nfle as well as my stiff bones makmg the job an 
awkward one, and without a word the dnver turned into the 
side road and sped off along it as qmckly as we had done on 
the mam road. 

Late the followmg afternoon I was in sight of Oran 
I cannot descnbe the feelmgs which flooded through me 
when I came over the crest of a lon^ hill and saw the Medi- 
'teiranean lymg before me I was m the gnp of a temble 
excitement and do not know how long I stood there in a trance, 
gazing down on the sea, the aty, and its ships 

I pulled myself together at last, felt myself shivenng, 
and resumed my journey — the last lap. Then I stopped, after 
I had taken half a dozen steps Caution held up its wammg 
finger 

My nfle, I must dispose of it. Oran — ^the port at which 
we had arrived on the voyage from Marseilles — ^v'as a Legion 
clearing-house depot, and a French army nfle would quickly 
attract attention I could not carry it about under my “ night- 
shirt ” for ever. . . So I buried the rifle and cartridges m a 

sand-bank close to the roadside and a new wave of loneliness 
came over me The nfle had been my only fnend since I 
lost Miller And now it was gone, too I rmssed the mtimate 
whack on the knee which it had been grvmg me with almost 
eveiy step I took, 

Oran was no mirage Its turrets and its ships became the 
clearer and the bigger with every new mile, and my heart 
began to sing m a way it had not done for many weary months — 
months that seemed like years Twilight was felhng as I 
reached the outskirts of the city, and the httle Goddess of Luck, 
who seemed now to have become my ally, pointed out to me 
a pair of stnped trousers w'hich were lymg over a bush m a 
back garden They had apparently just been washed and were 
laid out to drif 
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I climbed over the garden wall with heart thumping sorely 
against my nbs — stealing a pair of trousers seemed to me a 
mighty crime compared with killing a dozen Arabs with a 
machine gun — and I adopted these pants without any ceremony 
I nd myself of the Arab clothes with nght goodwill and when I 
reclimbed the wall and contmued my way into Oran I was dressed 
only in these trousers and my Legion shirt, socks, and boots 
The shirt I turned outside m, I might add, so that the Legion 
crest on the breast was hidden From a hill Arab I had changed 
myself into a nondescnpt town Arab — with no pnde, no 
appearance, no ambition — identical with the hundreds of Arab 
workmen and idlers whom I had seen at Oran, Sidi-bel-Abbes, 
Saida, Amalager, and elsewhere 
My heart leapt high when I found myself withm a hundred 
yards of the first ship 

I looked up at the bow, its name was French, and I swal- 
lowed a sudden bitterness and passed on to the next ship, 
A French name again ! Tears came unbidden to my eyes and 
I wiped my face with the back of my hand It would be 
suicide to stow away on a French ship The third ship 
— French I The fourth, French ! The fifth, French I The 
sixth, French 1 . Every ship tn Oran was French ' 

I sat down on a low wall, crushed under a new load of 
grief To have come so far, to have suffered so much, to 
have Miller killed — all for nothmg The realisation of my 
failure bowed my shoulders as nothmg else bad done The 
whole of me became one great sob So this was the end 
My teeth chattered with cold, my hands, my legs, my 
arms shook, as with the ague, yet I sat still on that low wall, 
unheeding and unheeded ... It was the end, and nothing 
to be done now except throw myself off the quay into the water 
How odd It was, after ^ these months, that I should 
come to follow the advice which at one time I had laughed at — 
the advice of the wounded legionnaire in the depot not a mile 
from where I was now sitting “ Go kill yourself in water 
sooner than be a legionnaire,” he had said How sensible 
that advice sounded to me now 

The sharp blast of a whistle suddenly made me sprmg to 
my feet God I How the Legion had " got ” me Here was 
I, spnngmg to attention at the sound of a whistle, while the 
German sergeant at Amalager was hundreds of kilometres 
away and the German sergeant of the fort was dead and buned 
hundreds of miles away Yes, the Legion had “ got ” me 
I looked around listlessly to see whence the blast of the 
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whistle had come, and terror seized me once more. A dozen 
gendarmes were passing through the illuminated dock-gates 
and were beginning to examine the identity cards of every one 
within the docks. 

Like a hunted animal I fled from them, climbed a high 
stone wall which separated the docks from I know not what, 
and dropped over the other side, uncarmg whether the drop 
led to land or water I fell heavily on to cobbled paving, 
picked myself up with bleeding hands, and knew from ^e first 
few steps I took that my left ankle had given way under me. 
But I pulled myself to the side of a big black shed and there 
lay panting in the shelter of a huge coil of rope. 

Hunger, thirst, weariness Sorrow, pain, hopelessness 
They weighed me down now as never before I lay for an 
hour before danng to move, and when at length I arose, 
there was not a single thought in my mind as to where I woidd 
go or what I would do. . Suddenly, the name “ Arzeu ” 
jumped into my mind. Where had I heard it before ? What 
was It ? Or where was it ? 

Then in a flash it came to me — the map, the map I had had 
at Ainalager. I had seen it on the map, but where ? Then I 
remembered It was on the coast, a few miles east of Oran. . . , 
But what of It ? What did Arzeu mean to me ? Why had it 
come into my mind hke that ? 

I suddenly shivered, worse than before. The night was 
chilly, and my shirt and trousers gave me little protection 
from the sea air. I must keep m motion, I told myself, or 
die of exposure. . . Die of exposure 1 What a mad endmg 
to the mad adventure. . . 1 heard myself laughing, but 

another violent shiver through my whole body quickly put an 
end to It 

On, Michael Donovan 1 On to your death, I told myself. 
On to Arzeu Remain where you are, and you die. Move 
on and you die. . . . Heads I lose, tails you win 1 . , 
Life is mad I am mad Every one is mad But on, on to 
Arzeu. There will be water there, quite enough to drown me 
And there will be ships, more of these damned French ships. 
Arzeu will end everj^hing, one way or the other. . . 
Just a few imles more. 

It took me thirty-six hours to cover these “ few miles more.” 
Arzeu, I discovered, was about forty-eight kilometres away 
(thirty miles) and it was daybreak of the second day before I 
r^ched in I stole fruit from roadside gardens tmoughout 
the two nights and drank my fill from a horse-trough at the 
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entrance to a big house a few kilometres out of Oran 
I had become so accustomed to pain that I was conscious of 
no discomfort throughout these thirty miles except the 
madderung heat of the sun near rmdday 

There was no one awake m Arzeu to wonder why I was 
so early astir, and I went straight to the waterfront m the hope 
of seemg a British ship But once again I had the heart- 
breaking expenence or seemg nothing but French names 
pamted on the bows 

I was tummg away with heart and bram on the verge of 
mutiny, when the word " HILL ” caught my eye I looked 
back, startled, fearmg that my eyes had played me a tnck, 
and once more read the names of the long Ime of ships French I 
Every one of them I 

But no 1 There it was agam, the word “ HILL,” on the 
prow of a ship anchored behmd the others My eager eyes 
magnified that ship twentyfold and, clear as crystal, I saw 
the letters, MAINDY HILL ” Mamdy Hill,” I mused 
. English I She must be a Bntish ship, or an 

Amencan . No matter which, I must get on board her 
before my eyes played me any more tncks 

Without wasting another second, and almost afraid to 
look agam at the smp m case my eyes had deceived me, I 
plunged mto the water and swam as best I could m the direction 
where I had seen the glonous name The ship was anchored 
to a red buoy and when I reached the buoy, exhausted, I 
hung on to a loose piece of chain and rested myself 

Then, weak as I was, I did that chill mormng what I 
do not think I would be able to do to-day I pulled myself 
hand over hand up the long cham which passed from ship to 
buoy and found myself, with scarcely an ounce of strength 
left, on the ship’s deck Less than six feet from me was a 
big box arrangement filled with old sails, and I jumped mto 
this after a smgle glance around to satisfy myself that no one 
had seen me 

I was safe Safe ! Safe 1 I pulled some of the sails on 
top of me, closed my eyes, and the overwhelming thought 
that I was free of all pursuit sent a heavenly feelmg of commit 
through my whole body Safe ' I could not realise it 
Then an icy chill shot through me Was I safe ? The water 
had been drippmg from me when I came on board I must have 
left a wet trail across six feet of deck Was I safe ? Would 
some of the crew chance to see that tell-tale wet mark, or would 
It have dned up by the time they were awake ? Was I safe ? 
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The idea came to me that I should dry up that mark on the 
deck with a piece of sail, but the heat of my body was beginning to 
make my hiding-place rather comfortable and I fell asleep before 
I could flog myi^ull into carrying out the instructions of mymincL 
Heavy feet were trampmg the deck all around me when 
I awoke. A dozen times, it seemed, some one walked up to 
within a few inches of where I lay and a dozen times I looked 
fearfully up in the expectation of being discovered But no. 
The footsteps passed by, succeeded by others a minute or 
two later, which in turn passed by, to be succeeded by others. 
. . 1 was safe ! . . No one knew I was on board 1 

I heard the pleasant swish of water against the ship’s side. 
I heard the steady throb of the ship’s engines, and I thrilled 
all over to think that I was at sea ... At sea 1 . 

In Algena no longer. In Morocco no more. . . Ai 
sea I I was free, and at sea. I closed my eyes, and a wordless 
prayer of thankfulness went up fromme, as heartfelt a prayer 
as mortal man can make 


Then came the sweetest music I have ever heard, a man’s 
rough voice “ Aye, an’ what’s mair, the He’rts never had a 
fook-in for the rest o’ the game. They werena a patch on 
Hibs that season ” That was all I could make out, the frag- 
ment of a football conversation, but the words wanned my 
heart as if it had been the voice of my ovm father. The 
Scots accent — how homely, how beautiful it was. ... So I 
w^ amongst Scotsmen on this ship. So much the better. 
L II to thmk highly of Scotsmen. There was 

Miller, for instance. God had never made a more noble soul 
than poor Miller. Poor Miller, dead. 

With a sigh of contentment, I fell asleep once again, 
Neror was there more comfortable bed made than that sail-box. 

Somet^g was gnawmg me from within when I agam 
awoke I was refreshed, wonderfully refreshed, yet that 
something inside me would allow me no rest. . . . Hunger, 
good healthy hunger. ® 

I had no means of estimatmg how long I had been on the 
ship, but the hunger warned me that it must have been forty- 
eight hours, at least. I had had ample opportunity since 
joining the Legion of becoming acquamted with the graduated 
degrees of semi-starvation and I reckoned that I had had 
nothing to eat or dnnk for fully two days. ... The ship must 
be well out at sea by this time, I thought, for it had been in 
motion when I awoke the first time. . . . Everything would 
be all nght I was among Scotsmen I must surrender 
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So I pushed the sails to one side and stood up, feeling 
remely weak in the legs 

I stepped over the low side of the sail-box, unnoticed, and 
h a hand on the deck-rail slowly made my way towards 
bow, where a broad-shouldered seaman was standmg 
h his liack to me 

He turned round when he heard my footsteps and started 
:k a pace Then he stared at me as if he were looking at a 

)St 

“ Where the Iteli hae ye come frae ? ” he exclaimed, com- 
tely astonished 

" Give me something to eat I’m starvmg,” was all 1 
lid answer 

He contmued to stare at me incredulously, and then shouted 
another seaman who appeared from behmd a hatchway. 
In turn gave me a long, bewildered look, as if unable to 
leve his eyes Soon I was surrounded by six or seven 
ers, whom I told, m a few words, of my having escaped 
m the Legion 

“ Come wi’ me to the captam. He’ll see everythmg put 
hV’ one of the men tevdly, and ehpped hi% avtn round 
' waist to assist me in walking I was terribly weak and 
doubt my unexpected appearance on board the ship was a 
startling to the men. If I looked as worn-out as I felt, I 
ist have presented a pretty picture indeed 
The captam, Mr Biglands, hstened to me without makmg 
>mgle mterruption. I told him, briefly, of everythmg that 
i happened to me — Boulogne, Dunkirk, Toulon, Marseilles, 
an, Sidi-bel-Abbes, Amalager, Morocco — together with a 
ler account of the escape When he heard about poor 
lUer, I saw him swallow hard 

Ten mmutes later I was sitting down to a meal fit for 
; TOds I ate, and ate, and ate until I could eat no more 
Then a pair of seaman’s stout trousers, a seaman’s stout 
sey, and a seaman’s stout jacket were given me to wear I had 
; rare luxury of a wash and shave, a packet of cigarettes 
d a box of matches were pressed into my hand without a 
•rd, and I soon found myself sitting at ease on a bunk with 
ircle of fnendly faces round me 

It seemed as if I had known that ship’s crew all my life 
ley were my fnends, every one of them, and I knew that 
;y were interested m what had happened to me They 
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wanted the full story of my experiences. ... So I told them 
everything — everything that had happened to me since the 
day I jomed the Legion How they listened 1 How eager 
they were to hear every word I . . . But I am no great shakes 
at telling a story by word of mouth — or by pen either, for that 
matter — so I simply told them the bald facts But I told 
them every fact, omitting nothing, and Ae night must have 
been far advanced before I was nearly finished. 

“ Duma ye see the laud’s fair played oot ? Let him get 
to his bed an’ we’ll hear the rest o’t m the momm’,” broke 
in a rough voice, kindly, and the audience at once broke up, 
to return to my bunk m a few mmutes with as many blankets 
as would have smothered me. I lay back, closed my eyes, 
and was instantly asleep. 

Think of heaven and you have an exact picture of the 
days that followed. The captain and crew of the Maindy Hill 
vied one with the other in doing me kindnesses Every soul 
on board was a Scotsman — ^with the exception of myself, of 
course — and a whole book written about their overwhelming 
kindness would not do justice to them. . . I cannot give 
anything except a vague idea of their hospitahty and 
generosity 

The Matndy HtU was a Fifeshire trader, I learned, plying 
between Scotland and the North African coast The captain, 
Mr. Biglands, agreed to put me ashore at the first port of call, 
which was his home port of Methil, Fifeshire, and I offered 
to work my passage. Mr. Biglands thereupon gave a humorous 
look at my thm arms and advised me not to attempt anything 
of the sort.until I was a bit stronger. 

I would willingly have worked my fingers to the bone in 
order to repay in some measure the kindness of the captain 
and crew, but Fate would not allow it 

Three days after I had given myself up as a stowaway, I 
went down with typhoid fever. The captam immediately 
had a bunk rigged up for me in his own quarters I was tended 
day and night with wonderful care, but I remember nothing 
more until the Maindy Htll put m to Methil, Fifeshire, where 
I was handed over to the care of a new angel in the form of 
a nurse 

I was taken to Cameron Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Cameron Bndge, East Fifeshire, where I lay for ten weeks 
hovenng between life and. death The skill, patience, and 
kindness of the matron, sisters, and nurses of that hospital, 
allied to the assistance of Dr. Skiimer, Buckhaven, eventually 
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pulled me out of the new Valley of the Shadow of Death 
wherem I found myself, and to-day, by their miraculous care, 
I am alive 

I must have been a troublesome patient Dozens of times 
did I awake durmg the night and imagine the sister’s head- 
dress to be the turban of an Arab Dozens of times was I 
held down on my bed by strong, fnendly arms when every 
nerve m me was urgmg me to flee out of the stockade and 
fire down on the Arabs whom I saw crawling up the hiU 
towards me Dozens of times I saw the isolation ward 
crammed full of sneaking Arabs, every one of whom had a 
long curved knife in his hands, coming towards me — towards 
me I must have been a troublesome patient And 
. from the bottom of my heart I would pubhcly express my 
gratitude and thanks to the whole staff of that hospital I 
owe my life to each one of them individually Never will 
I forget Cameron Bndge, Fifeshire, as long as I hve Never f 

I would also like to thank publicly the captain and crew of 
the Matndy Htll I wiU carry the memory of their thousand 
kindnesses in my heart for all time I owe my hfe to them, 
too, as completely as I owe it to Smithy, and the six-foot 
German Mamdy Htll is a name that is mscnbed deeply 
on my heart 

I have brought home some terrible memones with me — 
Imd, meffaceable — ^but one memory, radiant, beautiful, takes 
pnde of place over all others, the memory of Jamie Miller, 
the man whom I loved as a brother, who lies buned in a 
nameless sand-hill somewhere m northern Algena May he 
rest in peace , 

«■ « 4 

My story is ended I have no more to say But, 
hold 1 Yes, I have 

I have given you a straightforward, unvanushed account of 
what happened to me, and my escape after eight months’ 
service in the French Foreign Legion Eight months 1 How 
much more would have happened had I remamed m the Legion 
for the whole of my five years’ term of service ? What might 
not have happened in that time ? Anythmg is possible — m 
the Legion I shudder to think what kind of a man I would 
have become, what kind of a beast I would have become, if I 
had remained m the Legion for five years 

These expenences which happened to me a few months 
ago are happenmg to-day to some one else They ivill happen 
to-morrow, and Ae day after to-morrow, and they will happen 
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every day Would you like them to happen to your own 

son, or to yotn own brother ? 

No more would I 

So I have had the boldness to dedicate this poor literary' 
effort of mine to the League of Nations, keeper of the world’s 
conscience, m the hope that tlie world’s conscience will be 
stirred 
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In 1844 the Pope established an Apostolic Vicanat of 
Mongolia and MM Gabet and Hue, two Lazansts attached to 
the French Mission of St-Wang (a village north of the Great Wall 
of China) were deputed to explore and collect information about 
the new diocese In arcumstances of tremendous diffiailty and 
discomfort they made their way to Lhasa, or Lha-Ssa, the capital 
of Tibet, where they remained until the Chinese minister ordered 
their d^ortation 

A few words used in the following extract may need explana- 
tion tsamba is Tibetan barley-meal , argols are dried dung, 
and constitute the only fuel in many parts of this country , Sam- 
dadchiemba was a young Mongol who acted as servant to the 
two missionaries , the Lama of the Ratchico Mountains was 
one of their cameleers whom they engaged, only to discover him 
to be a thief and a rogue, but whom they were compelled to take 
with them since they could not abandon him in the midst of a 
howling desert of ice 

O N the 15th November, we quitted the magnificent plains 
of the Koukou-Noor, and entered upon the temtory of 
the Mongols of Tsaidam The long-tailed oxen and the 
camels regaled themselves with the mtre and salt which they 
had everywhere about for the picking up The grand object 
with the whole caravan was to get up its strength as much as 
possible, with a view to the passage of the Bourhan-Bota, a 
mountain noted for the pestilential vapours m which, as we 
were informed, it is constantly enveloped 

We started at three m the morning, and after infimte 
smuosities and meandenngs over this hilly country, we arrived, 
by mne o’clock, at the foot of the Bourhan-Bota There the 
caravan halted for a moment, as if to poise its strength , every- 
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body measured, with his eyes, the steep and rugged paths of 
the lofty ascent, gazed wi^ anxiety at a light, thin vapour 
which we were told was the pestilential vapour in question 
and for a while the entire party was completely depressed and 
discouraged. After having taken the hygiemc measures 
prescribed by tradition, and which consist in masticating two 
or three cloves of garlic, we began to clamber up the side of 
the mountain Before long, the horses refused to carry their 
riders, and all, men as well as ammals, advanced on foot, and 
step by step , by degrees, our faces grew pale, our hearts 
bick, and our legs mcapable of supporting us , we threw our- 
selves on the ground, then rose again to make another effort , 
then once more prostrated ourselves and agam rose to stumble 
on some paces farther , in this deplorable fashion was it that 
we ascended the famous Bourhan-Bota Heavens ! what 
wretchedness it was we went through , one’s strength seemed 
exhausted, one’s head turning round, one’s limbs dislocated , 
It was just like a thoroughly bad sea-sickness , and yet, all the 
while, one has to retain enough energy, not only to drag one’s 
self on, but, moreover, to keep thrashing the animals which he 
down at every step, and can hai dly be got to move One portion 
of the caravan, as a measure of precaution, stopped half-way 
up the mountain, m a gully where the pestilential vapours, they 
said, were not so dense , the other portion of the caravan, 
equally as a measure of precaution, exerted their most intense 
effort in order to make their way right up to the top, so as to 
avoid being asphjrxiated by that dreadful air, so completely 
charged with carbonic acid We ivere of the number of those 
who ascended the Bouihan-Bota at one stretch On reaching 
Its summit, our lungs dilated at their ease The descent of the 
mountain was mere child’s play, and we were soon able to set 
up our tent far from the murderous air we had encountered on 
the ascent. 

The Bourhan-Bota mountain has this remarkable particu- 
larity, that the deleterious vapour for which it is noted, is only 
found on the sides facing the east and the north , elsewhere, 
the air of the mountain is perfectly pure and respirable. The 
pestilential vapours themselves would appear to be nothing 
more than carbomc-acid gas The people attached to the 
embassy told us that when there is any wand, the vapours are 
scarcely perceptible, but that they are veiy^ dangerous when the 
weather is calm and serene Carbonic-acid gas being, as the 
reader is aw’are, heavier than the atmospheric air, necessarily 
condenses on the surface of tlic ground, and remains fixed 
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there until some great agitation of the air sets it in movement, 
disperses it in the atmosphere, and neutralises its effects When 
we crossed the Bourhan-Bota, the weather was rather calm than 
otherwise We remarked, that when we were lying on the 
ground, respiration was much more difficult , when, on the 
contrary, we raised ourselves on horseback, the mfiuence of the 
gas was scarcely felt The presence of the carbonic acid 
rendered it very difficult to light a fire , the argols burned 
without flame, and threw out great quantities of smoke As 
to the manner in which the gas is formed, or as to whence it 
comes, we can give no sort of idea We will merely add, for the 
benefit of those who are fond of seeking eiylanations of things 
in theur names, that Bourhan-Bota means Kitchen of Bourhan , 
Bourhan bemg a synonym of Buddha 

Dunng the mght we passed on the other side of the moun- 
tam, there fell a fnghtful quantity of snow Our companions, 
who had not ventured to ascend the entire mountain at once, 
rejomed us in the mormng , they informed us that they had 
effected the ascent of the upper portion of the mountain easily 
enough, the snow having dispersed the vapour 

The passage of the Bourhan-Bota was but a sort of 
apprenticeship A few days after. Mount Chuga put our 
strength and courage to a stiU more forrmdable test The day’s 
march being long and labonous, the cannon-shot, our signal 
for departure, was heard at one o’clock m the mormng \^^e 
made our tea with melted snow, ate a good meal of tsamba, 
seasoned with a clove of garlic, cut up mto small bits, and 
started When the huge caravan first set itself in motion, the 
sLy was clear, and a bnlliant moon ht up the great carpet of 
snow with which the whole country was covered Mount 
Chuga being not very steep in the direcUon where we approached 
It, we were able to attain the summit by sunrise Almost 
immediately afterwards, however, the sky became thickly 
overcast mth clouds, and the wind began to blow with a 
violence which grew constantly more and more intense The 
opposite sides of the mountain we found so encumbered with 
snow, that the animals were up to their guths m it , they 
could only advance by a senes of convulsive efforts, which 
threw several of them into gulfs from which it was impossible 
to extncate them, and where they accordingly penshed We 
marched m the very teeth of a wmd so strong and so icy, that 
It iibsolutely at times choked our respiration, and despite our 
thick furs, made us tremble lest we should be blled with 
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the c( 5 ld In order to avoid the whirlwinds of snow which the 
tvind perpetually dashed in our faces, we adopted the example 
of some of our fellow-travellers, who best rode their horses’ 
backs with their faces to the tail, leaving the ammals to follow 
the guidance of their instmct. When we reached the foot of 
the mountain, and could use our eyes, we found that more than 
one face had been frozen in the descent Poor M Gabet, 
among the rest, had to deplore the temporary decease of his 
nose and ears Everybody’s skin was more or less chapped 
and cut 

The caravan halted at the foot of Mount Chuga, and each 
member of it sought refuge for a while m the labyrinths of a 
number of adjacent defiles. Exhausted wuth hunger, and our 
limbs thoroughly benumbed, what we wanted to bring us' to 
was a good fire, a good supper, and a good well-warmed bed , 
but the Chuga is far from possessing the comfortable features 
of the Alps ; no Buddhist monks have as yet bethought them- 
selves of taking up their abode there for the solace and salvation 
of poor travellers We were, consequently, fain to set up our 
tent amid the snow, and then to go in search of what argols 
W'e could bum It W'as a spectacle worthy of all pity to see that 
multitude, w'andermg about in all directions, and rummaging 
up the snow, in the hope of lighting upon some charming 
thick bed of argols For ourselves, after long and laborious 
research, W'e managed to collect just enough of the article to 
melt three great lumps of ice, which we extracted by aid of a 
hatchet from an adjacent pond Our fire not being strong 
enough to boil the kettle, we had to content ourselves wuth 
infusing our tsamba in some tepid w'ater, and gulping it doivn 
in order to prevent its freezing m our hands S^uch was all the 
supper w'e had after our frightful day’s journey. We then 
rolled ourselves up m our goat-skins and blankets, and, 
crouching m a corner of the tent, awaited the cannon-shot that 
was to summon us to our delightful ** IvipTessions dc Voyage ” 

We left m this picturesque and enchanting encampment, the 
Tartar soldiers who had escorted us since our departure from 
Koukou-Noor ; they w^ere no longer able to extend to us their 
^nerous protection, for, that very day, we w'ere about to quit 
rartai^', and to enter ^e territorj' of Hither Thibet The 
Chinese and Tartar soldiers having thus left us, the embassy 
had now only to rely upon its own internal resources As we 
have alreadjf stated, this great body of 2000 men was completely 
armed, and ever) one, with the merest exception, had announced 
himself prepared to show himself, upon occasion, a good 
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soldier But somehow or other the whilom so martial and 
valorous air of the caravan had become smralarly modified 
since the passage of the Bourhan-Bota Nobody sang now, 
nobody joked, nobody laughed, nobody pranced about on 
his horse , everybody was duU and silent , the moustaches 
which heretofore had been so fiercely turned up, were now 
humbly veded beneath the lamb-skms with which all our faces 
were covered up to the eyes All our gallant soldiers had made 
up their lances, fusils, sabres, bows and arrows, into bundles, 
which were packed upon their sumpter animals For that 
matter, the fear of being killed by the brigands scarcely 
occurred now to any one . the pomt was to avoid being kdled 
by the cold 

It was on Mount Chuga that the long tram of our real 
misenes really began The snow, the wind, and the cold there 
set to work upon us, with a fury which daily increased The 
deserts of Thibet are certainly the most fnghtful country 
that It IS possible to conceive The ground continumg to nse, 
vegetation dinunished as we advanced, and the cold grew more 
and more intense Death now hovered over the unfortunate 
caravan The want of water and of pasturage soon destroyed 
the strength of our animals Each day we had to abandon 
beasts of burden that could drag themselves on no further 
The turn of the men came somewhat later The aspect of the 
road was of dismal auspice For several days, we travelled 
through what seemed the excavations of a great cemetery 
Human bones and the carcasses of animals presentmg them- 
selves at every step, seemed to warn us that, m this fatal 
region, amidst this savage Nature, the caravans which had 
preceded us, had preceded us in death 

To complete our misery, M Gabet fell ill, his health 
abandoning him just at the moment when the frightful diffi- 
culties of the route called for redoubled energy and ccurage 
The excessive cold he had undergone on the passage of Mount 
Chuga, had entirely broken up his strength To regain his 
previous vigour, he needed repose, tome drinks, and a substan- 
tial nounshment, whereas all we had to give him was barley- 
meal, and tea made with snow water , and, moreover, notwith- 
standing his extreme weakness, he had every day to nde on 
horseback, and to struggle against an iron clunate And we had 
two months more of this travellmg before us, m the depth of 
wmter Our prospect was, indeed, sombre I 

Towards the commencement of September, we arrived in 
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sight of the Bayen-Kharat, a famous chain of mountains, 
extending from south-east to north-west, between the Hoang- 
Ho and the Km-Cha-Kiang These two great nvers, after 
running a parallel course on either side of the Bayen-I^arat, 
then separate, and take opposite directions, the one towards the 
north, Ae other towards the south. After a thousand capricious 
meandermgs in Tartary and Thibet, they both enter the Chinese 
empire , and after having watered it from west to east, they 
approach each other, towards their mouths, and fall into the 
Yellow Sea very nearly together The point at which we 
crossed the Bayen-Kharat is not far from the sources of the 
Yellow River , they lay on our left, and a couple of days’ 
journey would have enabled us to visit them ; but this was by 
no means the season for pleasure tnps We had no fancy for a 
tourist’s excursion to tlie sources of the Yellow River . how to 
cross the Bayen-ICharat was ample occupation for our thoughts 

From Its foot to its summit the mountain was completely 
enveloped in a thick coat of snow Before undertaking the 
ascent, the principal members of the embassy held a council 
The question was not whether they should pass the mountam : 
if they desired to reach Lha-Ssa, the passage of the mountain 
was an essential preliminary , nor was it the question, whelier 
they should await the melting of the snow ’, the point was 
simply whether it would be more advantageous to ascend the 
mountam at once or to wait till next day. The fear of avalanches 
filled every one’s mind, and we should all have gladly subscribed 
to effect an assurance against the \vmd After the example of 
all the councils in the world, the council of the Thibetian 
embassy was soon diwded into two parties, the one contendmg 
that It would be better to start forth^Vlth, the other insisting 
that we ought, by all means, to wait till the morrow. 

To extricate themselves from this embarrassment, they had 
recourse to the Lamas, who had the reputation of being diviners 
But this expedient did not combine all minds in unity. Among 
the dmners there were some who declared that this day would 
be calm, but that the next day there would be a terrible \wnd, 
and there were others who announced an exactly contrary 
opinion The caravan thus became divided into two camps, 
that of movement and that of non-movement It v ill at once 
be understood that m our character of French citizens, we 
instinctively placed ourselves in the ranks of the progressists , 
that IS to say, of those who desired to advance, and to have done 
wth this \TlIainous mountain as soon as possible It appeared 
«o us, moreover, that reason was altogether on our side The 
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weather just then was perfectly calm , but we knew not what 
It might be on the morrow Our party, therefore, proceeded 
to scale these mountains of snow, sometimes on horseback, 
but more frequently on foot In the latter case, we made our 
ammals precede us, and we hung on to their tails, a mode of 
ascending mountains which is certainly the least fatiguing of all 
M Gabet suffered dreadfully, but God, of His infimte goodness, 
gave us strength and energy enough to reach the other side 
The weather was calm throughout, and we were assailed by no 
avalanche whatever 

Next mormng, at daybreak, the party who had remained 
behind, advanced and crossed the mountain wth entire success 
As we had had the politeness to wait for them, they jomed us, 
and we entered together a valley where the temperature was 
comparatively mild The excellence of the pasturage induced 
the caravan to take a day’s rest here A deep lake, m the ice of 
which we dug wells, supplied us with abundance of water 
We had plenty of fuel too, for the embassies and pilgnmages 
bemg in the habit of haltmg m the valley, after the passage of 
the Bayen-Kharat, one is always sure to find plenty of argols 
there We all kept up great fires throughout our stay, burnmg 
all the burnable things we could find, without the smallest 
consideration for our successors, leaving it to our 15,000 long- 
haired oxen to supply the deficit 

We qmtted the great valley of Bayen-Kharat, and set up 
our tents on the banks of the Mouroui-Oussou, or, as the 
Thibetians call it, Polei-Tchou (nver of the Lord) Towards 
Its source, this magmficent nver bears the name of Mouroui- 
Oussou (tortuous nver) , further on it is called Kin-Cha-Kiang 
(nver of golden sandj, and amved m the province of Sse- 
Tchouan, it becomes tne famous Yang-Dze-Iuang (blue nver) 
As we were passing the Mouroui-Oussou, on the ice, a singular 
spectacle presented itself We had previously, from our 
encampment, observed dark, shapeless masses ranged across 
this great nver , and it was not until we came quite close to 
these fantastic islets that we could at all make head or tail of 
them Then we found out that they were neither more nor 
less than upwards of fifty wild cattle, absolutely encrusted m 
the ice They had no doubt attempted to swim across the river, 
at the precise moment of the concretion of the waters, and had ^ 
been so hemmed m by the flakes as to be unable to extncate 
themselves Their fine heads, surmounted with great horns, 
were still above the surface , the rest of the bodies was enclosed 
by the ice, which was so transparent as to give a full view of the 
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form and position of the unlucky animals, which looked as 
though they were still si^nmmmg The eagles and crows had 
pecked out their eyes 

Wild cattle are of frequent occurrence in the deserts of 
Hither Thibet They always hve in great herds, and prefer 
the summits of the mountains Dunng the summer, indeed, 
tliey descend into the valleys in order to quench their thirst 
in the streams and ponds , but throughout the long winter 
season they remain on the heights feedmg on snow^ and on a 
very hard rough grass they find there These ammals, which 
are of enormous size, with long black hair, are especially 
remarkable for the immense dimensions and splendid form of 
their horns It is not at all prudent to hunt them, for they are 
said to be extremely ferocious ^Vhen, indeed, you find two or 
three of them separated from tlie main herd, you may venture 
to attack them , but the assailants must be numerous, in order 
to make sure of their game, for if they do not kill the animal 
at once there is decided danger of his killing them One day 
we perceived one of these creatures licking up the mtre m a 
small place encircled with rocks. Eight men, armed ivith 
matchlocks, left the caravan, and posted themselves in ambush, 
without being detected by the bull Eight gun-shots were fired 
at once , the bull raised his head, looked round tvith fiery 
ej^es in search of the places whence he had been assailed, and 
then dashed over the rocks into the plain, where he tore about 
furiously, roaring awfully. The hunters affirmed that he had 
been wounded, but that, intimidated by the appearance of the 
caravan, he had not ventured to turn upon his assailants 

Wild mules are also very numerous in Hither Tartary 
After we had passed tlie Mouroui-Oussou we saw some almost 
every day This ammal, which our naturalists call cheval 
hdintone, a horse half-ass, is of the size of an ordinary mule , 
but its form is finer and its movements more graceful and active , 
its hair, red on the back, grows lighter and lighter doivn to 
the belly, where it is almost white The head, large and ugly, 
is wholly at vanance with the elegance of its body , when in 
slow rnotion, it carries its head erect, and its long ears extended , 
when it gallops, it turns its head to the wand, and raises its tail, 
which exactly resembles that of the ordinarj' mule , its neigh 
IS nnging, clear, and sonorous, and its speed so great that no 
Thibetian or Tartar horseman can overtake it The mode of 
taking it is to post oneself m ambush near the places that lead 
to the springs where they drink, and to shoot it with arrows or 
bullets : the flesh is excellent, and the skins are converted into 
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boots. The hdmiones are productive, and their young, from 
generation to generation, are always of the same species They 
nave never been tamed to domestic purposes We heard of 
individuals having been taken quite young, and brought up 
with other foals , but it has always been found impracticable 
to mount them or to get them to carry any burden With the 
first opportunity they run away, and resume their wild state. 
It did not, however, appear to us that they were so extremely 
fierce as they were represented we have seen them frolicking 
about with the horses of our caravan, when pastunng , and it 
It was only on the approach of man, whom they see and scent at 
a great distance, that they took to flight The lynx, the chamois, 
the reindeer, and the wild goat abound m Hither Tartary 

Some days after the passage of the Mouroui-Oussou, the 
caravan began to break up , those who had camels went on 
ahead, refusing to be any longer delayed by the slow progress 
of the long-haired oxen Besides, the nature of the country no 
longer permitted so large a body to encamp on one spot The 
pasturages became so scarce and meagre, that the animals of 
the caravan could not travel all together, without the danger 
of starving all together We joined the camel party, and soon 
left behind us the long-haired oxen The camel party itself was 
before long fain to subdivide , and the grand umty once broken, 
there were formed a number of petty caravans, which did not 
always concur, either as to the place of encampment or the 
hour of departure 

We were imperceptibly attaining the highest point of 
Upper Asia, when a terrible north wind, which lasted fifteen 
days, combined with the fearful seventy of the temperature, 
menaced us with destruction The weather was still clear , 
but the cold was so intense that even at midday we scarcely 
felt the influence of the sun's rays, and then we had the utmost 
difficulty in standing against the wind Dunng the rest of the 
day, and more especially during the night, we were under 
constant apprehension or dying with cold Everybody’s face 
and hands were regularly ploughed up To give something like 
an idea of this cold, the reality of which, however, can never 
be appreciated, except by those who have felt it, it may suffice 
to mention a circumstance which seemed to us rather stnkmg 
Every morning, before proceeding on our journey, we ate a 
meal, and then we did not eat again until the evemng, after we 
had encamped As tsamba is not a very toothsome affair, we 
could not get down, at a time, as much as was required for our 
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nourishment during the day ; so we used to make three or 
four balls of it, wli our tea, and keep these m reserve, to be 
eaten, from time to time, on our road. The hot paste was 
wrapped m a piece of hot Imen, and then deposited in our 
breast. Over it were all our clothes ; to wit, a thick robe of 
sheep-skin, then a lamb-skin jacket, then a short fo\-skm 
cloak, and then a great wool overall ; now, upon every one of 
the f^teen days m question, our tsamba cakes nere alwaj's 
frozen When we took them out, they were merely so many 
balls of ice, which, notwithstanding, we were fain to devour, at 
the nsk of breaking our teeth, in order to avoid the greater 
risk of starvation 

The animals, overcome with fatigue and pnvation, had 
mfimte difficulty in at all resisting the intensity of the cold 
The mules and horses, being less vigorous than die camels and 
long-haired oxen, required especial attention We were 
obliged to pack them in great pieces of carpet, carefully 
fastened round the body, the head being enveloped in rolls of 
camel’s hair. Under any other circumstances this singular 
costume would have excited our hilanty, but just then we 
were in no laughing mood Despite all these precautions, the 
animals of the caravan were decimated by death 

The numerous nvers that we had to pass upon the ice were 
another source of inconceivable misery and fatigue. Camels are 
so awkward and their walk is so uncouth and heavy, that in 
order to facilitate their passage, we were compelled to make a 
path for them across each nver, either by strewing sand and 
dust, or by breaking the first coat of ice with our hatchets. 
After this, we had to take the brutes, one by one, and guide 
them carefully over the path thus traced out , if they had the 
lU-Iuck to stumble or slip, it was all over nith them , down 
they threw themselves on the ice, and it was only with the 
utoost labour they could be got up again We had first to take 
off tneir baggage, then to drag them mth ropes to the bank, 
and then to stretch a carpet on which they might be induced 
to rise , sometimes all this labour was lost : you might beat 
the obsUnate animals, puU them, kick them ; not an effort 
would they make to get on their legs , in such cases, the only 
course was to leave them nhere they lay, for it was clearly 
impossible to wait, in those hideous localities, until the pin- 
headed brute chose to rise ^ 

All these combined misenes' ended in casting the poor 
travellers into a depression bordenng on despair To the 
mortality of the animals, was now added that of the men who 
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hopelessly seized upon by the cold, were abandoned, yet living, 
on the road One day, when the exhaustion of our animals 
had compelled us to relax our inarch, so that we were somewhat 
behind the mam body, we perceived a traveller sitting on a great 
stone, his head bent forward on his chest, his arms pressed 
agamst his sides, and his whole frame motionless as a statue 
We called to him several times, but he made no reply, and did 
not even indicate, by the slightest movement, that he heard 
us “ How absurd,” said we to each other, “ for a man to 
loiter in this way m such dreadful weather The wretched 
fellow will assuredly die of cold ” We called to him once more, 
but he remained silent and motionless as before We dis- 
mounted, went up to him, and recognised in him a young 
Mongol Lama, who had often paid us a visit in our tent His 
face was exactly like wax, and his eyes, half-opened, had a 
glassy appearance , icicles hung from his nostrils and from the 
corners of his mouth We spoke to him, but obtained no 
answer, and for a moment we thought him dead Presently, 
however, he opened his eyes, and fixed them upon us vnth a 
horrible expression of stupefaction the poor creature was 
frozen, and we comprehended at once that he had been aban- 
doned by his compamons It seemed to us so frightful to leave 
a man to die, without makmg an effort to save him, that we 
did not hesitate to take him with us We took him from the 
stone on which he had been placed, enveloped him in a wrapper, 
seated him upon Samdadchiemba’s little mule, and thus 
brought him to the encampment When we had set up our 
tent, we went to visit the compamons of this poor young man 
Upon our informing them what we had done, they prostrated 
themselves m token of thanks, and said that we were people of 
excellent hearts, but that we had given ourselves much labour 
in vain, for that the case was beyond cure “ He is frozen,” 
said they, “ and nothing can prevent the cold from getting to 
his heart ” We ourselves did not participate in this despairing 
view of the case, and we returned to our tent, accompanied by 
one of the patient’s companions, to see what further could be 
done When we reached our temporary home, the young Lama 
vas dead 

More than forty' men of the caravan were abandoned still 
Imng, in the desert, without the shghtest possibility of our 
aiding them They were carried on horseback and on camel- 
back so long as any hope remamed, but when they could no 
longer eat, or speak, or hold themselves up, they were left on 
the wayside The general body of the caravan could not stay 
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to nurse them, in a .barren desert, where there was hourly 
danger of wild beasts, of robbers, and worse than all, of a 
deficiency of food. Yet, it was a fearful spectacle to see these 
dying men abandoned on the road ! As a last token of sym- 
pathy, we placed beside each, a wooden cup and a small bag 
of barley meal, and then the caravan mournfully proceeded on 
its way As soon as the last straggler had passed on, the crows 
and vultures that incessantly hovered above the caravan, would 
pounce doivn upon the unhappy creatures who ^■etamed just 
enough of life to feel tliemselves tom and mangled by these 
birds of prey 

The nortli wind greatly aggravated M. Gabet’s malady. 
From day to day his condition grew more alarming. His 
extreme weakness would not permit him to walk, and being 
thus precluded from warming himself by means of a 
little exercise, his feet, hands, and face were completely 
frozen , his lips became livid, and his eyes almost extinct , 
by-and-by he was not able to support himself on horseback. 
Our only remedy was to wrap him in blankets, to pack him 
upon a camel, and to leave the rest to the merciful goodness of 
Divine Providence 

One day, as we were following the sinuosities of a valley, 
our hearts oppressed with sad thoughts, all of a sudden we 
perceived two horsemen make their appearance on the ndge of 
an adjacent hill At this time, we were travellmg in the com- 
pany of a small party of Thibetian merchants, who, like our- 
selves, had allowed the main body of the caravan to precede 
them, in order to save their camels the fatigue of a too hurried 
march “ Tsong-Kaba,” cned the Thibetians, “ see, there are 
horsemen yonder, yet we are in the desert, and every one knows 
that there are not even shepherds in this locality.” They had 
scarcely uttered these words, when a number of other horsemen 
appeared at different points on the hills, and, to our extreme 
alarm, dashed down towards us at a gallop What could these 
horsemen be doing in so barren a region ? What could they 
want with us ? The case was clear . we had fallen into the 
hands of thieves Their appearance, as they approached, was 
an5i;hmg but reassuring a carbine slung at the saddle-bow, 
two long sabres in the girdle, thick black hair fallmg in disorder 
over the shoulders, glanng eyes, and a w'olf ’s skin stuck on the 
head by way of cap , such was the portrait of each of the 
gentlemen who now favoured us with their company. There 
were t\venty-seven of them, while we numbered only eighteen, 
of which eighteen all were by no means practised warriors 
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However, both armies alighted, and a valorous Thibetian of our 
party advanced to parley with the chief of the brigands, who 
was distmguished from his men by two red pennants which 
floated from his saddle back After a long an4 somewhat 
ammated conversation “ Who is that man ? ” asked the chief 
of the^ Kolo, pointmg to M Gabet, who, fastened upon his 
camel, ^ was the only person who had not alighted “ He is a 
Grand Lama of the western sky,” replied the Thibetian mer- 
chant , “ the power of his prayers is infimte ” The Kolo 
raised his clasped hands to his forehead, in token of respect, and 
looked at M Gabet, who, with his frozen face, and his smgular 
envelope of many-coloured wrappers, was by no means unlike 
those alarming idols that we see m pagan temples After con- 
templating for a while the famous Lama of the western sky, the 
bngand addressed some further words, in an undertone, to the 
Thibetian merchant , then, making a sim to his compamons, 
they all jumped into their saddles, set off at a gallop, and soon 
disappeared behind the mountains " Do not let us go any 
further to-day,” said the Thibetian merchant , “ but set up 
our tents where we are , the Kolo are robbers, but they have 
lofty and generous souls , when they see that we place ourselves 
without fear in their hands, they will not attack us Besides,” 
added he, “ I believe they hold in much awe the power of the 
- Lamas of the western sky ” We adopted the counsel of the 
Thibetian merchants, and proceeded to encamp 

The tents were scarcely set up, when the Kolo reappeared 
on the crest of the mountam, and once more galloped down 
upon us vwth their habitual impetuosity The chief alone 
entered the encanmment, his men awaitu^ him at a short 
distance outside The Kolo addressed the Thibetian who had 
previously conversed with him “ I have come,” said he, “ for 
an explanation of a point that I don’t at all understand You 
know that we are encamped on the other side of the mountam, 
yet you venture to set up your tents here, close by us How 
many men. then, have you in your company ? ” “ We are 
only eighteen , you, I believe, are twenty-seven in number , but 
brave men never run away ” ” You’ll fight then ? ” “ If 
there were not several invdids amongst us, I would answer 
Yes , for I have already shown the Kolo that I am not afraid 
of them ” “ Have you fought with the Kolo ? When was it ? 
What’s your name ? ” “ Irs five years ago, at the aflfair of the 
Tchanak-Kampo, and here’s a httle reminiscence of it ” , 
and, throwing back the sleeve of his nght arm, he showed the 
cicatnce of a great sabre cut The bngand laughed, and again 
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requested his interlocutor’s name. “ I am called Rala- 
Tchembe,” said the merchant ; “ you ought to know the 
name.” “ Yes, all the Kolos know it ; it is the name of a brave 
man ” So saymg, he dismounted, and talong a sabre from his 
girdle, presented it to the Thibetian. “ Here,” said he, 
“ accept this sabre ; ’tis the best I have , we have fought one 
another before ; in future, when we meet, it shall be as 
brothers.” The Thibetian received the brigand’s present, and 
gave him in return, a handsome bow and quiver which he had 
bought at Peking 

The Kolo, who had remained outside the camp, upon seemg 
their chief fraternise with the chief of the caravan, dismounted, 
fastened their horses to each other, two and two, by the bridles, 
and came to dnnk a friendly cup of tea with the travellers, who 
now, at length, began to breathe freely. All these bngands 
were extremely affable, and they asked us various questions 
about the Tartat-Khalkhas, whom, they said, they were 
particularly anxious to see, by reason that, m the preceding 
year, these warriors had killed three of their compamons, whom 
they were eager to avenge. We had a httle chat about politics, 
too The bngands affirmed that they were warm fnends of 
the Tal^-Lama, and irreconcilable enenues to the Emperor of 
China , on which account they seldom failed to pillage the 
embassy on its way to Peking, because the Emperor was 
unworthy to receive gifts from the Tal6-Lama, but that they 
ordinarily respected it on its return, because it was altogether 
fitting that the Emperor should send gifts to the Tal6-Lama 
After having done honour to the tea and tsamba of the caravan, 
the bngands wished us a good journey, and returned to their 
omf encampment All these fraternal manifestations did not 
prevent our sleeping with one eye open ; our repose, however, 
was not disturbed, and in the morning we resumed our way in 
peace Of the many thousands of pilgrims who have performed 
the journey to Lha-Ssa, there are very few W'ho can boast of 
having had so close a view of the robbers, at so small a cost, 

Y^e had escaped one great danger ; but another awaited us, 
we were informed, far more formidable in its character, though 
dffierent m kind We were beginmng to ascend the vast chain 
of the Tant-La mountains, on the plateau of which, our 
travellmg compamons assured us, the invahds would die, and 
those who were now well would become invalids, with but a 
small chance of living The death of M Gabet was con- 
sidered quite a matter of certainty. After six days’ labonous 
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ascent of several mountains, placed amphrtheatrically, one 
above another, we at length reached the famous plateau, the 
most elevated pomt, perhaps, on the earth’s surface The snow 
there appeared an incrustation, an ordinary portion of the soil 
It cracked beneath our feet, but the feet left scarcely any 
impression upon it The entire vegetation consisted of an 
occasional tuft of a low, sharp-pointed, smooth grass, ligneous 
withm, and as hard as iron, but not brittle , so that it rmght 
very well be converted into mattress needles The ammals 
were, however, so famishmg, that they were fain to attack even 
this atrocious forage, which absolutely cracked between their 
teeth, and could be realised at all only by vigorous efforts and 
at the cost of infinite hp bleeding 

From the brow of this magnificent plateau, we could see 
below us the peaks and needles of numerous ndges, the 
ramifications of which were lost in the honzon We had never 
ivitnessed anything at all comparable with this grand, this 
gigantic spectacle Durmg the twelve days that we were 
journeymg along the heights of Tant-La, we enjoyed fine 
weather , the air was calm, and it pleased God to bless us each 
day with a warm, genial sunshine, that materially modified the 
ordinary coldness of the atmosphere Still the air, excessively 
ranfied at that enormous altitude, was very piercing, and 
monstrous eagles, which followed the track of the caravan, were 
daily provided with a number of dead bodies The small 
caravan of the French mission itself paid its tribute to death , 
but, happily, that tnbute was only m the shape of our httle 
black miile, which we abandoned at once with regret and with 
resignation The dismal prophecy that had been announced 
with reference to M Gabet was falsified The mountains, 
which were to have been fatal to him, proved, on the contrary, 
highly favourable, restormg to him, by degrees, health and 
strength This blessing, almost unexpected by us, even at the 
hands of the God of Mercy, made us forget all our past miseries 
We resumed all our courage, and firmly entertained the hope 
that the Almighty would permit us to accomplish our journey 
The descent of Tant-La, though long in duration, was rapid 
in Itself Throughout four whole days, we were going down, 
as it seemed, a gigantic staircase, each step of which consisted 
of a mountam At the bottom, we found some hot springs, 
of an extremely magnificent description Amongst huge rocks, 
you see a great number of reservoirs, hollowed out by the hand 
of Nature, m which the water boils and bubbles, as in a vast 
cauldron over a fierce fire Sometimes the active fluid escapes 
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through the fissures of the rocks, and leaps, in all directions, by 
a thousand capncious jets' Every now and then the ebullition, 
in particular reservoirs, grows so furious, that tall columns of 
n-ater nse into the air, as though impelled by some tremendous 
pumping machinery Above these spnngs, thick vapours, 
collecting in the air, condense into white clouds The water 
IS sulphureous. After bubbling and dashmg about m its huge 
granite reservoirs, it bods over, and quittmg the rocks, which 
had seemed to msh to keep it captive, pours down by vanous 
currents into a small valley below, where it forms a large 
stream flowing over a bed of flints, yellow as gold. These 
boiling waters do not long preserve their fluidity The extreme 
rigour of the atmosphere cools them so rapidly, that within a 
nule and a half from its source the stream they have thus formed 
is almost frozen through. These hot sprmgs are of frequent 
occurrence m the mountains of Thibet, and the Lama physi- 
cians, who attribute to them considerable medicmal virtue, 
constantly prescribe their use, both mternally and externally 

From the Tant-La mountains to Lha-Ssa, the ground 
constantly declines. As you descend, the intensity of the cold 
diminishes, and the earth becomes clothed with more vigorous 
and more varied vegetation. One evening, we encamped m a 
large plain, where the pasturage was marvellously abundant, 
and as our cattle had been for some time past on very short 
commons indeed, we determined to give them the full benefit 
of the present opportumty, and to remain w'here we w^ere for 
two days. 

Next morning, as we w^ere quietly prepanng our tea, we 
perceived in the distance a troop of horsemen galloping tow'ards 
our encampment at full speed The sight seemed to freeze 
the very^ blood m our veins ; we stood for a moment perfectly 
petnfied After the first moment of stupor, we rushed out of 
our tent, and ran to Rala-Tchembe “ The Kolo 1 the Kolo ! ” 
cried we , “ here’s a great body of Kolo advanang against us ” 
The Thibetian merchants, who were boihng their tea and 
mixing their tsamba, laughed at our alarm, and told us to sit 
down quite at our ease, “ Take breakfast with us,” said they , 
” there are no Kolo to fear here ; the horsemen you see j'^onder 
are friends We are now entenng upon an mhabited country , 
behind the hill there, to the right, are a number of black tents, 
and the horsemen, whom you take to be Kolo, are shepherds ” 
These words restored our equanimity, and tvith our equa- 
nimity returned our appetite, so that we were very happy to 
accept the invitation to breakfast with which we had been 
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favoured We had scarcely taken up a cup of buttered tea 
before the horsemen made then: appearance at the door of the 
tent. So far from being bngands, they were worthy fellows 
who came to sell us butter and fresh meat , their saddles were 
regular butchers’ stalls hung with joints of mutton and venison, 
which rested on the sides of their horses We purchased eight 
legs of mutton, which, being frozen, were easily susceptible of 
transport They cost us an old pair of Peking boots, a Pebng 
steel, and the saddle of our defunct mule, which lucbly could 
also boast of Pebng origin Eveiything coming from Pebng 
is highly prized by the Thibetians, more especially by that 
portion of the population which has not advanced beyond the 
pastoral and nomadic life The merchants who accompany 
the caravan take care, accordingly, to label every package 
" Goods from Pebng.” Snuff is especially an object of earnest 
competition among the Thibetians All the shepherds asked us 
whether we had not snuff from Pebng M Hue, who was the 
only snuff-taker of our party, had formerly possessed a quan- 
tity of the precious commodity, but it had all departed, and for 
the last eight days he had been reduced to the necessity of filling 
his snuff-box and bs nose with a fnghtful mixture of dust and 
ashes Those who are devotees of snuff, will at once compre- 
hend all the horrors to poor M Hue of this deplorable position 
Condemned for the last two months to live upon barley- 
meal, moistened with tea, the mere sight of our legs of mutton 
seemed to fortify our stomachs and invigorate our emaciated 
hmbs The remainder of the day was occupied in culinary 
preparations By way of condiment and seasoning, we haa 
only a little garhc, and that httle so frozen and dned, that it 
was almost imperceptible in its shell We peeled, however, all 
we had, and stuck it into two legs of mutton, which we set to 
boil m our great cauldron The argols, which abounded in 
this blessed plain, supplied ample matenals for cooking our 
mestimable supper Tne sun was just setting, and Samdad- 
cbemba, who had been inspecting one of the legs of mutton 
with his thumb-nail, had triumphantly announced that the 
mutton was boiled to a bubble, when we heard m all directions, 
the disastrous cry, “ Fire 1 fire I ” {Mi yon ' mi yon J) At one 
bound we were outside our tent, where we found that the 
flame, which had caught some dry grass, in the intenor of the 
encampment, and menaced to assafl also our linen tents, was 
spreading about, m all directions, with fearful rapiditv All the 
travellers, armed with their felt carpets, were endeavounng to 
stifle the flame, or at all events to keep it from reaebng the 
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tents, and in this latter effort they were quite successful. The 
fire, repulsed on all sides, forced an issue from the encamp- 
ment, and rushed out into the desert, where, driven by the 
mnd, it spread over the pasturages, which it devoured as it 
went. We thought, how^ever, that we had nothing further to 
fear ; but the cry, “ Save the camels 1 save the camels ! ” at 
once reminded us how little we knew of a conflagration in the 
desert We soon perceived that the camels stohdly awaited 
the flame, instead of fleeing from it, as the horses and oxen did. 
We hereupon hastened to the succour of our beasts, which, at 
the moment, seemed tolerably remote from the flame. The 
flame, however, reached them as soon as we did, and at once 
surrounded us and them. It was to no purpose we pushed 
and beat the stupid brutes ; not an inch would they stir , but 
there they stood phlegmatically gaping at us with an air that 
seemed to ask us, what nght we had to come and mtemipt them 
at their meals We really felt as if we could have killed the 
impracticable beasts The fire consumed so rapidly the grass 
it encountered, tliat it soon assaded the camels, and caught 
their long, thick hair ; and it was with the utmost exertion that, 
by the aid of the felt carpets we had brought with us, we 
extinguished the flame upon their bodies We got three of 
them out of the fire, tvith only the end of their hair singed, but 
the fourth was reduced to a deplorable condition ; not a bnstle 
remamed on its entire body ; the whole system of hair was 
burned down to the skin, and the skin itself was tembly charred 
The extent of pasturage consumed by the flame might be 
about a mile and a quarter long by three quarters of a mile 
broad The Thibetians were in ecstasies at their good fortune 
in having the progress of conflagration so soon stayed, and w^e 
fully participated m their joy, when we learned the full extent 
of the evil with w'hich we had been menaced We were m- 
formed that if the fire had contmued much longer it would have 
reached the black tents, in which case the shepherds wuuld have 
pursued and infallibly massacred us. Nothing can equal the 
fury of these poor children of the desert when they find the 
pastures, which are their only resource, reduced to ashes, no 
matter whether by malice or by mischance. It is much the 
same thing to them as destroying their herds 

When we resumed our journey the broiled camel was not 
yet dead, but it w'as altogether incapable of service , the three 
others w'ere fain to yield to circumstances, and to share among 
them the portion of baggage w'hich their unluckj' travelling 
compamon had hitherto borne How'ever, the burdens of all 
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of them had very materially diminished m weight since our 
departure from Koukou-Noor , our sacks of meal had become 
little better than sacks of emptmess , so that, after descending 
the Tant-La mountains we had been compelled to put ourselves 
upon an allowance of two cups of tsamba per man, per diem 
Before our departure we had made a fair calculation of our 
reasonable wants, tn prospectu , but no such calculation could 
cover the waste committed upoil our provender by our two 
cameleers , by the one through indifference and stupidity, by 
the other through malice and knavery 

Fortunately, we were now approachmg a large Thibetian 
station, where we should find the means of renewing our stores 

After followmg, for several days, a long senes of valleys, 
where we saw, from time to time, black tents and great herds of 
yaks, we at last encamped beside a large Thibetian village It 
stands on the banks of the nver Na-Ptchu, mdicated on 
M Andnveau-Goujon’s map by the Mongol name of Khara- 
Oussou, both denominations equally signifying black waters 
The village of Na-Ptchu is the first Tlubetian station of any 
importance that you pass on this route to Lha-Ssa The village 
consists of mud-houses and a number of black tents The 
inhabitants do not cultivate the ground Although they always 
live on the same spot, they are shepherds like the nomadic 
tribes, and occupy themselves solely with the breedmg of cattle 
We were informed that at some very remote period, a lung of 
Koukou-Noor made war upon the Thibetians, and having 
subjugated them to a large extent, gave the district of Na-Ptchu 
to the soldiers whom he had brought with him. Though these 
Tartars are now fused with the Thibetians, one may still 
observe among the black tents, a certam number of Mongol 
huts This event may also serve to explam the origin of a 
number of Mongol expressions which are used in the country, 
having passed withm the domam of the Thibetian idiom 

The caravans which repam to Lha-Ssa, are necessitated to 
remam several days at Na-Ptchu, m order to arrange a fresh 
system of conveyance , for the difiiculties of an awfully rocky 
road do not permit camels to proceed farther Our first busmess, 
therefore, was to sell our animals , but they were so wretchedly 
worn that no one would look 'at them At last, a sort of 
veterinary surgeon, who, doubtless, had some recipe for restor- 
ing their strength and appearances, made us an offer, and we 
sold him the three for fifteen ounces of silver, throwmg in the 
grilled one mto the bargain These fifteen ounces of silver just 
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sufficed to pay the hire of six long-haired oxen to carry our 
baggage to Lha-Ssa 

A second operation was to discharge the Lama of the 
Ratchico mountains. After having settled with him on very 
liberal terms, we told him that if he proposed to visit Lha-Ssa, 
he must find some other compamons, for that he might con- 
sider himself wholly freed from the engagements w'hich he 
had contracted vnth us , and so, at last, we got nd of this 
rascal, whose misconduct had fully doubled the trouble and 
misery tliat we had expenenced on the way in his company 

Our conscience imposes upon us the duty of here warning 
persons whom any circumstances may lead to Na-Ptchu, to be 
carefully on their guard there against thieves The mhabitants 
of this Thibetian village are remarkable for their peculations, 
robbing every Mongol or other caravan that comes to the place, 
m the most shameful manner At night, tliey creep into the 
travellers’ tents, and carry off whatever they can lay hands 
upon ; ana in broad day itself they exercise then deplorable 
ingenuity in this line, \nth a coolness, a presence of mind, and 
an ability which might arouse envy in the most distinguished 
Parisian thieves 

After having laid m a supply of butter, tsamba, and legs of 
mutton, we proceeded on our way to Lha-Ssa, from which w'e 
were now only distant fifteen days’ march Our travelhng 
compamons were some Mongols of the kingdom of Khartchin, 
who were repainng in pilgrimage to Mouhe-Dehot (the Eternal 
Sanctuary) as the Tartars call Lha-Ssa, and who had with them 
their Grand Chaberon , that is to say, a Living Buddha, the 
superior of their Lamasery This Chaberon was a young man 
of eighteen, whose manners were agreeable and gentlemanly, 
and w’hose face, full of ingenuous candour, contrasted singularly 
with the part w'hich he was constrained habitually to enact. At 
the age of five he had been declared Buddha and Grand Lama 
of the Buddhists of Khartchin, and he was now^ about to pass 
a few^ years in one of the Grand Lamasenes of Lha-Ssa, m 
the study of prayers and of the other knowledge befitting his 
dignity. A brother of the King of Khartchin and several Lamas 
of quality were in attendance to escort and w'ait upon him The 
title of Living Buddha seemed to be a dead weight upon this 
poor young man It w'as quite mamfest that he would very 
much have liked to laugh and chat and frolic about at his ease ; 
^d that, en route, it would have been far more agreeable to 
hun to have dashed about on his horse, whither he fancied, 
tlian to nde, as he did, solemnly between two horsemen, who’ 
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out of theu" extreme respect, never once quitted his sides 
Again, when they had reached an encampment, instead of 
remaining eternally squatted on cushions, m a corner of his 
tent, apeing the idols in the Lamasery, he would have liked to 
have rambled about the desert, taking part m the occupations 
of nomadic life , but he was permitted to do nothmg of the 
sort His busmess was to be Buddha, and to concern himself 
m no degree with matters which appertamed to mere mortals 

The young Chaberon denved no small pleasure from an 
occasion^ chat m our tent , there, at all events, he was able 
to lay aside, for a time, his official dmmty, and to belong to 
mankmd He heard with great interest what we told him about 
the men and thmgs of Europe , and questioned us, with much 
mgenuity, respecting our religion, which evidently appeared to 
him a very fine one When we asked him whether it would 
not be better to be a worshipper of Jehovah than a Chaberon, 
he replied that he could not say He did not at all like us to 
mterrogate him respecting his antenor life and his continual 
mcamations , he would blush when any such questions were 
put to him, and would always put an end to the conversation 
by saymg that the subject was painful to him The simple fact 
was that the poor lad found himself involved in a sort of 
religious labvnnth, the meandermgs of which were perfectly 
unknown to nim 

The road which leads from Na-Ptchu to Lha-Ssa, is, in 
general, rocky and very labonous, and when it attains the cham 
of the Koiran mountains it becomes fatigumg m the highest 
dcCTee. Yet, as you advance, your heart grows hghter and 
hgnter at finding yourself m a more and more populous 
country The black tents that speckle the background of the 
landscape, the numerous parties of pilgrims repairmg to Lha- 
Ssa, the infimte mscnptions engraved on the stones erected on 
each side of the way, the sm^ caravans of long-tailed oxen 
that you meet at intervals — all this contributes to alleviate the 
fatigues of the journey 

When you come within a few days’ march of Lha-Ssa, the 
exclusively nomadic character of the Thibetians gradually 
disappears Already, a few cultivated fields adorn the desert , 
houses insensibly take the place of black tents At length, the 
shepherds vanish altogether, and you find yourself amidst an 
agncultural people 

On the fifteenth day after our departure from Na-Ptchu, we 
amved at Pampou, which, on account of its proximity to Lha- 
Ssa IS regarded by the pilgrims as the vestibule of the holy 
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city. Pampou, erroneously designated Panctou on the map, is 
a fine plain watered by a broad river, a portion of whose stream, 
distributed in canals, diffuses fertihty all around There is no 
village, properly so called ; but you see, in all directions, large 
farmhouses wth handsome terraces in front, and beautifull) 
white with lime-wash Each is surrounded with tall trees, and 
surmounted with a httle tower, in the form of a pigeon-house, 
whence float banners of vanous colours, covered with Thibetian 
mscnptions After travellmg for more than three months 
through hideous deserts, where the only living creatures you 
meet are brigands and wild beasts, the plain of Pampou seemed 
to us the most dehcious spot in the world. Our long and painful 
joumeymg had so nearly reduced us to the savage state, that 
anything m the shape of civilisation struck us as absolutely 
marvellous We were in ecstasies wath everythmg : a house, a 
tree, a plough, a furrow m the ploughed field, the slightest 
object seemed to us worthy of attention That, however, which 
most forcibly impressed us, was the prodigious elevation of the 
temperature which we remarked in this cultivated plain. 
Although It was now the end of January, the nver and its canals 
were merely edged mth a thm coat of ice, and scarcely any of 
the pecmle wore furs 

At Pampou, our caravan had to undergo another transforma- 
tion. Generally spealdng, the long-haired oxen are here 
replaced by donkeys, smm in size, but very robust, and 
accustomed to carry baggage. The difficulty of procuring a 
sufficient number of these donkeys to convey the baggage of 
the Khartchm-Lamas, rendered it necessary for us to remain 
two days at Pampou. We availed ourselves of the opportumty 
to arrange our toilet as well as we could. Our hair and beards 
were so thick, our faces so blackened with the smoke of the 
tent, so ploughed up with the cold, so worn, so deplorable, that, 
when we had here the means of looking at ourselves m a glass, 
we were ready to weep %vith compassion at our melancholy 
appearance Our costume was perfectly m unison with our 
persons. 

The people of Pampou are for the most part in very easy 
circumstances, and they are alwaj^ gay and frolicsome accord- 
ingly. Every evemng they assemble m front of the different 
farms, where men, women, and children dance to the accom- 
paniment of then own voices On the termmation of the bal 
champetre, the farmer regales the company with a sort of sharp 
drink, made with fermented barley, and which, with the 
addition of hops, would be very like our beer. 
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After a two days’ hunt through all the farms of the neigh- 
bourhood the donkey-caravan was orgamsed, and we went on 
our way Between us and Lha-Ssa there was only a mountain, 
but this mountain was, past contradiction, the most rugged and 
toilsome that we had as yet encountered The Thibetians and 
Mongols ascend it with great unction, for it is understood 
amongst them that whoever attains its summit, attains, ipso 
facto, a remission of all his or her sins This is certain, at all 
events, that whoever attains the summit has undergone on his 
way a most severe penance whether that penance is adequate 
to the remission of sins, is another question altogether We had 
departed at one o’clock in the morning, yet it was not till ten 
in the forenoon that we reached this so beneficial summit We 
were fain to walk nearly the whole distance, so impracticable is 
It to retain one’s seat on horseback along the rugged and rocky 
path 

The sun was nearly setting when, issumg from the last of the 
mfimte sinuosities of the mountain, we found ourselves m a 
vast plain, and saw on our right Lha-Ssa, the famous metro- 
pohs of the Buddhic world The multitude of aged trees 
which surround the city with a verdant wall , the tall white 
houses with their flat roofs and their towers , the numerous 
temples with their gilt roofs, the Buddha-La, above which rises 
the palace of the Tald-Lama — all these features commimicate 
to Lna-Ssa a majestic and imposing aspect 

At the entrance of the town, some Mongols with whom we 
had formed an acquaintance on the road, and who had preceded 
us by several days, met us, and invited us to accompany them 
to lodgmgs which they had been fnendly enough to prepare for 
us It was now the 29th January 1846 
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W J BLACKLEDGE 

I START Without preamble, with an episode that has burned 
Itself into my memory, an mcident that notlnng but death 
can eiface. I was sweating with fear Since this is a con- 
fession of things expenenced dunng twenty months with the 
famous Hell’s Broth Militia, let me confide the state of my 
feelings dunng a typical experience by way of opening 

I did not find it easy to keep my nerve while tied to a stake, 
and that stake planted firmly on top of an ant-hill, the great 
red ants swarming up my legs, crawling nearer to the more 
vulnerable parts of my person 

The yelling natives who danced around me were, of course, 
offermg me the usual bogey-bogey stuff ; and while their 
mad antics did not make a great impression upon me, tliey 
hardly helped towards steadiness of nerves I knew my East. 
I had had experience enough to realise there was a way out of 
even this desperate plight. But all my reassuring thoughts 
could not stop the cold sweat pounng. 

These insane devils were intent upon making me squirm 
Tying a white man to a stake on an ant-hill so that millions of 
red ants might get busy nippmg the sense out of him — well, 
that was their queer idea of entertainment. Amusement seems 
to be largely a matter of geography In the Umted States it is 
all-in wrestling, or some other fashion of tlie moment In 
Europe tlic makmg or unmaking of war. In the less civilised 
parts of the East, slow torture 

Tknow of no kind so slow and terrifying as this It is not 
new m tlie East. It is as old and cruel as th^e Himalayas For 
the first hour or so I had been able to stand it with a fair show 
of nonchalance There was a sickening irritation as the crawl- 
ing things began to mp, a shivering and a flesh-creeping in 
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the soil by these warlike tnbes So the Mad Fakir, with the 
lust for blood gone to his head, was gathering an ever-increasmg 
army of Wazins, Mahsuds, the Madda Khel, the Zadnans of 
Khost, and all the rest of the rag-tag and bob -tail of racial 
tnbes 

And all that stood between him and the northern mouth of 
the Khyber Pass was Hell’s Broth Militia True, he would 
meet the regular Bntish Indian troops if he reached the Pass , 
but It was our job to prevent him and aU his kmd from trekkmg 
down to that gateway 

If only I could get one hand free 1 Just to scratch at these 
mppmg devils I My eyes smarted with the irritations Tears 
mingled with the sweat I was not blubbenng It was as if 
some strong imtant had reached them so that the tear ducts 
burst But damnably humiliating just the same 

And then, as I continued stanng straight ahead, desperately 
trying to keep my rmnd off the gnawing red ants, a woman 
walked mto my hne of vision She was different. She was 
without veil These folk of the hills, it should be understood, 
are not Indians Many of them, though sunburnt, are as fair- 
skinned as the people of the West But this was no woman 
of the hills Nor was she an Indian What was she domg m 
this God-forsaken spot ? 

She had taken her stand by Lenhai’s side, stanng cunously 
at me as if I were some new anthropological body brought 
forth for her inspection The thoroughbred woman of the 
hills has remarkable eyes — eyes of a sapphire blue that dis- 
tinguish her from the pure Indian type. But the eyes of this 
woman were purple-black, her face a pale oval with darker 
shades about the eyes and the soft column of throat Her 
burka, or cloak, had fallen back, reveahng the black hair 

g lastered down the sides of her small head Madonna fashion 
or the rest, she was dressed like the hill women — a three- 
quarter len^, tight-fittmg jacket of green velvet, baggy 
trousers of scarlet silk tight round the anMes, and volummous 
cloak 

By the side of the towenng Lenhai, she looked slim, shght, 
small-boned — ^but there was the devil m her smouldering bladr 
eyes She neither laughed nor yelled but stood at gaze, talfang 
quietly to the Mad F^r She was so stnkmg that for several 
minutes her presence forced itself through my absorption with 
the biting ants But I soon realised it was no good lookmg to 
her for help She may not have been one of these crazy hill 
pieople She may not become excited at the spectacle of my 
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ant-ndden body Except for her eyes, she appeared utterly 
nonchalant 

Who \vzs this mystery woman ? Was she the power behmd 
the throne of Lcnhai ? 

Would it be of any use yelhng to her ? It was a forlorn 
hope. But my whole body was creeping and shaking by this 
time 1 was ready to grasp at any frail straw I guess I was m 
a pretty desperate state And there ’d be some distraction from 
my gnawmg agony m bawling at this cold, indifferent creature 
with the smouldenng eyes. I yelled at the top of my voice, 
shneked so loudly that I was heard above the dm and racket 
of the dancmg hill folk I shouted not m an appeal but m hot 
anger 

“ You are no Moslem woman of the Hills ! Does it please 
you to watch while I am humiliated, bitten alive ! ” 

I shouted in English. Most of the mob, who knew only 
their native piishin, did not understand At all events it had 
the effect of checking the wild orgy They stopped and stared 
towards the woman whom I had addressed m the tongue of 
the/«-un^z — the language of the people beyond ihe Pass and 
over the seas 

As for the woman, she stared coldly, suggestion of a smile 
curving her thin lips There was a weird silence for several 
seconds The people continued to stare at her, expectantly 
It was as if they looked to her for guidance. In that sudden 
cessation of noise the gnawing of the thousands of red ants was 
intensified a thousand and a thousand times Invohintanly I 
squirmed Sweat dropped from every pore even as the little 
red devils bit and bored For now they had reached my neck 
and I was shakmg ray head to keep them down — so like an 
animal with the persistent flies 1 

jMy actions raised a laugh, a laugh that spread into an 
uproar I suppose I did look fuimy, screamingly funny, 
jerking my head about like an infuriated horse 1 

They were at the comers of my mouth — where the saliva 
frothed I, too, was biting I was biting and spittmg and making 
all manner of facial contortions to nd my face of the creeping 
insects I knew that if tliey got to my eyes I should be reduced 
to gibbering terror And that would be one real tnumph for 
these guffawmg smne 

But one thmg I noticed through all this mcreasing agony 
md horror. The mystery woman was talking earnestly to the 
Mad Falor. Was she mterceding on my behalf ? I prayed 
as they talked. I pra>ed as I fought against the creeping red 
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army that now threatened to choke me, blind me They were 
filling my nostrils — no matter how hard I exhaled A sickenmg 
terror engulfed me I spewed violently. I should have gone 
nght out then, I guess, had not some one come along with a 
heavy broom of tvngs and started to sweep the filthy creatures 
from my body 

That broom was harsh and incredibly rough agamst my 
flesh, but It was a heaven-sent relief to me It was jabbed 
ruthlessly about my head and neck and shoulders It was 
swept over me from head to foot m no gentle manner But it 
was effective The relief, the reaction was so mtense that I 
very nearly fainted 

Then the cords were cut and I was dragged clear of the - 
ant-hill I began to put on my clothes Armed Pathans stood 
b) The woman was watchmg from a few yards distant Her 
face was expressionless — except for the smouldenng eyes 
“ I couldn’t begin to express mv thanks ” I began 
“Don’t trouble,’’ said she “There may be worse to 
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As I was led away I wondered greatly just what she meant 
She spoke m English with an accent that had nothing to do 
with me “ Free Land of the Hills,’’ nor with India beyond the 
Pass. That set me puzzling Where had I heard that pecuhar 
accent before ? This was no native of the East At all events, 
she had power, the power to set me free from that disgustingly 
filtlw torture She had mven me a breathing space 

The ants had left their mark — or marks It was like a 
terrific intensification of prickly heat I itched to claw at a 
hundred places at once Nevertheless, I was suddenly filled^^^p 
with hope, optimistic enough to believe that I still had a chance ’ 
that I might even make a getaway ! at for’ 

Every village in the lull country is walled and fortified^ 

There are mcessant feuds among the clans which make sue! ^ 
precautions necessary At any rate, the feuds were constant*^' 
until the Mad Fakir came along to umte the clans nn holy wa . 
against the infidels But the fortifications remamed 
would need to be something of a magician to get cl^ of thesd^^*®^^ 
walls, seven feet thick, and which were patrolmd night and dayf^ '' 
by hiUmen armed to the teeth ) ^,1 

I lay in my stone cell and pondered these things 1 The walls 
of my pnson were of solid stone, like most of the biaildmgs in 
these Images — for the country was just one gigantit mass oftW 
rocks and stones The only opening besides me dmor was abt"^ ly 
circular one high up in the wail It did not look b^ enough 
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for me to worm my way through. I am faurly heavily built 
and top all of five feet ten The only piece of furmture m 
the room was a charpoy, a bed made of a wooden frame with 
cord laced across after the manner of a spnng mattress. I 
up-ended this by the wall. It put me six feet up the wall, but 
even then I could only just get my head to the aperture 

The light was still good I could see across the courtyard 
of this cluster of buUdmgs Beyond was the ^’lllage proper. 
The naUves were back at their daily tasks A camel caravan 
had arrived, and there was much bartering and trading in the 
bazaar. It all looked peaceful and happy enough. Veiled and 
heavily-cloaked women, with gaily-trousered legs, shufiied 
through the dust of the highways and byways. Stalwart and 
muscular Pathans, many of them over six feet tall, strode 
hither and yon. They went about their peaceful occupations 
heavily armed. It was a habit with the hiUmen They and 
their forbears had lived that way for centuries — always ready for 
a fighting feud 

I measured the loophole. It was just possible that I could 
squeeze through. There were armed men patrolhng beneath 
At sunset they would bow their heads to the dust m supplica- 
tion to Allah, for the Moslem faith was very strong m these 
folk. I decided that when the hour of prayer came I should 
^e a chance I must not let this night go by without trying 
n what was awaiting me on the morrow. I was not 

i\r Indeed I preferred it to the frightful tortures 

B f h ^'^anatic^ of the hiUs could inflict 
u w at p.eetting of the sun, however, my chances of escape 
bv ^ ^siderably. For the great door was suddenly 
P^°hd the strange woman who had been responsible 
from the ant-hill entered She locked the door 
beside me on the charpoy I was too 
“ What spoak. We stared at each other for several 
fr creature’s face was as expressionless as that of 
Thit T, ^ore ahve. 

uould^be " y°^ back to 

“ ATo^kJ'y Wicrs, don’t you ? Even now you are plan- 
Qk “^d^ means of escape ? ” 

craqhina 'tS hold of my nickname ? ” 

* rn.3.n r 

imStm ^eeds answering. Who are you ? ” 

lavS all you may know. In 


rcsponsiblf 


:or a httle information you utU be escorted to 
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Within safe distance of your camp Lenhai has promised 
that ” 

“ What on earth is there that I can tell you ? ” 

She very soon made herself clear Apparently there was 
quite a lot I could tell — the strength of my company of 
irregulars, the numbers and dispositions of tlie garnsons along 
the Khyber Pass, the recent movements of troops on the 
Frontier, and strength and type of arms, the secret of the 
ammumtion dumps, the strength of the new flying unit, and 
what exactly was this automatic gun that had recentfy appeared 
at the Frontier posts ? 

All of which was very mteresting Only a mamcian or the 
G O C could answer such questions And so I told her She 
was convinced I was feigmng ignorance of the military situa- 
tion Even if I could not supply all the information she sought 
— surely there was much that I knew ? Just how much ^ 
Wasn’t It worth imparting m exchange for my hfe ? Or did 
I prefer a slow, tortuous death ? I protested — and wondered 
where the devil I had heard that accent before It wasn’t 


French, nor German, nor Italian 

“ What are you doing m the Pathan country, Mahrila ? ” 

“ I belong to this country ” 

“ That’s just a cheap he ” 

She shrugged, repeated her off’er 

“ You don’t belong to this land You are not a ' 

or you would be at prayers now ” 

“ What does it matter who I am ? I'm o%enng you 
release in return for a htde information Are 3 going to 
prove yourself as big a fool as you looked on th^Q ant-hiU ? ” 

I wnggled A mousand sores were pricLingai 
“ What do you suppose I got you out of th . ^ for ? 
Merely because you are a white man ? Tcha ! nd t ‘^nt these 1 
few facts You can give them Stop playing the^, n Lenhai ' 
has less patience than I ” ij-e 

“ I am not a staff officer I know nothmg of W „ thtnas ” 

I tned to be patient, but I could see she did n%e me 

“ If you think I am bemg tembly heroic, you^rf -11 wrong 
I tell you I don’t know ” all wrong 

“ But you are an officer of the Kurram Militia, y 
know something of these things ” |Tf 

And so It went on, a battle of wits, for the bafid ^ of 
an hour The wench had a bee m her bonnet, ani^ ir,^^ ven’ 
nearly as big as the beetle m Be-akle Lenhai’s tijjor TM 

known that these folk of the hills were 'crazy their 
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religious ideals, but I had never realised just how crazy they 
could be until I fell into their hands 

“ You came here secretly with your native servant Why ? 

“ You know why,” I snapped, scratching at the infunating 
heat spots “ I came to find out just what Lenhai was doing 
\Mth this clan The fellow has become a dangerous menace, 
not merely to the Frontier, but to India as well. He has 
caused more murder and bloodshed and terror among the 

tribes ” 

“ You’re just a spy ' ” 

“ Don’t be theatneah I mistook you for an mtelligent 
woman I am doing a job of work, as an officer You know 
what the Kurram Militia is We are policing these parts 
Lenhai is wrecking the countryside He s got to be stopped 
Now be sensible and show me how I can get out of this fort ” 
“ On condition that you give me what I ask for > ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, woman ! I haven’t any information to 
give. What are you doing in this galley ? Don’t you realise 
that if Lenhai is allowed to carry on he might well start an ugl\ 
war ? ” 

” But of course That is what he mtends And once his 
plans are complete, all the armies of the Bntish on the Frontier 
will not stop him ” 

She did not, I thought, possess those eene-looking orbs for 
notlimg Probably she was just as mentally deranged as the 
Mad Fakir himself. Certainly she looked capable of anything 
But what possible interest could she have in this Moslem’s 
holy war ? She was not of the Faith Yet she was accepted 
by these people. ^ Suddenly she swung round, stared hard 
with her smouldering eyes 

“If what you say is true, you are of no use to us Why 
should I not kill you now ? ” 

would that do ? And what d’you suppose I 
^uld be doing while you are using that knife of yours ? 
i hat pretty neck shouldn’t be difficult to twist The advantage 
uould be mine — since you are between me and the door.” 
hfaybe Lenhai will persuade you to talk to-morrow ” 

She jumped to her feet and vent hurriedly out of the cell, 
^ashmg the door behind her Apparently she had suddenU 
lost interest in me. Perhaps she had just realised her danger- 
alone in this cell with a desperate man, whose thousands ol 
irritating sores made it extremely difficult for him to keep a 
level head I have no doubt that my ferocious bites v^e 
responsible for much of my reckless behaviour from then on. 
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I had missed the opportumty of makmg a getaway while the 
guards were at prayer 

And now darkness had descended, but the hght from a 
torch m the courtyard illumined my pnson sufficiently for me 
to set to work Once more I up-enaed the charpoy and climbed 
^ to the openmg in the wall I made a cautious survey. 
Tnere were two guards patrolling beneath, typical of their 
clan, muscular mants armed to the teeth The situation 
looked perfectly hopeless Maybe if it had not been for the 
ghastly sores gnawmg at me from head to foot I should not 
have made the attempt. But my condition was such that I 
would have welcomed death — ^rather than sit still m that stiffing 
cell vsTith nothmg to do but dwell on a lacerated flesh and 
scratch 

I moved round gmgerly on my perilous perch The drop 
would be about ten feet — a mere trifle Out I went, feet first, 
lowenng myself slowly I hung by finger-tips for breathless 
seconds — ^then dropped There I lay panting It was a lovely 
getaway — so far ! I’d hardly made a sound A dozen yards 
away the two guards stood chatting A murmur of sound 
came from beyond the courtyard wall I sat crouched m the 
shadow of what had been ray pnson only a few moments ago 
and thought hard If I could cross the yard and scale the wm, 
I’d have more than a sporting chance 

It could be done, providing I crept round the walls and 
kept out of the beam of light thrown by the torch I began 
inching my way through the shadows I was then as cunning 
as any hilhnan It seemed that I crawled for hours, pausing 
frequently to make sure I was not discovered Reachmg an 
angle of the pnson wall, I sat and rested for a while I was 
then out of sight of the guards They seemed to be satisfied 
to patrol withm a few yards of the cell door 

I was appreciably nearer the outer wall of the fort, a matter 
of half a dozen yards Child's play, thought I, and chuckled 
softly Looking back on the afrair, I now know that mentally 
I was more than a tnfle sub-normal, otherwise I could not have 
made the grade 

Clearmg the mtervemng space, I crouched under the 
courtyard wall It was all of ten feet high and spiked Still 
the two guards patrolled up and down, blissfully ignorant of 
the fact that I was no longer m that cell I slipped off my belt, 
threw It over a spike, began to haul myself up A shot rang 
out. It whistled close to my ear, flattened itself against the 
wall There was a yelling and scarapenng of feet Hot lead 
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There zvere tzvo guards patrolling beneath, armed to the teeth. 
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spattered around me as I struggled to scale the wall, teanng 
my legs on the spikes Something pierced my arm like 
sizzling hot needle. Stopped one ? But I was over and had 
tumbled to the ground in a heap before my shouting pursuers 
had reached the wall 

The shoulder burned and ached intolerably, adding to the 
.general soreness and irritation of the ant bites There was no 
time to heed such things The bawling of angry and excited 
men was too close The shadows of night, however, were all 
in my favour. The village, like all habitations of these mountain 
regions, had no street lighting A few torches lit up the bazaar 
quarter I gave it a wide berth The tortuous alleys afforded 
plenty of cover. I slunk along tlie shadows of the mean little 
streets 

Soon the whole place was roused Men and women were 
racing about in all directions Their voices proclaimed the 
fact that the ferungt had escaped and was hiding somewhere 
in the village I was in a spot The village wall, seven or eight 
feet thick, would be crawling with snipers No man went 
around tliese fortified habitations of the mountains unarmed, 
unless he were very old 

I flattened against the w'all of a house as a great giant of a 
fellow came teanng round the comer He pulled up sharply. 
I lifted my foot to his shin We went down together 
A decision of split seconds I had to keep this hulking brute 
quiet That was the essential thing My elbow was under his 
chin I uorkcd like a madman, pounding a ATilnerable spot 
He beat the dust with his one free arm, tned to wrap his legs 
around me for the throw. But I had his gun and was using the 
butt to sm^h him into silence 

The next moment I felt myself lifted in the air. I came 
down with a crash, hitting my jaw agamst the butt of the gun, 
struggled clumsily for several minutes, trying to regain my 
breath Like all hillmen, the fellow possessed amazing strength. 
He continued to throw me about, even though his face was a 
bleeding pulp and his jaw broken I bent back one of his 
arms, further and further, heard the sickening crack 

Still we fought on, scrabbling and rolling in the dust At 
all events, he had had no opportunity to shout and thus warn 
others of my presence In those inflamed minutes I fought wrth 
death in mind, not knowing, not caring whether this were the 
end My thumb broke on the leathery texture of his neck. 
I can see now the foaming mouth, the twisted jowl dripping 
blood, and the icy glare in his eyes. While I laboured and 
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panted, the sweat poured, salting excruciatingly the ant-bitten 
sores I was sick with the intolerable throbbing and jawing 
of the bullet wound But, somehow, I fought on, feeling that 
only this brute and his incredible strength stood between me 
and; freedom. 

These men of the hills are totally different from the 
Indians, bigger even than the average Arabian Rarely does 
one come upon a Pathan less than six feet m height They 
are heavy and muscular, with an enormous ^read of shoulders 
And though they are like the rest of their Eastern brothers m 
that they know hardly anythmg about the use of fists, these 
hiUmen are adept in a certain kind of native wrestling 

That I discovered to my cost when I fought with the hill- 
man m the dimness of that gi;imy alley Once his charapmg 
jaw closed over my jugular vem But he could not gnp His 
jaw was broken He gasped with the pam of the effort I was 
sticky with blood — my adversary’s as well as my own. We 
both became pretty well spent, pawing stupidly, clutching less 
and less firmty I dared not leave him while he showed any 
fight at all God I How beastly it all was 1 I trembled with 
rage because I had not the strength to lift the gun agam and 
fimsh him I lay on him, the dead weight of my body slumped 
over him m exhaustion Just how long I remained there, why 
we were never discovered, I cannot say I was dimly aware 
that the mght was advancing, the cnes of the searchers, the 
scurrying of feet, the hullabaloo of a maddened populace 
depnved of its prey — grew gradually fainter, died away 

And now I was m greater penl than ever I reahsed the 
urgency of gettmg to my feet, gettmg on my way, before the 
dawn came up But I could not rise Hours passed while I 
lay crumpled over that stmkmg carcass, preaous hours , and I 
hadn’t the wit to stagger to my feet I could have cned with 
the bitter impotence of the situation Must I give m, after 
all the effort I’d made ? Agam and again I tned, crawled a 
few inches, dra^mg along by the wall, slumpmg there to 
regain breath The Pathan lay still I stared at the figure 
Dead ? I never knew Nor cared 

Up on my feet by the wall, pantmg like a wounded stone 
crusher Mine a hvery of mepUtude Helpless Hopeless 
Then a staggenng sort of run — only to pitch headlong mto the 
dust Whither ? I had not the foggiest notion Did not 
Imow whether my direction was towards the village wall I was 
me craziest sort of jogtrot Up and down, careermg like one 
drugged with hashish, with one idea fixed firmly m my nund — 
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keep moving, keep moving. Had I gone forth nnth all my 
faculties fully ahve I should probably have stumbled into 
some one. 1 know that figures slunk past me as I lay in the 
dust It seemed that fate was on my side m that last desperate 
effort 

Breath hiccoughing in sobs A deademng pain up the 
wounded arm to neck and shoulder The mcessant pncklmg 
of a thousand bites A thumb missing — or was it just dead 
with numbness ? Things to remember whenever the long, 
long hours of that ghastly night are recalled 

Other memories, seething and sullen yet vivid, of those 
darkened streets that wound endlessly, of sudden alarms as I 
snuggled into the dust, my hose \vithin a few inches of passing 
feet, gaily slippered feet, famihar silk-trousered legs, heavy 
sandals of stalwart men, giant Pathans and their womenfolk 
dnfting back to well-guarded homes, scraps of conversation. 

. They seemed pretty certain I could not leave the village, 
that I’d never get beyond the fortified walls, even in the dark- 
ness 

Then silence The village slept With the strange 
quietude that precedes the davm I was recovermg sufficiently 
to gain some sense of direction And now I had the gun and 
cartridge belts of that figure I had left slumped in the dirt. 
My one desire was to get beyond this village and down into the 
valley where I might find a cave Then sleep Heavens ! How 
I longed for sleep ! 

The wall Figures patrolling It would be easy enough to 
reach the top, for there were jutting steps at intervals used by 
the guards But how' get by these armed patrols ? There 
was one squatting on his haunches immediately above, his 
back towards me, stanng out into the blackness If I brained 
him with the gun, how long would it be before he was dis- 
covered and I followed ? I was m no case to out-distance a fit 
man. To walk was painful enough 

I had the solution of that difficulty He must not be dis- 
covered I crept, taking the jutting stones slowly and painfully. 

When one s life depends on every little move ... I 
reached the topmost step, my chin over the nm of the wall. 
On the nght and left flanks dim figures moved restlessly, heard 
rather than seen. But the squatting figure httle more than a 
yard aw^y never moved It was too much to hope that he 
would be asleep I squatted too, resting for the effort, reserving 
the remnants of energy left in my weaned muscles. 

An unforgettable moment. I crept again, inchmg a way 
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forward, snout of a gun grasped m my hand The fellow 
turned a spht second too late The butt crashed He gave a 
chokmg sort of grunt and crumpled up A s\yift glance to 
nght and left, then I was dragging him across the top of the wall 
— a matter of seven or eight feet and no light task, for he was 
a hefty wallah I tumbled him over, heard the soft bump of 
his fall, and flopped over on top of him 

The drop took the breath out of me for a space But soon 
I was up, scurrymg off at a staggenng nm, heading blindly 
mto the welcome darkness Free ? But was I ? Dawn would 
soon be up now There would come search-parties, scounng 
the countryside In this land of fantastic hills and black 
gulleys, however, there were thousands of crevices in which 
one might hide Soon I would he down and sleep m some 
hideout of the gulley I had to keep on telling myself that It 
needed superhuman effort to keep moving just then 

I was still stumbling over the stones when the dawn broke up 
the black dome of the heavens The village was a mere smudge 
away up on the hillside I knew this gulley It was the one 
through which a treacherous native servant had led me I 
passed the identical cave m which I had lam hidden while my 
“ boy ” — every Indian servant is a boy, no matter what his 
age — had gone off as a decoy to lead the Mad Fakir back to me 
But the boy had turned traitor He not only brought Lenhai 
to my cave but a score of armed hillmen as well 

The plan was, of course, that the Mad Fakir should be 
induced to visit me alone, with the pretence that I had brought 
much valuable information about the sahibs of the Kurram 
Mihtia — otherwise “ Hell’s Broth Mihtia,” as it was so aply 
mcknamed The scheme had flopped horribly Hence my 
capture and subsequent torture 

No good dwellmg on that now Probably this cave was the 
last place they’d look m for me, since I had already been caught 
there , but I gave it a wide berth just the same I plodded on, 
careenng crazily along the broken bed of the gulley Now the 
sun was splashing the heavens with colour Back m that village 
the hue and cry would be on My world of rocks was tunung 
from black to grey A raging thirst was added to my other 
aches and pains There must be something pretty tough about 
the mstmct of self-preservation — otherwise I should have 
dropped m my tracks long ago 

I kept on, lurching over the broken stones like a sleep- 
walker I knew by the sun that my direction was right There 
wasn’t a sound m that gnm valley, except the stubbing of my 
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clumsy feet against the flints Then I pitched forward, hy 
still for a timeless period Presently I began to crawl. I d 
seen a ledge of rock that looked as if it contained water W ater 
God m heaven 1 ^^fliat thirst was this ? It blistered my mouth. 
It threatened the breathing — as if one were about to choke 
But I made the ledge and I was nght. I dragged mj^elf 
along and lay with my head m the dirty water The rehef was 
indescnbable I drew in copious draughts of the cooling 
liquid, splashed it about head and neck It might have been 
reeking with germs — probably was — but it was heaven-sent 
nectar to me ' I lay dnnkmg and bathing while my spirits rose 
I could go on again now. I went, treadmg a rugged path along 
the hillside ivith leaden feet I refused to give m to the creepmg 
sensation of numbness Arms hung like dead weights so that 
I hardly knew they were there. Only my legs seemed to move 
lurching, stumblmg, pitching. . . Then the black- 

out. 

I was not conscious of anything for the remainder of that 
da}' I know that I awoke on one occasion and the whole 
Morld was dark Night again, I thought feebly, and wondered 
just where I had fallen Maybe I was on some perilous perch 
of rock. It was impossible to see in that dense blacloiess 
Maybe some little movement would pitch me over on to jagged 
crags Anjnvay, I was too utterly weary to move The cool 
stone against the heated lacerations was infimtely soothing I 
curled up and went to sleep again 

From then on — a fitful sleeping and dreams Always when 
I awoke and opened my eyes the world was black, and for a 
space terror walked the brain I fancied I must be blind Why 
vas It always dark ? It was many hours before I realised that 
I must have crawled into the inner recess of a cave in the 
mountain-side I had begun by groping my way around until 
I came to the shaft of light Then I knew. Proceeding 
cautiously, I came to the mouth, and broad daylight. Whether 
I had been in that cleft one day or two I could not say I was 
considerably refreshed The flesh wound had crusted over. 
The broken thumb had swollen to i:he size of two The ant- 
bites were not nearly so troublesome. I’d been a great deal 
nearer to death As my brain grew clearer I saw that this was 
definitely r case for optimism. 

I cravled out and gazed up and down the valley. It was 
a dead world. There was not a sign of life anywhere So, I 
had escaped ? How long would it take the company to locate 
me ? They had not the remotest idea as to the direction the 
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boy and I were to take The whole thing was earned out with 
the utmost secrecy It was only after much persuasion that 
the Colonel had permitted me to undertake the job at all We 
had not reckoned on the treacherous native boy 

The rank and file of Hell’s Broth Militia was composed 
entirely of natives, also the non-commissioned officers, with 
only half a dozen sahibs to control them They were irregulars, 
many of whom claimed unbroken descent from the warriors 
who had fought the armies of Alexander the Great, others 
were just hard-bitten children of a mixed refugee parenthood 
of Afghans, Mongolians, Afndis, Pathan deserters, and heaven 
knows what The force was composed of the worst native 
elements — cattle thieves, outlaws, bandits, deserters from the 
clans, and deserters from the Army proper — a strange brother- 
hood held together by a handful of officers, its chief industry 
guerilla fighting such as these rascals* forbears had enjoyed for 
centunes As ferocious and wild a mob as any border country 
could muster 

But It was rare that we found a traitor amongst them The 
pay and ratiomng was better than they could get elsewhere, 
and more important still to natives of such calibre, there was 
always a scrap m the offing Once they had adjusted themselves 
to our apology for discipMe they were loyal almost to a man, 
despite their wildness I could have staked my reputation 
on that native boy, for we had been on similar stunts before. 
Now I could only assume that he had turned traitor, since, 
having betrayed me to the Mad Fakir and his bodyguard, he 
had completely disappeared 

I thought hard of these things as I stared up and down that 
barren guUy How long since I lift the camp ? More than a 
week, I judged Perhaps two I was conscious of hunger and 
thirst, and I guess I must have been m that cave two or three 
days, maybe more The company might search for weeks in 
this Free Land of the Hills without ever coming upon me 
There were thousands of crannies and clefts in these regions 
where a man could lose himself I could hardly hope for help 
in that direction There was nothing for it but to make my 
own way back If I kept going m a southerly direction I was 
almost certain to hit a caravan road and maybe a fnendly 
caravan loping towards Peshawar with merchandise from Elabul 
or Bokhara 

I started out once more, trudging mechanically with a wary 
eye on the sun It seemed as if 1 had the whole world to 
myself, and it appeared that way for hours I struck a caravan 
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trail at long last It must then have been well past noon I 
came upon a water-hole and sat down to refresh myself I had 
no intention of falling asleep But it is fatal for a weary man to 
sit drowsing in the sun. 

I awoke with a jerk and leapt to my feet Instinctively I 
struck out at the great hulking hillman who had awakened me 
And then I had another guess commg The fellow grabbed 
my arms, pmned them helplessly to my sides and held me thus 
We stared at each other for long seconds He looked a typical 
hillman — six feet of branm and muscle, heavy, bearded jowk 
damnably famihar m his turban, long tight-fitting coat, rough 
blouse, cummerbund, and baggy breeches And then the shock 
of my life, so to speak 

“ Now . just where in hell did you spring from, 
buddy?” 

This must be another delusion, I told myself Here was a 
native of the mountains, every mch of him, clothes, stature, 
jowl, cartndge belts, guns, knives and all And he was address- 
ing me m Enghsh — English with Amencan idioms and an Insh 
drawl 1 No. It couldn’t be. Not in the middle of this 
country of black hills and grey stone After all I’d gone 
through. . . It was just my bram playmg tncks on me . 

“ Say that again,” I gasped. 

He grinned, showing two rows of even white teeth, big 
teeth, big like himself, big hke tombstones in the black scrub 
of beard. He repeated the words, realising perhaps from my 
torn and ragged apology for a umform that I’d been in some 
tough spot, repeated them slowly and carefully, his grey eyes 
twinkling 

“ It’s a long story. It cannot be told to any stranger nho 
happens along. I’m trying to make my way back to the Kurram 
Militia cantonment ^Vhat excites me is just where you sprang 
from ? ” 

” That’s simple enough,” the stranger laughed " I’m 
trekking from Afghanistan to India Been visiting Kabul 
Which accounts for the native clobber I’m wearing That’s 
my caravan over there ” 

I swung round, stared hard There, not fifty yards an ay, 
was a camel caravan replete with cameltcers, baggage, nater- 
skins, and all the usual paraphernalia of this ancient type of 
transport Funny. I’d been too sound asleep to hear it 
approach, and too startled and excited at the encounter with 
this mysterious Irish- American to notice it after I had been so 
rudely awakened I started laughing hke an h} steri cal school girl. 
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This ts an episode out of the life of 'a man who, hom in 1868, 
saw the rapid advance of science — especially in the saence of 
locomotion Here, he ts exploring the possibilities of aviation 

TUST as I graduated through the various stages of land 
travel from the old boneshaker to the modem car, so I 
progressed m the air The history of fl3ung, I find, is very 
"^httle understood, and yoimraters who watch the CTeat air 
hners of to-day rarely realise that thirty years ago to leave the 
ground at all was considered bordering on the miraculous 
For many years my thoughts kept turmng to the air I 
had seen the motor-car conquer dension, and I was sure that 
the aeroplane would be the same I read of the experiments 
of the brothers Wnght and demanded contmually why no 
one m England was following their lead 

I was a Midland counties cycle, piano, and motor dealer, 
with no money to spend on experiments, but I determmed 
to have some part m the flymg game It was m this spirit 
that I attended Hanley Park F6tes m July 1904 

Every one knows what “ Park F€tes ” are like Hanley 
Park Fetes were just like all the others — fireworks, flower 
show, roundabouts, horse leapmg, and all the fun of the fair 
But that year there was something new Captam Spencer, 
the famous aeronaut, had amved m his airship 

I had intended to examine the mechamsm closely and to 
question Captam Spencer on the problems of flight — particu- 
larly with r^erence to the aeroplane which was coming more 
and more into the news There was no thought m my mind 
of making a flight I did not think that that would be possible 
I found, however, to my astonishment, that instead of being ^ 
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one of a host of eager applicants for permission to accompany 
the Captain on his demonstration, I was the only person in 
the whole crowd who was wnlimg to pay for the privilege of 
risking his neck I believe that I am entitled to claim that 
I was the first papng passenger by airship in Great Britain 
who went any distance and rose to looo feet. 

Though the airship looked very easy and safe on the 
ground, I looked at it with the eye of a mechanic, and was 
amazed at the flimsy nature of its construction. Nevertheless 
I was determined to go I was “ The Card ” — and “ The 
Card ” had to be first m any enterpnse, no matter how mad 
It was privately arranged that Mr H K. Hales would accom- 
pany the aeronaut on a circular route covenng fifty miles 

The airship did not depart for some considerable time 
Indeed, it seemed that it would never be able to take the air 
The sail-hke rudder was bemg fixed to the framework when 
suddenly there was an ominous crack, and it was found that 
one of the bamboo cross-pieces supportmg the “ sail ” had 
buckled up and split The damage was repaired by Captain 
Spencer, and the spht bamboo was bound together and 
strengthened with other lengths of the same matenal Shortly 
after eight o’clock on that summer evenmg all was complete. 
The airship, properly ballasted, w’as ready to nse Captam 
Spencer climbed into the cockpit and to the amazement of 
the large crowed of 30,000 I followed lum I W'as not nervous 
— far from it — for I knew that I had my special Prowdence 
with me, and it had never let me dowm yet At half-past 
eight w'e were off My friend with wdiom I had gone to the 
fair ran off to get one of my cars as he intended to follow the 
ship by road A reporter begged me to give him any instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of my w^orldly goods, and with his voice 
echoing in my ears I left Mother Earth for the first time 

“ Start her up ! ” shouted Captam Spencer, and to a 
tumult of shouts and a ccattenng of the crowd we were off 
and away 

I had long dreamed of flight into the air, and it had always 
been one of my chenshed ambitions, and now that it was 
mine I was fairly thnlled Below me stretched the crowed 
and die roofs of houses like little child’s toys I sat there in 
the basket and, believe me, the one thought m my mind was 
that I must tread lighdy, for I had no wish to slip through 
die bottom The airship was engined by a si\-horse-power 
motor. Think of it! Six horse-power, and not very good 
horses at that if I knew' motors ! Heaven help us if a strong 
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Wind arose The engine would be useless to dnve us 
against it 

We were soon travelling along comfortably, and the novelty 
was wearing off I was gazing down at the passing landscape 
lovely m me setting sun when suddenly Spencer spoke to 
me " Mr Hales,” he said, “ would you like to navigate her 
yourself ? ” I jumped at the chance — it was the very height 
of ttw ambition I took firm hold of the wheel and by follow- 
ing Captam Spencer’s mstructions carefully I gradually found 
that I nad the airship as much under control as my favounte 
motor-car. First circhng to the left and then to the nght 
we flew like some gigantic bird over the peaceful countryside 
Soon we headed mto the wmd and the httle motor propelled 
us along , slowly, it is true, but still we did progress 

Then we circled round once more till the wmd was behind 
us, and now we fairly flew Soon the Captam left me to my 
own devices, and I piloted the airship absolutely on my own 
“ It’s very difficult to judge your neight,” he said “ We’d 
better throw out a line ’’ Many years later, travelhng m an 
Impenal Airways finer with a great cluster of dials, I remem- 
bered that on my first flight our only altimeter was a weighted 
cord It was just like takmg soundmgs m the sea True, 
we had an aneroid barometer which ^ve fairly accurate 
height readings when you were well up But near the ground 
It was useless And it was naturally at low heights that the 
question of altitude was most important Hence the fine 
South by east we travelled, the lilac evemng creeping all 
around us 

“ That’s Blyth Bndge,” I said “ What height are we 
now ? ” 

“ Three thousand feet,” said Spencer. ” Time we were 
getting down ” 

“ Wiat’s that place there ? ” I asked 
“ There’s Leigh,” he said, “ — and farther on, Cresswell 
Stand by I’m gomg to pull the cord ” 

As he spoke he switched off the motor, and I shall never 
forget that moment as long as I five Mine had been a noisy 
life I had never realised what utter peace could be like. 
Now as we drifted through the stillness of the dusk there 
was not one smgle sound Even the canvas and the ropes 
were still Silence was absolute temfic. We seemed 
to be lost m a sea of quiet 

A touch to the cord and our descent began, a long, luxurious 
glide, with the earth floating up as if m welcome 
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“ Be ready with those grappling irons,” said the Captain 
at last 

I awoke with a start to face reality. It seemed much 
darker, and the earth was very near. 

” Here are some hayfields,” said the Captain " Down 
we go ” 

So dowm we went — and dropped nght mto the arms of a 
stiff night breeze that was scurrjdng along the tree-tops. Our 
speed at once increased dangerously as we skimmed over 
hedges and trees. It was no longer a question of a gentle 
glide. Disaster seemed close at hand 

“ Let go,” shouted the intrepid Spencer. “ Over with 
that grapplmg iron ! ” 

It took every ounce of my strength, but I managed to sling 
our anchor overboard from that crazily tilting basket without 
slinging myself after it Hangmg on like grim death I gazed 
anxiously doivn to where the huge grapple bumped in great 
leajps over the fields, for it had nothing on which it could lay 
hold I was still stanng down, fascinated by these huge 
leaps of the anchor, when I felt my coat collar clutched and 
the Captam pulled me dotro violently into the bottom of the 
basket. I had not looked in the direction m which we were 
travelling, nor had I realised our peril. No sooner were we 
crouched below the basket’s nm than ivith a resoundmg crash 
we collided with the branches of a large oak tree, the partially 
deflated balloon fluttering lamely above us Below was the 
ground — a good thirty feet away. For a -few moments we 
remained stationary. Then came another temble crack and 
I felt mj^elf upside doivn, head over heels, holding on for 
dear life 

Just where I was I could not tell, but there was a huge 
weight on my head and I struggled to free mj'self My hand 
encountered the lower regions of Captain Spencer’s anatomy 
and I realised that he was sitting on my head. On my stomach 
lay two or three sandbags and my legs were doubled under 
me One thought swept through my mind m these seconds 
Not a prayer, not a curse, but simply a query. My speaal 
Providence would have its work cut out to get me clear of 
this. I wondered what it would do about it. 

The airship had broken in trwo, and w'e were hanging sus- 
pended m midair, held only by the cords which secured the 
basket to the balloon 

" tight— don’t move a muscle,” yelled Spencer. 

Not that I was likely to I couldn’t move a limb, what with 
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his weight, and the weight of the sandbags pressing sohdly 
upon me 

In a few moments Spencer sloivly and carefully climbed 
to his feet and freed me from the tangle By this time some 
farm labourers had hurried to the tree and, acting under his 
mstructions, they gently pulled the car mch by mch until we 
were about fifteen feet from the ground 

“ Come on, old chap,” said the nonchalant Spencer 
“ Hurry up and climb down before things crack any more ” 
Very, very carefully I felt my way down to safety Beheve 
me, the land felt extremely good and solid under my feet 
Captam Spencer followed me, and when he arrived we solemnly 
shook hands 

Then I turned to the nearest labourer and asked him 


where we were 
m t’ middle o’ 


His reply was not illummatmg “ Thee’re 
noweere” At first I beheved him, but later 


found that we were not far from Cresswell It took us three 


hours’ hard work to pack that airship up and stuff it mto a 
hay-cart Thus we journeyed back to Hanlej It was early 
dawn before my fnend with the car found me He had given 
me up for lost It was not a tnumphant return, but I did 
not mmd for myself I had not only made a flight, but I had 
actually piloted an airship for more txian thirty miles To-day 
m my cabinet are three brown leaves, arranged neatly They 
have withered a little smce they grew on that oak tree in 1904, 
but I keep them The power that grew those leaves on that 
oak tree guided me to safety I keep them to remind me of that 
Three years later, almost to the day, I made three ascents 
m a balloon on consecutive days The first was from Hanley 
to Manchester I remember that with two compamons I 
entered the refreshment bar m London Road Station at 


Manchester and asked for somethmg to eat They offered 
us sandwiches, but we wanted something better than that 
“ We have come too far for sandwiches to be any use,” I 
remarked, and when mquines drew from us that we had not 
come from the north by the express or from the east by the 
local or from west or south by any other tram, but had amved 
from the air almost on the roof of the restaurant, we were 
served with something befittmg the occasion 

We had commenced the ascent at the aimual ffete at Hanley, 
the scene of my earlier adventure Takmg a north-easterly 
direction, we passed over Burslera, over Mow Cop, and later 
over Congleton and Macclesfield As we sailed over this 
town the clocks struck three Soon after passmg Congleton 
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we rose rapidly and, travelling briskly, were soon over Stock- 
port Over Belle Vue our height was one thousand feet 
Soon we were drifting over the factories of Manchester, and 
slowly descended upon a maelstrom of railway lines and low 
roofs As we passed over these at a low altitude our trailer 
rope twisted and turned like a live thing as it encircled first 
one chimney stack and then another Terrific jerks at the 
car resulted as each obstacle was encountered, and it seemed 
that at any moment we should be pitched out of our frail 
little basket We skimmed over a corrugated-iron fence and 
the rope caught in it For a moment we ceased our mad 
journey, but with a tearing sound the fence gave way and we 
passed on, leaving a trad of. broken fencing behind us We 
were now very low, and I remember that my companions 
were very worned. I was trying to cheer them up when I 
saw an old lady in her garden lookmg at us I shouted 
“ Get the kettle on. Mother, we’re dropping in for tea.” 
The roofs were just cleared but the next obstacle was some 
telegraph wires Here the rope caught tight and bfoke dovtm 
three or four of them A quick lurch followed and we found 
ourselves on the ground surrounded by mdl-hands These 
men pounced on the balloon and held it down while we 
scramoled out By the side of uS was a large reservoir, so 
we were lucky to have stopped where we did Had we travelled 
a few feet farther, the chances were we should have been 
droivned. 

My second flight was a short ohe. Once again I was with 
Captain Spencer Wc travelled as far as Biddulph without 
incident, and returned the same evening to Hanley, 

But the third trip was more interesting. At ii 30 on 
Friday morning we entered the basket of the larger of Spencer’s 
t^^o balloons — capacity, 45,000 cubic feet Soon we left the 
Potteries behmd us On we ivent over the Derbyshire Hills 
Leek was passed at twelve o’clock, but then ram came on 
suddenly and forced us doun 

“ Stand by to throw ballast,” yelled Spencer. 

I stood ready for his orders, and at the word of command 
heaved the sandbags over tlie side "We had almost touched 
the ground, but a splintering of wood was the only sound of 
damage As I looked over the side of the basket I saw that 
tlie top rails of a wooden gate had been earned away We 
soon cleared the crest of the hills and were once again 4000 
feet above the ground Chatsworth House lay below us, 
encircled by its lovely trees We munched our sandwiches 
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able to sort out the events of the next few minutes accurately 
A sense of utter confusion remains There we were, a 
strugghng heap m the bottom of the basket Then with a 
huge leap the basket crashed through a hedge Here We 
stuck for a moment Spencer was doing his utmost He 
struggled frantically to get the anchor grounded, but it was 
firmly entangled in the ropes The wmd was domg its utmost - 
to kill us Still another gust came, and then another, and 
we bumped sickenmgly over a third field, all huddled together 
and clmging to the ropes with the courage of despair It 
seemed to me then that it would be a miracle if we came out 
of this with our fives. Lookmg back on those awful mmutes 
It seems mcredible that we were not pounded to unconscious- 
ness, for the earth struck up at us witn hammer blows 

The fourth hedge loomed up, and again we crashed through. 
This last obstruction saved us, for the impact shook the anchof 
loose and it became embedded m the ground With a senes 
of fnghtful jerks we were brought to a standstill, the balloon 
flapping on the ground with the three of us — my brother, 
Captain Spencer, and myself — all m a struggling heap beside 
It, hardly aware of whether we were alive or dead. 

We crawled out of the mess Spencer and my brother 
were bleeding profusely, and I felt that I had been pounded 
with some monstrous battermg-ram and rammed mil with 
mouthfuls of dirt. Our clothes were m shreds We had 
been dragged through hedges and fields for ^wards of a 
mile Two hundred yards away the nver Trent flowed 
peacefully towards the sea As usual, when I got into difii- 
iulties, we had stopped just — just in time 
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By 

TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 

The author of this account was a Rjisstan woman of the edu- 
cated and hterary class Nobihty had been conferred on her 
father, who was the son of a peasant, when he received his Univer- 
sity degree Her husband, too, was a P> ofessor at the University 
at Petersburg In 1918 their son was bom — the fhst year of the 
Bolshevik rule — and from that time they suffered not only from 
the famine and social distress that followed the revolution, but as 
members of a class suspected by the OGPU of holding anti- 
communist views In 1930 Madam Tchemavnds husband was 
arrested In February 1931, she herself was taken away to prison, 
leaving her thirteen-year-old son alone. After five months she 
was released, hut learned that her husband had been sent north to a 
penal camp. She was allozoed to visit him, and there they made 
the first rough plan to escape In the summer he zvas moved to the 
shores of the White Sea, to do reseaich zoork on marine zoology 
Here again his zoife and son were allowed to visit him From here 
they set out on their dangerous journey to the Finnish border 

I T had rained the whole day before, but towards evening 
the wnd changed and tlie sky cleared The villagers were 
prepanng to go fishing or haymaking at dawn 
“ It we don’t get off to-morrow, all is lost,” said my husband 
“ In another two days your permit expires and you wiU have 
to go home I’ll never get sent to a place as good as this 
again ” 

“ Very well, let us set off to-morrow' ” 

“ I’ll go to our headquarters to-day and give in a report 
of my worlc — they like that — and also remind them that to- 
morrow IS my off-day. Then thej' won’t miss me till the 
day after ” 

When he went away, takmg the boy with him, I looked 
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for the tenth time over our things I simply could not get 
the most essential ones packed mto three knapsacks Sugar 
and bacon took up a lot of room, and we had to take some nee 
and a few rusks as well And we had to have a change of 
underclothes and somethmg warm, too 

Late m the evemng when the boy was asleep my husband 
and I sorted everything out for the last tune 

We went on packmg and repackmg till late at mght I 
grew quite dizzy, and my husband’s back began to ache, so 
we had to go to bed without finishmg our job 

I could not go to sleep till daybreak and then it was time 
to get up The boy ran to wash mmself at the bay 

“ We must make haste and finish packmg,” my husband 
humed me " When shall we tell the boy ? ” 

“ On the way ” 

“ He’ll wonder why we are takmg the 'knapsacks ” 

“ I’ll tell him we are gomg for a picmc and will sleep out 
I’ll tell our landlady the same ” 

We sat down to breakfast but were too excited to eat 
When we had fmished and the boy bad gone to get the 
boat ready, my husband stopped me 

” We can’t leave the place so untidy — it gives the show 
away ” 

We washed up and tidied the room We kept gettmg 
in each other’s way, unable t6 master our agitation 

“ How much longer will you be ? ” said the boy commg 
in “All the villagers have gone Shall I take the sail. 
Daddy ? ” 

“ Yes, do We are just commg Take this knapsack.” 

“ Where is the compass ? ” 

“ I brought It here and put it on the table ” 

“ It isn’t there ” 

Superstitious fear possessed me I knew I had brought 
the compass mto the room It was not on the table, not 
on the wmdow-sdls We had had an awful time with that 
compass already A prisoner found m possession of a com- 
pass IS shot, because a compass is regarded as certain proof 
of his plannmg to escape My husband had given his compass 
to me to hide When a pnsoner’s relatives come on a visit, 
the OGPU often makes a search in their lodgmgs to make 
sure that they had not brought with them anything forbidden 
I wrapped the compass m paper and hid it among the omons 
m a sieve m the larder Our landlady wanted the sieve one 
day and turned out the omons on the floor I nearly went 
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off my head looking for my tiny paper parcel in that larder. 
I found it at last under a potato bag, and now it was lost again 

Mechanically I picked up my husband’s cap — and there 
vas the compass. He gave it to me again. He, poor man, 
beheved that I was his guide to safety, and really I was a dead 
weight dragging us all dovm 

I had no pocket ; I wore a peasant kerchief over my head 
so that my hat would not attract attention I tied the compass 
and the map mto the comer of my kerchief. 

What evil spirit prompted me to do that 1 

Now everything was ready and we had to leave our last 
shelter. 

My husband took me by tlie hands and kissed me We 
XV ere both excited and happy — ^we were just going to take the 
first step towards our new life 

We left the room, carefully shutting the door behind us 
The village was deserted , only tiny children were playing 
in the road and an old man sat outside his cottage 

We pushed off. The boy took the rudder oar. His 
father had been teaching him to use it, but he was still very 
bad at it 

We had to go against the wind and the tide, and our boat 
moved slowly 

The boy was m excellent spirits, fidgeted about and talked 
incessantly. My husband felt unhappy and imtable. 

Viffiat was I to do ? If I told the boy that this was not a 
picnic he would be upset, and it would be difficult m the 
boat to soothe and comfort him It would mean more loss 
of time 

I changed places with the boy. I managed the rudder 
oar still worse, and he and my husband were continually 
correcting me I suffered in silence but at last I tossed my 
head m exasperation and — I saw the compass and the map 
slowly sink mto the deep water On my shoulder lay the 
empty comer of my kerchief that had come undone. 

“ \Wiat ? ” said my husband, not danng to believe his 
eyes 

compass . . and the map,” 1 answered, choking 

‘‘ Well, it’s Fate,” said he, looking at me sadly and kindly 

“ ^\Tiy do 3 ou take on so, Mother ? It doesn’t matter • 
we can buy another when we come home and send it to Daddy 
the boy said nan ely ^ ’ 

I could not answer I felt very' bad I gave the mdder 
to my son, and sat dowm at the bottom of the boat My 
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head reeled, and I kept seeing the greenish water and the 
little metal box sinking into the depths 

“We shall have to struggle for another two hours if the 
wind does not drop,” my husband said 

He had been rowing for four hours already His hands 
were blistered and one blister burst, showing raw flesh His 
heart was evidently feeling the strain, he was gettmg breathless 
I took his place for a time, but I was not much use 

At the last projection of the shore we stopped to take 
breath and to see if there was any one at tihe end of the bay 
where our real escape was to begin There seemed to be 
nobody there The wmd had dropped Evening was 
coming on 

“ What shall we do ? ” my husband asked me quietly, 
“ Perhaps we’d better go back ? ” 

“You decide If you think we can go without a compass 
and a map, I am ready ” 

“ If It keeps fine, I shall find the direction by the sun 
We shall get to Finland right enough, though it may take 
us a day or two longer ” 

“ Then let us go ” 

Rowing was easier now. Suddenly we heard loud human 
voices It was the haymakers making a fire and settling for 
the night Seeing our boat they called us to join them, or 
perhaps simply exchanged remarks about us 

We sharply turned mto another cove which appeared 
empty, but at the very end of it we saw the black silhouette 
of a fisherman He was fixing his net, moving about leisurely 
The question was, what hne would these people take ? 
Our only hope was that it would not occur to them that we 
were runaways no one had yet attempted to escape with a 
wife and a child 

We waited among the reeds The fisherman finished his 
job and went away, and the others did not trouble themselves 
about us 

Then my husband rowed us up to a footpath and left 
there the basket with the remains of food and the sail, making 
It look as though it had been hidden Then he rowed us to 
the mouth of a stream We stepped out of the boat 

Wait for me here , I’ll dispose of the boat and come 
back ” 

My husband came back so noiselessly that we only saw 
hmi when he stood beside us 

Fetch me some water, dear ” He drank greedily. 
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“ Now, let US go ; we' must clear out of here as soon as 
possible ” 

We put on our knapsacks and walked along an indistinct 
path blocked by fallen branches and trees I had no time to 
think of anything the knapsack weighed me down, I kept 
stumbling against the branches, I was gasping for breath, and 
my one concern was jiot to fall or to lag behind 

We walked like that for about an hour The forest was 
plunged into an even t\vilight ; there was no real darkness 
“ Let us rest here and have a dnnk,” said my husband 
cheerfully but almost in a whisper 

“ And where shall we put up for the mght ? ” asked the 
boy, whispering fike his father ^ 

“ Darling, we shall not put up for the night at all,” I said 
We are going to Finland, escaping from USSR” 

The boy looked at me and, quite overcome, hid his face 
on his father’s shoulder 

” Poor darlmg Daddy. . ” 

His father kissed and petted him 

" You’ll have a hard time of it, dear ; the journey will be 
very difficult, but if we escape we shall be free people, there 
will be no OGPU.” 

The boy did not know what to say • it was night, w'e were 
in a wild forest, we could not return home, we had to go 
into a strange countrj'^ . . . But he understood that it was 
for his father’s sake 
“ Let’s go,” he said 

Wffien we stopped to rest again, he told the boy all about our 
plans 

“ This night we must walk as far as ever we can We may 
be missed to-morrow : the haymakers saw us, and we shall 
not have returned to our lodgings They’ll let the OGPU 
know It’s just possible that they won’t be ready to go 
after us at once, but they have a cutter and can get across the ' 
bay in an hour or two This path goes to the timber-works, 
about t\venty or t\venty-five miles from here As soon as 
n e get past them, we’ll turn towards the mountains, and there 
they non’t find us ” 

“ Daddy, is it far to Finland ? ” 

“ Yes, darlmg, it is About seventy miles as the cron 
flies, and we may ha\e to walk a good hundred And nhcn 
we get there we may have to walk for several days before we 
find any people But that won’t matter, so long as we have 
crossed tlie frontier.” 
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We walked on again, and in the midnight darkness lost 
the path which we still needed, because it saved us time 
The boy was fnghtened, and when his father went off to look 
for It, he began to complain that he felt ill and could not 
walk any farther 

“ Lie down and cover yourself up with your coat, head 
and all, so that the gnats don’t bite you We caimot go 
back, because your father and I would be shot Go to 
sleep ” 

He curled himself up on the ground and went to sleep 
That was his only moment of vveakness , we never heard 
another complaint from him 

My husband found the path and we went on When 
dawn appeared behind the hills, the forest, ravmes, and 
swamps seemed less temfymg We came upon some buildmgs, 
decided that they were the timber-works depot, and having 
left them behind, resolved to have a little sleep by a fallen 
pine tree 

“ Take off your boots and hang up your leg-wrappers to 
dry The chief thing is to keep our feet m good condition,” 
my husband mstructed me 

The child dropped asleep blissfully. I could not go to 
sleep because of my heart, but a drowsiness stole over me 
I vaguely felt that the sun was begmmng to be warm, but 
suddenly big drops of ram fell upon me I had to wake my 
husband and hastily retneve our boots and leg-wrappers 
The boy slept while pulling on his boots , I tned to push him 
awake, but he put his head in my lap and went to sleep again. 
He was warm all over though he lay on the bare ground 

“ The path goes farther west, the ram will soon stop , 
we must hurry on,” said my husband, who had been recon- 
noitring “ Make haste , it’s five o’clock We’ve lost two 
hours here ” 

We set off at a quick pace We thought that we had 
passed the timber-works depot and that the path led only to 
the cutting m the forest 

I had not yet noticed anythmg suspicious when I suddenly 
saw my husband bend and, as it were, roll down a steep slope , 
the boy and I did the same 

Over the edge of the slope I saw that there were two or 
three houses in front of us At the other bank of the nver 
there was another house There did not seem to be any one 
about 
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and went up a hill. I lost all sense of direction My veil 
was tom m several places, gnats got under it and were de- 
vouring my ears and blinding my eyes Two mackintoshes 
and a coat rolled up into a bundle which I earned on my 
back came undone, and I had to take them on my arm The 
sun was burning, and there was a moist heat in the forest 
I was gasping for breath, and could not catch up with my 
husband and son : they evidently saw somethmg and ran, 
bending to the ground, going uphill all the way At last tliey 
sat down behind a hilge pine tree that had fallen on the 
ground ; they were completely shielded by it They were 
going to rest and have something to eat I could not bear 
the thought of food ; a vem was throbbing in my throat and 
all I wanted was to he down 

A few minutes passed My heart was begmning to beat 
more evenl}^ when 1 heard the clear sound of an axe quite 
near. I sat up, forgetting about the mosquitoes. My son, 
who was lying behind the pine tree, waved to me angrily 
My husband crawled to the other side of the tree m the mrec- 
tion of the sound. It appeared that we had settled within 
some Uventy-five yards of a house that was hidden by die 
trees. I hurnedly pulled on my hat, wrapped up my head 
with the veil, snatched up the coats in a bundle, and we 
dashed across a cleanng covered with dazzling white deer- 
moss Our one thought was to hide, for if we were seen it 
might be the end of us 

We ran so long as we had any strength left. At last my 
husband took us to a pine tree on a steep slope and told us 
to he dou n and rest while he went to scout 

“ There are people all round,” he said when he came 
back “ There’s a lake and a house over there ; I heard 
voices We must clear out of here as soon as possible This 
must be the timber-works headquarters ” 

Barely stopping to take breath, he led us on We went 
through copses that looked like a park, past a lake with white 
water-lilies, went down into ravines, climbed hills — I could 
make nothing of it It seemed to me that we were circlmg 
round and round and would find ourselves m the same place 
again But no — he took us to the slope of a hill and said 
firmly . “ The west is over there ” It nught be, for aught I 
knew , I was quite sure that left to mjself I could never have 
found either the west or the east and should have perished 
there, devoured by mosquitoes 

I do not know how far we had walked that day, but we had 
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to stop early, because both the boy and I were completely 
exhausted His father found for us a huge fir tree with flu% 
branches that almost reached the ground It was diy under- 
neath, on the thick layer of fallen pme needles The boy 
snuggled under his overcoat and dropped sound asleep 

We left behind at last all traces of human habitation 
There was virgm forest all round us When we sat down to 
test, choosmg some fairly high spot m the wmd where there 
were fewer mosquitoes, flocks of birds gathered around us, 
watciung us with mterest 

Towards evening the hills grew steeper and more wild 
A cunous white mist gathered around us We could see 
nothing m the distance and constantly stumbled upon rocks 
or huge blocks of granite Utterly worn out we climbed at 
last on to a plateau where a few trees twisted out of shape by 
the wind were dotted about. 

“ It’s not much of a place When it is hght one can see 
nght through it ” 

“ We'U move on at daybreaL” 

“ There’s no water here ” 

“lam not thirsty, and the boy is droppmg with fatigue ” 

“ Very well , he down and I’ll go and look for water ” 
Restless creature 1 He was so excited at bemg free that 
he was ready to walk mght and day till he left behind the land 
where he had been a slave and a convict But he had us two 
on his hands The boy was so tired that he dropped fast 
asleep before I had had time to pull off his boots I was as 
tired as he, but the moment I lay down I had the homble 
thought that my husband might not find us I I jumped up 
and walked two or three paces away from our tree — I could 
see nothing Then I came out on to the most open part of 
the plateau and deaded to stand there till he came back 
Minutes passed It was damp and cold, I badly wanted to 
sit dovm, but he might miss me then However much I 
stramed my eyes I could see nothmg but the fantastic distorted 
silhouettes of the trees 

At last what looked like one of these silhouettes moved 
up towards me 

“ Where is the boy ? I could hardly find our place ” 

“ Asleep under the pine tree ” 

‘‘ Which one ? ” 

“ That one, over there . No, more to the left ... 
No, I don’t know which ” 

Now my son was lost I 
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“ Stand here so that 1 can have a landmark and I’ll go 
and look for him,” said my husband 

He soon came back saying . “ I’ve found him ” 

There was no doubt that he still had plenty of the pnnutive 
instincts of a huntsman . he had no difficulty m picking his 
way m tlie dark forest, while I felt utterly lost and helpless 
We went to sleep too, but presently my husband got up 
and made some semolina porridge. We were not hungry, 
though it was our first hot meal during the three days Big 
yeUow mosquitoes kept dropping into the spoons The boy 
was too sleepy to open his mouth properly, though we put 
plenty of sugar on his semolina We all felt very tired 

We set off m tlie same direction as before, but soon found 
that we were going farther away from the valley and the 
hills were getting higher and higher. 

“ We must go down to the nver,” said I “ We are losing 
the mam valley ” 

“ Why, how can we go to tlie path where they may be 
stalking us at this very minute ? ” my husband protested 
We walked on 

“ I am sure something is leading us astray I wonder if 
that nver has a tributary ? ” I persisted. 

My husband gave m. We decided to go down and see 
m what direction the nver was flowing The lower we 
descended, the thicker was tlie undergrowth , our way was 
continually blocked by dead trees with sharp, prominent 
branches ; it was very marshy underfoot. Our feet were 
wet through, our hands scratched, our clothes tom, but it 
was worth while we found that a tnbutary of the nver the 
course of which we were following really did take us away 
from the mam valley That tnbutary was not marked on the 
map, which we had studied carefully and still remembered. 
It was essential for us to cross it, and it was wide, rapid, and 
deep Fortunately it divided into several streams near the 
junction with the bigger river. The nch meadow-land all 
round was overgrown with white unbelliferous flowers and 
bnght pink mullen My husband went to look for a ford,, 
and we rested. 

Then we began the crossmg : my husband found two 
small trees that had fallen into the water almost opposite 
each other, and led across first me, then the boy, ana then 
carried one by one our knapsacks. Our bndge was nckety 
.and threatened to give w'ay under us , at the opposite bank 
we had to step on to a partially submerged old stump, wet 
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and slippery The crossing took us over an hour A lovely 
smooth path made by the deer ran along the edge of the water 
“ No, that won’t do,” my husband said decisively “ The 
path IS so good that men may use it as well as deer If the 
OGPU have a gram of sense they won’t hunt for us m the 
mountains, but will waylay us here No, my dears, we must 
get back to the hills ” 

We began chmbmg up the sunlit, sparsely wooded slope 
where we could still be seen 

“ I wonder if we’d better have a rest,” my husband said 
irresolutely “ I am tired out ivith that crossing ” 

“ Excellent Let us have a rest. We’ll walk all the better 
afterwards ” 

We sat down behind a huge fir tree that hid us from the 
valley The father and the son went to sleep I sat and 
sewed I had to make myself a proper mosquito-net because 
my ears were one sore , the boy’s mosquito-net wanted 
mending I had no material to patch it up with and had to 
tear the hem of my apron for the purpose This was the 
best rest we were havmg since we started My husband had 
not had more than four hours’ sleep durmg the three days 
I was sorry to wake them, but there was nothing for ut 
Clouds were gathenng and we had to hurry 

We went on again, climbing hills and descendmg mto 
ravmes The slope on the opposite bank of the nver was 
very picturesque It was all covered with white deer-moss, 
with small fir trees dotted about here and there 

The bank on this side was growing steeper and more 
rocky, and between the stones it was a wet bog Towards 
sunset we reached a pomt where the nver turned sharply to 
the north 

“ We must not follow the nver course any longer, but 
walk on towards the west and cut across the ndge over there, 
where that depression is We’ll have to wait for dusk to cross 
the nver,” said my husband anxiously 

We chose a secluded spot and sat down The boy wrapped 
himself up m his coat, head and all, and immediately went to 
sleep 

We roused him when the sun had set and a white mist 
began to nse from the ground We were gomg to descend 
to the nver, but it was not a simple matter We had to go 
down what looked a sheer wall of rock We tned to find a 
better place, but it was the same everywhere The sun had 
set, darkness was coming on, thick mist was rising m the 
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valley, and ve could not waste any time. We had at all costs 
to cross the nver that mght so as to walk through the dangerous 
open ground on the other side before daybredt. 

It was only from sheer despair that one could attempt 
such a descent. Sometimes we picked our way along pro- 
jections in the rock where there was scarcely room to put 
one’s foot, sometimes we rolled down in the hope of catching 
hold of a bush on the way — and the bush, mstead of bemg 
a support, shd down with us We had to lower our knap- 
sacks, too, which we could not carry on our backs 

The boy was wonderful. He was very sleepy, and probably 
considered that it was no use thinkmg about danger when 
father and mother were with him and no doubt knew where 
they were leadmg him And so he quite readily rolled do\vn 
the slope towards his father, who caught him m his arms and 
sent him on farther, in front of or behmd the knapsacks. 
When at last we found ourselves at the bottom and looked 
back on our course, I made haste to turn away so as not to 
think of It I do not know how it was that we did not break 
our arms and legs 

Crossing the nver in the mist and darkness is also a thing 
I don’t care to recall. The river was wider and swifter than 
the one we had crossed in the morning. It would have been 
impossible to wade through it m the cold night, amidst clouds 
of mosquitoes. We had to cross by walking on the thick 
branches and whole trees that had fallen into the river, but 
the first one we stepped on broke down under my husband’s 
weight, and he had some difficulty in getting out of the water. 
The rest, too, were very unsteady, and we had to walk on them 

water of the mountam nver roared 

and foamed underneath 

But we had no choice m the matter. Our one dream was 
to find a dry spot and go to sleep. 

It was an unpleasant night. The only dry spot we could 
find w^ by the roots of a huge fir tree We had to he there 
tip, because it was hopelessly wet all round 

Our boots, leg-wrappings, and socks were wet through ; 
we had to take them off and wrap our feet in dry rags. 
Mosquitoes were so dreadful that we had to wind round our 
^h^ everythmg we possessed — stockmgs, pants, 


The boy slept pressed close to me, and managed to get 
wara. My husband dozed off, but woke up every minute 
tvith a groan I simply could not go to sleep 
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As soon as the mist began to lift, I woke up my husband 
He was shivermg with the cold and could not stop his teeth 
from chattenng It was only three in the morning I was 
sorry to wake the boy, who was sound asleep, but we had to 
make haste and go away from the slope where our dark figures 
could be seen nules away agamst the background of white moss 
I was afraid that the boy would be shivermg hke his father, 
but no, he woke up rosy and cheerful as though he had been 
sleeping in bed 

“ miat are you doing ? ” he asked sleepily 
As we walked, the moss squelched underfoot like a wet 
sponge , cold water got inside our boots But we felt warmer 
walking, and anyway it was better than sitting in the swamp 
It was growmg dangerously light, and we suddenly came 
upon several paths runtung parallel to one another There 
were no human footpnnts on them, but no trace of deer 
either Carefully stepping across so as not to leave a footmark 
we rushed in alarm higher up the incline 

The frontier might be near and these paths ought have 
been made by the frontier-guards Every moment we ex- • 
pected to see a horseman m fehaki uniform with green stnpes 
He could easily, catch us all — ^there was nowhere to hide 
We were desperately thirsty The moss underfoot was 
so wet that one could wnng it out, but there was not a single 
stream or pool Occasionally we saw some cranberries, but 
they were still unnpe — white and bitter 

We walked for one hour, for two hours, we came to some 
huge blocks of granite with small, twisted birch trees and 
willows growing m the crevices, and yet the top of the crest 
seemed as far off as ever 

The sim had nsen In the rarified transparent au its 
light seemed keen and cold In the distance, beyond the 
thin layers of cloud, we caught glimpses of dark mountain 
ndges with a hard, menacing outline 

At last we came upon a hollow surrounded by enormous 
blocks of bare granite There was a tiny lake at the bottom 
The water m it looked black and still, and next to it lay a 
piece of granite flat as a table 

I can no more,” I cried I felt so weak that I could not 
stand I threw myself on the granite, covermg my head with 
the mackintosh through which the mosquitoes could not sting 
I lost consaousness instantly and dreamt that I had sunk 
mto the still, dark water of the lake 

I was awakened by a whisper close by. The father and 
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the son were getting tea ready. There was hot water in the 
kettle, a mug did^the duty of a teapot, lumps of bacon were 
placed on tlie rusks. Sugar could not be put out, because 
mosquitoes would settle on it immediately, though tliere 
were much fewer of them here than down m the marsh This 
was the second time m the four days that we had tea. It 
tasted incredibly good, and revived us wonderfully. 

The sun stood high, the sky was clear and blue We 
felt as safe in our hollow as in an impregnable fortress. Now 
that we were out of the dangerous valley it seemed impossible 
for our pursuers to detect us. We had escaped. It was a 
delightful moment of rest 

After resting we walked straight, as we thought, in the 
direction of the frontier. It was somewhere on the other 
side of the ndge, but we did not know how far it was. Walkmg 
was easy now there was grass and not wet moss underfoot 
The trees — birches and nrs — ^were beautiful as in a park , 
the firs were big and shapely, the birches small, with twisted 
branches, cunously like apple trees It was warm, a hght 
breeze was blowing, and mosquitoes did not pester us The 
bare, rocky ndge in front stood out so sharply against the sky 
that we could not help wondenng whether it was the actual 
frontier 

Suddenly the boy began to lag behind 

“ What IS It ? ” I saw that something was wrong 

“ It’s all right Go on, I’ll walk behind ” 

But, turning round suddenly, I found that he was dragging 
one foot and leaning heavily on his stick. 

“ Why are you limping ? ” 

“ I knocked my foot , it will be all nght m a minute ” 

“ Does your boot hurt you ? ” 

“ No, go on,” he answered imtably. He was obviously 
doing his best, understanding how' fatal the slightest delay 
might be, but the pain and the effort of walking made his face 
look pale and d^a^Yn We went on so long as he could walk, 
but at last we had to stop and see what w'as the matter. 

We stopped by two magnificent fir trees. Their branches 
spread widely over the ground and the earth underneath, 
covered with dry' needles, w'as soft and warm Breaking off 
the small diy’ branches inside W'e crawled under the branches 
and hid there as in a tent. The boy lay down , w'e took off 
his boot, umvrapped his sore foot, and w'ent cold with horror 
there w'as a huge, ugly-looking abscess on his heel How 
could the child have walked at all 1 
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We said nothing , the boy looked questioningly at us, 
and we at each other 

“ Whatever shall we do, my poor, poor boy I ” said his 
father m despair. 

“ I don’t know, Daddy,” he answered so sweetly that I 
felt like crymg 

“ We must open it,” I said 

“ But how can we, when we have no dismfectant ? ” 

“ We can disinfect the razor m the fire Water here is 
pure ” I took a roll of bandages out of the knapsack Another 
piece of bad luck — ^they had got wet m the marsh dunng the 
mght They would have to be washed m a stream and dried 
m the sun, m the hope that everythmg must be pure at such 
an dtitude My husband went to look for water and we 
remamed lying under the fir tree 

My husband came back, pale and anxious He knew 
better than we did how desperate our situation was 

“ I can’t cut It, my hands are shaking,” he said, when he 


prepared the razor 

I volunteered, but set about it so clumsily that I rmght 
have made matters worse 

" You’d better cut it. Daddy ! Don’t be afraid, I’ll be all 
nght Only tell me when you are gomg to begin ” 

He made ready, clutched my hand, and said 
“ Well, cut It ■*’ 

His father cut the skm over the whole surface of the 
abscess White, liquid pus squirted out and there seemed 
to be none left 

“ You see, Daddy, it wasn’t so bad as you thought ” 

His father kissed and petted him and then went outside 
to calm down and have another look round 

“ You must sleep now,” I said to the boy “ You know 
that sleep helps when one is ill ” 

He closed his eyes obediently but could not go to sleep, 
he was too overwrought Suddenly somethmg rustled over- 
head and a cone fell upon us 

'* Mother, look, it’s a squirrel ! ” the boy whispered, 
delighted Quickly and confidently the squirrel come down 
and, setthng on a branch, took a peep at us 

“ It’s your httle house, isn’t it ? ” the boy said, forgetting 
all his troubles “ You are mistress here, aren’t you ? Never 
mind, dear squirrel, we shall soon be gone ” 

The sqmrrel moved its tail and came still closer, watching 
us attentively with its bnght black eyes 
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“ Mother, It’s a good thing that the squirrel has come to 
us, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because it shows that it hasn’t been frightened and 
that there are no men near ” 

“ And no dogs ? ” 

“ No. Sleep, you are the squirrel’s guest.” 

“ We’ll call this place ‘ The Squirrers House,’ shall we ? ” 
The boy cheered up completely and went to sleep The 
squirrel jumped to the next tree 

In two hours’ time the boy woke up. His wound looked 
healthy, though of course no doctor would have allowed him 
to walk. But we had to go on. The frontier was near and 
the guards, who had no doubt received a wireless message, 
must have been hunting for us high and low. 

We bandaged the boy’s foot and set out towards the 
mountain pass He limped, though he walked fairly cheer- 
fully ; but we felt sick with anxiety as we looked at him 
The pass seemed near at first, but as always in the moun- 
tains, It kept receding into the distance. The trees were 
getting smaller and farther apart and at last disappeared 
altogether The slope was quite bare and we could be easily 
seen from any point at the top 

Our posiuon was so desperate that, had 1 had my way, 
I woujd have flung all precaution to the wands and walked 
straight on. But my husband insisted that w^e should run 
as fast as w'e could from one block of granite to another, he 
there till we got our breath and run to the next shelter 

" Bear up ! ” we said to the boy “ We’ll rest on the 
other side of the pass if there are any trees or bushes there 
but here you must run as fast as you can.” ’ 

I do not know what the boy thought With a set look on 
his race he ran, lay down, ran again, and show’ed neither fear 
nor hestitation 


We reached the top at last On the other side the ground 
sloped gradually ; jumper bushes, small firs, and birches 
gr^v rairly near the top. In the first sheltered spot we could 
find we threw dmvn our knapsacks and lay down on the soft 
and almost dry moss. 

The coun^try that lay before us was completely unknown 
to us ; w'e had to consider which way we were to so A 
nver ^ flowong to the west On all the maps which we had 
seen, the frontier ran along the watershed from which a nver 

A H«E _ 
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flowed west Only one nver was marked on the maps, but 
here we saw two more nvers that were its tnbutanes. Besides, 
according to the most optimistic maps, it was at least twenty 
miles from the end of the valley, which we had left the night 
before, to the frontier — and here we were looking at the 
nver that flowed west 

“ If I only knew where the frontier is, I would run to it 
at once 1 ” my husband exclaimed 

We drank some water, slung on our knapsacks, and went on. 
At first walkmg was quite easy Though the trees were 
small there were so many of them that we could not be seen 
from anywhere The ground was almost dry It sloped 
evenly towards the bottom of the valley where evidently all 
the three nvers met. The place was so wild that very likely 
no one had been here smce the creation of the world 

I very much wanted to stop for the mght while we were 
still on dry ground, but we were anxious to cross the valley 
and reach ^e next ndge which might possibly mark the frontier 
Soon we found oursdves m a r^ marsh which stretched on 
either side of the nver Our feet were wet through and we 
were covered with mosquitoes 

When It grew quite dark we stopped to rest on a damp 
hillock, utterly exhausted 

“ I’ll try and see if I can find a dner place You stay 
here,” said my husband, and disappeared m the mist I very 
much doubted that he would succeed, but he soon came 
back 

“ This way, please , I’ve found an hotel, the rooms are 
ready ” 

The joke cheered us up and we readily followed him 
through the water-logged moss We were wet up to the 
knees as it was, and a httle more did not matter 

Suddenly we felt somethmg firm underfoot three huge 
fir trees, ^owmg^close together, had dramed a small bit of 
ground We could not see m the mist what was beyond 
How jolly It was i We chattered hght-heartedly, confident 
that no OGPU could come near us I rung out all our leg- 
wrappers, spread them up to dry, and re-bandaged the boy’s 
foot m the ^k His wound was not very pamful I covered 
him up with two coats to keep his feet warm A cold mist 
was creeping nearer and nearer As I had had a sleep on the 
way I gave my coat to my husband and wrapped up ms neck 
and arms \yith all the dry rags that I could find In my 
cotton dre3s\^d overall I curled up under the mackintosh, 
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but before I had had time to doze off I heard my husband 
groan 

" What IS it, dear ? ” 

“ I am frozen and I have a dreadful pam ” 

He sat there doubled up, shaking all over. 

“ Where does it hurt ? 

" Everywhere I have pains m my back, in my stomach, 
I don’t know what to do with myselh If only I could get 
warm ! ” 

It seemed so simple to make a fire, but it was impossible 
To light a fire at night when we were close to the frontier * 
It was out of the question 

His tossing about had made all his wrappings come undone, 
and his arms and neck were covered wuth mosquitoes 

In despair I twisted all the rags round him again so as at 
at least to protect him against mosquitoes 

" You must he down next to me and cover yourself up 
with the mackintosh ” 

“ I can’t he down ; 1 am doubled up with pain ” 

“ Nonsense, you must try Perhaps you’ll be warmer.” 

Gradually I induced him to he on his side so that I could 
press myself close to him and keep the mackintosh over him, 
trying to warm the air under it with my breath The mack- 
intosh reached only to our knees and the mosquitoes were 
devounng my legs, for while 1 was attending to him all my 
^vrappmgs had come undone But I could not spare a thought 
for that \^Tien he dozed off for a few minutes I hastily 
began to think 

” 'What shall we do if in the morning he is too ill to continue 
the journey ? ” 

Light a fire and make him some tea, and perhaps fix up 
a warm pack I could use the oilcloth bag in which we keep 
the sugar Rest the whole day and see how he feels 

” If It is typhus or pentonitis, he wall himself understand 
that It’s hopeless We would stay with him to the last I 
would make him sec what happiness it is to die in the open, 
a free man and not a convict After ail, we have had four 
days of freedom, and that has meant so much joy, that if 
Fate had offered us to buy it at the cost of our hves we should 
have accepted the bargain without hesitation. Death here is 
only temfying because the boy would be left alone 

How can 1 save him ? 

If my husband dies I must go back with the boy, because 
I could not find the way to Finland. We could do the journey 
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back m three days, perhaps less When we got as far as the 
tunber works, where we last heard the sound of the axe, I 
would say good-bye to the boy and send him to the workmen 
alone I must teU him to wait till I have gone some distance 
so that they could not track me, and then throw myself m 
the nver They might take pity on the boy and not lull him 
Yes, that would be me only way to save him 

While I was thinkmg ^ this, my husband seemed a little 
better He was no longer racked with pain and lay quietly, 
evidently asleep, though sometimes he groaned shghtly His 
hands felt warmer His breath came evenly I was afraid 
to stir, though my whole body felt stiff and numb I was 
very drowsy, but I dared not go to sleep, as though my con- 
scious will could somehow save my son from blood poisonmg 
and my husband from his mysterious and temble pam 

“Is It hght? Time to go ? ” my husband asked m 
alarm 


IS not well 
It’s not far 


" It’s quite early yet About three m the mommg ’’ 

“ We must go ’’ He jumped up and stepped out from 
under the tree to have a look at the say 

I was dreadfully disinclmed to move, . And it was 
so difficult to wake the boy ! Our leg-wrappii^s were still 
damp, the boots were quite wet and it was difficult to puU 
them on 

My husband came back, pale and anxious 
“ Hurry up I The hill we have to climb 
wooded, we must get there before the sun is up 
to the nver ” 

We set off, and immediately found ourselves m the marsh 
once more DazzUng white moss was all round, and suddenly 
m this wild spot, withm a few yards of our campmg-^ound 
which, we thought, was as far off from everywhere as the 
bottom of the sea, we came across some paths ! Two or three 
paths runmng from north to south— ^ong the frontier ? 
There were no footpnnts of any kmd, but the paths were 
clearly marked We dashed across them, afraid of steppmg 
on a twig or catching at a branch We walked on breath- 
lessly, without lookmg back or thinking of anything, mtent 
on gettmg away as far as we could 

‘ Now the nver will stop us and we shall be done for 1 ” 
my husband remarked gloor^y 

But no, the nver was broken up into so many nvulets 
that we had only to step or jump over them. We sometimes 
used by way of a bndge rotten tree-stumps that had fallen 
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into the nver, or simply waded through the water which was 
not more than knee-deep. Branches of the low-growing 
Arctic willows got under our feet and caught us m the face 
as we walked 

We crossed the nver The ascent to the ndge on the 
opposite bank proved to be as marshy as the valley. Even 
in comparatively steep places the thick willow bushes grew 
among moss hillocks with black water in between We had 
to walk on those hillocks though they trembled like jelly as 
soon as one stepped on them. 

There were low white clouds overhead The sun was 
trying to come through ; one part of the sky began to look 
lighter than the rest We stopped and eagerly waited for the 
sun to come out 

It showed Itself, a flat red disk without any rays, and in a 
minute or two disappeared again without a trace 

At first we walked fairly cheerfully, hoping that the sun 
would come out again But the sky was a umform white. 
It was impossible to trace the course of the nver that lost 
Itself in the swamps , the ridge that we had seen from the 
distance disappeared behmd the nearer hills , we could not 
tell whether the slope that we were climbing had imperceptibly 
led us in the wrong direction. 

I was feeling so wretched that I was afraid to go near the 
others It was I vho had ruined them by losing the compass 
I was suffering agonies of remorse 

My husband was hesitatmg : he led us sometimes uphill 
as though hoping to see something in the distance, sometimes 
came lower, wondering if he could hear the sound of the nver 
which apparently turned to the south 

At last he took one more look at the sky. The clouds 
had come still lower and crept over the tops of the fir trees, 
scattering tiniest drops of moisture over us 

“ We cannot go on,” he said ” It’s comparatively dry 
here. Wait for me ; I’ll go and find a place to camp in ” 

The next day rose but there was not a trace of the sun. 
The father and the son went to have a look round and brought 
nearly half a saucepanful of large, moist whortlebemes. We 
sprinkled them wim sugar and ate them Now ray husband 
lay down and I walked about watching for the sun The 
sky was white all over. I kept glancing up every two or three 
nunutes but there was no change. Suddenly I noticed a 
slight movement in the clouds. They lifted and began to 
part ^ 
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“ Shall I wake Daddy ? ” the boy asked eagerly 
“ Wait a minute ” 

A tiny nm of a flat red disk showed between the clouds 
" Run and wake Daddy ” 

We took our beannra the valley which led us south the 
day before, now turned to the west Farther on it turned 
agam, but anyway we could not be certam of our direction 
for several hours at a time 

Oveqoyed, we hastily made ready and walked down towards 
the nver The bank was overgrown with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion , a mass of bnghtly-coloured beetles and butterflies 
came out in the sunshme We drank some cold water, which 
tasted good after twenty-four hours without a drink, and 
climbed up once more so as not to follow the course of the 
nver which made a large loop 

There had once been a forest fire here the ground was 
covered with charred trunks and between them a few tall 
pine trees stood out 

“ We'll have to cross the nver I wish I had thought of 
It earlier It may be too deep here,” my husband said 

“ But I can swim across. Daddy Only how will mother 
manage ? She doesn’t swim very well ” 

“ I too can swim if it’s not too far Don’t you be so 
supenor ” 

We came down to the bank Agam the ground grew 
marslw, willow bushes were m the way, mosquitoes buzzed 
“ The water is sure to be icy, I am afraid you’ll both catch 
cold ” 

“ Nonsense, and, anyway, we shall have a good wash. 
We haven’t had a bath for six days ” 

The boy did not share my feehngs m this respect He 
rather enjoyed not havmg to wash or brush his teeth 

My husband went mto the water first The water was 
up to his waist from the first and soon he had to raise above 
his head the knapsack which he earned in his arms The 
water was foammg all round him We watched his every 
step 

“ The water will be up to my neck," said the boy 
“ It will be up to my shoulders, but the current is so 
strong I shan’t be able to carry anything ’’ 

“ Now It’s shallower , he is nearly over ’’ 

“ He IS coming back , make haste and undress Put 
your clothes mto a bundle, the boots, too, and min d you 
don’t lose your socks ” 
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“ Mother, mosquitoes ! ” 

“ Never mind ; they won’t touch you m the water ” 

His father took him across, defending him with his body 
against the strong current, then came back for me, and crossed 
the nver twice again, carrying over our things The water 
v'as icy, and he was shaking with the cold 

We were fearfully hungry after our bathe We had not 
had a proper meal for six days ; now and again we drank 
water Avith sugar and ate small pieces of rusks and bacon 
when we felt faint We had been too tired to have a real 
appetite, but now we felt ravenous 

At last we came to a sheltered spot and sat down to have 
something to eat 

Suddenly I felt that some one was looking at me . a few 
steps from us stood a huge elk, watching us with a gracious 
and lordly expression. It was a splendid creature, \nth 
beautiful glossy fur It looked well-groomed, content, and 
dignified Magnificent spreading horns adorned its head 
like some wonderful crown Its dark round eyes were in- 
telligent and attentive 

To attract the attention of the others without alarming 
the animal, I blew on their necks. They looked up and saw 
the elk For a few moments we gazed at him with admiration, 
while he looked at us wth serene gravity Then he walked 
away, glanced at us once more and disappeared 

“ Mother ! ” said the boy enthusiastically “ What a 
beauty 1 I’ve never seen one hke it.” 

“ Elks are rare now,” his father said " They’ve been 
almost exterminated In Finland it is forbidden by law to 
hunt elks, but in Russia they do kill them, of course Last 
year they killed five hundred and probably more.” 

“ Do you think it’s a Finnish elk, Daddy? He looks 
proud, hke an English lord, and so well-fed I am sure he is 
not from USSR” 

” It’s not easy to tell by the look of an elk what countr} 
It belongs to,” my husband said, laughing 

” Do you think we can really be in Finland by now f ” 
he enquired 

“ 1 think so,” 1 answered The nver does flow west on 
the u hole ; our maps were on a small scale and probably 
did not show everj’^ bend of it ” 

” I can hardly believe it Well, come along.” 

We went on The slope was steep and dr}', covered with 
a pine forest. There was no undergrowth, not even any 
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whortleberry bushes The sun was shining brightly and we 
had no difficulty about our direction 

We must have walked a good twenty miles that day, and 
only V stopped when the sun went behind a cloud and a wide, 
marshy valley lay before us 

“ I declare that we are m Finland I ” said I. I am not 
sure that I quite beheved it myself, but we badly needed a 
respite from our anxiety 

For the first time smce we escaped we ht a bonfire, though 
we did It in a deep crevice between the hills My husband 
brought huge dry branches and small dead trees, the boy 
picked up small wood, while I gathered some mushrooms 
and cooked our first soup 

“ Mother, and what are you putting m with the mush- 
rooms ? ” 

“ Rice and bacon ” 

“ But how shall we eat it without bread ? ” 

“ It will be very good, you’ll see ” 

He lay by the fire, dozmg, and patiently waited for his 
supper 

At the top of the small fire over which I had been cookmg 
my husband put a huge tree stump with sticking-out roots, 
placed some small wood underneath, and the flames went up 
like a big firework 

“ What IS It ? ” the boy asked, waking up 
" Our bonfire Look, isn’t it fine ? Come and eat your 
supper ” We sat down round the saucepan, close together 
“ Don’t be m a hurry, eat slowly, it^s hot,” I warned the 
boy With a speaal feelmg of respect for real, hot, satisfymg 
food, we slowly took up m our spoons the thick nee soup 
with mushrooms and bacon, and ate m small mouthfuls, 
chewmg carefully 

The boy dropped asleep the moment he swallowed his 
last spoonful ; his face looked rosy and, as it were, rounder, 
after food We sat by the fire, talLng 

It was our first real conversation smce we escaped 
Only that evemng, by the fire, we ventured at W to speak 
of what lay before us A warm and happy sense of mtimacy 
descended upon us , long forgotten tnoughts and feelmgs 
rose m our mmds and our far-off youth seemed to have returned 
to us once more Timidly, and as it were, shyly, we began to 
think of the future 

The next day our journey grew more difficult The 
beautiful pine forest came to an end, and we had once more 
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to go up and down ravines and valleys The sun came out 
occasionally, but it was difficult to find the 'way because the 
whole place was cut up by mountain ndges, big and small, 
going m different directions It was becoming more and 
more doubtful whether we should ever find the Fmnish River 
which was to guide us. 

“ The only thing we can do is to go towards the west,” I 
insisted 

“ But we can’t go climbing all these mountain chains,” my 
husband said “ We must find a good-sized valley and take 
our bearmg from there ” 

He and the boy climbed up a hill and came doivn, very 
pleased 

“ Some ten miles away there’s a river which seems to run 
south, and there’s a lot of leafy trees near it. It’s a fine 
valley. If we are in Finland already, we need not be afraid 
of gomg south ” 

We reached the nver after making several diiours because 
of marshes, a wide side-stream, and so on. We found that it 
flowed north and if we followed it we would come nght back 
into Russia 

It was a great blow to us The nver bank was one con- 
tinuous marsh overgrown with wiry Arctic birch The bank 
opposite tempted us by its white moss and pretty fir trees 
We decided to wade across to it We were exhausted, chiUed 
to the bone, got a lot of our things w'et, and found ourselves 
in a worse marsh than ever. We managed to light a bonfire 
under an uprooted fir tree and kept it up through half the 
night to dry a place where we could sleep. 

The morning was damp and foggy 

“ We must stay here tul the sun comes out,” my husband 
said 

“ We must go on, for we shall never see the sun in this 
swamp,” I obiected, 

Atter much hesitation we decided to go on We came upon 
the same river which took another turn, W’aded across it and 
chmbed uphiU, 

“ 1 am not going to move from here till the sun comes 
out,” said my husband 

We lit a bonfire and sadly lay dowm beside it. It came on 
to ram several times during the mght. Our Soviet water- 
proofs let water through quite freely The fire hissed, fighting 
the rain. It was a bad look-out. 

I was awakened by a sharp exclamation of my husband’s. 
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He was standing and pointing with a bitter laugh to the flat 
red disk of the sun nsing from behmd the very hill which we 
thought was in the west 

So the whole journey of the previous day had been wasted 
We had to wade through the chilly nver once more and chmb 
to the place which we had left two evenings before 

A high ndge rising high above the hne of the forest, and 
a perfect chaos of valleys and smaller ridges lay before us 
We thought that we had completely lost the Finnish nver we 
were in search of, and had no idea how we would find our way 
But the boy, whose ideas on geography were distinctly vague, 
asked cheerfiilly how soon could we walk to the Bay of 
Bothnia, for we could not possibly miss that as we missed 
the river 

We reached the top of the ndge absolutely exhausted 
A piercing, icy wind was blowing The view that lay before 
us filled us with horror We had been longing for a green, 
sunny valley, but instead we saw a huge, gloomy, cauldron- 
shaped hollow, from which there seemed to be no way out 
“ We must go down, we shall be frozen here,” I said 
” Once we go down we shall lose our bearings , we must 
take good stock of the place first,” said my husband. 

While we were looKing round the boy huddled up behind 
a stone for shelter, quite subdued 

We did not suspect that we were actually standing on the 
frontier pass, nght over the starting-place of the Finnish 
river, which we had given up for lost. 

But in any case our position was very senous It had 
taken us eight days, instead of three or four, to reach the 
frontier , three-quarters of our provisions, intended for ten 
days, were gone, and we were beginning to feel exhausted 
Though we were safe now from pursuit and from frontier 
guards, we might easily perish in Finland if we did not find 
a way out of these wilds and come across human habitation 
Now we dragged ourselves along rather than walked 
Our feet were in an awful condition — bruised, swollen, with 
festering wounds Before starting a day’s march we had to 
spend no end of time bandaging them , I had to tear up my 
chemise to make bandages, and every evening we discovered 
fresh sores 

My husband was the worst off, because his boots were 
falling to pieces The thin layer of leather on the sole had 
worn through and showed pieces of birch bark inside Soviet 
industry is certainly resourceful 1 
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We Avere suffering from hunger, too. We reduced our 
daily portion to t\A'o or three tablespoonfuls of nee and two 
ounces of bacon which we added to the mushroom soup in 
the morning and evenmg. The rusks were fimshed We 
had two lumps of sugar a day, one in the morning and one in 
the evemng, and the boy had a third in the middle of the day 
A fresh misfortune was the cold A north wind was 
blowing continually, and we were simply frozen in the night 
if we could not find enough dry wood to feed the fire all the time 
On one of those cold mghts my husband had another 
attack of pains, and m the morning he found he could not use 
his left arm He felt breathless, and when the pains came on 
again was hot able to walk. We thought it was probably his 
heart Overstrained by the life in the penal camp, by our 
march (we Avere already twelve days on the way) and the heaA^ 
weight he earned, it rmght give way any day And Avhat 
would become of us then r 

Our only salvation Avould be to meet some one We 
talked of nothing-but Avhere and how we could find any people 
It was our son Avho brought us the first mes-^age of hope 
" Daddy, there’s a mark of an axe ' ” he cried in an almost 
fnghtened voice 

Indeed, an old tree m the depths of the forest had been 
marked by an axe, CAudently some time ago 

“ Very clever of you to notice it • Yes, that’s the firsi 
sign of man Ave have seen So, evidently people do come 
here sometimes ” 

Tavo hours later Ave came upon a cleanng m the forest 
It must have been made ten or fifteen years ago because t 
VA'as covered Avith young groAVth , most of the trees had been 
taken away Finely, Ae boy found a neat little peg Avith a 
Roman figure on it, probably indicating the number of the plot 
The folio AAing day, as we were skirting round a marsh, the 
boy saAv tAVO poles of equal height at the edge of it 
“ Look, Daddy, Avhat is this ? ” 

Sore as our feet Avere, we went to look There was a third 
pole, also Asath a pointed and charred end It was an arrange- 
ment for drying hay 

A day later Ave made a discovery AA'hich seemed to us of 
enormous importance : aa'c found a fence A real, Avell- 
built, high fence, going from north to south across a beautiful 
forest 

We traced that fence for at least a mile each A\'ay and 
discovered nothing 
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We learned aftenvards that villagers hving a good hundred 
miles away bjiilt that fence so that their deer, which they let 
off to pasture m the forest in the summer, should not cross 
over to the Russian side 

We found one day fresh traces of a bear , but there was 
no sign of man 

Now that we were m Finland, on a big nver, and bound 
to come to some dwelhng sooner or later, everythmg depended 
on whether my husband^ heart would last out till then We 
still had a few lumps of sugar and a few pieces of bacon left 
Should we be able to walk when these were gone ? 

We were walking on the slope trodden down by elks when 
the boy cried suddenly 

“ Daddy, a bottle I ” 

It was only the bottom of a bottle, but it certainly was 
an eloquent sign of man Farther along we found a heap of 
last year’s hay, horse droppmgs, a blue rag Three clear 
paths went from this place m different directions It was a 
beautiful forest all round — splendid tall pines 

“ Daddy, which path snail we take ? ” the boy asked 
excitedly, as though we were commg to a house for certain 

“ The middle one , it is the most used of the three ” 

The path, well trodden, but with no fresh traces of man, 
apparently led to the nver We could tell its presence by 
the thick growth of young elm, but we could not hear it , it 
flowed quietly and peacefully 

“ A house ! ” 

It was not a house but a low log hut, open on one side 
and roofed m with planks, slopmg towards the open side 
There was a shelf mside on which several dates and Fmmsh 
names were wntten We did not see any names of places 
The dates went fifteen and twenty years back, so there was 
no doubt that the place was well-known and that people came 
here But when and what for ? 

People could not be very far off, but how were we to find 
them when we had so little strength left and so few provisions ? 

“ I’ll see if I can catch some fish,” said my husband, and 
went to the nver 

My husband did not catch any fish, but he was rested 
and we went on That was a temble mistake We ought 
to have thought it all out carefully and looked round, but we 
frivolously concluded that havmg found the hut we would 
soon discover a road Thmgs went against us almost at once . 
the path from the hut grew narrower, almost disappeared 
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among the elm bushes, appeared again and kept losing itself 
in the marsh We struggled on for the rest of the day and 
spent the night on a tiny island in the biggest swamp we had 
ever seen We very much wanted to go back to the hut , it 
seemed incredible that there was no path from it at all We 
must have made a mistake somewhere We should probably 
have returned, but we were deceived by traces of horse’s 
hoofs which we found on the path that had reappeared again 
They were quite fresh, the horse was shod, and it looked 
exactly as though some one had just ndden there But the 
path led us to a marsh and disappeared completely 

We had no idea that the Finns let their horses pasture 
in the forest, like the deer, and that the hoof-marks we saw 
were made by horses wandering at random or follo^vlng an 
occasional padi 

We might have been more careful if my husband had felt 
ill and had had to count every extra step, but as soon as he 
found himself in difficulties he thought of nothing but going 
on, and his pains left him — ^that’s his temperament 

As soon as it was hght, my husband went on ahead to 
scout It was useless to protest when he felt an access of 
energy, he had to work it off. My chief comfort was that 
he could walk so well again, forgetting all about his pains , 
for the last few days I had been in terror that he would not 
get up at all after one of those attacks 

He came back in high spirits — ^the hut was within two 
hours’ walk 

But what an agony that walk was I One swamp after 
another — now full of small hillocks overgro\vn with small 
wiry birches, now one green quivenng mass of slime Gasping 
for breath and bathed m perspiration we walked for over 
four hours instead of two, and when we reached the hut at 
last we sank on the ground in utter exhaustion 

That night only the boy slept, but how heartrending it 
was to look at him 1 He lay there wthout moving, his head 
was thrown back, his arm was bent aw'kwardly, as though his 
body did not belong to him Children sleep like that when 
they have been weakened by a senous illness 

When in the morning we sat down to our saucepan of 
mushroom soup, my husband glanced at our feet. We did 
not put on our boots and stockings till the last moment so as 
not to chaff the sores that now covered our feet and ankles 
He said sharply * 

“ You cannot go on ” 
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The boy glanced at him m alarm I, too, did not under- , 
stand at first what he was dnvmg at 

“ Listen,” he went on ” You must both stay here, m the 
hut It’s a noticeable place, every one must know it I’ll 
go by myself and find a village or a house much quicker I 
caimot drag you through these marshes any more I cannot 
bear to see you strugglmg on when you can hardly walk If 
I go alone I need not pick my way and will find people m a 
couple of days , then I will come to fetch you and bnng back 
some food ” 

It was so unexpected that I said nothmg Mastenng my 
emotions I was trying to consider the matter objectively 

While I was thinking, the boy glanced anxiously at his 
father, who gazed mto the fire without timung to look at me 
He knew it would not be easy for me to remam behind m the 
forest, doing nothing, and perhaps pensh with the boy, 
because, waiting for him, we should eat our last crumbs of 
provisions and be too weak to go m search of help 
“ Go,” I said “lam certain you will save us ” 

Deeply touched, he looked at me gratefully and kissed 
both my hands blackened by the weather, the smoke, and the 
mushroom jmce My gloves had been tom and lost long 
before The boy hugged and kissed his father, who now 
talked cheerfully and made plans 

“ I’ll go mto the first house I come across . ” 

“ You U fnghten them , they’ll take you for a bandit,” 
the boy joked turn 

“ Really ? ” my husband asked me anxiously " Do I 
look very darming ? ” 

“ You are rather a sight, but you look more like a tramp 
than a bandit I think they’ll take pity on you and not be 
afraid ” 

“ Well, I’ll go in, ask what the village is called, tell them 
about our hut ” 

“ But they won’t understand you,” the boy said doubt- 
fully 

‘‘ I’ll draw It all the nver, the felled trees, the hut, you 
and your mother Then I’ll ask where the shop is where I 
can buy some food ” 

" How can you ? You have no money ” 

My husband looked at me questionmgly 
“ Take my weddmg-rmg, they may give you something 
m exchange ” 

“ Good Besides, it will be a proof that I am not a tramp. 
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And you,” said he, turning to the boy, ” give me your note- 
book and photograph ” 

It was the boy’s last photograph, taken just before we set 
out A round healthy little face , only a shadow of it was left 
now— sweet, touching, and dreadfully pitiable 

“ Now let us put dotvn in your diary on which day 1 go 
What IS the date to-day ? ”' 

We could not reckon it up at once The last few days of 
fatigue and anxiety seemed merged into one. We set out on 
our journey on August We would remember that day 
all our lives We had been sixteen days on the way How 
many more days would the journey take us ? How many 
more days had we to live at all ? 

“ "What may I take with me ? How much sugar have we 
left ? ” 

“ Ten lumps,” said I, though ive really had only seven 
“ I’ll take one.” 

“ Nonsense, you must take at least two.” 

“ But I’ll get to a house and have something to eat before 
you do ” 

" Mind you get a good meal, Daddy ” 

After many protests on his part, I cut for him a piece of 
bacon that could not have weighed more than two ounces 
I was beginning to lose patience 

“ Everything depends on your getting there, and you make 
all this fuss We’ll be all nght here ” 

“ But I can manage for several days without food. I’ve 
done It often enough in the camp I don’t want anythmg 
except perhaps some salt Have you any to spare ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered firmly, scraping together two teaspoon- 
fuls, of which I gave him one 

There was nothing more to give him 
He was in a hurry to get off It was a terrible moment 
when the fatlier, pale, thin, with a dishevelled beard, dis- 
coloured by the sun, and hands covered with burns and bruises, 
gave a last hug to the boy The child looked very frail , 
there were dark hollows round his eyes and his lips were 
white and drawn 

“ Good-bye, Daddy • Come back soon, Daddy I ” 

" How' many days shall we wait ? ” I asked the dreadful 
question 

“ Five . three days to get there, and two days back ; the 
journey back mil not take so long.” 

“ I shall wait slx What shall I do then ? ” 
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“ Make bonfires m the clearing, perhaps some one will 
see the smoke . . I will come back Good-bye ” 

He went away. We stood lookmg after him till he dis- 
appeared among the trees The place was strange without 
him — still and empty The forest seemed bigger and we felt 
smaller and more helpless. 

“ What shall we do, Mother ? ” the boy asked sadly. 

“ Let us he down and put our feet m the sun, that’s the 
best way to heal the wounds When Daddy comes back we 
shall have to walk agam And we must put everythmg m 
order, we shall be here a long time ” 

“ Let us make it look like a room ! ” said the boy wistfully 
Poor child, how he longed for somethmg like a home 1 He 
was delighted when we put on the shelf has httle clock with a 
lummous face, by which he had learned as a baby to recogmse 
the hour of eight at which he was allowed to get up and make 
a noise. We also had with us a china cup and three silver 
spoons Our provisions — ^five lumps of sugar, a tmy piece 
of bacon, two or three ounces of nee, and a teaspoonful of salt 
were carefully packed m an oilcloth bag and hidden m the 
comer to keep them safe from any animals that might stray 
mto the hut m our absence 

Though It was mormng the boy soon went to sleep, and I 
sat beside him, thinkmg. He had often lam like this, strugglmg 
against senous illness, while I sat by him watchmg for the 
least gesture or movement to tell me how he was He had 
his own way of being ill the greater the danger he was m, 
the more sweet and patient he was Once he reduced to 
tears the doctor who had to operate on him It was the same 
thing now • he lay on the ground with an empty sack under 
his head, sadly and quietly. He had given up for his father’s 
freedom all that he held dear m his cWdish hfe, and now he 
was at death’s door 

The sun was warrmng his sore feet , on the heel there 
was the scar from the abscess, not quite healed yet, and broken 
water bhsters were festenng No, he certainly could not 
have walked any farther 

I had to go and pick some bemes, though I was hardly 
able to pull on my boots, my feet hurt me so In the forest 
I suddenly felt horribly depressed I seemed to hear my 
husband’s voice, a groan, and some mystenous distant music 

" Mother I Mother 1 ” It was the boy calling me pitifuHv 

“ What IS It, dear ? lam here ” 

“ Mother, come here, I feel rather miserable ” 
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I came back and made a hot drink of whortleberries and 
red bilberries. 

“ I wish we had gone with Daddy ! I am quite rested 
and could have walked slowly. 

“ It was better for him to go alone,” was all I could say 
After a hot dnnk he went to sleep again, with a tired look on 
his little face 

I had to pick some mushrooms for supper. It was a good 
thing that the berries and the mushrooms grew quite close 
to the hut 

How long the hours were 1 I seemed to be conscious of 
every minute passing and falling like a heavy drop into the 
past. 

“ Mother 1 Mother 1 Where have you gone to again ? ” 

“ Only to pick some mushrooms, darling Lie still ; I am 
quite close to you.” 

“ I feel very miserable ” 

“ Sing ” 

He began to sing. This had been his chief comfort 
dunng the last few days : he would sit down, hugging his 
knees, and sing all his school songs, then the Red Army songs 
Now he sang with special feelmg the melodramatic songs that 
beggar boys sing in suburban trains ; 

“ Soon soon I’ll be dead, 

They will bury me, 

No one will know 
Where my grave shall be. 

No one •^l know. 

No one will come 
But m the early spnng 
The sweet nightmgale 
Will come and smg.” 

“ Mother, I’ve sung them all.” 

I had to return 

“ Would you like to help me to clean the mushrooms ? ” 

“ No, I’d rather not May I he closer to you ? ” 

“ Do.” 

It was not very convenient for getting on wth my job, but 
I was glad to feel his head pressed against my side 

” Now you must stir the soup and look after the fire, and 
ril go to fetch some more wood, or we ’ll freeze in the night ” 

There were lots of logs and branches lying about. I 
brought in heaps and heaps of them, badly scratching my hands, 
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but I knew that all this burned very quickly the chief thing 
was to find two tree trunks that would keep the fire going all 
night At first I thought I could not move them at aS , 5ien 
I dragged them for two paces and fell down, but eventually 
they were m the hut, though my arms and legs were trembling 
with the effort Our supper was ready, but the boy could 
not swallow more than two or three spoonfuls 
“ I can’t eat , it makes me rather sick ” 

“ Here’s a httle, salt for you , put it on your palm and 
when you begm to feel bad, have a lick ” 

“ Right Yes, It tastes quite good ” 

We got through our supper in this way and the boy went 
to sleep Now I understood what keeping up a fire through 
the night means I At first the branches caught quickly, 
throwing off a tremendous heat, and I dropped asleep, over- 
come by the warmth , then the fire died down, the cold of 
the mght crept nearer and nearer, but I had not the strength 
to wake up At last, when I opened my eyes, it was dark, 
bnght stars were shmmg m the clear sky, the burnt branches 
showed black, and the two tree trunks imdemeath crackled, 
sendmg up pungent white smoke I had to make haste and 
put some more on , the branches were all tangled mto a heap, 
and if I put on too many I could not blow up the fire I felt 
very sorry for myself, but could not give up the job because 
the boy was shivermg m his sleep I broke up some twigs, 
shovelled the hot embers under them, put branches at ^e 
top and blew, and blew, and blew The white ashes flew 
about m flakes, clouds of white smoke rose up, two or three 
tongues of pale orange flame showed through the smoke and 
the whole heap blazed up suddenly 

That sort of thing went on all mght, almost every half-hour 
How I longed for mommg, sunshine, and steady warmth ! 
Meanwhile, m the cold hght of the moon everythmg sparkled 
with silvery hoar-frost 

Our second day began late — the child did not wake till 
mne, having gone to sleep at seven the evemng before I 
had burnt up all my supphes of firewood, my hands were 
black and grey, but, anyway, the boy had been warm while 
he slept 

“ I wonder where Daddy is now ? ” he said with a sigh 
as soon as he woke up “ I could have walked all right 
to-day ” 

But when I made him wash himself and then put him 
out m the sun, he dropped asleep agam 
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The second, the third, and the fourth days were exactly 
like the first 

The next day would be the sixth since my husband left 
If he did not return, we should have to set off after midday 
What should I say to the boy ? How could we go, knowing 
that his father had penshed ? 

The boy was the first to wake up that morning 
“ Will Daddy come back to-day, Mother ? ” 

“ I don’t know, dear , perhaps to-morrow ” 

“ You know, we have one lump of sugar left ? Don’t let 
us eat It till Daddy comes back ” 

“ Ver)^ well ” 

“ Only, please. Mother, don’t go away ” 

“ But I must pick some bernes to make our tea ” 

“ Then I’ll stand by the hut and sing, and you answer me ’’ 
" All nght ” 

I wandered about and he stood by the hut and sang His 
clear voice echoed doivn the river, and sometimes I called 
back to him 

He called to me once * 

“ Mother, listen, there are voices ! ” 

“ No, darling, it’s your fancy ” 

Dunng those days we had heard voices, and singing, and 
music, but It was all an hallucination 

“ Please, don’t go away. Mother,” he said anxiously 
“ I’ll come to you in a minute I’ll only pick the biJbernes 
under that pine tree ” 

I went a little way, to hear the better. Voices Loud 
men’s voices It was not he If it had been he, he would 
have let us know by calling m his own special way 
” Mother ! ” the child cried with all his might 
I was already running to the hut 

Two men m military uniform were coming out of the 
forest at a quick pace But where was /le There ! He 
was staggenng, his face looked dreadful, black and swollen, 
and there was some dry blood near the nose 

“ Darling, darling ! ” We held his hands again, the boy 
W’as kissing and stroking him 

He sank helplessly on the logs without looking at us 
“ Dearest, what has happened ? ” 

“ I had a fall and hurt myself Giie me some water.” 

“ Here, Daddy, have a dnnk. Mother will make tea 
directly , we saved up one teaspoonful and a lump of sugar ” 
They have a little with them,” he said, speaking with 
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difficulty, pointing to one of the Finnish frontier guards, who 
were looking at us somewhat disconcerted “ They wouldn’t 
let me buy any food — ^they said they’d take plenty, but they 
have eaten most of it themselves ” 

“ What does it matter ? The chief thmg is that we are 
saved All will be well ” 

“ It took me two days to get there, though I had nothmg 
to eat and my boots had fallen to pieces They thought thev 
would walk quicker than I did, but I could scarcely drag 
them here 1 They took three days on the way ” 

Naturally, they could not w^ like a man who is trymg 
to save aU t^t he holds dear m life 

There was a rattle m his throat, he coughed, and fresh 
blood showed on his handkerchief that was already stamed 
with red 

“ I hurt myself when I fell,” he said guiltily 
“ Was the journey difficult ? ” 

" Very A lot of stones ” 

The boy hugged and kissed his father and was almost m 
tears He could not understand what the matter was — ^why 
was Daddy so strange, as though he weren’t glad 

Meanwhile the Finns cooked some oatmeal porridge 
They shared it with us m a brotherly way and also gave each 
of us a piece of black bread It is curious that only the taste 
of real food makes one understand how hungry one is We 
felt that we could have sat there eatmg for a long, long time 
But the pomdge was soon gone 

“ How are your feet ? Can you walk ? ” my husband 
asked “ Their provisions are coming to an end , we’ll have 
to hurry ” 

“ Yes, we can walk all nght Our feet are much better ” 

I was sorry my husband could not have a day’s rest m the 
hut before settmg out agam, but there was nothmg for it 

Now the Finns walked in front, carefully prepanng the 
way — chojmmg off branches and placing tree-trunks across 
streams The boy walked behmd them, and my husband 
and I came last I was afraid that he would fall, he was so 
weak 

When we were among the thick elm and willow bushes 
some five hundred yards away from the hut, my husband 
asked me 

“ Did one of you smg ? ” 

“ Yes The boy sang, and I answered him ” 

" Just at this spot I heard your voices, but I thought it 
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v'as my fancy I had imagined so many times that I heard 
you talking and singing But this time it was wonderfully 
clear. These men had been making dilBculties smce yester- 
day ; they were fnghtened and decided that I was a Bolshevik, 
leading tiiem into a trap This morning they gave me two 
hours • if we did not reach the hut withm that time they 
nould turn back and make me go mth them or kill me Two 
hours had passed and they began to bar my way And 
suddenly I heard a voice : it was the boy singing Then the 
wand earned it away I lost my head completely and started 
to run towards the sound I fell, scrambled on to my feet, 
and ran again. They would certainly have shot me, but then 
they too heard the voice ' I was in such an agony of despair 
that I am not myself yet. . . . Had they turned back you 
would have both penshed You could never have found 
vour way alone, and to-day is the sixth day, so you would 
nave concluded that 1 ^vas dead And indeed I would have 
been dead, for I certainly would not have turned back alive 
I’ve never lived through anything more terrible. , . Now 
they will lead us to safety ; but I can’t get over it yet ” 

“ You will, in time,” said I " The only thing that 
matters is that 3 ’Ou have saved us.” 
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E M WILMOT-BUXTON 

In the retgn of Elizabeth, Catholics were not regarded 
with favour, and as relations with Spam were strained, the 
Jesuit monks, being a Spanish order, were especially under the 
ban Nevertheless, in 1588, Father Gerard, a Lancashire-bom 
Jesuit priest, landed again in England to minister to those of his 
fenth This account, written by a man who admires the 
devotion and fearlessness displayed by these priests during a 
period of personal danger, gives a vivid picture of religious 
intolerance in the sixteenth century 

I T was not long after Sir Thomas Gerard had been released 
from pnson that Father Gerard, m the hope of helping him 
to return to the nght path, managed to pay a visit to the 
home of his childhood 

He had in the meantime been busier than ever He had 
been staymg at Losell with his young host and recent convert, 
Henry Drury, and there he had brought into the Church a 
crowd of converts, fathers and mothers, gallant young men, 
eager maidens 

After about two years of this kind of work. Father Gerard 
began to cast a wider net And first of all he tned to do some- 
thing to bamsh the shadow that still lay dark upon his ovm 
family 

So he amved one mght at Etwall with three young converts, 
all his devoted fnends, who were received with open arms by 
Lady Gerard The visit, however, had a very sad side The 
very presence of his son, the eager conversation of his fnends 
about Catholic affairs, and their obvious enthusiasm for their 
new-found faith were as gall and vmegar to their unwilhng 
host 

So the visit was cut short, and Father Gerard writes sadly 
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in his diary '* I had to pass through my native place, and 
through the midst of my kindred and acquaintance , but I 
could not do much good there, though there were many who 
professed themselves great fnends of mme I expenenced, m 
fact, most fully that sa^ung of Truth lumself, that no prophet is 
received in his own country ; so tliat I felt little wish to hnger 
among them " 

From thence he went on to stay with his uncle, Nicholas 
Gerard, and on his arrival found him in his hunting coat and 
breeches, about to start on a stag hunt 

*' Welcome, Father,” said he eagerly, taking him aside from 
a crowd of fnends “ Have you forgotten how to nde to 
hounds ? ” 

“ Not I,” said Father Gerard ; “ but surely you don’t 
expect me to accompany you just now ? ” 

“ I do indeed There is a man here who has married a 
cousin of ours, and no man but you, I think, can win him to the 
true Faith Come with us, then, and get into touch \wth him 
as you nde along the course ” 

“ But surely some other occasion would be more fit,” 
demurred the pnest 

“ Not at all,” replied his zealous kinsman. “ Take the 
chance while ymu have it You may never get so near him 
again ” 

“ Give me a horse and 1 am ready,” said Father Gerard 

It was really rather a wonderful hunt for souls During 
the chase he joined company with this man, Francis Fenner, 
and presently, when the hounds were at fault and had ceased 
to give tongue. Father Gerard began to “ follow his own chase 
and gve tongue himself in good earnest ” He began to speak 
of the pains men took in chasing a poor animal, and quickly 
turned the conversation to the need of gaimng an everlasting 
kingdom, and the care and industry needed to gam it “ For 
truly,” said he, with a smile, " the devil on his part never 
sleeps, but hunts after our souls as hounds after their prey ” 

‘ Are you a Catholic then ? ” asked Fenner uneasily. 

“ I rejoice to say that I am,” said the pnest, and added 
quickly ” I think that you, too, are not far from that faith ” 

*' 1 am no heretic,” said the man “ I go to this new- 
fangled sen ice of the State to save trouble and the harass of 
the fine ” 

” Yet you are ready enough to take trouble over this 
business of a hunt, nay, ctento endure much discomfort in it,” 
laughed Father Gerard, "fastening his cloak against a heavy 
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Storm of rain and wind that had ansen “ Is there, do you 
think, no sport in holding the true Faith agamst a crowd of 

E ersecutions ? Why, man, you are not so keen as yonder 
ounds, who will not be beaten back from the stag by the 
whips of the huntsmen ” 

To this Fenner said nothing, and the two rode on together 
m silence But as Father Gerard was about to bid him farewell 
at the end of the day’^ work, Fenner took his hand and asked 
very earnestly if he might come and see him on the foUowmg 
day 

“ With the greatest pleasure, dear fellow,” answered 
Gerard , “ and may you one day nde bravely mto the true 
Church as you have ridden to hounds to-day ” 

Before the week was over Franas Fenner was received into 
the Church, of which he became a most enthusiastic member 
It was some time before Father Gerard came across him 
agam, but he heard of him as one who was always ready to take 
nsks m the matter of supporting and harbourmg priests, and 
at last, being m his neighbourhood, he went to call upon him 
He was received with the utmost joy by his convert , and 
presently, as they sat together in Fenner’s library, the latter 
said 

“ I have lately bad a very strange expenence. Father, 
which I should like you to hear I once went to visit a fnend 
who was sick m bed As I knew him to be an upright man and 
one under a delusion rather than in wilful error, I began to 
instruct him m the Faith, and I pressed him at the same time 
to look to his soul as his illness was dangerous I at last pre- 
vailed with him, and was myself prevailed upon by the sick 
man to send for the priest to hear his confession 

“ Accordmgly, after instructmg the mvahd how meanwhile 
to stir up in himself sorrow for his sms and make ready for his 
confession, I went away I went back to my own house to 
find a pnest, but there was not one at home at the time, and I 
had some difiiculty m finding one In the meantime the sick 
man died, but evidently with a great desire for confession , for 
he repeatedly asked whether that fnend of his — meanmg myself 
— was commg who had promised to bnng a physician TOth mm, 
under which name pnests often visit the sicL Wbat followed 
seemed to show that his desire had stood him m good stead 
Every mght after his death there appeared to his wife, in her 
bed-chamber, a sort of hght fhckenng through the air, and 
sometimes entenng between the curtains She was fnghtened, 
and ordered her maids to bnng their beds within the room and 
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stay with her. They, however, saw nothing — their mistress 
alone saw the appearance every night and was troubled at it 
“ At last she sent for me, disclosed the whole cause of her 
fear, and asked me to consult some learned man I asked a 
priest's advice, who answered that very probably this light 
meant that she should come to the light of faith I returned 
wth the answer and won her over 

“ The ividow', on becoming a Catholic, had Mass said in 
the same room for a long time, but still the same light appeared 
every night 

" This increased her trouble, so that the pnest consulted 
other pnests, and brought back an answer to the widow that 
probably her husband’s soul was on the way to heaven by 
reason of his true conversion of heart and contrition, accom- 
panied with a desire of the sacrament, but still he stood in need 
of prayers to free him from his debts to God’s justice He 
bade her therefore have Mass said for him thirty days, accord- 
ing to the old custom of the country. She took the advice and 
herself communicated several times for the same intention. 
The night after the last Mass had been celebrated in the room 
she saw three lights instead of one as before Two of them 
seemed to hold and support the third between them All three 
entered within the bed curtains, and after staying there a little 
while, mounted up towards heaven, through the top of the bed, 
leaving the lady m great consolation Now what think you, 
Father, was the meaning of all that ? ” 

“ I have no doubt,” said Father Gerard, who had listened 
vath close attention to this story, “ that the soul had then been 
freed from its pains and earned by the angels into glory.” 

It was not long after Father Gerard had heard this strange 
ghost story that he set out to the house of a lady named Mistress 
Anne Vaux, a most ardent Catholic, who had offered her house 
in Wanvickshire as a meeting-place, where Father Garnet, the 
Superior .of the Jesuits, might meet some of the pnests of 
his Society, together with a few laymen from the district. 

Although he rejoiced to see his spintual sons, Father Garnet 
was very anxious as to their- safety ; for their numbers were 
larger than was at all prudent, and there were not enough 
hiding-places to go round. Dunng the conference he was 
careful to conceal his nervousness, but directly it was over he 
warned them earnestly of their danger and begged them not 
to linger without necessity, skydng : “ I mil not guarantee your 
safety' any longer ” 

So directly dinner \\as over most of them mounted their 
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horses- and rode off , but five Jesuits and two secular pri< 
who were of the company stayed behind, and after talking 1 
mto the night, betook themselves to the beds prepared for th< 
Rismg very early in the dark October mommg, they w 
to the chapel, where, at five o’clock, Father Southwell was j 
begirming to say his Mass The rest were at meditation wl 
Father Gerard heard a bustle at the^ house door A mom 
after, cnes and oaths directed against the servant, who i 
evidently refusing adnuttance to some one, were heard by 
" Flee for your lives,” cned Father Gerard, who had lool 
from a wmdow that commanded the front door “ I can 
four pursuivants, with dra\vn swords, trying to break down 
door and force a way m.” 

Fortunately the servant, a big, strong fellow, was able 
keep them at bay for a time, or they must all have been tal 
m the deadly crime of saying and assisting at Mass In 
mcredibly short time Father Southwell had taken off his v( 
ments and stripped the altar, while the rest hastily collec 
anythmg that was lymg about that might have betrayed 
presence of a pnest 

“ Don’t leave your boots and swords about,” cned Fat 
Southwell, “ or they will guess that there are many of us h< 
although none of us appear ” 

Then Father Gerard remembered with dismay that ti 
beds were still warm and showed evident signs of having bi 
slept m “ Come along,” he cned, “ let’s turn up the c 
side of the beds that the rascals may be put off the scent ” 
While they were doing this they could actually hear 
rephes of the servant to the shoutmg and bawlmg outsi 
“ My mistress is not up — ^this is no time to expect her to m 
you She wdl be down ere long and will then give you 
answer ” 

And while he said this over and over agam the priests w 
humedly stowmg themselves away with their baggage inti 
cleverly contrived hiding-place 

At last the “ leopards,” as Father John used to call th( 
were let m. They raged about the house, looking everyivhf 
and prying mto the darkest comers with candles For f 
hours they searched, while the priests m their hiding-pla 
which was an underground passage inside a double wall of 
cellar, hstened to their tappmm and pokmgs with considera 
mterest At last, m despair, they fook themselves off 
Their hiding-place was by no means an ideal retreat, 
the floor was covered with water , and though some of the ol 
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men found a dry footing on a little ledge, Father Gerard and 
Father Southwell were standing all the time with water up to 
their knees 

“ Surely it is safe now to leave this den,” said Father 
Gerard at last, but Father Garnet shook his head. 

“ When you have been in as many priest hunts as I have, 
my son,” he said, ” you will know' that one of their favourite 
devices is to appear to leave the premises they have been 
searching, and then suddenly to return and catch their prey 
in the act of emerging. We shall do well to leave it all to 
Mistress Anne Vaux, and to stay where w'e are until she 
summons us ” 

After what seemed a very long time to the pnsoners. 
Mistress Anne called doivn that all w'as safe, and summoned, 
as Father Gerard said, “ not one but many Daniels out of the 
lions’ den ” 

After this narrow escape they delayed no lo^er in that 
place, but dispersed as quickly as possible on their different ways 

About the end of the year 1593 it became necessary for 
Father Gerard to get into close touch with certain Catholics 
in London, and for this purpose his good fnend, Mr William 
Wiseman, began to look about for a convenient house m town 
to w'hich both he and the pnest might resort m tune of 
need 

It so happened that such an abode, a white house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, wns owned by a certain John Frank, who 
had been in the serrace of Mr. Wiseman’s brother. When the 
latter left England he recommended Frank to his brother, and 
though he w'as neither a Catholic nor a regular servant of the 
house, he very quickly won the affection and confidence of 
the whole household Father Gerard himself trusted him as 
the others did, though he was careful never to let himself be seen 
as a pnest by him, and he readdy agreed when it was suggested 
that Frank’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields would form a 
convenient lodging for himself and his host when they went 
up to towm 

But this John Frank was not only a traitor, but a very' 
clever spy. He had quickly guessed by the deference that 
Wiseman paid his Hsitor that " Mr. Thomson ” was a pnest, 
and at once began to watch his movements most carefully all 
the time he w'as pretending to sen’e him And he only suggested 
the use of his house in order to betray' both him and the famdy 
Mho had so generously received and trusted him 
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It happened that the pnest had made an arrangement on 
the Friday before Passion Sunday in that year to meet at the 
house his servant, Richard Fulwood, ■who, -with his brother and 
two young men named Wallis, not only made the disguises 
that were so often necessary for the hunted pnests, but helped 
m much of their work for souls 

On this particular Friday, Father Gerard had ■visited Father 
Garnet, who, as he was about to depart, said suddenly to him 
“ Long John, I ivish you would stay the mght with me ” 

“ Impossible, Father,” he replied “ I have to be at 
Goldmgs Lane to keep an appomtment with Dick Fulwood 
and the other trusty helpers there ” 

“ Nevertheless I wish you would stay Yes, if necessary 
1 ■will make it a matter of obedience I have no reason to give 
you, only a very strong feehng that this mght you would be 
safer in my house ” 

Very reluctantly the pnest obeyed, and before many hours 
were over he realised the truth of the old pnest’s fore- 
boding 

For all London was m “ hurly-burly ” that mght, owmg to 
one of the sudden and causeless pamcs that arose from time 
to time agamst Catholics A general search was made m all 
Catholic houses, and every stranger was seized and shut up 
m the churches till he could be examined next day In the 
course of this search they came to the little house in Goldings 
Lane Dick Fulwood was the first to hear their approach, and 
guessed that they were after Father Gerard, who he expected 
every moment would appear With the idea of putting them 
off the scent, he hastily put on a suit of Father Gerard’s lay 
clothes, and when they burst open the door was at once found, 
as he intended he should be, m the act of hiding m a cupboard 
under the stairs 

With a shout of joy they rushed upon him, making siDre 
that he was the man they sought They had got the descnp- 
tion of the pnest from Frank, but Dick would have passed 
anywhere for a gentleman, and was not unlike the Father in 
build and appearance Along with him they caught another 
fish, and no small one either A certain John Bolt had been 
for some years Imng at the Court of the Queen, where he ■was 
m great request o^wing to his beautiful voice and skiU in music 
This young man happened to meet Father Gerard one day, 
and after much talk with him felt a strong wish to become a 
Cathohc One mght he stole away from the Court and came 
to Father Gerard to be reconciled The Queen, it is said, was 
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SO funous at his loss tliat she flung her slipper at the head 
of the master of music for not looking better after lum From 
that tune he made his abode among Catholics as much as 
possible, and as he was always very popular, and a delightful 
companion, he was never at a loss for a home and 
protection 

This man, together with Dick Fulwood, his brother, 
“ Lazy John,” and two servants, Suffield and Tarbock, was 
arrested and brought before the Council to be examined It 
was only owing to the influence of his many friends that John 
Bolt escaped the torture and managed to escape to Louvain, 
where he became a priest and master of music at St Monica’s 
Convent till his death The two Wallis brothers remained 
in hiding 

When they found that they had not got hold of Father 
Gerard, the magistrates determined to get up a case against 
hlr Wiseman on the charge of harbouring priests at the house 
in Goldings Lane 

In this, however, they were balked, for the four men were 
absolutely loyal to their master, and would say nothing, even 
under threat of torture, to prove that the house belonged to 
Mr. Wiseman 

Then the magistrates determined to catch the latter by a 
cruel trick. They sent him a message supposed to come from 
Father Gerard, asking that he would meet the latter at Goldmgs 
Lane Knowing nothing of what had happened there, Wiseman 
went straight to the house on his arrival in London, m order 
to keep the appointment. Coming to the house, he knocked 
at the door, wnich was at once opened to him by two pur- 
suivants, who had been left behind in the house m order to 
A\atch for any Catholics that might come before all got scent 
of the danger It was all over m a moment, and Mr Wiseman 
found himself a prisoner m their hands. He was at once 
brought before the magistrates 

“ How many priests do you keep in your house ? ” they 
asked “ Who arc they ? When did you last see the man 
Gerard ? ” 

" I cannot answer all your questions at once,” replied their 
prisoner “ Nor some of them at all But I am ready to 
meet any accusation that you can bring against me on this 
head.” 

As so far they had only arrested him on suspicion, they could 
not bnng a formal charge against him , but there was no justice 
for Catliolics in those days, and iMr. Wiseman found himself 
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planks, showed him a hole just big enough for him to stand 
uprmht 

This hole, which had lately been made for the purpose, 
and was known to no one but the lady of the house, was partly 
below the chapel floor and partly below the boards of a large 
wainscoted room into which the chapel opened Into this the 
pnest sprang, and then Mrs Wiseman, Mter hurriedly ^vmg 
mm some biscuits and a little quince jelly, replaced the bncks 
and planks Had he gone to his usual hiding-place he must, 
as we shall see, have been discovered quite soon , as it was, 
he only just had time to conceal himself m the present hole 
Scarcely had the lady qmtted the room and locked the 
door behmd her than the searchers appeared m the passage 
They broke open the door of the chapel and spread through 
the house with great noise and racket 

Their next step was to lock up the mistress of the house 
with her two daughters, and the Catholic servants they kept 
locked up m separate rooms m one wmg of the house. They 
then made a thorough search of the whole buildmg, which was 
of a ^ood size They looked under the tiles of the roof, they 
examined the dark comers with the help of candles Fmding 
nothmg, they began to break down certam places which they 
suspected They measured the walls with long rods, so that 
if they did not tally they could pierce the part not accounted 
for They sounded the walk and all the floors, to find out and 
break into any hollow places that there might be Two days 
were spent quite fruitlessly m this manner 

At the end of the second day the two magistrates who were 
m charge deaded that the pnest must have gone away on 
Easter Day, and so they themselves departed, leaving the 
pursuivants to take Mrs Wiseman, the children, and ^ the 
Catholic servants, to London to be exammed 

This was the real danger, for Mrs Wiseman knew that 
Father Gerard would never give himself up, and thus enable 
the family to be condemned to death on the charge of harbour- 
ing priests And on the other hand she feared he would soon 
be starved to death m his retreat To her relief she heard that 
some of the Protestant servants were to be left m charge of the 
house, and that Frank was to be one of them And as she still 
beheved him to be absolutely faithful, she hoped that he would 
be the means of freemg Father Gerard She had noticed that 
Frank had made a great show of eagerness m withstanding the 
searchers, and loath as she was to let any one into the secret of 
the “ pnest’s hole,” she felt she must take the risk. So she 
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sent for Frank and said to him * " Although I know that you 
are not a Catholic, Frank, I beheve that you love Mr. Thomson 
as much as we all do, and that you will do your best to save his 
life and freedom.” 

“ You may depend upon me, madam,” said Frank, with a 
low bow. 

“ Well, then,” said she, “ I want you, after we are gone, to 
go privately into the room next the chapel and call out the 
name of Mr. Thomson twice or three times Then speak, but 
not too loud, telling him that we have aU been taken to pnson, 
but that you are left to deliver him. He will then answer from 
behind tne lath and plaster where he lies concealed ” 

“ I will most faithfully carry out your directions, madam,” 
said the fellow, and with that assurance she was obliged to 
depart. 

And then a wonderful thing happened If John Frank 
had at once earned out Airs Wiseman’s instructions, Father 
Gerard would certainly have answered his call and fallen at 
once mto his hands But apparently he still hoped to hide the 
fact of his treachery, and with the idea of keeping himself in 
the background, while at the same time he pulled all the ropes, 
he told the pursuivants what Mrs Wiseman had said, and left 
them to deal with the matter. 


Directly they heard his news they sent for the magistrates, 
who had gone home^ and were by no means prepared to come 
back again They insisted on having their night’s rest, but 
very early in the morning, they arrived again at Braddocks and 
renewed the search Perhaps they did not altogether pin their 
faith to F rank, for they made no attempt to get him to call to 
the priest, but contented themselves with measunng and sound- 
ing everywhere much more carefully than before, especially 
in the chamber next the chapel. Finding nothing, however, 
they decided to strip off the wainscot of that room on the 
next day. While they did this they set guards in the rooms 
watch all mght lest the priest should escape. 

Meantime Father Gerard, who had now been shut up for 
mree days, was getting rather desperate and uncommonly 
hung^f He could hear from his hiding-place the password 
that the ^ptain of the band gave to lus men, and for a minute or 
two he thought of using it as a means of getting away But he 
soon found that two or three fellows were on guard in the 
Crt Fif t\^tching the room in which the fireplace was, 

"Ould certainly have seen him issue from his 
retreat He could hear every word the>’ said, and presently, 
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sent for Frank and said to him : “ Although I know that you 
are not a Catholic, Frank, I believe that you love Mr Thomson 
as much as we all do, and that you will do your best to save his 
life and freedom ” 

“ You may depend upon me, madam," said Frank, with a 
low bow 

“ Well, then,” said she, “ I ivant you, after we are gone, to 
go pnvately into the room next the chapel and call out the 
name of Mr. Thomson twice or three times Then speak, but 
not too loud, telling him that we have all been taken to prison, 
but that you are left to deliver him He will then answer from 
behind the lath and plaster where he hes concealed ” 

“ I will most faitnfully carry out your directions, madam,” 
said the fellow, and with that assurance she was obliged to 
depart. 

And then a wonderful thing happened If John Frank 
had at once carried out Mrs Wiseman’s instructions, Father 
Gerard would certainly have answered his call and fallen at 
once into his hands But apparently he still hoped to hide the 
fact of his treachery, and with the idea of keeping himself in 
the background, while at the same time he pulled all the ropes, 
he told the pursuivants what Mrs Wiseman had said, and left 
them to desJ %vith the matter. 

Directly they heard his news they sent for the magistrates, 
who had gone home and were by no means prepared to come 
back again They insisted on having their night’s rest, but 
very early m the morning, they arrived again at Braddocks and 
renewed the search Perhaps they did not altogether pin their 
faith to Frank, for tliey made no attempt to get hun to call to 
the priest, but contented themselves with measuring and sound- 
ing everywhere much more carefully than before, especially 
m the chamber next the chapel Finding nothing, however, 
they decided to stnp off the wainscot of that room on the 
next day Wliile they did this they set guards in the rooms 
near to watch all night lest the priest should escape. 

Meantime Father Gerard, who had now been shut up for 
tlirec days, was getting rather desperate and uncommonly 
hungry He could hear from his hiding-place the password 
that tlie captain of the band gave to his men, and for a minute or 
tw'o he thought of using it as a means of getting away But he 
soon found that tw'o or three fellows were on guard in the 
chapel and were W’atching the room in which the fireplace was, 
so tliat they w'ould certainly have seen hun issue from his 
retreat He could hear every word they said, and presently, 
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to his dismay, they began to complain of the cold, and to 
propose that they should hght a fire m the grate of the big 
room The pnest knew that the grate was so constructed that 
a fire could not be ht m it without damaging the house and dis- 
covenng the hole, although, as a blind, they made a point of 
keepmg wood there as if it were meant for a fire 

He could hear the crackling of the faggot and the voices of 
the men as they sat around it, and it was not long before what 
he expected came to pass The bncks, which had only wood 
underneath them, loosened m the heat and nearly fell out of 
their places as the wood gave way 

When thCT noticed this they began to probe the place with 
a stick, and finding that the bottom of the hearth was not of 
bnck but of wood, they remarked that there must be somethmg 
cunous about it 

Apparently, however, they were weary with their long 
search, and by no means mclmed m the absence of their 
leader to begm it all over again So they decided to put off 
further examination till the next day 

Faint with hunger and almost hopeless of escape, Father 
Gerard put his whole remainmg strength that mght mto a 
prayer that he might not be taken m that house For he knew 
ms capture would sign the death-warrant of his fnends, and 
though he cared nothmg for his own personal safety, he 
was hill of anxiety on their behalf. 

And then the miracle happened 

Next morning they renewed the search most carefully m 
every room except that tn whtcJi the two watchmen had made the 
fire It seemed as though Almighty God had blotted out all 
remembrance of the thmg from their minds If they had made 
even a small attempt at a search there they must inevitably 
have found the pnest, for the fire had burnt a great hole m his 
hiding-place, and had he not pressed close against the outer 
wall the hot cinders would have fallen upon him 

But they came there not at all, being convinced that they 
had got upon his track on the floor below, where as a matter of 
fact they did actually find his former hiding-hole. From his 
half-revealed lurkmg-place Father Gerard heard their cry of 
joy and also their shout of disappointment when all they found 
there was a goodly store of provisions Even Frank seems to 
have been convinced that tms was the “ hole ” mentioned by 
the mistress of the house, and now began to think that the 
pnest must have escaped They stuck to their purpose, how- 
ever, of stopping oflF the wainscot of the room just below the 
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place where the Father actually was, and at anj^ moment might 
have hit upon his refuge For he now stood m a recess made 
m the thick ^vall of the chimney, behind a finely carved and 
inlaid mantelpiece ; and they could not well t^e down the 
carving without breaking it. This they would not have hesi- 
tated to do if they had thought it possible that he might be 
there, but they did not think there could be room there for a 
man to sit or stand 

For an hour Father Gerard heard nothing but tappings and 
scrapings in the distance, and was hoping that they would soon 
give up the search, when suddenly he heard voices in the room 
above, where was the fireplace through which he had got into 
his hole From the sounds it was evident that they were 
trying the chimney by putting a ladder up it, and climbing into 
It m order that they might sound it with their hammers 

“ Now I am done I ” said the pnest to himself. " They 
have only to go downwards instead of upwards, and they are 
bound to come across me ” 

By this time, however, he was so hungry and weary of his 
confinement that except for the danger to his fnends he would 
almost have welcomed his pursuers. But remembering the 
Wisemans, he breathed another ardent prayer for protection 
and waited breathless 

Down the big chimney the voices came quite clearly to his 
ears 

“ Might there not be a place here for a person to get down 
into tlie wall of the chimney below, by liftmg up this hearth ? ” 
said one of them 

“ No,” said the other “ You could not get down that way 
into the chimney underneath, but there might easily be an 
entrance at the back of this chimney.” 

So saying, he gave the place a kick, and Fatlier Gerard 
himself could hear the hollow sound of the hole where he was 

” But God, who set bounds to the sea, said also to their 
dogged obstinacy . * Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.^ " 

Incredible as it seems, tlic men noticed nothing amiss, and 
at the end of the fourth day they left the house, declaring that 
the pnest must have escaped A few of the Protestant sen'ants 
were left in charge, amongst whom was the traitor Frank , but 
none of the former would have lifted a hand against “ Mr. 
Thomson,” and the latter made no attempt to do anytlimg 
more m the matter, reselling his forces for another time 

As for Father Gerard, he still knew nothing of Frank’s 
treachery. So directly he felt it was safe he emerged, very’ 
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hungry and dusty, from his hiding-place, and appeared in the 
highest spints before the astonished servants as they sat at their 
midday meal The voice of Frank was loudest among those 
who congratulated him on his escape, but even if he had thought 
It wise to send for the magistrates he knew it would be of no 
avail, for the pnest only waited to have food before starting off 
again mto a place of greater safety 



‘‘Q” SHIP MEETS SUBMARINE 


Bj 

HAROLD T WILKINS 

O NE of the most thrilling episodes of the War on the sea 
was that concerned with Aie ingenious “ mystery,” or 
“ Q ” ship Its success depended on the relative in- 
efficiency of the submarine as a fighting-machine in 1914-16, 
and It IS scarcely likely that the " Q ” ship will ever be used 
in any future war in which maddened humanity may engage. 

Picture a dirty old collier ^vallowlng in the straits of Dover, 
a few miles off the English coast, one summer afternoon in the 
later and desperate naval phase of the European War. Her 
hull was painted grey, and queerly streaked tvith black stnpes 
of camouflage, and to the eye of an observer who saw a sailor 
in dirty clodies, ^^'^th a greasy cap on the back of his head, go 
lounging along the deck to another man with a pipe in his 
mouth, she seemed as slovenly a tramp ship as ever left the 
port of Hull to coast along the shores of the North Sea The 
man took the pipe out of his mouth, spat coolly and uncon- 
cernedly over the rails into the sea, and then very leisurely 
earned out the order of the officer. 

A mile or two farther inshore small coasting steamers were 
hugging the land, and nearer still to the foot of the white chalk 
cliffs, a big French liner crowded with passengers, and carrying 
mails, churned up the sea as she hastened to the safety of 
Dover harbour. 

Suddenly, astern of the liner, a s\nftly moving white track 
cleft the water to ribbons. Followed a loud and terrible 
explosion, and clouds of white steam belched out of a great 
gaping hole m the hull of the big liner. She had been tor- 
pedoed by a lurking German submarine 1 Frantically, the 
French captain headed her inshore to try and beach her before 
she sank 
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hungry and dusty, from his hiding-place, and appeared m the 
highest spirits brfore the astomshed servants as they sat at their 
midday meal The voice of Frank was loudest among those 
who congratulated him on his escape, but even if he had mought 
It wise to send for the magistrates he knew it would be of no 
avail, for the pnest only waited to have food before starting off 
agam into a place of greater safety 
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waters, so that the " Q ” ship had to be careful to steer a 
course corresponding to the type of craft she purported to be 
A liner, for example, would not have to be seen in the wat^s 
of the Bnstol Channel, or a collier far out at sea. By the 
spring of 1917, the German “ subs.” had grown so wise to 
the ways of the " Q ” ships that the latter had to take torpedoes 
with them when they went cruismg. Many months might 
pass before the “ Q ” ship sighted an enemy “ sub.” She 
ploughed out to sea to about 18“ west longitude, m the track 
of the shipping to America, then turned and came back to an 
English port without seemg a conning - tower or periscope 
break the surface. All the time the “ Q ” ship was right m 
the track of the German “ sub.” and picking up wreckage 
and survivors of torpedoed merchant ships 

The earlier " Q ” ships were fitted mth guns hidden in 
deck-houses, or behind flaps and cunning screens The 
German ” sub.” countered this move not by corning to the 
surface and sheUing, but by firing torpedoes at ships without 
warning. The ” Q ” ship met die torpedoes by dispensing 
with coal, stiffening her bulkheads, and adding new water- 
tight bulkheads. To increase her buoyancy, she packed her 
holds tightly with Canadian spruce, and in order to prevent 
this timber from floating out of the hatches when the ship 
was torpedoed, the wood ■u’as riveted to the hatches and 
coamings It was this device of wood loading which rnade 
the “ Q ” boats successful in their war on the submarines 
Otherwise, a ship would have gone to the bottom a few minutes 
after the striking of the torpedo. The wood kept the ship 
afloat several hours while the ” Q ” ship might kill the " sub 
Naturally, the ” Q ” ships uere overcrowded Men had 
to stop below decks for many hours, since the sight of more 
than the usual number of a tramp’s crew would mSce the wary 
German “ sub ” sheer off quickly. They were at once under 
iron disciplmc, and acting the part of a free and easy and non- 
disciplined merchant sailorman Of course, the " Q ” ships 
did not have things all their o^vn way. There came a day 
when the German “ subs ” shied a^vay from merchantmen, 
any one of which might prove to be a mystery ship The 
German “ sub.” would not approach, but torpedoed from a 
distance ; or, if she came to the surface, it was dead ahead 
or astern where no hidden guns could be brought to bear. 
In fact, so war)' did the German “ sub ” become, that she 
would track a liner or cargo ship, in the da)-time, out of sight, 
and then %vhen night shut down on the sea, up she w'ould come 
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The look-out man on the duty colher marked the track of 
the torpedo Then the colher turned and steamed for the 
spot where the torpedo had first appeared, but the wary 
German " sub ” had gone below That duty colher was quite 
other than the harrruess merchant ship she appeared She 
was a " mystery ship ” — one of the Bntish Admiralty “ Q ” 
ships meant to decoy lurking German U-boats to their doom 

The “ Q ” ship hung aroimd waiting for the “ sub ” to 
show on the surface of the sea, but over the skyhne came a 
cloud of black smoke A torpedo-boat destroyer was coming 
up at full speed The drowning hner had flashed out a radio 
“SOS” which had been picked up by the destroyer , but 
there was no sign of the enemy “ sub ” anjrwhere on the 
water or under the water 

An hour later, a hghthouse keeper ofi^ the Kent coast 
signalled that the German “ sub ” had nsen to the surface 
and was swimming quietly, on the wait for another victim 
The “ Q ” ship set off in the wake of the destroyer, but the 
wary “ sub ” at once submerged and was seen no more 

This IS a true picture of the mystery ship in action at the ' 
tune when Germany was getting a stranglehold on Britain 
by means of her submarme blockade The Bntish Admiralty 
or Navy Department were senously alarmed by the German 
U-boat war on merchant shipping m the spnng of 1915 
Numerous plans were proposed and tned out, but with no 
great success Thousands of tons of shipping continued to 
be sunk by the U-boats At last. Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley, 
commander-m-chief off the Insh coast where the German 
“ subs ” were thickest, suggested the fitting out of three ships 
as decoys The officers and men were carefully picked out, 
and, until they actually joined the ships, had no idea of the 
nature of the mission on which they were to be employed 

In ports all round the Bristol and the Enghsh Channels, 
tramp ships were picked out, sent round to a naval dockyard 
and refitted and, in October 1915, rushed off to sea to find 
the U-boats Anything from a httle fishing smack or small 
schooner to a 5000-ton hner was commandeered for the 
mystery service Later, as the decoy tactics developed, the 
Admir^ty built special convoy sloops and constructed them 
with the fine, free lines of merchant ships This type of 
ship was at first very successful until the German “ subs ” 
grew “ wise,” when some other fake had to be tned 

Aboard every German “ sub ” was a man who knew the 
Bntish coast ports well, and all types of shipping in those 
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bucket of slush to show the " sub ” that nobody cared whether 
he fired or not On one occasion cookie poured his bucket of 
slush full on the face of a “ Q ” ship man leaning over the rail 
and smoking with a pipe in his mouth. Cookie was very 
realistically collared and kicked on deck by the suffering man. 

The mystery ship used a number of ingenious f^es in 
action There was a device to imitate shell fire, Tm camsters 
containmg explosives were placed all round the ship When 
the “ sub ” let fire and a shell fell near, these canisters blew 
out smoke and gases to create the illusion that the “ sub.” 
had scored a direct hit, and had the correct range Then 
steampipes were laid all round the engme-room hatchways 
When dense clouds of steam blew up from these faked pipes 
or the whistle over the cnmne, the “ sub ” would think he 
had hit a vital part of the snip’s engme-room and machinery. 
To make him think he had set the ship afire, there was a 
smoking tub filled vath dried seaweed 

The German “ sub ” knew there was a hidden control 
somewhere on the ” Q ” ship, so he aimed for it, but he might 
overlook a dual control forward looking like a harmless reel or 
drum of vire rope, or consisting of a penscope hidden m a 
stove stackpipe One “ Q ” ship captain dressed a seaman as 
a handsome girl and made “ her ” sit in a prominent position 
on the poop in a deck-chair, carry a “ dummy baby ” m order 
to lure the German “ sub ” 

The captain of another “ Q ” ship — of which there were 
then about 130 — asked tlie Admiralty to supply him with 
thirty pretty girls for his decks It does not appear that he 
wanted a harem — although, as it was said, no one would 
“ put It past ” some feUows at sea — but desired a decoy 
to draw Ae w’oman-hungry U-boats nearer to him The 
Admiralty sent him about forty men dressed as handsome girls 
from the waist up to their bonny heads V^Tiether the Germans 
fell for this bait is not known. 

Another officer made a dummy parrot in a cage, and 
handed it over to the panic party to heighten the illusion of 
pathetic sailormen rescuing tlicir last possession. Finally, 
there was tlie mystery ship’s “ Board of Lies,” containing 
faked ports of departure and destination, dates, tonnage, all 
changed each day. Each man aboard the “ Q ” ship had to 
memonsc these details so that the Germans would hear the 
same story' from all hands 

One spring morning, m I 9 i 7 » ® dirty tramp steamer ivas 
ploughing her way along the steam lane to New York, with a 
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to shoot ahead and fire a torpedo to sink the unsuspecting 
liner 

Every “ Q ” boat man was trained to act a part He 
spoke as if he were a merchant seaman, used the same terms, 
swore the same oaths On deck, mdolent sailormen would 
be seen sauntenng around while a blaspheming bo’sun — really 
a disguised naval petty officer — seemed to be enforcmg orders 
with his fist But below decks, out of sight of any nearby 
ship, what a contrast ! Men stepped smartly along as though 
they were on the deck of a battleship 

German “ subs ” had orders to get papers and details of 
the ships they said they had sunk, and this meant coming 
closer A reward was paid according to the tonnage of the 
ships sunk This near approach often proved fatal to the 
“ sub ” As the “ sub ” came nearer the mystery ship, the 
watcher m the “ sub ’s” conmng-tower saw a “ panic party ” 
rush helter-skelter on the deck and create a scene of terror 
and confusion They tumbled mto the ship’s boats as they 
were lowered, then clambered out agam to fetch some valued 
possession forgotten in the confusion of the flight Then, m 
a slovenly manner, the gnmy crew pulled away from the smkmg 
ship to act another part They lay on their oars a few hundred 
yards away from the ship apparently to see the last of the 
poor old tub, m reality to wait for the nsmg of the submerged 
German “ sub ” 

Up came the German “ sub ,” trammg machme guns on 
them and ordermg them to move away They disregarded 
his orders and rowed nearer to the siniang ship, to lure the 
“ sub ” closer m to the hidden guns If m the road of their 
own guns, the panic crew had orders to jump overboard as so 
not to prevent the smkmg of the “ sub ” 

Sometimes the acting was overdone, and the boats upset, 
tumblmg the “ pamc-stncken ” crew mto the water All 
this time, below decks, hidden under screens, the mystery 
ship’s fightmg men were standmg by the guns waiting for 
the upnsmg of the “ sub ” and her commg within range 
Now the panic party would pull back to the smkmg ship as if 
to reboard her, whereon the sub ” commander grew funous, 
opemng his conmng-tower, manned his guns, and ordered 
that pamc party to stop it. Behmd his watching post, at the 
back of a dummy ventilator, the “ Q ” ship captam saw all 
that was happemng 

Before shellmg started from the “ sub ” the mystery ship’s 
cookie had orders to go on deck and pour over the side a 
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the “ sub ” near the conmng-tower. The German was hit, 
he stopped shelling and steamed full speed ahead He 
couldn t submerge, because his hull was damaged b)' the 
“ Q ” ship’s shell. Behind him drove the " Q ” ship at 
about nine knots, belchmg clouds of black smoke from a 
roanng furnace, but the “ sub whose speed was at least 
eighteen knots, gamed on the ” Q ” ship and rapidly left her 
astern while he went over the honzon and disappeared. 
Radio warnings flashed from the “ Q ” ship to all vessels 
near, warning them to stand by, and three destroyers rose 
over the skyline and raced after the “ sub.” But the} didn’t 
get him He had repaired his rent hull and submerged. 
Later the same “ Q ” ship tackled a “ sub ” which, after a 
battle, simallcd that she wanted to surrender. \^Tiereupon 
the “ Q ’’ ship ceased fire, and the much faster “ sub ” took 
advantage and tore off full speed ahead ! No doubt the 
German commander reasoned that it was quite fair when a 
war was on 


The Bntish Admiralty got news that a South Amencan 
state \vas harbouring a German ” sub ” which had been seen 
in a Gulf of Mexico port ngbt on the track of the Allies’ oil 
supplies So another dirty colher, altos a “ Q ” ship, \vas sent 
to the Gulf to cut out tlie “ sub.” All round the Gulf went 
the ” Q ” ship hunting that ” sub ,” but could not raise the 
bird an}where The ” Q ” ship felt beaten and she went 
into Jamaica to coal and wait for more news of the “ sub ” 
One day the captain was speaking to a naval intelligence ofiicer 
when he had the mystery unexpectedly cleared up He heard 
that an American film director had bought an old German 
“ sub.” from a South Amencan state with the intention of 
using the ” sub ” to stage a film show. One day the old 
" sub ,” filled \Mtlr actors, and with a famous Amencan 
woman mowe star aboard, was attacking a dummy merchant 
ship, when a passing steamer took it for real w'ar and raced 
into port to tell the authonties a German ” sub ” had appeared 
off the coast. 


The tale of the Farnboro mystery “ Q ” ship — ^formerly 
the Lodorcr, a tramp of 2500 tons — is a thnlhng one The 
Famboro cruised six weary months, steering by day towards 
a Bntish port, by night oun\ard bound, and pitched and rolled 
in a hcaty wmter sea. All that time never a “ sub ” did she 
sight One bnght morning in early spring, her captain stepped 
down to the saloon to dnnk some coffee, and when he came 
back to the whcelhouse a few minutes later tlie officer of 
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Stiff breeze blowing and a sea running The officer of the 
watch turned to a comer of the bndge and spotted a low 
object far down on the skyline He looked through his 
glasses and saw it was a " sub ’s ” penscope The captain 
came up on to the bndge (wheelhouse) and they both looked 
through binoculars, when the penscope suddenly vamshed 
It was that of a German “ sub ” a long way off. 

Rattlers or signals of warning were sounded and the gun 
crews called to their action stations On deck, the watch 
strained their eyes to see what would happen. There was 
reason to think the “ sub ” had sighted the tramp before she 
submerged 

Twenty minutes later, the look-out on the wheelhouse 
sighted a disturbance in the water. It was the track of a 
torpedo coming straight for the bow end of the ship The 
helm was put hard over, and the torpedo missed the ship 
by about six feet Once agam a penscope broke the surface 
or the water. The “ sub.” had jbeen watchmg the result of 
the finng of the torpedo and now rose to the surface nght 
astern of the tramp steamer. 

On the deck of the “ Q ” ship, hidden m a gun-shed 
astern, an officer watched through a crack while a long hull 
with a conrung-tower forged through the water towards the 
ship The ” sub ” was now steammg fast to take up a position 
on the “ Q ” ship’s starboard, four miles away A flash shot 
from the “ sub followed by an explosion and the whme of a 
shell which hit the water wiffi a great splash behind the “ Q ” 
ship 

Now the “ Q ” ship started to zigzag and steamed full 
speed to avoid the torpedoes Her manceuvre was mtended 
to lure the “ sub.” nearer to her own guns A tornado of 
shells fell hissmg m the water all around the tramp One shell 
merced the “ Q ” ship’s hull and hit the timber packed for 
buoyancy At once sea water rushed mto the hold, and a 
sailor with a rope round his waist was detailed to go over the 
side and plug up the hole Fragments of shrapnel strewed 
the “ Q ” ship’s decks, but the “ sub ” would come no nearer 

Seemg this, the “ Q ” ship’s captam deaded to show /tis 
hidden teeth 1 A buz 2 ®r signalled the gun crew to stand by, 
a bell rang and away fell the flaps from the concealed guns 
A salvo of shells spurted out from the “ Q ” ship’s battery 
but fell short of the “ sub ” The gunners now got the range 
and a broadside followed A " Q ” ship officer looked 
through his glasses and saw a cloud of smoke hit the side of 
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loose a torpedo if he saw anything suspicious The panic 
party made for the boats, up came the “ sub hull and 
conning -tower well above the water. The German com- 
mander was just stepping out of his conning-tower to have a 
word with the pamc party m the " Q ” ship’s boats, when 
flaps fell away from the hidden guns, and the “ Q ” ship 
rained shell after shell on the amazed German “ sub ” which 
vfas now at point-blank range The “ sub ” sank, holed and 
nddled with shots, while the panic boat standing by picked 
up one offlcer and one man or the “ sub.’s crew. But the 
Faniboro “ Q ” ship was sinking fast She radioed her SOS, 
and a destroyer arnved on the scene and took off all her men 
Two sloops towed the sinkmg ship to port, where she sank 
waterlogged and was beached 

The yam of the adventures of Dimr avert, another “ Q ” 
ship, is also thnlling. She was a collier, and one summer 
day was seen zigzagging across the Bay of Biscay, 140 miles 
west of Ushant light, armed aft with a small gun, and clearly 
anxious to get safely out of the zone of the German “ subs ” 
into the comparatively safer waters of the Mediterranean 
Suddenly, her look-out sighted a German “ sub'” on the sky- 
line, lying in wait for such heavily-laden cargo steamers as 
the Dtinraven seemed to be. The day was fair, and the 
captain was sitting m a deck-chair on top of the wheelhouse, 
enjoying the peaceful weather. He saw the “ sub.” sub- 
merge,” and nothing more happened 

About three-quarters of an hour later, at noon, the German 
“ sub.” poked his pcnscope above the surface some 6000 
yards away Then his huU rose, and he opened fire on the 
collier The collier answered with a shot from a gun which 
made a lot of smoke, then she reduced her speed to eight 
knots and zigzagged to avoid the possible torpedo of the 
“ sub ” The “ Q ” ship vas now steaming head on to the 
sea, with the enemy’s shells splashing into the sea on the 
other side of her decks Half an hour passed, and the " sub.” 
ceased fire, and came on at top speed, when at nearer range 
she again opened fire The " Q ’’ ship slowly reduced speed 
so as not to excite any suspicions of the ” sub ” Then she 
pretended to get ” rattled,” and sent out frantic radios, not 
in code, and bleating for help . ” Help, help, help ! submanne 
attackmg me Come quickly, am abandonmg ship ' 
Hurry ! ” 

The “ sub.” now turned broadside on to the ” Q ” ship, 
whose captain ordered the engineer to blow off steam from 
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the watch exclaimed . “ Look, here’s a torpedo coming, 
sir 1 ” 

On the surface of the water a row of bubbles and a white 
Ime of foam marked the track of the deadly weapon. Buzzers 
called the gun crew to stations, the officers of quarters snapped 
out an order to “ be quiet ! ” since the men thought the darm 
a false one, and above on deck the pamc party seemed to be 
asleep 

Up rose the conmng-tower of a German “ sub ” which 
fired across the “ Q ” ship’s deck The Famboro stopped 
blowmg off steam from the exhaust, on came the “ sub ’* at 
high speed, and at 500 yards range let fly a shot which dropped 
in the sea The name party on deck got ready to abandon 
ship The " sub ” came nearer, and at the nght moment 
the “ Q ” ship dropped the flaps and fired a iz-pounder shell 
which badly noled the oncoming " sub ” He tned to sub- 
merge, but he was too late A veritable ram of shot and shell 
from ffie “ Q ” ship tore up his hull and raked the gaps He 
sank by the stem, and the “ Q ” ship dropped a depth charge 
over the spot A column of water shot mto the air, and the 
bow of the “ sub ” came to the surface of the sea and hung 
vertically nght by the “ Q ” ship The gun crew opened fire 
end hit the nddled hull with six shells The “ sub ” agam 
sank, and the “ Q ” ship steamed over the spot, droppmg 
deadly depth charges 

Tms “ Q ” ship met an exatmg end She was steaming 
some way off the S W. of Ireland, on 17th February 1917, 
watching the track of a torpedo aimed at her The alarm bells 
were rmgmg when the torpedo hit her hull with a terrific 
explosion, tearmg a huge hole in her side The engmeer 
spoke through the tube to the captam and told him the engme- 
room was fillmg with water 

“ Right 1 ” said the captain “ Remam at your post and 
secure the boilers as the water nses 1 ” 

Down m the engme-room badly wounded men were lymg, 
but they had to stop m the sinkmg ship so that the “ sub ” 
might be lulled At last the stokers came up and lay hidden 
on the engme-room gratmgs Now the periscope was seen, 
and the German “ sub ” rose to the surface and motored all 
round the Famboro, which was awash He wanted to make 
sure that there was nothing suspicious about her Peeping 
mside the wheelhouse, the “ Q ’’ ship captam could see the 
German “ sub ” passing below under water It was unsafe 
to fire before she rose to the surface as the “ sub ” would let 
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loose a torpedo if he saw anything suspicious The panic 
party made for the boats, up came the ” sub.,” hull and 
conning - tower well above the water The German com- 
mander was just stepping out of his conning-tower to have a 
word with the pamc party m the “ Q ” ship’s boats, when 
flaps fell away from the hidden guns, and the “ Q ” ship 
ramed shell after shell on the amazed German ” sub.” which 
was now at point-blank range. The “ sub.” sank, holed and 
nddled ivitli shots, while the panic boat standing by picked 
up one officer and one man of the “ sub.’s crew But the 
Faniboro " Q ” ship was sinking fast. She radioed her SOS, 
and a destroyer amved on the scene and took off all her men. 
Two sloops towed the sinking ship to port, where she sank 
waterlogged and was beached 

The yarn of the adventures of Dimraven, another “ Q ” 
ship, is also thrilling She was a collier, and one summer 
day was seen zigzagging across the Bay of Biscay, 140 miles 
west of Ushant light, armed aft iwth a small gun, and clearly 
anxious to get safely out of the zone of the German “ subs ” 
mto the comparatively safer waters of the Mediterranean 
Suddenly, her look-out sighted a German “ sub;” on the sky- 
line, lying m wait for such heavily-laden cargo steamers as 
the Dttnraven seemed to be. The day was fair, and the 
captain was sitting m a deck-chair on top of the wheelhouse, 
enjoying the peaceful weather. He saw the “ sub ” sub- 
merge,’^ and nothing more happened 

About three-quarters of an hour later, at noon, the German 
“ sub.” poked his periscope above the surface some 6000 
yards away. Then ms hull rose, and he opened fire on the 
collier. The collier answered nith a shot from a gun which 
made a lot of smoke, then she reduced her speed to eight 
knots and zigzagged to avoid the possible torpedo of the 
” sub.” The “ Q ” ship was now steammg head on to the 
sea, with the enemy’s shells splashing mto the sea on the 
other side of her decks. Half an hour passed, and the ” sub.” 
ceased fir 
she again 
so as not 

pretended to get ” rattled,” and sent out frantic radios, not 
in code, and bleating for help . “ Help, help, help 1 submarine 
attacking me Come quickly, am abandoning ship ! 
Hurrj' 1 ” 

The ” sub.” now turned broadside on to the “ Q ” ship, 
whose captain ordered the engineer to blow off steam from 


:, and came on at top speed, when at nearer range 
opened fire The ” Q ’’ ship slowdy reduced speed 
to excite any suspicions of the ” sub ” Then she 
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the fake pipe, to make the “ sub ” think he had hit her. ^he 
“ Q ” ship stopped, her pamc party quitted in the usual 
frantic hurry, and the “ sub ” went on shelling Dense 
clouds of steam blew off from her enmne-room and she was 
set afire by the “ sub ’s” shell which hit a hidden depth 
charge explodmg m her stem The explosiqn lifted a heu- 
tenant clean out of his hidden control station, but he managed 
to crawl back again wounded 

On came the “ sub ” under a cloud of dense smoke, and 
still shellmg the “ Q ” sl^, whose decks became red-hot with 
the fire blazing below The crew had to lift boxes of cordite 
from the red-hot deck to prevent more explosions Then a 
terrific explosion shook the ship Her aft magazme blew up, 
shooting gun and crew mto the aur, and settmg the alarm bells 
nnging The gun flaps dropped, but the astounded German 
“ sub which had been badly hit by the “ Q ” ship’s guns, 
was so frightened by the temnc explosion that she dived down 
at once The bluff had been called When the “ sub ” 
rose agam, he let loose a torpedo on the blazmg “ Q ” ship, 
which was every mmute expectmg another magazme to 
explode 

The “ Q ” ship actually sent out radio messages wanung 
warships to keep away while she killed the “ sub ” Twenty 
mmutes after the explosion a torpedo hit the “ Q ” ship abaft 
her engme-room Now, for an hour, the “ sub ’s ” pen- 
scope could be seen swimming round the bummg ship whose 
red-hot decks were like a monster firework show explodmg 
with cordite shells Then the “ sub ” came up, fired his 
Maxun gun on the pamc party m the boats, and shelled the 
" Q ” ship from a position on which guns could not be brought 
to bear 

The “ Q ” ship fired a torpedo and missed, fired another 
and missed, then flashed out an S O S Almost immediately 
the Umted States warship Nonna rose over the sky-lme, 
steamed at full speed across the “ sub ’s” track, and fired at 
his penscope Nonna sent out doctors to attend the “ Q ” 
ship’s wounded, and the “ sub ” vamshed The “ Q ” ship 
sari, two days later, as she was bemg towed to port, and was 
blown up with a depth charge to prevent her beconung a 
dangerous derehct 

Campbell and his chief officer, armed only with a candle, 
were down m the waterlogged, dark bunkers lookmg for the 
ship’s cat 

It was the same black cat which earher m the fight was 
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blown overboard, swam to the stem then under water, and 
thus regained the ship. 

Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., who was captain 
of the Dunraven, stated, in 1931, that a fire was racing round 
the magazine and the crew had to wait a boat coming to take 
them off. The sea was very rough, and not more than four 
men could be taken at a time. Yet, knowing they might be 
blown 1^ at any moment, the men stood silently waitmg to be 
taken off. . . . At the last moment a destroyer tossing by the 
side of the Dunraven came alongside, so that the men could 
jump one by one to her deck. They were all saved, but 
owing to their serious wounds, did not hve long after the War. 
At a parliamentary general election in 1930, when Campbell 
“ stood ” for the constituency of Burnley, two of the sunuvors 
came to the Lancashire town to see that “ he came to no 
harm m the elections.” 

Sea war showed that it was practicable to carry a 4-inch 
gun on tramp ships of only 350 tons, but as the U-boats grew 
ivary of tramp steamers, the Bntish Admiralty decided to fit 
out sailing ships as decoys. Such a ship was the Prize which 
was cruismg off the west coast of Ireland one evenmg, 30th 
April 1917, when, two miles away on the port beam, the 
look-out saw a big grey hull of an enemy “ sub.” — 93, then 
tlie latest tj'pe of submarme, on a maiden tnp from Emden 
U 93 had sunk eleven merchant steamers and -was on the W’ay 
back to Germany. 

The “ sub ” mistook the Prize for a trader, came nearer, 
and began firing. The panic party left the Pnze, whose 
head was put up into the wind. When the German ” sub.” 
was seventy yards away, the “ Q ” ship ran up the white naval 
ensign disclosing her identity, and hit the " sub ” below the 
forward gun. The gun was destroyed and the crew killed 
Another shell blew aw'ay the “ sub ’s” connmg-tower, and the 
*‘ Q ” ship sw'ept the ” sub.’s” deck wath a Lewis gun. 

The ” sub.’ sank and came up bow swinging on the tide 
The “ Q ” ship could see a red glow as of an internal fire or 
explosion visible through the rents m the ” sub.’s” hull All 
this occurred m a few mmutcs The panic party picked up 
Von Spiegel, the “ sub.’s” commander, and two other sur- 
vivors, who set to and helped the Bntish to save the “ Q ” 
ship, which was almost foundering, with the wnter pouring in 
through the holes in her sides. Ihe Germans and the Bntish 
together managed to start an auxihaty engine and made for 
the Insh coast 120 miles away, ail sails set Near the Old 
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Head of Kmsale, the Prize was picked up and she was towed 
to Queenstown, reaching port the same day as that on which 
the first U S destroyers arrived m Europe 

Now occttrred a very strange thing ' Von Spiegel’s “ sub 
the U 93, had not been sunk at all, although both he and the 
Bntish “ Q ” ship were certain the “ sub.” had been killed 
True the “ sub ’’ had been badly hit, but though she could 
not dive, she escaped m the darkness, depnved of her radio, 
and navigated by a German sub-heutenant and a small crew, 
managed to get back safely to the port of Emden, Germany, 
where Kaiser William decorated the lieutenant This “ sub ” 
was sent to the bottom after a collision with a steamer the 
next year I 

Meantime, the German “ subs ” had orders to keep a sharp 
look-out for Ae Bntish “ Q ” ship Prize, and destroy her at 
any costs Some months later this “ Q ” ship mystenously 
disappeared She was working as a decoy in company with 
a British submarme — this was another device of the Bntish 
Admiralty’s war on the German U-boats At noon, one day 
m the Atlantic, off the N W of Ireland, the " Q ” ship saw 
a U-boat and manceuvred so as to be able to fire on the “ sub ” 
and sink her She opened fire, but the German “ sub ” at 
once dived It is likely that the German “ sub ” was simply 
identifymg the “ Q ” ship 

All the next night the Bntish submanne and “ Q ” ship 
kept together, then, m the mormng, just before dawn, the 
Bntish submanne was startled to hear a ternble explosion 
When dayhght came the submanne looked round but saw no 
sign of the “ Q ” ship or her survivors It was surmised that 
the German “ sub ” had been doggmg the “ Q ” ship all day, 
and had torpedoed her at mght, sinkmg all hands The 
British submarme hung round aU day, and when the U-boat 
rose to the surface to see if there were any survivors, the 
Bntish submanne fired a torpedo and missed The U-boat 
made off and was seen no more 


Trawlers, destroyers, and patrol boats, anxious to save 
life, on occasions muss^ up some finely staged “ Q ” boat 
and “ sub ” scenes One ‘ Q ” ship was looking after a 


German “ sub ” when up dashed a torpedo-boat destroyer 
and hoisted a signal for the “ Q ” ship to stop at once The 
“ Q ” ship — a very profane crew watching — stopped and the 
destroyer came closer An officer bawled through a mega- 
phone : “ There are enemy submannes m the Channel Go 
into port at once 1 ” As it happened, the officer was an old 
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shipmate of the captain of the “ Q ” ship, which would other- 
wise have had to go into port to get clearance papers He let 
the “ Q ” ship go on her way. 

She steamed four miles, when a little trawler made for 
her at top speed and ordered the “ Q ” ship to make for port 
The “ Q ” ship did not change her course, and the trawler 
brought her gun to bear under the impression that she had 
met a German raider. She was about to fire, when the torpedo 
boat, seeing what had happened, rushed up and cleared the 
trawler away. On another occasion the captain of a “ Q ” 
ship was tackling a German “ sub.” w'hen a converted yacht 
barged in, under the impression she was helpmg a poor 
merchantman The “ sub ” dived and made off. 

The war-time “ Q ” ship, Mary M. Mitchell, w'hich sank 
two German U-boats m the Bay of Biscay, is still sailing the 
sea off Ireland (March 1934), while the former commander of 
the “ Q ” ship collier transport, Pnnee Charles, which sank 
U 36 off the Orkneys, in July 1915, was on the “ dole ” in 
1934, when he was made the victim of the means test 

H.M S. Heather, which attacked many U-boats off the 
west coast of Ireland, tow ed mto the Welsh harbour of Fish- 
guard a torpedoed steamer, the Redbridge, which was evpected 
every minute to go to the bottom of the St. George’s Channel, 
with a cargo of cotton, from Alexandria, worth $0,000 
The Admi^ty signalled this “ Q ” ship a special message of 
congratulation for the good job she had done. In 1931 she 
w'as heard of on the way to the shipbreaker’s yard at Devonport, 
England. 

In the last year of the war, “ Q ” ships completely failed in 
their purpose. There w'cre many of tJiem still prowling about 
the seas, but not one German submarine was sunk by them 
after August 1917 

One mystery about the Grand Fleet base at Scapa Flow 
was not revealed until 1931. It was then told how, in 1918, 
a w'onderful recordmg apparatus was installed at the head of 
the channel This device was in the shape of an electncally 
illuminated moving chart, recalbng those used m the London 
Underground railway and certain of the above ground rail- 
roads to keep track of trains on the line Points of light graphic- 
ally showed the progress of any vessel entering the waters 
lading to Scapa. It signalled the first entrance of special 
German submarmes sent in 1918 to attack the naval base. 
The submarmes slowly travelled up the channel, quite un- 
aware that their every movements were being telegraphed to 
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and recorded on this moving light chart On they went until, 
at a given moment, an operator m Grand Fleet base control 
room touched a switch, and a roarmg submarine explosion 
terminated the careers of the raiders By that time Germany 
had lost, by depth charges, destroyers, mines, and mystery 
ships, 199 submarmes out of 320 



ESCAPE OF LORD NITHSDADE 
FROM THE TOWER 

ANONYMOUS 

I T was at the surrender of Preston, in the rebelhon of 
1715, that William Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale, was taken 
pnsoner ; and early in the following year he was brought 
to trial, and found guilty of high treason Wmter had set 
in with great rigour before the Countess received the melan- 
choly tidings that her husband was in the Tower, and that 
his life was in immment danger. She heard, too, that he 
had manifested the utmost anxiety to have the consolation of 
seemg her 

Although at Terrcgles, near Traquair in Peeblesshire, when 
the news reached her, consulting only her affection, this 
noble-minded woman determmed to set off mthout delay. 
In these days, when conveyances were of the most imperfect 
kind, a hasty journey, at such a dreary season, to the Bntish 
capital was not a light undertaking. She rode to Newcastle 
on horseback, whence she proceeded to York by stage. On 
her arnval at York, the country was covered to such a depth 
v.nth snow, and the weather was so mclement, that it w’as 
impossible for the stage to continue its progress Even the 
mail could not be forwarded But while her husband stood 
in need of comfort and succour, she w’as not to be stopped 
by tlie formidable obstacles w'hich were opposed to her. She 
resolutely took horse, and though tlie snow was generally 
abo\ e the horse’s girths, she reached London safe and sound, 
without an)’ accident 

But though she had happily accomplished her toilsome 
joumc), there were still senous difficulties to be overcome 
On applying to the Government to be allowed to see her 
husband, she met wnth a repulse ; she was told that her wish 
could not be granted, unless she would consent to be shut up 
with him in the Tower To this, however, she would not 
submit, and she assigned as her reason, that she was m a 
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state of health which would not suffer her to undergo confine- 
ment Her real motive for refusing was, that her bemg thus 
secluded would prevent her from soliciting on her husband’s 
behalf, and, which was of far more importance, would render 
abortive a scheme which she had already formed to effect his 
escape The negative which she had received from the 
Government did not prevent her from obtaimng frequent 
interviews with her husband. By bnbing the guards she 
often contnved to see her lord, tdl the day upon which he 
was condemned , after that she was allowed, for the last week, 
to see and take her leave of him 

As soon as she arrived m London, she began her exertions 
to ward off the danger which hung over the man she loved. 
Her first applications were made to persons m office, and those 
possessing political influence The result would have dis- 
hearteneif any one less determined than she was to persevere 
Not a smgle mdividual held out to her the slightest hope, 
from every mouth she heard the dreadful assurance ffiat 
though some of the captives would be pardoned, it was 
absolutely certam that Lord Nithsdale would not be included 
m the number. From a direct appeal to the sovereign there 
was httle or no prospect of benefit George I is said to have 
expressly prohibited any petition bemg conveyed into his 
hands from the Earl, and even to have taken precautions to 
avoid a personal supphcation bemg made to him Lord 
Nithsdale, however, was extremely anxious that the kmg 
should receive one — not, it appears, merely for his own sake, 
but because he flattered himself that it might excite an mterest 
m favour of his wife 

Though the Countess felt convinced that the step would be 
unavailmg, she consented to make the tnal for the purpose 
of satisfying her husband In the narrative she wrote to her 
sister of her husband’s escape, she gives an account of her 
mtemew with the kmg : 

“ So the first day that I heard the king was to go to the 
drawing-room, I dressed myself m black, as if I had been 
m mourning, and sent for Mrs Morgan (the same who 
accompamed me to the Tower) , because, as I did not 
know his majesty personally, I xmght have mistaken 
some other person for him She stayed by me, and told 
me when he was conung I had another lady with me 
(Lady Naim), and we remamed m a room between the 
kmg’s apartments and the drawing-room, so that he was 
obliged to go through it , and as there were three windows 
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in it, we sat m the middle one, that I might have time 
enough to meet him before he could pass I threw 
myself at his feet, and told him m French that I was 
the unfortunate Countess of Nithsdale, that he might not 
iretend to be ignorant of my person But perceiving that 
le wanted to go off without receiving my petition, I caught 
lold of the skirt of his coat, that he might stop and hear me 
^e endeavoured to escape out of my hands, but I kept 
such strong hold, that he dragged me on my knees from 
the middle of the room to the very door of the drawing- 
room At last one of the blue nbbons who attended his 
majesty took me round the waist, while another wrested 
the coat out of my hands The petition, which I had 
endeavoured to thrust into his pocket, fell down in the 
scuffle, and I almost fainted away through gncf and dis- 
appointment One of the gentlemen-in-waiting picked 
up the petition , and as I knew that it ought to have been 
given to the lord of the bedchamber, who was then m 
waiting, I wrote to him, and entreated him to do me the 
favour to read the petition which I had had the honour 
to present to his majesty. Fortunately for me, it happened 
to be my Lord Dorset, with whom Mrs Morgan \sas 
very intimate Accordingly, she went into the drawing- 
room and delivered him the letter, which he received 
very graciously He could not read it then, as he was at 
cards with the pnnee , but as soon as ever the game was 
over, he read it, and behaved (as I afterwards learned) with 
the w’armcst zeal for my interest, and was seconded by the 
Duke of Montrose, who had seen me in the ante-chamber, 
and wanted to speak to me. But I made him a sign not 
to come near me, lest his acquaintance might thwart my 
designs They read over die petition several times, 
but wnthout any success ; but it became the topic of their 
conversation the rest of the evening , and the harshness 
with which I had been treated soon spread abroad, not 
much to the honour of the king ” 


This abortive supplication seems to have even accelerated 
the fate of Lord Nithsdale and his fellow-pnsoners. It was 
made on Monday the 13th of February, and on Thursday 
or Fnday following, it was resolved in council, that the sentence 
passed on the delinquents should be carried into effect. The 
needful preliminary warrants and orders to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, and to the shenffs of London and Middlesex, were 
accordingly issued on Saturday. While these matters were 
in progress, the Countess of Derwentwater, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Cleveland and Bolton, and several other ladies 
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of the highest rank, succeeded m obtaining a pnvate audience 
with the king, and implored his clemency for her husband. 
She was suffered to speak, but her prayers were in vain 

There was yet one resource left It was, indeed, a weak 
one This was to petition the two Houses of Parliament to 
mtercede for the cnminals On the 21st of February the 
wives of the doomed lords, with about twenty more women of 
rank, went to the Parliament House to present petitions, and 
Eohcit the members as they entered Nothing, however, was 
done by either assembly on that day On the ensuing morning 
the mournful bands of wives, with an mcreased number of 
female fnends, again stationed themselves m the lobbies to 
wm the votes of the members This measure produced con- 
siderable effect , many were moved by the tears and plead- 
mgs of the melancholy sufmhcants In the Commons the 
petitions were presented by Sir Richard Steele, Mr Shippen, 
and others, all of whom strenuously exerted themselves to 
turn the scale on the side of mercy The speech of Sir Richard 
Steele m particular was copious and forcible , it must have 
been powerful in its effect, for it drew dovm on him the 
virulent abuse and slander of the mimstenal journals The 
motion to address the kmg m favour of the delmquents was 
hotly opposed by the ministers and the staunchest of their 
adherents Walpole with violence scarcely stopped short of 
stigmatising as traitors all who wished the kmg to exerase in 
this mstance his prerogative of pardonmg Fearmg that, if 
the question of an address were put to the vote, he should be 
left in a mmonty, he moved an adjournment for a week He 
earned his pomt, but in so doing closed one avenue to the 
gates of mercy 

The struggle was still more vigorously made m the Upper 
House Many of the Lords had been gamed over by female 
eloquence An ammated debate took place on the question 
of whether the petitions should be read The permitting 
them to be read was vehemently opposed by the ministers 
and their fnends , nevertheless it was earned m the affirma- 
tive by a small majonty Foiled m'this pomt, the opponents 
of the petitions next contended, that the sovereign had no 
power to pardon or repneve persons who had been sentenced 
under an impeachment But here again they failed, it being 
deaded that the disputed power was possessed by the kmg 
Havmg thus far succeeded, the advocates of the condemned 
peers moved that an address should be presented to his 
majesty, entreatmg him to grant a respite to the convicted 
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lords. The opposite party, however, moved as an amendment' 
that his majesty should be requested to reprieve such of the 
guilty peers as should deserve his mercy. The amendment 
was earned, as was also another — that the time of the respite 
should be left to his majesty’s discretion The address was 
presented on the same evening ; and the king replied, that, 
on this and other occasions, he would do as he thought most 
consistent with the digmty of his crown and the safety of his 
people 

The meaning of the kmg’s words did not long remain 
ambiguous. On the evenmg of the next day, the 23 rd of 
February, a council was held to decide upon, or rather to 
announce, the fate of the pnsoners. A respite was granted 
to the Earl of Camwath and the Lords Widdington and 
Naim, but orders were given to execute the Earls of Derwent- 
water, Nithsdale, and Viscount Kenmure, on the following 
morning. 

From the very first, the Countess of Nithsdale had placed 
but htde reliance upon the royal clemency, and had busied 
herself m devismg the means for the Earl’s escape But as 
soon as she heard the turn which the debate had taken m the 
House of Peers, she saw clearly that her husband must expect 
no favour from the Government There remamed, there- 
fore, no other resource than to carry mto effect, without 
delay, the scheme which she had formed to save him. She 
had less than twenty-four hours in which to accomplish her 
purpose If within that short time she could not rescue her 
husband, his death was inevitable With what admirable 
skill and presence of rmnd she achieved her arduous task, 
must be told in her own words 

“ As the motion had passed generally, I thought I could 
draw some advantage in favour of my design. Accord- 
ingly, I immediately left the House of Lords, and hastened 
to the Tower, where, after affecting an air of joy and 
satisfacuon, I told all the guards I passed that I came to 
bring joyful tidings to the prisoner, I desired them to 
lay aside their fears, for the petiUon had passed the House 
in their favour. I then gave them some money to dnnk 
to the lords and his majesty, though it was but trifling ; 
for I thought that if I were too liberal on the occasion, 
thej might suspect^ my designs, and that giving them 
something would gain their good humour and service for 
the next day, which was the eve of the execution The 
next morning I could not go to the Tower, ha\ mg so many 
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things on my hands to put m readiness , but in the evening, 
when all was ready, I sent for Mrs Mills, with whom I 
lodged, and acquainted her with my design of attemptmg 
my lord’s escape, as there was no prospect of his being 

? ardoned, and this was the last night before the execution 
told her that I had everythmg m readiness, and that I 
trusted she would not refuse to accompany me — that my 
lord might pass for her I pressed her to come immedi- 
ately, as we had no time to lose At the same time, I 
sent for Mrs Morgan, then usually known by the name 
of Hilton, to whose acquaintance my dear Evans (her 
maid) had introduced me, which I looked upon as a very 
smgular happiness I immediately commumcated my 
resolution to her She was of a very tall and slender 
make, so I begged her to put under her own nding hood 
one tJiat I hacf prepared for Mrs Mills — as she was to 
lend hers to my lord — that m commg out he imght be taken 
for her Mrs Mills was then with child, so that she 
was not only of the same height, but nearly the same size, 
as my lord When we were in the coach I never ceased 
talkrng* that they might have no leisure to reflect Their 
surprise and astomshment when I first opened my design 
to them, had made them consent without ever thinking 
of the consequences 

“ On our amval at the Tower, the first I introduced 
was Mrs Morgan , for I was only allowed to take m one 
at a time. She brought m the clothes that were to serve 
Mrs Mills, when she left her own behmd her When 
Mrs Morgan had taken off what she had brought for my 
purpose, I conducted her back to the staircase , and m 
gomg I begged her to send me m my maid to dress me — 
that I was Afraid of bemg too late to present my petition 
that mght if she did not come immediately I despatched 
her safe, and went partly down stairs to meet Mrs Mills, 

, who had the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her 
face, as was very natural for a woman to do when she was 
gomg m bid her last farewell to a friend on the eve of his 
execution I had, mdeed, desired her to do it, that my 
lord might go out m the same manner Her eyebrows 
were rather mclined to be sandy, and my lord's were 
dark and very thick , however, I had prepared some 

E amt, of the colour of hers, to disguise his with I also 
ought an artificial head-dress of the same coloured 
hair as hers , and I pamted his face with white, and his 
cheeks with rouge, to hide his long beard, which he had 
not had time to shave All this provision I had before 
left m the Tower The poor guards, whom my shght 
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liberality the day before had endeared me to, let me go 
quietly with my company, and were not so strictly on the 
watch as they usually had been ; and the more so, as 
they were persuaded, from what I had told them the day 
before, that the prisoners would obtain their pardon. I 
made Mrs Mills take off her own hood, and put on that 
which I had brought for her. I then took her by the 
hand, and led her out of my lord's chamber, and in passing 
through the next room, m which there were several 
people, with all the concern imaginable I said • ‘ My 
dear Mrs. Cathenne, go m all haste and send me my 
waiUng-maid , she certainly cannot reflect how late it is ; 
she forgets tliat I am to present a petition to-night, and if 
I let slip this opportunity I am undone, for to-morrow will 
be too late Hasten her as much as possible, for I shall 
be on thorns till she comes ’ Everybody in the room, 
who were chiefly guards’ wives and daughters, seemed to 
compassionate me exceedingly, and the sentinel officiously 
opened the door When I had seen her out, L returned 
back to my lord and finished dressing him I had taken 
care that Mrs Mills did not go out crying, as she came 
in, that my lord might the better pass for the lady who 
came in crymg and afflicted ; and the more so, because 
he had the same dress she wore 

“ When I had almost finished dressing my lord in all 
my petticoats, excepting one, I perceived that it uas 
growing dusk, and was afraid Aat the light of the candles 
might betray us ; so I resolved to set off. I went out 
leading him by Ae hand, and he held his handkerchief 
to his eyes I spoke to him in the most piteous and 
afflicted tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the neghgence 
of Evans, who had ruined me by her delay. Then said I 
‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of God run quickl}' 
and bring her with you You know my lodging, and if 
e\er you made despatch in your life, do it at present I 
am almost distracted with this disappomtment ’ The 
guards opened the doors, and I went downstairs uitli 
him, still conjuring to make all possible despatch As 
soon as he had cleared the door, I made him walk 
before me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of his 
walk; but 1 still continued to press him to make ^l 
the despatch he possibly could At the bottom of the 
stairs I met my dear Evans, mto whose hands I confided 
him. 

"I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness 
before the Tower to conduct him to some place of safety, 
in case he succeeded. He looked upon the affair as so 
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very improbable to succeed, that his astonishment when 
he saw us threw him mto such consternation, that he 
was almost out of himself , which Evans perceivmg, with 
the greatest presence of mmd, without telhng him (Lord 
Nithsdale) anything, lest he should mistrust them, con- 
ducted him to some of her own fnends, on whom she 
could rely, and so secured him — without which we should 
have been undone When she had conducted him and 
left him with them, she returned to find Mr Mills, who by 
this time had recovered himself from his astonishment. 
They went home together ; and havmg found a place of 
security, they conducted him to it 

“ In die meanwhile, as I had pretended to have sent 
the young lady on a message, I was obliged to return 
upstairs and go back to my lord’s room, m the same 
feigned anxiety of bemg too late , so that everybody 
seemed sincerely to sympathise with my distress When 
I was m the room, I talked to him as if he had been really 
present, and answered my own questions m my lord’s 
voice, as nearly as I could mutate it I walked up and 
down, as if we were conversmg together, till I thought 
they had tuna enough thoroughly to clear themselves of 
the guards 1 then thought proper to make off also I 
opened the door, and stood half m it, that those m the 
outward chamber might hear what I said , but held it so 
close that they could not look m I bid my lord a formal 
farewell for that mght, and added, that something more 
than usual must have happened to make Evans negligent 
on this important occasion, who had always been so 
punctual m the smallest trifles , that I saw no other 
remedy but to go m person , that if the Tower were still 
open when I fuushed my busmess, I would return that 
night , but that he nught be assured that I would be with 
hihi as early m the morning as I could gam admittance 
to the Tower , and I flattered myself I should bnng 
favourable news Then, before I shut the door, I pulled 
through the stnng of the latch, so that it could only be 
opened on the inside I then shut it with some degree 
of force, that I might be sure of its bemg well shut. I 
said to the servant as I passed by, who was ignorant of 
the whole transaction, that he need not carry candles m 
to his master till my lord sent for him, as he desired to 
finish some prayers first I went downstairs and called a 
coach, as there were several on the stand I drove home 
to my lodgings, where poor Mr Mackenzie had been 
waiting to carry the petition, m case my attempt failed 
I told him there was no need of any petition, as my lord 
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was safe out of the Tower, and out of the hands of his 
enemies ; but that I did not know where he was 

“ I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan-chair, 
and went to the Duchess of Buccleuch, who expected me 
about that time, as I had begged of her to present the 
petition for me, having taken my precautions against all 
events I asked if she were at home, and they answered 
that she expected me, and had another duchess with her. 

I refused to go upstairs, as she had company with her, 
and I tvas not m a condition to see any other company. 

I begged to be shown into a chamber below stairs, and 
that they would have the goodness to send her grace’s maid 
to me, having sometlimg to say to her. I had discharged 
the chair, lest I might be pursued and watched When 
the maid came in, I desired her to present my most humble 
respects to her grace, who they told me had company 
with her, and to acquaint her that this was my only 
reason for not coming upstairs I also charged her with 
my sincerest thanks for her kind offer to accompany me 
when I went to present my petition I added that she 
might spare herself any further trouble, as it was now 
judged more adiisable to present one general petition m 
the name of all , however, that I should never be un- 
mindful of my particular obligations to her grace, which 
I would return very soon to acknowledge in person 
“ I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, and I 
went to the Duchess of Montrose, w'ho had always borne 
a part in my distresses When I amved, she left her 
company to deny herself, not being able to see me under 
the afflicuon which she judged me to be in. By mistake, 
how'ever, I was admitted , so there was no remedy 
She came to me , and as my heart was m an ecstasy of 
joy, I expressed it in my countenance as she entered the 
room I ran up to her in the transport of my joy She 
appeared to be exceedingly shocked and frightened, and 
has since confessed to me that she apprehended ray 
trouble had thrown me out of myself, till I communicated 
my happiness to her She then advised me to retire to 
some place of secunty, for that the king was highly dis- 
pleased, and even enraged, at the petition I had presented 
to him, and had complained of it severely. 1 sent for 
another cliair , for I alwajs discharged them immediately, 
lest I might be pursued Her grace said she would go to 
court and sec how the news of my lord’s escape was 
rccencd When the news was brought to the king, he 
flew into an excess of passion, and said he was betrayed, 
for It could not ha\c been done without some confederacy! 
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very improbable to succeed, that his astonishment ■when 
he saw us threw him mto such consternation, that he 
was almost out of himself , which E-rans perceiving, "with 
the greatest presence of mind, -without telhng him (Lord 
Nithsdale) anything, lest he should mistrust them, con- 
ducted him to some of her own friends, on whom she 
could rely, and so secured him — without which we should 
have been undone When she had conducted him and 
left him -with them, she returned to find Mr Mills, who by 
this time had recovered himself from his astomshment. 
They went home together ; and ha-vmg found a place of 
secunty, they conducted him to it. 

" In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have sent 
the young lady on a message, I was obliged to return 
upstairs and go back to my lord’s room, m the same 
feigned anxiety of bemg too late , so that everybody 
seemed sincerely to sympathise -with my distress When 
I was m the room, I talked to lum as if he had been really 
present, and answered my own questions m my lord’s 
voice, as nearly as I could mutate it I walked up and 
do-wn, as if we were conversmg together, till I thought 
they had tuna enough thoroughly to clear themselves of 
the guards I then thought proper to make off also I 
opened the door, and stood naif m it, that those in the 
outward chamber might hear what I said , but held it so 
close that they could not look m I bid my lord a formal 
farewell for tnat mght, and added, that something more 
than usual must have happened to make Evans negligent 
on this important occasion, who had always been so 
pimctual m the smallest tnfles ; that I saw no other 
remedy but to go in person , that if the Tower were still 
open when I fiiushea my busmess, I would return that 
night , but that he might be assured that I would be with 
hitn as early m the monung as I could gam admittance 
to the Tower , and I flattered myself I should bnng 
favourable news Then, before I shut the door, I pulled 
through the stnng of the latch, so that it could only be 
opened on the inside I then shut it -with some degree 
of force, that I might be sure of its being well shut I 
said to the servant as I passed by, who was ignorant of 
the whole transaction, that he need not carry candles in 
to his master till my lord sent for him, as he desired to 
fimsh some prayers first I went downstairs and called a 
coach, as there were several on the stand I drove home 
to my lodgmgs, where poor Mr Mackenzie had been 
waiting to carry the petition, m case my attempt failed 
I told him there -was no need of any petition, as my lord 
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was safe out of the Tower, and out of the hands of his 
enemies ; but that I did not know where he was. 

“ I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan-chair, 
and went to the Duchess of Buccleuch, who expected me 
about that time, as I had begged of her to present the 
petition for me, having taken my precautions against all 
events. I asked if she were at home, and they ai^wered 
that she expected me, and had another duchess with her 
I refused to go upstairs, as she had company with her, 
and I was not in a condition to see any other company. 

I begged to be shown into a chamber below stairs, and 
that they would have the goodness to send her grace’s maid 
to me, having something to say to her. 1 had discharged 
the chair, lest I might be pursued and watched When 
the maid came in, I desired her to present my most humble 
respects to her grace, who they told me had company 
with her, and to acquamt her that this was my only 
reason for not conung upstairs I also charged her with 
my slncerest thanks for her kmd offer to accompany me 
when I went to present my petition. I added that she 
might spare herself any further trouble, as it was now 
judged more advisable to present one general petition m 
the name of all*, however, that I should never be un- 
mindful of my particular obligations to her grace, which 
I would return very soon to acknowledge m person. 

“ I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, and I 
went to the Duchess of Montrose, who had always home 
a part m my distresses When I arrived, she left her 
company to deny herself, not being able to see me under 
the affliction which she judged me to be m. By mistake, 
howcTCr, I was admitted; so there was no remedy. 
She came to me ; and as my heart was in an ecstasy of 
joy, I expressed it in my countenance as she entered the 
room I ran up to her in the transport of my joy.. She 
appeared to be e.xceedmgly shocked and frightened, 'and' 
has since confessed to me that she apprehended my 
trouble had throivn me out of myself, till I commumcated 
my happiness to her She then advised me to retire to 
some place of security, for that the kmg was highly dis 
pleased, and even enraged, at the petition I had presented 
to him, and had complained of it severely I sent fnr 
^ alwaj>s discharged them immediately 
lest I might be pursued Her grace said she would go to 
court ^d sw how the news of my lord’s escape^wS 
received hen the news was brought to the kSig he 
flew mto ^ exi^s of passion, and said he xm b^Ved 
for It could not have been done without some confederlcy! 
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He instantly despatched two persons to the Tower, to 
see that the other pnsoners were secure, lest they should 
follow the example Some threw the blame upon one, 
some upon another The duchess was the only one at 
court who knew it 

“ When I left the duchess, I went to a house which 
Evans had found out for me, and where she promised to 
acquamt me where my lord was She got tluther some 
few mmutes after me, and told me that, when she had 
seen him secure, she went in search of Mr Mills, who 
by this time had recovered himself from his astonish- 
ment ; that he returned to her house, where she had 
foimd him, and that he had removed my lord from the 
first place, where she had desired him to wait, to the 
house of a poor woman directly opposite to the guard- 
house She had but one small room, up one pair of 
stairs, and a very small bed m it We threw ourselves 
upon the bed, that we might not be heard walkmg up 
and down She left us a bottle of wme and some bread, 
and Mrs Mills brought us some more m her pocket the 
next day. We subsisted on this provision from Thursday 
till Saturday mght, when Mrs MiUs came and conducted 
my lord to the Venetian ambassador’s We did not 
commumcate the affair to his excellency, but one of his 
servants concealed him m his own room till Wednesday, 
on which day the ambassador’s coach-and-six was to go 
down to Dover to meet his brother My lord put on a 
hvery, and went down m the retmue, without the least 
suspiaon, to Dover, where Mr Mitchell, the ambassador’s 
servant, hired a small vessel, and immediately set sail 
for Calais The passage was so remarkably short, that 
the captam threw out this reflection, that the wmd could 
not have served better if his passengers had been flymg 
for their lives, httle thinkmg it to be really the case 
^ ' “ For my own part, I absconded to the house of a very 

honest man m Drury Lane, where I remained untd I 
was assured of my lord’s saJFe amval on the tontment 
I then wrote to the Duchess of Buccleuch — everybody 
thought till then that I was gone off with my lord — to tell 
her that I understood I was suspected of having con- 
tnved my lord's escape, as was very natural to suppose , 
that if I could have been happy enough to have done so, 

I should be flattered to have the ment of it attnbuted 
to me , but that a bare suspiaon, without proof, could 
never be a suffiaent groimd for my bemg pumshed for 
a supposed offence, though it might be motive enough 
to me to provide a place of secunty , so I entreated her 
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By 

EX-LEGIONNAIUE 1384 

Ex-Lcgiommire 1384, then calling hvnself John Barrington^ 
and Ins friend McCann were sent as secret service agents of the 
French Government in North Africa to track down a certain Arab 
suspected of white slave Uaffic, smuggling, and other crimes 
Follozoing their suspect into the desert, they are captured by 
Tourcgs, a zoanderins tube of Arabs McCann finds favour in 
the eyes of the chiefs daughter and is actually persuaded to go 
through a form of marriage with her, but the author is stripped, 
strapped on to a horse, and made to do “ The Ride of Death," 
that IS, ride between ranks of the Arabs, each of whom is armed 
xoitli a long thonged whip Thinking hm dead they allow the 
horse, mad with fnght, to escape into the desert. The author is 
rcsaicd from his terrible plight by an old Aiab woman, zoho gives 
him Arab robes, and tells him hozo he may reach Fori Boura, a 
desert fort of the French Foreign Legion The author starts his 
story at this point 

T he journey lo Fort Boura took me nearly fourteen hours 
Without boots It was impossible to travel fast, and I 
discovered that I vas stiil pretty weak after what I 
had been through, and w'as compelled to take frequent rests 
to gather stren^ before pushing on again The night w'as 
bitterly cold, and there was not much warmth in the tattered 
cloak which Tclcgi had given me. When the sun rose, the 
conditions became c\en worse, as the cloak was a poor pro- 
tection against the blistering heat, and my back pained me 
abominably. I was just beginning to think that I should nc\er 
succeed in reaching the fort and should have been wiser to 
stajr on the oasis, when I saw' on the horizon what Ftook to 
be a wireless mast I plodded on towards it and before 
long was able to make out the buildings of the fort and the 
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injury, and sent them at once by safe hands to Traquair 
This was accomphshed just m tune, for the magistrates of 
Dumfnes began to entertam suspicions of her nght to be 
there, and desired to see her leave from Government On 
heanng this, “ I expressed,” she says, “ my surpnse that 
they had been so backward in paying their respects , ‘ but,’ 
said I, ‘ better late than never be sure to tell them that they 
shall be welcome whenever they choose to come ’ This was 
after dinner , but I lost no time to put everything m readmess, 
yet with all possible secrecy , and the next mommg, before 
daybreak, I set off agam for London, with the same attendants, 
and, as before, I put up at the smallest inns, and arnved safe 
once more ” 

George I could not forgive Lady Nithsdale for the heroic 
part she had acted This was manifested in vanous ways 
When he was petitioned for dower by the widows of the peers 
who had been found guilty of treason, he granted the request, 
with only one exception , that exception was the Countess of 
Nithsdale, whom he declared not to be entitled to the same 
pnvilege He is even said to have forbidden her name to be 
uttered in his presence Her visit to Scotland only served to 
mcrease his wrath “ A lady mformed me,” says Lady Niths- 
dale, “ that the king was extremely mcensed at the news , 
that he had issued orders to have me arrested , addmg, that 
I did whatever I pleased m despite of all his designs, and that 
I had given him more trouble than any woman m Europe 
For which reasons I kept myself as closely concealed as possible, 
till the heat of these rumours had abated In the meanwhile, 
I took the opmion of a very famous lawyer, who was a man 
ot the stnctest probity , he advised me to go off as soon 
as they had ceased searching for me I followed his advice, 
and about a fortnight after I escaped, without any accident 
whatever ” 

She met her husband and children at Pans, whither they 
had come from Bruges to meet her They soon afterwards 
joined the Pretender’s Court at Avignon , but, findmg the 
mode of life there httle to then taste, , shortly aifter returned 
to Italy, where they lived m great pnvacy Lord Nithsdale 
died at Rome m 1744 , his wife survived him five years 
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had come at me, but both of them were tvide, and in any case 
I was now fairly safe so long as I stayed where I was. 

For a time I lay quite still, not danng to show myself. 
The shooting puzzled me It was unlikely that the garrison 
of the post would shoot at an Arab who ^^'as obviously unarmed 
and helpless, but there was no doubt that the shots had been 
fired at me, and the chances were that, if I tned to get into the 
fort without first convincing the man \vith the nfle that I was 
a fnend, I should never reach the place alive But I had to 
get there somehow. The heat of the sun was almost unbear- 
able, and I could not possibly remain where I was much 
longer. 

After about ten minutes, as there had been no more finng, 
1 raised myself and took a quick glance over my improvised 
sand-bag. Instantly came the crack of a nfle again and a bullet 
kicked up the sand no more than a yard ahead of me 1 
flattened myself promptly and again lay still My second 
inspection of the fort had told me nothing — except that there 
vas some one inside it who did not intend to let me get any 
closer. 

I must have lain there in tlie broiling heat for fully half 
an hour, trying to decide what to do, and during that time 
there was no more finng But that was small comfort. The 
man who was sniping at me had it all his own way. If I tried 
cither to advance or retire, he could easily put a bullet into 
me, and I realised that my only chance vas to stay where I 
was for the time being and postpone my attempt to get into 
the fort until darkness fell. It struck me, however, that if I 
could get close enough to the walls for my voice to carr>’ to 
tliose inside, I might be able to put matters right, so I began 
cautiously advancing, pushing the sand-bag forward about a 
foot at a time and waggling after it I had no means of know'- 
ing whether my manoeuvre was noticed, but no more shots 
came, and at last, when I was witlun about twenty-five yards 
of the w alls, I shouted 

For ten minutes or so I kept on shouting, but I got no 
answ'cr. Not a sound of any sort came from the fort, and I 
was just wondering whether to risk showing mjsclf again, when 
the firing restarted Shot after shot was fired, but after tlic 
first few' I came to the conclusion that the marksman could 
not be finng at me At a range of about twenty-five jards 
he could hardly fail to hit my sand-bag, and he had not hit 
it once Moreover, no bullet had kicked up the sand anywhere 
near me 
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tncolour floating above them Never before had I been so 
thankful to see the flag of France. 

As I drew nearer to the fort, I noticed that the flag was m 
a sorry state It hung m tatters, and I knew that the most 
hkely explanation was that it had been npped to pieces by 
bullets That, however, did not disturb me, as the garrisons 
of these isolated mihtary posts were often engaged m minor 
scraps with the Arabs What did cause me to pause a httle 
way from the fort and stare at it m puzzled surprise was the 
fact that I could detect no signs of hie m the place at all — no 
sentries, no men movmg about on the walls, no words of 
command, no sound of any kmd I saw, too, that the gates 
were wide open, and got the impression that the post was 
absolutely deserted Above it vultures were hovermg To 
say that I was puzzled is to put it mildly I knew somethmg 
of Fort Boura — that it was somewhere between Ghardaia and 
Touggourt, was garrisoned by the third squadron of the 
Legion Cavalry, and was one of the posts whnm were reheved 
every three months, and it was utterly mconceivable that it 
should be left unguarded unless somethmg had gone very 
senously amiss 

For some time I stood starmg at the place, rackmg my 
brams for a possible explanation , then, tellmg myself that m 
any case the only possible course was to enter the fort, I went 
forward agam I nad not taken more than half a dozen st^s 
m the direction of the walls when I heard the crack of a rifle, 
and a bullet went whistlmg past me 

I mstantly flung myself flat on the ground and began 
hastily scoopmg up the sand to form a htfle mound m front 
of me, high enough to serve as a protection for my head 
Every solmer of the Legion is taught to do that in Ae case 
of a sudden attack, and after a httle service m the desert a 
man becomes so expert at it that it is only a matter of seconds 
before he is under cover When on service m the desert he 
always cames with him a small sand-bag, and as soon as he 
has made the mound m front of him, his next duty is to fill 
his sand-bag and take cover behmd that In this way, pushing 
his sand-bag m front of him and wngghng along the ground, 
he can advance, slowly but m comparative safety 

Unfortunatdy I md no sand-bag ; but, taking care to 
ke^ under cover of the mound, I made as good a substitute 
as I could I tore a piece off my burnous, made a rough bag 
by knotting the two ends, filled it vnth sand, and placed it 
on top of me mound In the meantime, a couple more shots 
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the sound of footsteps and promptly flattened myself again 
and lay still The footsteps came slowly nearer, and at last 
round the corner of one of the buildings came the figure of a 
man. He was a big, broad-shouldered fellow, \Mtli a neck 
like a bull’s and a mass of fair hair. He wore the uniform of 
the Legion, and on his tattered tunic I saw the chevrons of a 
sergeant Bound round his head was a dirty blood-stained 
bandage 

I was so relieved to see a Legion uniform that I almost got 
to my feet and ran to meet him, but something warned me not 
to be too impetuous, and I lay still and watched him as he 
came towards the middle of the courtyard I could hear that 
he was talking to himself as he staggered along, and as he had 
a nfle in his hand, I decided to stay where I was until I knew 
better what sort of a reception he tvas likely to give me If I 
startled lum he might welcome me with a bullet. 

He was advancing slowly, dragging something after him 
with his nght hand and grasping his nfle in his left He changed 
his direction slightly, and I saw that what he was dragging 
along the ground was the body of a dead legionnaire He 
paused every now and then and addressed a few words to it, 
and although I could not catch what he said, tlie man’s manner, 
and the fact that he was carrying on a conversation w'lth a 
corpse, told me all that I needed to know He was obviously 
cafard, a victim of the ternble madness which sometimes seizes 
a man in the desert and from which I had never known a man 
recover The symptoms were all too familiar, and 1 reahsed 
that here was the e.\planation of the shots that had been fired at 
me as I approached the forL The sergeant w^as a raving mad- 
man who would shoot at any one he saw' But I had a pistol 
now, and could deal wuth him easil}' enough if tlie necessity 
arose It would have been the simplest thing in the world to 
drop him as he came staggering across the court} ard, but even 
a soldier of the Foreign Legion hesitates to shoot a comrade 
in cold blood, and 1 decided to hold my fire and await a chance 
to get close enough to him to prevent him using his nfle when 
1 showed myself 

He came on until he w*as no more than three }ards awa\ 
from me There he paused, laid his nfle on the ground, 
dragged tlie body into a sitting position and propped it against 
a dead horse That done, he picked up his nfle, seated himself 
beside tlic corpse and began talking to it again IBs back was 
half-iumed towards me, but he was so close that I could hear 
ever} word he said Some of it I could not understand, as 
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I took a quick look over the sand-bag, and as no bullet 
came m my direction — though the finng still went on — I took 
another and a longer look Agam I attracted no unwelcome 
attention, and ventured to get to my knees The only hving 
creatures m sight were the vultures that were hovenng over 
the fort As I glanced up at them, the nfle was fired again 
and one of the birds fell like a stone 

I saw my chance Whoever was using the nfle had evidently 
turned his attention from me to the vmtures, and if I was to 
get inside the fort at all, now was the moment to make the 
attempt. I sprang to my feet and ran as fast as I could towards 
the gate 

When I reached the gates, my first glance inside the fort 
told me what had happened , the place had been attacked 
by the Arabs and the gamson wiped out Smce rifles were 
being fired, there might, perhaps, be a few survivors, or it 
might be that the Arabs had taken possession and it was they 
who had fired at me It was a scene of utter chaos. Every- 
where lay huddled bodies, some of them gashed with homble 
wounds, and most of them foully mutilated, and here and 
there was a dead horse Every wmdow m the buildings was 
smashed, the walls were scarred by bullets, and the woodwork 
was splintered , and as far as I could see everything that 
could be smashed had been smashed No wonder the vultures 
were hovenng I 

I took m the whole scene durmg the few seconds that I 
paused at the entrance, and then shpped behmd one of the 
gates The shootmg was still going on, and although I could 
see no one, some one was not far from me, and I offered a 
splendid target as I stood at the gateway Nothing happened, 
and I came to the conclusion that I had got mto the fort without 
bemg observed, though I could not shake ofiF the uncomfort- 
able feehng that some one had seen me shp behmd the gate 
and was merely waitmg for me to show myself agam to have 
another shot at me That, however, was a nsk that had to 
be taken I could not stay where I was mdefmitely, and the 
first thmg to be done was to provide myself with some sort of 
weapon 

I went down on my hands and knees, crawled from behmd 
the gate, and fell fiat behind the body of a dead horse No 
shot was fired, and after a few moments I wnggled towards 
one of the dead legionnaire and helped myself to his pistol 
and several chps of cartridge I was just about to get to my 
feet and make a dash for one of the buildings when I herd 
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reminiscences— the fights they had been in together, the caf<Ss 
they had visited, the women they had met It was a nerve- 
racking experience to he there amongst the dead legionnaires 
and listen to the crazy sergeant recalling their escapades, 
chuckling over the detils of some sordid love-affair, or re- 
minding his fnend of some vile orgy m which they had in- 
dulged, and to see him every now and then turn towards tlie 
corpse and give it a sly dig m the ribs. 1 thought I had savoured 
most of the degrading amusements which North Africa had to 
offer the legionnaire, but if one half of what the sergeant said 
was true, these two men had left me standing 

At last he got tired of his reminiscences, and there followed 
a long rambling ngmarole in which wine and women and 
Arabs and an attack on the fort were hopelessly jumbled 
together The poor w'retch seemed to be under the impression 
that the fort had been attacked by an army of women, and that 
in future it w’ould be his duty to shoot every woman on sight 
“ All these men, my fnend,” he said, with a sweeping 
gesture round the courtyard, “ all these soldiers dead, and 
every single one of them killed by a woman All except you 
and me But w'c’re different. We understand women, and 
that’s Nvhy they couldn’t kill us ” He chuckled “ That’s 
what you have to do w'hen you become a soldier of France 
you have to kill women It’s a nasty business I’ve never 
killed so many women before, but it couldn’t be helped. If 
I hadn’t killed them, they’d have lulled you and me, my friend. 
You don’t blame me for killing them, do you ? You can’t 
blame a man for not wanting to be killed by a woman — 
especially by an Arab woman. You know’ what they do to you 
when they’ve killed you, don’t you ? Well, take a look round 
this place and you’ll see. It’s a pretty sight, isn’t it ? The 
Captain, too They got him. He always was one to be fond 
of the women, but I fancy he w'on’t be interested in them any 
more. But don’t worry about the women, my friend They 
shan’t get jou Y^ou go to sleep ” He yaw'ned. " We’ll both 
go to sleep Everybody else is asleep, so why shouldn’t we 
be ^ If the Captain doesn’t like it, he can go to hell It’s 
tinng work fighting with women ” 

He rambled on for some time, but I could make neither 
head nor tail of what he w’as sajing , and at last he laid down 
his rifle and with a loud j'awn leaned back against the dead 
horse as though intending to sleep This was the chance for 
which I had been waiting I gave hun a few minutes to fall 
asleep and then got cauuously to mj feet The sergeant 
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he kept breaking into German, but much of it I remember 
clearly and could repeat almost word for word 

“ Don’t worry, my fnend,” he said, turning towards the 
corpse and pattmg its shoulder “ You’ll be quite safe here 
You can trust me to look after you Just go to sleep and don’t 
worry What’s that ? ” He leaned towards the corpse as 
though listenmg to his fnend’s reply, and gave a nod of com- 
prehension “ I know all about the birds, my fnend,” he 
said, with a glance at the hovenng vultures “ Tnere are seven 
hundred and sixW-three of them I know, because I’ve been 
keepmg count This mommg there were seven hundred and 
sixty-nine, but I shot five, and one went off home when he 
saw what vras happemng to his pals But he won’t get away, 
my fnend It’s no use him trying to desert, because they 
won’t let him desert from the Legion The French will get 
him before he reaches the frontier, and then they’ll kick his 
teeth out the same as they did mme He might just as well 
have stayed here and been shot like the rest of us But don’t 
worry about the birds, my fnend They’re not going to 
get you I’ll see they don’t. Besides, you always were a 
skinny devil, and they wouldn’t fancy you when there’s all 
these fat fellows lying about ” 

He raised his nfle, pomted it at the hovenng vultures and 
fired 

“ Seven hundred and sixty-two,” he announced “ Go to 
sleep, my fnend, and forget the birds I’ve worked it out 
In two months’ time we shall be reheved — say sixty days I 
shall shoot thirteen vultures every day and by the time the 
rehef comes there will be none left Thirteen is a lucky 
number ” 

He rambled on for a long time about the vultures, firing 
an occasional shot at them, and all the time assuring his fnend 
that he had no cause to fear them - The two men had evidently 
been bosom fnends, and the sergeant was tremendously 
sohatous for the dead man’s comfort He kept on arranging 
him m a more comfortable position, offering mm a cigarette, 
and his crazy imnd utterly failed to grasp the fact that his 
compamon was dead I made no attempt to mterfere The 
sergeant was still holdmg his nfle, and as long as he was 
armed I must either stay where I was or shoot him So I 
stayed where I was, hstening to all he said, m the hope that I 
might get some hint as to what had been happemng at Fort 
Boura 

After a time he forgot the vultures and plunged into 
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reminiscences — the fights they had been m together, the cafes 
they had visited, the women they had met It was a nerve- 
racking expenence to he there amongst the dead legionnaires 
and hsten to the crazy sergeant recalling their escapades, 
chuckling over the details of some sordid love-affair, or re- 
minding his fnend of some vile orgy m which they had m- 
dulgcd, and to see him every now and then turn towards the 
corpse and give it a sly dig in the ribs I thought I had savoured 
most of the degrading amusements which North Africa had to 
offer the legionnaire, but if one half of what the sergeant said 
t\as true, these two men had left me standing. 

At last he got tired of his reminiscences, and there followed 
a long rambling rigmarole in which wine and women and 
Arabs and an attack on the fort were hopelessly jumbled 
together The poor wretch seemed to be under the impression 
tliat the fort had been attacked by an army of women, and that 
in future it would be his duty to shoot every noman on sight 
“ All these men, my fnend,” he said, mth a sweeping 
gesture round the courtj^ard, “ all these soldiers dead, and 
every single one of tliem killed by a woman All except you 
and me But we’re different. We understand women, and 
that’s why they couldn’t kill us ” He chuckled. “ That’s 
what you have to do when you become a soldier of France 
you have to kill women It’s a nasty business I’ve never 
killed so many women before, but it couldn’t be helped. If 
I hadn’t killed them, they’d have killed }ou and me, my fnend 
You don’t blame me for killing tliem, do you ? You can’t 
blame a man for not w^anting to be lulled by a woman — 
especially by an Arab w'oman Y’'ou know what they do to you 
when they’ve killed you, don’t you ? Well, tal.c a look round 
this place and you’ll sec It’s a prctt>' sight, isn’t it ? The 
Captain, too They got him. He always was one to be fond 
of the women, but I fancy he w'on’t be interested in them any 
more But don’t worr}- about the women, my friend They 
shan’t get you You go to sleep ” He yawned “ We’ll both 
go to sleep Everybody else is asleep, so whj shouldn’t we 
be ? If the Captain doesn’t like it, he can go to hell. It’s 
tinng work fighting with women ” 

He rambled on for some time, but I could make neither 
head nor tail of what he was saying ; and at last he laid down 
his nfle and with a loud yawn leaned back against the dead 
horse as though intending to sleep This was die chance for 
which I had been waiting. I gave him a few minutes to fall 
asleep and then got cautiously to my feet 'The sergeant 
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made no movement, and m a few qmck stndes I stepped in 
front of him, picked up his nfle and placed it beyond his reach 
As I turned towards mm agam, I saw that his eyes were open, 
staring at me vacantly I needed no more than the look in 
his eyes to assure me that he had gone cafard 

“ It’s all nght, sergeant,” I began soothmgly “ I’m a 
fnend — a soldier of the Legion ” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and stood, half crouchmg, 
in front of me, his hands clenching and unclenchmg, his bps 
drawn back, ms eyes blazmg with fury He took a step 
towards me, passed his tongue across his bps and crouched a 
little lower, as though about to spring He was a massive 
fellow, and I reabsed that on no account must I let him sprmg 
and get those huge arms round me or those twitchmg fingers 
on my throat At the best of times I should not have had much 
of a chance agamst him, and m the present circumstances, 
when I was weakened by all I had been through and he was 
possessed of the abnormal strength of a ‘madman, I should 
not have a dog’s chance I took a quick step forward and 
drove my fist agamst his jaw vsnth every ounce of strong I 
could muster He grunted, toppled over, and lay stiU I 
dragged him mto the shade of one of the buildmgs, deaded 
that he was well and truly out and could be trusted not to give 
me any trouble for some considerable time, and set off to make 
an inspection of the fort 

I made straight for the stables Since it was clear that the 
whole garrison, with the exception of the sergeant, had been 
vsuped out, my first thought was of a horse Given a good 
mount, I should have little more to worry about There was 
water at the fort, and with clothes, a weapon, and a horse, I 
could make for Ghardaia more or less at my leisure But the 
plan which I formed so quickly ivas just as quickly shattered 
There was not a single horse m the stables The Arabs who 
had attacked the fort had no doubt taken aU the animals with 
them — as, in fact, they had taken everythmg else that could 
possibly be moved 

I made a thorough inspection of the fort and found that 
the place had been most effiaently looted Ammumtion, 
fodder, horses, stores of every kind had been taken Even the 
furniture m the Captam’s quarters had disappeared, and 
everything that was not portable had been smashed to pieces 

It was the same everywhere, with the exception of the 
ivireless room, which the Arabs had evidently overlooked 
The mstruments, as far as I could see, had not been tampered 
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I drove my fist aganist his jazo with every ounce of strength I 

could muster 
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with, and it instantly struck me that here was at least a chance 
of getting out of my predicament I knew something of 
wreless My knowledge was strictly hmited, but I thought 
I might manage to send out a message, provided the apparatus 
was in order, and if my message were clear enough to be 
understood, it would not be long before help arnved. 

Before attemptmg the wireless message, I decided to 
complete my inspection of the fort It seemed pretty certain 
that the sergeant was the only survivor of the gamson, but it 
would be as well to make sure, so I made a thorough search of 
the vanous buildings I found that there was no other hving 
creature in the place. 

Having satisfied myself on that point, I returned to the 
courtyard, provided myself with boots and clothes from one 
of the dead men, and then went and took a look at the sergeant 
He was still unconscious, and I made no eflFort to revive him 
I was anxious to try my luck with tlie wireless message and did 
not want to trouble with him. As a precaution against his 
coming to and takmg me unawares, I tied his ivnsts together 
and then, havmg reheved him of some of his cigarettes and a 
box of matches, I returned to the wireless room and settled 
down to test my skill as a wireless operator 

I had not sufficient confidence in my skill to attempt 
anything but the simplest message, and contented myself with 
“SOS Boura.” I have no idea how many times I sent the 
message I kept at it for several hours, sending out the words 
every few minutes ; and I was still at it when darkness came 
on I left the wireless room and went to the spot where I 
had left tlie sergeant, intending to do what I could to make 
him comfortable for the night The sergeant had disappeared 

I turned away and was just setting off to look for him when 
there came the crack of a pistol and a bullet struck the w'all a 
few feet away me from I flung myself on the ground and 
drew my pistol. Somehow the sergeant had managed to get 
Ins hands free, and it was now my life agamst his I had no 
idea where he was, as it was pitch dark and I could not even 
see the buildings on the other side of the court}fard , but he 
was somevhcre not far away, and my only course was to lie 
absolutely still and watch for the flash of his pistol if he 
should fire again. The trouble was that he had me at a bad dis- 
advantage, smcc he knew roughly where I was, and if he took 
It into his head to fire a few shots in the same direction as his 
last shot, one of them might easily find its mark 

I lay quite still, straining my ears to catch any sound that 
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might give me a clue to his whereabouts, but no sound came 
I thought of shouting to him and assunng him that I was a 
fnend, but promptly dismissed the idea The man was out 
of his senses and just as likely to shoot a fnend as an enemy, 
and to call to him would be to reveal my position and invite 
another shot I cursed myself for not having put him out of 
action when I had had the chance to do so earlier m the day 

After what seemed an age, though actually it can hardly 
have been more than five minutes, I thought I heard a shght 
sound away on my left, and promptly fired three shots m rapid 
succession in the direction from which the sound had seemed 
to come It was the wildest sort of shooting, and the next 
instant I realised the folly of it A pistol cracked in reply and 
a bullet went whistling over my head This time I saw the 
flash — almost directly ahead of me and nowhere near the spot 
from which I thought the sound had come As the pistol 
flashed, I fired at the flash The sergeant made no reply, and 
I was just wondering whether I had been lucky enough to get 
him, when he fired at me again, this time from my nght yet 
I had not heard a sound, and the man must have moved as 
noiselessly as a cat No doubt he had taken off his boots. 
But two could play at that game, I told myself, and cautiously 
removed my own boots, got to my feet, and began moving m 
the direction of the wireless room 

I found the wall of the building and edged my way care- 
fully along It, but the sergeant must have had the eyes of a cat, 
for two shots came unpleasantly near, and again I flung myself 
on the ground and lay stdl, watching for the flash of his pistol 
It came — yards away from the spot where I had expected it — 
and I fired three more rapid shots I heard a scream of pain 
" Got him 1 ” I told myself, sprang to my feet and ran in the 
direction from which the scream had come But I had under- 
estimated the cunning of a madman I had only taken a few 
steps before another bullet, fired from somewhere behind me, 
whistled past my ear, and once more I flattened myself, calling 
myself all manner of names for having been so easily fooled 
The sergeant had guessed that if he screamed I should jump 
to the conclusion that I had hit him, go running forward — 
just as I had done — and offer him an easy target, and if it had 
been just a little less dark his ruse would almost certainly have 
succeeded 

That nerve-racking duel m the darkness must have lasted 
for the best part of an hour All the time my chief object was 
to find my way back into the wireless room Once there, I felt. 
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I should be fairly safe from the sergeant’s shooting and could 
get on with the busmess of sending out my message for help 
But the trouble was to get there It almost seemed that the 
sergeant knew what I was aiming at and was determined to 
prevent it Ever}' time I thought that I was near enough to 
make a dash for it and the sergeant was w'ell a\ray on the other 
side of the court}'ard, his pistol would flash between me and 
the door, and how he failed to hit me I have never been able 
to imderstand He must have been a very poor shot ivith a 
pistol Not once did I get a ghmpse of him He moved from 
place to place with amazmg speed and m absolute silence, and 
I never had the least idea from which direction the next shot 
was coming Several times more he tried the ruse of screaming 
when I fired, but I was not to be caught hke that a second time 

At last I managed iL The sergeant fired at me from 
somewhere on my nght, and this time, mstead of finng back, 
I ran straight for the door of the wireless room, flung it open, 
slipped inside and slammed it just as he fired a couple more 
shots, which chipped pieces off the brickwork beside the 
doorway I locked the door and jammed a wedge of wood 
beneath it to make sure that he would not get mto the room 
without my having time to drop him, and then, crouching 
down beside the shattered window, I watched for his next 
shot I must have waited half an hour without heanng or seeing 
anythmg , tlien, hoping that the sergeant had abandoned the 
battle, I turned my attention to the wireless apparatus and 
again began sendmg out my message. 

I w'as soon to learn, however, that the sergeant had not the 
least intention of abandomng the battle I had just left the 
wireless apparatus and was crawling towards the window, when 
I heard the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun, and the room w'as 
sw'ept by a hail of bullets At the first burst of firing the 
w ireless apparatus w'as smashed to pieces, but as I could not in 
any case have ventured to use it again so long as the sergeant 
had his machine gun, the loss w'as of no importance. As a 
matter of fact, there was nothing I could venture to do but 
remain where I w'as, crouching beneath the window, and hope 
that the sergeant w’ould soon tire of his new amusement 
Provided I stayed wEere I was, he could do me no damage ; 
and as I certainly did not mtend exposing myself to take a shot 
at hirn, we were both quite safe What would happen when 
daylight came w'as a question which I did not attempt to 
answer. I w'as a crack shot ivith a pistol, and if once I got a 
glimpse of the sergeant, 1 could promptly settle the whole 
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business , but if he persisted with his machine gun, I should 
never get a glimpse of him, and as far as I could see there was 
nothmg to prevent his keeping me shut up m the wireless room 
as long as it pleased him to do so I pinned my faith to my 
wireless message If that had been picked up, help would be 
along before very long, and m the meantime there was nothmg ^ 
to be done but sit tight and keep my head out of harm’s way 

AH through the mght the sergeant was busy with the 
machme gun Every few rmnutes there would be a sharp 
burst of nrmg and tne room would be swept by bullets, and 
m the mtervals I could hear him cursmg and shouting and _ 
laughing and calhng out to his compamon details of the temble 
havoc he was working among the women who were attackmg 
the fort 

As dawn began to break, the finng ceased The sergeant, 
no doubt, reahsed that as soon as it was hght I should have a 
shot at him, and was somewhere under cover, waitmg for me 
to show myself I decided that he would have to wait a long 
time, and began to puzzle my brams to find some way of out- 
witting him 

1 was still trying to think out some scheme when I caught 
the famt hum of a distant aeroplane Instantly my whole 
mind was concentrated on Iistemng The hum grew louder, 
faded, grew louder agam, reachmg me only intenmttently, 
so that at one moment I was telling myself that my wireless 
message had been received and help was on the way, and the 
next that I had imagined the hum of the 'aeroplane and might 
as well face the fact that if I was to get out of Fort Boura ahve 
I should have to do it without help from any one 

Gradually, however, the hum became more distinct and 
developed mto a sustamed drone , a few rmnutes later it was a 
roar , and as I peered up at the sky, taking care to keep my 
head below the level of the ivmdow, I saw an aeroplane, flying 
very low, sweep across my field of vision I saw it several 
times and came to the conclusion that the pdot was circling 
over the fort, no doubt having a good look at the place before 
ventunng to land 

Suddenly a shot rang out, followed by another and another 
I got to my knees and took a quick glance through the window 
Standing m the middle of the courtyard was the sergeant, nfle 
m hand, and as the aeroplane came roaring over the fort agam, 

I saw him raise his rifle and take careful aim at the machine 
I did not waste a second I drew my pistol and fired The 
sergeant gave a scream of pain — genume enough this time, I 
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was quite sure — dropped his rifle and collapsed on the ground 
I flung open the door, hurried across to where he was lying, 
satisfied myself that he was wounded, as I had intended that he 
should be, in the arm, and then ran as fast as. I could across 
the courtyard and out through the gates As I reached the 
gates, I saw the aeroplane come to rest, and the next moment 
the pilot was over the side and hurrying foi^vard to meet me 

I told him briefly what had happened He said that my 
message had been picked up at Ghardaia and he had been sent 
to see what the trouble was Since the trouble was so senous, 
the sooner he got back to Ghardaia and reported the matter the 
better, and we would set off at once. 

“ Nom de Diett — that message ! ” he laughed “For a 
long time they could make nothing out of it and the Com- 
mandant was funous. You’re not a wireless operator, are you ? ” 

I assured him that I was not 

“ That’s lucky for you,” he said ” If you’d been a 
wireless operator and had sent out a jigsaw puzzle of a message 
like that one, they’d have been sure to shoot you for it ” 

I told him about the sergeant, and insisted that we must 
take him along to Ghardaia with us Before I had finished 
speaking, however, there came a scream from mside the fort 
We both swung round, and out through the gateway, screaming, 
waving his arms, foaming at the mouth, and running faster 
than I thought it possible for any man to run, came the sergeant 

“ The women 1 ” he shrieked “ The women ! The 
women ! ” 

He rushed past us, without giving us a glance, his glazed 
eyes stanng straight ahead. 

“ Cafard,” remarked the pilot. 

I nodded 

“ There’s only one cure for that,” he added, drew his 
pistol and fired 

The sergeant collapsed on the sand and lay still A couple 
of minutes later the plane took off and ve were heading for 
Ghardaia 



CASANOVA’S ESCAPE FROM 
VENICE 


ANONYMOUS 


C ASANOVA, whose Chnstian name was John James, and 
who thought proper to add “ de Semgalt ” to his 
surname, was by birth a Venetian, but claimed to be 
descended from the ancient Spamsh house of Palafox Talent 
seems to have been largely bestowed upon his family , his 
two younger brothers, Francis and John Baptist, attamed a 
high reputation as pamters, and the latter is also known as a 
wnter upon pictorid art John James was bom at Vemce m 
1725 , studied at Padua, and distmguished himself by his 
precocious abihties, and his rapid progress m learmng His 
wit and conversational powers made him a favounte guest 
among the patricians of ms native city He was designed for 
the Church, and had the prospect of nsmg in it, but his dis- 
sipated habits and social mtngues marred his fortunes, and 
even brought imprisonment upon him 

After a vanety of adventures, he embarked m 1743 for 
Constantinople, where he formed an acquamtance with the 
celebrated Count Bonneval A quarrel at Corfu compelled 
him to return to Venice There for a while he gamed sub- 
sistence as a violm player By a lucky chance he acquired 
the fnendship of a rich and powerful Venetian He happened 
to be present one day when the senator Bragadmo was struck 
by a fit Casanova boldly prohibited the use of the medicine 
which the physicians had prescribed, and by his own skiU 
succeeded m recovenng the patient The grateful Bragadmo 
took him into his house, and thenceforth seems to have almost 
considered him as a son But the unsteadmess of Casanova 
stood m the way of his permanent happiness He was agam 
under the necessit)^ of quitting his native place, and succes- 
si\ ely other cities which he visited , and he spent some years 
• 594 
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in wandenng over Italy and visiting Paris, devoting his tune 
chiefly to pleasure and to gaming 

Again Casanova found his way back to Venice, where 
his converse and social powers procured for him a hearty 
welcome But he did not long remain in safety The malice 
of an enemy, aided by his own culpable imprudence, at length 
brought him under the severe lash of the Venetian govern- 
ment His dissolute character undoubtedly justified sus- 
picion He confesses with shameless candour that he was 
anythmg but pious, and that there was not a more determined 
libertine in Venice It was, however, no love of morality 
that prompted the proceedings agamst him Among tlie 
many individuals whom he had offended by his ton^e, his 
pen, and his ribaldry, there happened to be one of the state 
inquisitors, and tliat worthy personage availed himself of his 
office to take vengeance on the offender Convenient wit- 
nesses were not difficult to be found in Venice Three men 
came forvs'ard as Casanova’s accusers, and in their depositions 
they mmgled a small portion of truth with much absurd 
falsehood They swore that he ate meat on the prohibited 
days, and that he went to mass only to hear the music — ^tvm 
ch^ges which no doubt were true Their inventions, how- 
ever, w^ere more formidable than their facts They swore 
vehemently that he was suspected of freemasonry ; that the 
large sums lost by him in gammg, he obtained by selling to 
foreign ambassadors the state secrets, which he artfully 
wormed out of his patncian fnends, and that he believed only 
in the de^^l, in proof of which last accusation they urged, 
that when he lost his money at play, he never, as all good 
Chnstians did, gave way to execrations against his Satanic 
majesty. His addiction to magical and cabalistical studies 
was also adduced as evidence of his heretical guilt 

On the morning of the 25^1 of July 1755 the head of the 
Venetian police entered the chamber of Casanova, roused 
him from sleep, demanded his books and papers, and bade 
the astonished man rise and follow him VTien he was told 
he was arrested by order of the tnbunal of the state inquisi- 
tion, he acknowledges that, on hcanng that formidable and 
terrible name, he was overpowered, and that his wonted 
courage gave place to the most implicit obedience Whilst 
the officer was securmg the manusenpts and books, Casanova 
had his hair dressed, and put on a silken suit, as though he 
had been going to a ball instead of a prison The papers 
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and volumes — among the latter of which were his cabalistic 
books — ^bemg collected, he quitted the chamber with the head 
of the police, and was surpnsed to find that more than thirty 
policemen were in waiting 

“ Is It not,” he sarcastically observes, “ extraordinary, that 
m England, where courage is innate, one man is considered 
sufficient to arrest anotJbier, while m my country, where 
cowardice has set up her home, thirty are required for the 
purpose ? Probably a coward is stiU more one when he 
attacks than when he is attacked, and that makes the person 
assaulted bolder The truth is, in Vemce one man is often 
seen opposing twenty sbtm • he gives them a good beatmg, 
and escapes ” 

Four only of the officers were retamed by the chief, who 
proceeded m a gondola to his dwellmg with the pnsoner, and 
locked him up m a room, where he remamed four hours 
On his return, he informed Casanova that he was duected to 
convey him to the Camerotti — cells which are known also by 
the name of I Plombi or The Leads, from their bemg 
immediately under the leaden roof of the state pnson This 
pnson was opposite to the ducal palace, on the canal called 
kio di Palazzo, and was connected with it by a covered bndge, 
which was emphatically denoimnated the Bridge of Sighs 

On reachmg his destination, Casanova was presented to 
the secretary of the mguisitors, who merely cast a glance on 
him, and said, “ It is he , secure him well ” He was then 
led up mto a dirty garret, about sue yards long and two broad, 
lighted through a hole in the roof He supposed that he was 
to be confined there , but he was not to be so leniently dealt 
with The jailor applied a large key to a strong, iron-bound 
' door about three feet and a half high, m the centre of which 
was a grated hole 8 mches square While the jailor was 
domg this, the pnsoner’s attention was engaged upon a 
singular machme, made of non, which was fixed in the wall 
Its use was explamed to him m a tone of levity accompamed 
by laughter, as though there had been some excellent joke in 
the matter It was an instrument, similar to the Spamsh 
garotte, for stranglmg those who were condemned by the 
cruel mquisitors After having received this consolatory 
explanation, he was ushered mto his cell, which he could not 
enter without stooping till he was nearly bent double The 
door was closed on him, and he was asked through the grating 
what he would have to eat The sudden calamity which had 
befallen him had deadened his appetite and soured his temper, 
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and he sullenly replied that he had not yet thought about 
what he would have. The question was not repeated , he 
was left alone, listened to the keeper lockmg door after door, 
and then leaned against the grating m confused and gloomy 
meditation 

When he was a little recovered from the first shock, 
Casanova began to explore his dungeon It was so low that 
he was obliged to stoop as he groped along, and there was 
neither bed, chair, nor table m it There was nothing but a 
shelf, on which he deposited the silk mantle, hat, plume, and 
other finery in which he had so unseasonably arrayed himself 
The place was involved in all but utter darlmess There was 
indeed a wmdow, or rather aperture, of two feet square, but 
It was ingeniously contnved to admit the smallest possible 
quantity of hght. Not only was it thickly checkered by 
broad iron bars, but immediately above it was a beam of 
eighteen inches in diameter, which crossed before the opening 
in the roof 

The heat now became so intolerable, that it drove him to 
the grating in the door, where he could also rest by leaning 
on his elbows From this loop-hole he could see droves of 
rats — to his imagination as large as rabbits — runmng about 
the garret, and even coming up close to the grating. The 
sight made him shudder, for rats were his aversion, and he 
hastily shut the wicket. Hour after hour passed away, and 
no one came near him He began to feel the misery of solitude, 
and though he had no desire for food, he was pained by the 
neglect which left him without it As the day advanced, 
his passions rose almost to madness ; he howled, stamped, 
cursed, and screamed for more than an hour. No notice 
whatever vas taken of him ; and at length, it being pitch-dark, 
-he tied a handkerchief round his head, and stretched himself 
on the floor. There he lay for some time, his mmd distracted 
mth contending thoughts and emotions, tdl sleep brought 
him a welcome rehef. 

He had slept for three hours, when he was aroused by the 
midnight bell Stretching out his hand for a handkerchief, 
it met another, uliich was of icy stiffness and coldness His 
hair stood on end, all his faculties were palsied by fear, and 
for some minutes he was unable to move. Recovenng himself 
a little, he thought that his imagination might have decened 
him He extended his hand once more, and still the frozen 
hand v.as there The idea now occurred to him, that a corpse 
had been placed by his side while he slept ! A third time 
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he stretched out his hand to ascertain whether his conjecture 
was nght, and in-do^ng this he moved his left arm, and dis- 
covered that he had been temfied by his own hand, which 
was rendered cold and ngid by his having lam on it for some 
hours In itself the discovery was laughable enough , but 
instead of enlivening him, it rather suggested the gloomiest 
reflections He saw himself m a place where, if what was 
false seemed true, truth itself became a dream, where reason 
lost half her powers, and where the fancy fell a prey to delusive 
hopes or fearful despondencies He began to be distrustful 
of the reality of everythmg which presented itself to his 
senses or his mind 

With the return of day hope revived m the breast of 
Casanova He anticipated his immediate liberation , and 
with a spirit which proved that he was scarcely worthy of 
freedom, lay meditating temble schemes of revenge His 
cogitations were interrupted by the coming of the jauer, who 
sneenngly asked him whether he had time enough to decide 
upon what he should eat This time, seeimngly out of 
bravado, he ordered an ample supply of different articles of 
food In a short time the jailer came agam, and expressed 
his wonder that his pnsoner had not asked for a bed and 
some furmture , “ for,” said he, “ if you imagme that you 
wdl be here only one mght, you are much mistaken 1 ” He 
then handed a pencil and paper to Casanova, who gave him 
a list of what he should want The jailer, on its bemg read 
to him, declared that books, ink, paper, lookmg-glass, and 
razors must be omitted, as they were forbidden thmgs He 
required money for the provisions, and Casanova gave him 
one of three sequins, which was all his present wealth At 
noon the furmture and the food were brought, and he was 
desired to mention what he would have for the morrow, as 
the keeper could visit him only once a day He was informed, 
likewise, that the secretary would send him books more fittmg 
than those in the list, as the latter belonged to the prohibited 
class 

On Casanova desirmg that his thanks might be conveyed 
to the secretary for having given him a room to himself, 
instead of placing him with such rascals as he supposed to be 
the inmates of these dungeons, the surpnsed jailer, who at 
first thought the speech was in jest, assured mm that none 
but people of condition were put there, and that far from 
being a favour, his insulated condition was mtended as an 
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aggravation of pumshment “ The feUow was nght,” says 
Casanova, “ as I learned some days afterwards but too well 
I then learned that a man who is alone in his confinement, 
without the power of employmg himself, m a cell nearly dark, 
and where he only sees once a day the person who brmgs 
him food, and m which he cannot even walk about upright, 
becomes the most miserable of livmg creatures , he may at 
last even long for the company of a murderer, a madman, or 
even a bear Sohtude m these pnsons brings despair , but 
none know that who have not had the expenence ” 

Drawmg his table towards the grating, for the sake of the 
gleam of light that entered there, Casanova sat down to his 
repast , an ivory spoon was his only substitute for a knife 
and fork He had, however, htde occasion for carvmg 
implements. Long fastmg and anxiety had taken away his 
appetite, and he could not swallow more than a spoonful of 
soup Seated m his arm-chair, he passed the whole of the 
day m feverish expectation of the promised books At night 
sleep was bamshed from his couch by a combination of circum- 
stances • rats m the adjacent garret were persevermg and 
noisy m their gambols ; the clock of St Mark’s tower, nigh 
at hand, was as audible as though it had been in the cell ; 
and he was overrun and tormented by mynads of fleas, which, 
he says, almost sent him mto convulsions At daybreak 
Lorenzo, the jailer, appeared, ordered the cell to be swept 
out, placed the victuals on the table, and produced two large 
books, which were sent by the secretary Casanova wished 
to go mto the garret, but his favour was refused. When he 
had eaten his soup, he exammed the books by the help of the 
light which passed through the gratmg They were not of a 
nature to captivate a man hke hnn, or indeed any one but a 
cracked-brained fanatic One bore the title of The Mystic 
City of God, by Mana of Jesus, called Agreda , the other 
was a work written by a Jesuit, to mculcate a particular venera- 
tion for the heart of the Saviour The Mystic City was a 
wild rhapsody, the production of a nun whose mtellect was 
evidently disordered by ascetic practices and visionary con- 
templation Havmg nothmg else to beguile the tedious hours 
with, Casanova persisted for a whole week m reading it, and 
there was some danger of his becoming' as mad as the writer 
I felt,” says he, “ the influence of the disorder which the 
nun of Agreda had engrafted on a mmd depressed by melan- 
choly and bad food I smile now when I recall my fantastic 
dreams If I had possessed pen and paper, a work might 
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have been produced m the prisons of the Camerotti, more 
extraordinary than that which Signor Cavalli had sent me. 
Such a work can overset a man’s reason, if, hke me, he were 
a captive in the Camerotti, and depnved of every employment 
and mental occupation ” 

In mne days Casanova’s stock of money was exhausted ; 
and when Lorenzo asked to whom he should apply for more, 
he was told to no one This was unpleasant news to the 
jailer, who was fond of pelf, and doubtless took care to re- 
munerate himself hberalfy for acting as purveyor to whose 
whom he held m custody. On the followmg morning he 
announced to the pnsoner that the tnbunal would allow 
about fifteen shiUmgs weekly for his subsistence , and he 
proposed to lay out the sum for him, keep an account, and 
return any overplus at the month’s end This arrangement 
was acceeded to by the captive In the present condition of 
Casanova, the allowance was more than sufficient , for his 
health had now begun to give way, and he had little inclma- 
tion to eat The burmng sun of the dog-days, beatmg on 
the leaden roof, converted his cell mto a kmd of vapour 
bath He was obliged to remain wholly unclothed, and 
as he sat m his arm-chair the perspiration ran down on 
both sides of him Fever next came on, and he took to 
his bed , but he suffered m silence In the course of 
tivo or three days, Lorenzo, who does not appear to have 
been at bottom an inhuman man, and who, besides, had an 
interest in keeping him alive, discovered the illness of his 
pnsoner, and applied for medical assistance It was granted 
‘ You will be astonished,” said he, “ to hear of the bounty 
of the tnbunal, for you shall have a doctor, surgeon, and 
medicines, without its costing you anything ” 

A physician was introduced by the jailer, but Casanova 
declared that to his physician and his confessor he would not 
open his lips in the presence of witnesses. Lorenzo at first 
refused to leave them together, but was finally obliged to 
yield 111 as he was, the pnsoner still retained a portion of 
his satincal spirit “ If you wish to get well,” said the doctor, 
“ you must banish your melancholy ” “ Wnte a receipt for 
that purpose,” said the patient, “ and bear it to the only 
apothecary who can prepare a dose of it for me Signor 
Ca\alli, the secretary, is the fatal doctor, who prescribed for 
me The Heart of Jesus and the Mystic City , those works 
ha\e reduced me to this condition ” By the care of his 
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medical attendant, who also lent him Boethius to read, and 
obtamed from the secretary a promise of other books, the 
health of the prisoner was speedily improved “ Nothing 
now tormented me,” says he, “ but heat, vermin, and ennui ; 
for I could not read Boethius eternally.” 

A shght favour was now granted to Casanova by the 
pity or tile pohcy of his jailer He was perrmtted to enter 
the garret while his cell was being set m order. Durmg the 
eight or ten mmutes which were thus occupied, he walked 
rapidly up and down, as much for the purpose of scarmg 
away his enermes the rats, as for the sake of exercise Casanova 
prudently rewarded the jailer for what he had already done, 
and thus tempted him to do more When Lorenzo on the 
same day came to settle his accounts, “ there remained,” says 
Casanova, “ a balance of about five-and-twenty shillings in 
my favour, but I gave it to him, telling him Aat he might 
have masses said for it , he thanked me as if he were the 
pnest who was to say them At the end of each month I 
repeated this gift, but I never saw any receipt from a pnest ” 

From day to day Casanova continued to flatter himself 
that the morrow would set him free When repeated failures 
had weakened his confidence of immediate hberation, he took 
up the hope that some term of imprisonment had onginally 
been fixed ; and it struck him that the term would probably 
expire on Ae ist of October, that bemg the day on which the 
state inquisitors were changed. On the night precedmg that 
day, his feehngs would not suffer him to sleep The mormng 
for which he had so ardently longed brought hun nothing but 
disappointment Nearly the whole of the following week was 
passed m paroxysms of rage and despair. When he subsided 
into a calmer mood, and was capable of reflectmg, he began 
to think It probable he was to be confined for life This 
idea did not, however, brmg back his fits of fury or despond- 
ency “ The fearful thought,” says he, “ excited a laugh, 
but notimg more ; I resolved to free myself, or perish m the 
attempt ” Thenceforth his whole attention was turned to 
that one great purpose It is true that he had neither gold 
to bnbe with, nor the power of corresponding and concertmg 
with his fnends, nor weapons, nor tools, but still he was not 
to be deterred from his enterprise , for in his opinion there 
was no object a man might not obtain by incessantly devotmg 
his thoughts to It * 

W^hile his mind was occupied m pondenng upon the 
means to carry his resolve mto effect, a circumstance occurred. 
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which showed that the idea of recovering hberty was so pre- 
dominant as to leave no room for that of danger He was 
standmg in his cell on the ist of November, loolong up to the 
wmdow in the roof, and scannmg the large beam that crossed 
It All at once he saw the massive timber shake, bend to the 
right, and then resume its place, while he hunself lost his 
balance He knew that this was caused by the shock of an 
earthquake, and he inwardly rejoiced In about five mmutes 
the shock was renewed He could no longer contain himself , 
he exultmgly exclaimed aloud, “ Another, another, great 
God 1 but stronger I ” The earthquake which he felt was 
the same that shook the aty of Lisbon into a heap of nuns 
That he might escape by the destruction of the pnson was 
the sole thought that flashed upon his bram , it never entered 
mto his head that he might be crushed by the falhng pile 

The monotony of Casanova’s existence was now somewhat 
relieved by his havmg a compamon in misfortune The first 
was a youth named Maggionno, who had been valet to a 
count, and was sent hither for havmg gamed the affections of 
his master’s daughter He was an agreeable, honest young 
man, but madly in love , and all his sighs and tears seemed to 
be vented more on his mistress’s accoimt than his own On 
the unlucky lover cormng m, Casanova lent him his own 
mattress to sleep on Lorenzo brought one the next mormng, 
and informed the new pnsoner that a small sum was allowed 
for his support Casanova, however, told the jailer that he 
would share his provisions with Maggionno, and that he 
might keep the money to have masses said weekly for his soul 
Lorenzo was so enchanted by this generosity, that he gave 
the donor leave to walk for half an hour every day up and down 
the gallery Poor Maggionno did not long remain with 
Casanova He was removed to another part of the pnson, 
vhere daylight never entered, its place bemg supphed by an 
oil lamp There he continued five years, at the expiration 
of which penod he was banished for ten 

Casanova was sorry for the loss of his compamon, and for 
a short time his spints were depressed In a few days the 
vacancy was transiently filled up by a less pleasmg character 
The stranger was a thin, stoopmg, shabbily-dressed man of 
about fifty, with a smister expression of countenance He 
feasted at Casanova’s expense on the first day , on the second, 
when Lorenzo asked for money to purchase food, the new- 
comer declared that he had not a single farthing Lorenzo 
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coolly replied, “ Oh, very well ! then you shall have a pound 
and a h^f of ship-biscuit and excellent water ” ; and with 
this humble fare he provided him Seemg that his fellow- 
captive seemed low-spinted, Casanova offered to let him share 
in his repasts, at the same time tellmg him that he was very 
imprudent to come there entirely without money. “ I have 
money,” he replied , “ but one must not let these harpies 
know it ” He was a usurer, and had attempted to defraud 
a nobleman, who had unwardy entrusted him with a con- 
siderable sum He had been cast in a suit for the recovery 
of the deposit, and was to be held m durance till he made 
restitution, and paid the costs After he had been impnsoned 
for four days, he was summoned before the secretary, and m 
his hurry he shpped on Casanova’s shoes instead of lus own 
In about half an hour he returned with a most woebegone 
look, took out of his own shoes two purses contaimng three 
hundred and fifty sequins, and went back to the secretary 
Casanova saw no more of him Stimulated, perhaps, by the 
threat of torture, the usurer had regamed his hberty by partmg 
with his idolised gold Some months elapsed before he was 
succeeded by anomer tenant 

“ On the ist of January 1756,” says Casanova, “ I received 
a new year’s gift Lorenzo brought me a beautiful dressing- 
gown Imed with fox-fur, a silken coverhd quilted with wool, 
and a case of bear-skm to put my feet m , for in proportion 
as my pnson was hot in summer was it cold m wmter At the 
same time he informed me that six sequms monthly were 
placed at my disposal, and that I might buy what books and 
newspapers I pleased He added that this present came from 
my fnend and patron the patncian Bragadmo I begged of 
him some paper and a pencil, and wrote on it, ‘ My thanks for 
the clemency of the tnbunal, and the generosity of Signor 
Bragadmo ’ A person must have been in my situation to be 
able to appreciate the effect this had on me. In the fulness 
of my heart I pardoned my oppressors ; mdeed, I was nearly 
induced to give up all thoughts of escapmg, so pliant is man, 
after misery has bowed him down and degraded him.” 

The feehng of submission to his fate was, however, only 
momentary His mmd was agam mcessantly employed m 
dwellmg upon the subject of his mtended flight. The garruhty 
of the jailer, who had an inordmate love of babbhng, supphed 
him with some particulars relative to the pnson, which ulti- 
mately proved useful But it was from the leave to walk m 
the gallery that he derived the greatest advantage At first 
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which showed that the idea of recovering liberty was so pre- 
dominant as to leave no room for that of danger He was 
standmg m his cell on the ist of November, lookmg up to the 
wmdow m the roof, and scannmg the large beam that crossed 
It All at once he saw the massive timber shake, bend to the 
right, and then resume its place, while he himself lost his 
balance He knew that this was caused by the shock of an 
earthquake, and he mwardly rejoiced In about five mmutes 
the shock was renewed He could no longer contam himself , 
he exultmgly exclaimed aloud, “ Another, another, great 
God ! but stronger I ” The earthquake which he felt was 
the same that shook the aty of Lisbon into a heap of rums 
That he might escape by ^e destruction of the pnson was 
the sole thought that flashed upon his bram , it never entered 
into his head that he might be crushed by the fallmg pile 

The monotony of Casanova’s existence was now somewhat 
reheved by his havmg a compamon m misfortune The first 
was a youth named Maggiormo, who had been valet to a 
count, and was sent hither for havmg gamed the affections of 
his master’s daughter He was an agreeable, honest young 
man, but madly m love , and all his sighs and tears seemed to 
be vented more on his mistress’s account than his own On 
the unlucky lover commg m, Casanova lent him his own 
mattress to sleep on Lorenzo brought one the next mommg, 
and informed the new prisoner that a small sum was allowed 
for his support Casanova, however, told the jailer that he 
would shi-e his provisions with Maggiormo, and that he 
might keep the money to have masses said weekly for his soul 
Lorenzo was so enchanted by this generosity, that he gave 
the donor leave to Avalk for half an hour every day up and down 
the gallery Poor Maggiormo did not long remam with 
Casanova He was removed to another part of the pnson, 
where daylight never entered, its place bemg supphed by an 
oil lamp There he continued five years, at the expiration 
of which penod he was faamshed for ten 

Casanova was sorry for the loss of his companion, and for 
a short time his spints were depressed In a few days the 
vacancy was transiently filled up by a less pleasing character 
The stranger was a thin, stoopmg, shabbily-dressed man of 
about fifty, with a simster expression of countenance He 
feasted at Casanova’s expense on the first day , on the second, 
when Lorenzo asked for money to purchase food, the new- 
comer declared that he had not a single farthmg Lorenzo 
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coolly replied, “ Oh, very well 1 then you shall have a pound 
and a half of ship-biscuit and excellent water ” , and with 
this humble fare he provided him. Seemg that his fellow- 
captive seemed low-spinted, Casanova offered to let him share 
in his repasts, at the same time telhng him that he was very 
imprudent to come there entirely without money. “ I have 
money,” he rephed ; “ but one must not let these harpies 
know It ” He was a usurer, and had attempted to defraud 
a nobleman, who had unwarily entrusted him vnth a con- 
siderable sum He had been cast in a suit for the recovery 
of the deposit, and was to be held m durance till he made 
restitution, and paid the costs. After he had been impnsoned 
for four days, he was summoned before the secretary, and in 
his hurry he slipped on Casanova’s shoes mstead of his own 
In about half an hour he returned with a most woebegone 
look, took out of his own shoes two purses containing three 
hundred and fifty sequms, and went back to the secretary 
Casanova saw no more of him Stimulated, perhaps, by the 
threat of torture, the usurer had regained his hberty by partmg 
with his idohsed gold. Some months elapsed before he was 
succeeded by another tenant 

“ On the I St of January 1756,” says Casanova, “ I received 
a new year’s ^t Lorenzo brought me a beautiful dressing- 
gown Imed with fox-fur, a silken coverhd quilted with wool, 
and a case of bear-skm to put my feet m , for m proportion 
as my prison was hot m summer was it cold m wmter. At the 
same tune he informed me that six sequms monthly were 
placed at my disposal, and that I might buy what books and 
newspapers I pleased. He added that this present came from 
my friend and patron the patrician Bragacmo. I begged of 
him some paper and a pencil, and wrote on it, ‘ My thanks for 
the clemency of the tnbunal, and the generosity of Signor 
Bragadmo.’ A person must have been m my situation to be 
able to appreciate the effect this had on me. In the fulness 
of my heart I pardoned my oppressors ; indeed, I was nearly 
induced to give up all thoughts of escapmg, so phant is man, 
after misery has bowed him down and degraded him.” 

The feehng of submission to his fate was, however, only 
momentary. His mmd was again mcessantly employed m 
dwellmg upon the subject of his intended flight The garrulity 
of the jailer, who had an mordinate love of babbhng, supplied 
him with some particulars relative to the prison, which ulti- 
mately proved useful But it was from the leave to walk m 
the g^ery that he denved the greatest advantage At first 
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the favour was considered valuable only as affording him an 
enlarged space for exercise , but it was not long before he 
began to imagme that he might turn it to better account ' In 
the course of his bnef visits to this spot, he discovered m a 
comer two chests, round which was a quantity of old lumber 
One of the chests was locked ; that which was open contamed 
feathers, paper, and twme, and a piece of what seemed to be 
smooth black marble, about an mch thick, three inches wide, 
and SIX mches long Apparently vnthout having settled what 
use he could make of it, he earned the stone to his cell, and 
hid It under his shirts 

Some time after this, while he was walking, his eyes rested 
on a bolt as thick as a thumb and eighteen mches m length, 
which he had more than once seen among the lumber , and 
the thought suddenly struck him, that it rmght be converted 
into a tool and a weapon He concealed it under his clothes 
and took it to his cell He now exammed more closely the 
supposed piece of marble, and was dehghted to find that it 
was m re^ty a whet-stone Quite uncertain as to what 
purpose he should apply the bolt, but with a vague hope that 
It rmght possibly be of service, Casanova set to work to pomt 
It This was a weansome task. He was nearly in the dark, 
held the stone in his hand because he had no place where he 
could fix It, and for want of oil was obliged to moisten it with 
spittle For fourteen days he worked mcessantly, till his left 
hand became one blister, and his right arm could not be 
moved without difficulty He had, however, succeeded m 
converting the rusty bolt into an octangular stiletto, which 
might have done credit to a swordmaker’s skill When it was 
fimshed, he hid it m the straw of his arm-chair Whether it 
would be employed m comimttmg murder or giving freedom, 
or perhaps both, circumstances alone could decide 

After havmg pondered for five days on what was to be 
done, Casanova decided that to break through the floor of his 
cell was the only plan which afforded a chance of success 
The state cells, m one of which he was immured, were m the 
roof, and were covered with plates of lead three feet square 
and about a line in thickness They occupied the two opposite 
sides, eastern and western, of the building, four on the former 
side and three on the latter The eastern cells were light, 
and would allow a man to stand upnght in them, while the 
others were rendered low and dark by the beams which crossed 
the windows The only access was through the gates of the 
Palace, the Bndge of Sighs, and the galleries, and the secretary 
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kept the key, which was daily returned to him by the jailer, 
after he had attended on the prisoners 

Casanova was aware that under his cell was the secretary’s 
chamber, and that the chamber was open every monung. If 
by the help of the bedclothes he could descend unseen mto it, 
he purposed to hide himself under the table of the tribunal, 
and watch an opportumty to sally forth If, contrary to his 
expectations, he should find a sentmel m the room, he made 
up his mind to kill him. He could not, however, yet begm 
his work, for the cold was so mtense, that when he grasped 
the iron his hands became frozen , and besides, for nmeteen 
hours out of the twenty-four he was in complete darkness, 
the winter fogs at Vemce being so thick, that even in the day- 
time he had not light enough to read by He was therefore 
compelled to postpone till a more favourable season the 
commencement of his operations 

This compulsory delay, and the want of somethmg to 
beguile the laggmg hours, depressed his spirits He agam 
sunk mto despondency A lamp would have made him happy. 
He thought how he could supply the place of one He 
required a lamp, wick, oil, flint and steel, and tinder, and he 
had not one of them all. By dmt of contrivance he soon 
procured a part of them. An earthen pipkm, which he 
managed to conceal, was the lamp , the oil was saved from 
his salad , a wick he formed from cotton taken out of his bed , 
and a buckle m his girdle was converted mto a steel. A flmt, 
matches, and tinder were still defiaent These, too, his 
perseverance obtamed Pretendmg to have a violent tooth- 
ache, he prevailed on Lorenzo to give him a fragment of flmt, 
for the purpose of being steeped m vinegar and apphed to the 
tooth , and to prevent suspicion, he put three pieces of it 
mto vinegar m the presence of Ae jailer. Sulphur he got 
by a sirmlar stratagem He was very opportunely attacked 
by an irritation of die skm, for which the article he stood m 
need of was one of the remedies prescribed. 

But now for the tmder , to contrive a substitute for that 
was the work of three days. It at last occurred to him that 
he had ordered his tailor to stuff his silken vest under the amis 
\vith sponge, to prevent the appearance of stain. The clothes 
lay before him. “ My heart beat,” he says ; “ the tailor 
fnight not have fulfilled my orders , I hesitated between fear 
and hope It only required two steps, and I should be out 
of suspense , but I could not resolve on those two steps At 
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last I advanced to where the clothes lay, and feelmg unworthy 
of such a favour if I should find the sponge there, I fell on 
my knees and prayed fervently Comforted by this, I took 
up the dress and found the sponge I was no sooner in 
possession of it than I poured the oil into the pipkm, set the 
wick in, and the lamp was ready It was no lirae addition to 
the pleasure this luxury afforded me, that I owed it entirely 
to my own mgenuity, and that I had violated one of the 
strictest laws of the pnson I dreaded the approach of mght 
no longer ” 

The pleasure which he derived from this acquisition 
enabled him to bear 'with tolerable patience the necessary 
postponement of his great undertalung Considermg that 
dunng the riotous festivities of the Carnival he would be 
daily liable to have companions sent to him, he resolved not 
to begin his labours till the first Monday in Lent But here 
he was staggered by another obstacle, which he had not 
hitherto taken mto account He had always manifested an 
eagerness to have his room swept, for the purpose of keeping 
down the vermin that annoyed him But if he persisted in 
having this done, the jailer could not fail to discover the 
breach which the prisoner was makmg m the floor He was 
therefore obliged to desire that the sweepmg might be dis- 
continued For about a week Lorenzo humoured the prisoner, 
but he seems at last to have felt an undefined suspicion that 
somethmg wrong was mtended He ordered the cell to be 
swept and the bed removed, and he brought in a light, on 
pretence of ascertaimng whether the work had been thoroughly 
done But his vigilance was thrown away , he was no match 
for the wily captive Next mormng he found Casanova m 
bed, and was greeted with “ I have coughed so violently that 
I have burst a blood-vessel ” Then, holdmg up a hand- 
kerchief which he had stamed by purposely cuttmg his thumb, 
the speaker added, “ See how I have bled 1 Pray, send for a 
physician ! ” A doctor came, prescnbed, listened to his 
complaint agamst the jailer, assented to its justice, and directed 
that the broom should thenceforth be banished 

Having thus secured a clear field for his operations, he 
moved his bed out of the alcove, lighted the lamp, and set 
vigorously to work on the floor with his stiletto The deals 
were sixteen inches broad, and he began to make the hole at 
the point where two of them joined At the outset the chips 
were no bigger than grains of com, but they soon increased 
to respectable splinters After havmg worked for six hours 
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he desistecf, and gathered the chips into a napkin, intending 
to throw them behmd the lumber in the garret When by 
dint of much toil he had penetrated through this plank, he 
found beneath it another of equal thickness, which was suc- 
ceeded by a third Three weeks were consumed m gettmg 
through these multiplied impediments. When he had con- 
quered them, he came to a still more formidable obstacle — 
a sort of pavement, composed of small pieces of marble On 
this his stiletto could make no impression His resourceful 
bram, however, discovered a method of surmountmg this 
difficulty Taking the hmt from a well-known proceedmg 
ascribed to Hannibal, he moistened the mortar with vmegar, 
and softened it so much, that at the end of four days he was 
enabled to remove the pieces of marble There was yet 
another plank to cut through, and as the hole was aheady 
ten mches deep, this part of his task was exceedmgly trouble- 
some and laborious. 

Prone on the ground, quite naked, and streaming with 
perspiration, his lamp standing lighted in the hole, Casanova 
had been workmg at the last plank for three hours of a sultry 
day in June, when he was startled by the ratthng of bolts m 
the anterooms He had barely tune to blow out the lamp, 
push the bed back mto its place, and throw upon it the mattress 
and beddmg, before Lorenzo entered. The jailer brought 
with him a prisoner, and congratulated the tenant of the cell 
on havmg such a companion The new-comer exclaimed, 
“ Where am I ? and where am I to be confined ? What a 
heat, and what a smell ! With whom am I to be imprisoned ? ” 
As soon as the captives could see each other, a mutual recogm- 
tion took place The person whom Lorenzo had installed m 
the ceU was Count Fanarola, an agreeable and honourable 
man of middle age, who was committed for some triflmg 
remarks which he had been so imprudent as to make in a 
public place Casanova, who was well acquamted with the 
count, confided to him the secret of his project, and was 
encouraged to persevere. Fanarola was liberated m the course 
of a few days 

Left once more alone, Casanova resumed his toilsome 
occupation It was protracted by a circumstance wluch he 
had feared might happen, but was unable to prevent When 
he had made a small perforation in the last plank, he found 
that the room beneath was, as he had supposed, ^e secretary’s , 
but he found also that he had made his aperture just over a 
large cross-beam, which would hmder his descent He was 
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therefore obliged to widen the hole on the other side, so as to 
keep clear of this impediment In the meantime he carefully 
stopped up the small perforation with bread, that the light of 
his lamp might not be perceived It was not till the 23rd 
of August 1756 that he brought his labour to a close All 
was ready for breaking through , but he determined to post- 
pone his escape till the 27th, the day after that being St 
Augustine’s day, when he knew that the great council met, 
and that in consequence there would be no person m the 
Bussola, which adjoined the chamber through which he must 
pass 


Though the delay was dictated by prudence, Casanova 
had reason to repent of it. “ On the 25th of August an event 
happened,” says he, “ which even now makes me shudder 
at me recollection of it. I heard the bolts drawn, and a 


death-hke fear seized me , the beatmg of my heart shook 
my body, and I threw myself almost famtmg mto my arm- 
chair Lorenzo, still m the garret, said to me through the 
gratmg m a tone of pleasure, ‘ I wish you joy of the news I 
bnng° 

‘^I imagined he had brought me my freedom, and I saw 
myself lost , the hole I had made would effectually debar me 
from liberty Lorenzo entered, and desired me to follow 


him I offered to dress myself, but he said it was unnecessary, 
as he was only going to remove me from this detestable cell 
to another quite new and well-lighted, with two wmdows, 
from which I could overlook half Venice, and could stand 


upnght m I was nearly beside myself I asked for some 
vinegar, and begged him to thank the secretary, but to entreat 
him to leave me where I was Lorenzo asked me if I were 


mad to refuse to exchange a hell for a paradise , and offermg 
his arm to aid me, desired my bed, books, etc , to be brought 
after Seemg it was in vain to oppose any longer, I rose and 
left my cage, and with some small satisfaction heard him 
order my chair to be brought with me , for in the straw of 
that was my stiletto hidden Would it had been possible for 
my toilsome work in the floor to have accompanied me also I 
“ Leaning on the shoulder of Lorenzo, who tned by 
laughing to enliven me, I passed through two long galleries, 
then over three steps into a large, light hall, and passed through 
a door at the left end of it mto a corndor twelve feet long and 
two broad The two grated wmdows m it presented to the 
eye a wide extensive view of a great part of the town , but I 
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was not m a situation fp rejoice at the prospect. The door of 
my destmed pnson was in the comer of this corridor, and 
the gratmg of it was opposite to one of the wmdows that 
lighted the passage, so that the prisoner could not only enjoy 
a great part of the prospect, but also feel the refreshment 
which the cool air of the open window afforded him — a balsam 
for any creature m that season of the year , but I could not 
think of all this at that moment, as the reader may easily 
conceive. Lorenzo left me and my chair, into which I threw 
myself, and he told me he would go for my bed ” 

Casanova remamed motionless in his chair, as though he 
were petrified. His mind was agitated by a variety of feelmgs, 
m which disappomtment and alarm were predommant He 
had not only to lament that his hopes were bhghted on the 
very eve of their bemg realised, but he had reason to fear 
that his pumshment would be much increased. Clemency 
to state crunmals was not an attribute of the Venetian govern- 
ment He already seemed to himself to be condemned to 
dwell for life in the dark and silent dungeons called the toelh, 
where, far beneath the level of the waves, the victim pined 
away existence amidst swarms of vermm, oozmg waters, and 
noisome exhalations At last, however, by a powerful mental 
effort, he m some measure recovered his composure. 

Shortly after his removal, two under-jailers brought his 
bed, and went back for the remainder of his thmgs They 
did not return ; and for more than two hours he was kept in 
suspense At length hurried footsteps and words of wrath 
were heard in the passage, and Lorenzo rushed mto the 
apartment, hot with rage, and pounng forth a torrent of 
imprecations and blasphemies. He demanded the axe with 
winch the hole had been made, the name of the faithless 
servant who had furnished it, and ordered his prisoner to be 
searched. Casanova, who knew his man, met mm with scorn 
and defiance. The captive, the bed, and the mattress were 
examined, but nothing was found ; luckily the under side of 
the arm-chair, mto which the stiletto was thrust, was not 
looked into. “ So you won’t tell me where the tools are that 
you used to cut through the floor ? ” said Lorenzo. “ I’ll 
see if you'll confess to others.” Casanova answered with 
provoking coolness, “ If it be true that I have cut through the 
floor, I shall say that I had the tools from yourself, and that 
I have given them back to you.” This was too much for the 
jailer to bear ; he began literally to howl, ran his head agamst 
the wall, stamped and danced like a madman, and toally 
F.A.H.E. TT 
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darted from the room The threat which Casanova had throivn 
out produced the effect which he probably expected from it 
Lorenzo had the hole secretly filled up, and took special care 
to say nothmg about it to his suspicious and vmdictive masters 

On quittmg the cell, Lorenzo closed all the wmdows, so 
as to prevent the pnsoner from mhahng a smgle breath of 
fresh air The place was like an oven, and to sleep was 
rendered impossible As he durst not report to his supenors 
the offence which had been committed, the jailer seems to 
have determmed to revenge himself by makmg the culprit as 
uncomfortable as he could In the mormng sour wine, 
stinking water, tainted meat, and hard bread were brought 
to Casanova , and when he requested that the wmdow might 
be opened, no answer was vouchsafed The walls and the 
floor were exammed with an iron bar by an under-keeper , 
and as the inmate had formerly objected to sweepmg, his cell 
was left undisturbed by a broom The heat mcreased to 
such a degree, that Casanova began to think he should be 
suffocated , the perspiration dropped from him so profusely 
that he could not read or walk about , and he could neither 
eat nor drmk of the disgusting food with which he was supplied 
The same fare was furnished on the second day, and the same 
silence mamtained by the mahcious jailer The pnsoner 
grew furious, and determmed that he would stab his tormentor 
on the following day , but prudence, or a better feelmg, 
induced him to relmquish his purpose, and he contented 
himself wth assuring Lorenzo, ffiat as soon as he regained 
his liberty he would certamly throttle him. 

For a whole week Lorenzo kept up this system of annoy- 
ance On the eighth day Casanova, m the presence of the 
under-tumkeys, impenously demanded the monthly account, 
and called him a cheat This demand seems to have awakened 
the jailer to a sense of his own mterest If he persisted in 
playing the tyrant, it was to be feared that no more sequms 
would be forthcoming for masses His avance got the better 
of his spleen, and he became tractable A favourable oppor- 
tumty for makmg his peace occurred at the moment Braga- 
dmo sent to the prisoner a basket of lemons, which gift, with 
a chicken and a bottle of excellent water, Imrenzo presented 
to Casanova along with the account, ordenng at the same 
time the wmdows to be opened Conciliated by this un- 
expected change, Casanova desired that the balance of the 
account might be given to Lorenzo’s wife, with the exception 
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of a sequin, which was to be divided among his underlings 
When they were alone he said calmly, “ You have told me 
tliat you are indebted to me for the tools you made the great 
openmg in the floor of your cell with ; I am not, therefore, 
curious to know anything more of that , but who gave you 
the lamp ? ” “ You yourself,” was the reply , “ you gave 
me oil, flint, and sulphur , the rest I had already.” “ That 
is true ; can j^ou as easily prove that I helped you to the tools 
to break through the floor ? ” “ Just as easily , I got every- 
thmg from you.” ” Grant me patience 1 what do I hear ? 
Did I give you an axe ? ” “I will confess all , but the 
secretary must be present ” “ I will ask no' further, but 
believe you Be silent, and remember I am a poor man, 
and have a family ” He left the cell, holding his hands to 
his face 

Though Lorenzo was obliged to be silent with respect to 
Casanova’s attempt, he adopted precautions to prevent another 
from being made Every day nne of the attendants searched 
the floor and walls of the apartment with an iron bar But 
the prisoner laughed at this useless care It -was neither 
through the walls nor the floor that he was planmng to escape 
He well knew that in those quarters nothmg could be done 
His new scheme was to find the means of opemng a correspond- 
ence with the pnsoner over his head, whom he would furnish 
with the stiletto, for the purpose of makmg an aperture, 
through which he himself might ascend mto the upper cell. 
On reachmg that cell, Casanova purposed to break another 
hole m the ceiling, get out upon the roof with his fellow- 
labourer, and either find some outlet, or let themselves down 
by the help of their hnen and bedclothes 

It IS obvious that the success of such a project was so 
extremely doubtful, that it seemed to be the height of absurdity 
to reckon upon it At the very outset, the commencmg and 
carrying on an intercourse with the pnsoner above-stairs, 
appeared to present an almost insuperable difficulty If that 
were surmounted, there was the chance that his confederate 
might be cowardly or treacherous, there was the hourly nsk 
that their operations would be detected, and there was the 
danger which they must encounter in effectmg their descent 
from the lofty summit of the pnson. But the longing to 
recover freedom can inspire the captive with hope, though 
hope be lost The first obstacle was unconsciously removed 
by Lorenzo himself. That worthy had an insatiable love of 
gold, and could not bear to see the money of the prisoners 
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pass into any other pockets than his own Casanova satmcally 
describes hun, as being one who would have sold St Mark 
himself for a dollar The prisoner havmg desired him to 
purchase the works of Maffei, the jailer suggested that the 
expense might be saved by borrowmg books from another 
captive, and lendmg his own in return This suggestion 
was readily adopted by Casanova, who hoped that it might 
lead to a correspondence, which would forward his design 
A volume of Wolff’s wntmg was brought to him, m which 
he found a sheet of paper, contaming a paraphrase m verse 
of a sentence from Seneca He had neither pen nor pencil, 
but he nevertheless contnved to write some verses on the 
same paper, and a catalogue of his books on the last leaf of 
the volume The nail of his httle finger, shaped mto a sort 
of pen, and some mulberry juice, were the matenals which 
he employed 

An answer, m the Latm language, came on the morrow 
with the second volume The writer, who was the inhabitant 
of the cell above Casanova’s, stated himself to be a monk, by 
name Manno Balbi, and of a noble Venetian family , Count 
Andreas Asqumo, of Udma, was his fellow-pnsoner Both 
of them offered the use of their books In reply, Casanova 
gave an account of himself, which drew forth a second epistle 
from the monk In the next book was a letter of sixteen 
pages, and at the back of the volume, paper, pen, and pencil 
These mvaluable articles the two prisoners had procured by 
bnbmg Nicolo, the under-keeper who attended on them 

Balbi, who had learned from Nicolo the particulars of the 
recent attempt to escape, was eager to know what were 
Casanova’s present plans At first Casanova hesitated to 
trust him, havmg conceived an unfavourable opmion of his 
character ; but considenng that he could not do without his 
assistance, he finally resolved to confide m him The monk 
made some objections to the feasibihty of the plan, which, 
however, were soon overruled That Balbi might perforate 
the floor, it was necessary for him to have the stiletto ; and 
Casanova was puzzled how to convey it to him He at last 
hit upon a method He directed Lorenzo to procure a large 
folio edition of a work which he specified, and wmch he thougm 
would allow of the stiletto bemg concealed in the hollow, 
between the bmding and the leather back Unluckily the 
stiletto proved to be two mches longer than the volume, and 
Casanova was obhged to task his mgenuity to find a remedy 
for this defect. 
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“ I told Lorenzo,” he says, “ that I was desirous of cele- 
brating Michaelmas day with two great plates of macaroni, 
dressed with butter and Parmesan cheese, and that I wished 
to give one to the prisoner who had lent me his books He 
answered that the same prisoner had expressed a wish to 
borrow my great book I told him I would send it %vith the 
macarom, and ordered him to procure me the largest dish he 
could ; I would myself fill it. While Lorenzo went for the 
dish, I wrapped up the hilt in paper, and stuck it behmd the 
bindmg I was convinced that if I put a large dish of macarom 
on the top of the book, Lorenzo’s attention would be so 
occupied m carrying that safely, that he never would perceive 
the end of the iron projectmg I mformed Balbi of this, 
and charged him to be particularly cautious to take the dish 
and book together On Michaelmas day Lorenzo came with 
a great pan, m which the macaroni was stewed I immediately 
added die butter, and poured it into both dishes, fillmg them 
up with CTated Parmesan cheese ; the dish for the monk I 
filled to the bnm, and the macaroni swam m butter I put 
the dish upon the volume, which was half as broad m diameter 
as the book was long, and gave them to Lorenzo, with the 
back of the book turned towards him, telhng him to stretch 
out his arms, and to go slowly, that tlie butter might not run 
over the book I observed him steadily *, he could not turn 
his eyes away from the butter, which he feared to spill He 
proposed to take the dish first, and then return for the book, 
but I told him by so doing my present would lose half its 
value , he consented to take both at last, observing that it 
would not be his fault if the butter ran over 1 followed him 
with my eyes as far as I could, and soon heard Balbi cough 
three times, the concerted signal of the success of my 
stratagem ” 

Balbi now set to work with the stiletto. Though he was 
young and strong, he did not labour with the same spirit 
which had been displayed by Casanova, to whom he often 
wrote complammg of the toil that he had to encounter, and 
expressmg his fears that it would be unavailmg As, however, 
the floor presented but comparatively few obstacles, he had 
advanced so far by the middle of October, that only the last 
plank remamed to be cut through To push m the ceiling 
was all that would then be requisite to open a passage, and 
this, of course, was not to be done till the moment arrived 
for their flight But while Casanova was exultmg in the idea 
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of Speedily regaining his liberty, a formidable impediment 
was thrown m his way He heard the outer door open, and 
mstantly made the preconcerted signal to Balbi to stop working. 
Lorenzo entered, accompamed by two of his underlings and 
a pnsoner, and apologised for bemg obliged to brmg him a 
scoundrel as a compamon The person he thus descnbed 
was a very ill-lookmg, small, than man, apparently between 
thirty and forty, weanng a shabby dress and a round black 
wig After having ordered a mattress for the newcomer, 
and informed him that tenpence a day was allowed for his 
support, the jailer took his leave 

The name of Casanova’s unwelcome comrade was Sorodaa 
He was a common informer, and a spy of the worst class, who 
was sent to pnson for havmg deceived the council by false 
information, whde at the same time he had betrayed his own 
cousm He was intensely superstitious, his only vulnerable 
spot, and upon this Casanova worked To wait till he was 
removed would have been to relmquish all hope of escape 
The last night of October was fixed for the completion of the 
enterprise, as the inquisitors and their secretary annually 
visited some villages on the mainland on the ist of November , 
» and Lorenzo, taking advantage of their absence, usually made 
himself so merry, that he did not nse tdl late the next mommg 
to visit his prisoners Casanova persuaded the wretched spy 
that the Holy Virgin would send an angel to release him, 
through an aperture in the ceilmg, in the space of five or six 
days, and so Aoroughly did the dupe fall into the trap prepared 
for him, that Balbi was enabled to pursue his labours undis- 
turbed tdl the 31st, when all was ready 

The inquisitors and their secretary had set out for the 
mamland Lorenzo had supplied the wants of the captives, 
and was prepanng for his carousal, and the field was thus 
left clear for Casanova’s operations As the clock struck 
twelve, Balbi began his final attack on the floor , and m a few 
minutes a piece of the last plank and the ceilmg fell m, and 
was speedily followed by the worker himself Casanova now 
took the stiletto, and leaving the monk with his companion, 
he hnnself passed mto the upper ceil to reconnoitre At 
first sight he perceived that Count Asqumo was not a man 
fitted for making perdous exertions On bemg told how the 
escape was to be effected, the count, who was seventy years 
of age, replied that he had no wmgs, without which it would 
be impossible to descend from the roof He candidly owned 
that he had not courage enough to face the peril which must 
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be encountered, and would therefore stay where he was, 
and pray for those who had more strength and fewer 
fears 

Casanova now exammed the roof, and found it break so 
easily, that he doubted not of being able to make a practicable 
breach m less than an hour. Returning to his own cell, he 
cut up clothes, napkins, and sheets, and converted them all 
into a hundred feet of rope, the pieces of which he took special 
' care to noose together m the firmest manner He then packed 
up his clothes, his silk mantle, and some linen. The whole 
party then removed to the cell of the count Desirmg Balbi 
to get ready his package, Casanova set to work to enlarge the 
opening in the roof On looking out, he became aware that 
the light of the moon and the fineness of the mght would not 
allow of their entermg upon their enterprise till a later hour. 
St Mark’s Place was full of people, some of whom could 
scarcely fail to see them scrambling about the roof In three 
hours the moon would set, and they could then proceed As 
money was an mdispensable article, the loan of fifty sequms 
was requested from the count, who, however, would only 
lend them two, with which they were compelled to remain 
satisfied The spy would not make the attempt to escape 
with them , his courage failed him, and Casanova gladly 
left him behmd The moon had now sunk below the honzon, 
and It was time to depart But here we will give Casanova’s 
own words. 

“ I placed on Balbi’s shoulder the bundle of cord, and 
on the other his packet, and loaded myself m the same 
manner We then dressed m our vest only, and with our 
hats on our heads, looked through the openmg I had 
made I went first Notwithstanding the mist, every 
" object was visible enough Kneeling and creeping, I 
thrust my weapon between the joints of the lead plates ; 
holding with one hand by that, and with the other by the 
plank on which the lead plate had lam, which I had 
removed, I raised myself on the roof Balbi, in following 
me, grasped my band behind, so I resembled a beast of 
burden, which must draw as well as carry , m this manner 
I had to ascend a steep and slippery roof side When 
we were half-way up this dangerous place, Balbi desired 
me to stop a moment, for that one of his bundles had 
fallen ofi^, and had probably only rolled down to the 
gutter My first thought was to give him a push that 
•would send hun after it, but Heaven enabled me to contam 
myself ; the punishment would have fallen upon me as 
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well as him, for without his help I could do nothmg. I 
asked if the bundle was gone ; and when I heard that it 
contained his black gown, two shirts, and a manuscnpt, 
I consoled him for its loss , he sigh^ and followed me, 
still holdmg by my clothes 

“ After I had climbed over about sixteen lead plates, I 
reached the ndge of the roof , I set myself astnde on it, 
and the monk imitated me Our backs were turned 
towards the island of St Georgio Maggiore, and two 
hundred steps before us was the cupola of St Mark’s, a 
part of the ducal palace, wherem the chapel of the Doge 
is more magnificent than any king’s Here we took off 
our bundles He placed his ropes between his legs , 
but on laying his hat upon them, it rolled down the roof 
and fell into the canal He looked on this as a bad 
omen, and complamed that he had now lost hat, gown, 
shirts, and manuscnpt , but I remarked to him mat it 
was fortunate the hat had fallen to the nght and not to 
the left, for otherwise it would have alarmed the sentinel 
m the arsenal 

" After looking about me a httle, I bid the monk 
remam qmte still here tdl my return, and climbed along 
the roof, my dagger m my hand I crept m this manner 
for an hour, trying to find a place to which I might 
fasten my rope to enable me to descend , but all the places 
I looked down into were enclosed ones, and there were 
msuperable difficulties in getting to the canonica on the 
other side of the churdi , yet everythmg must be 
attempted, and I must hazard it without allowing myself 
to think too long on the danger But about two-thirds 
of the way down the side of the roof I observed a dormer 
window, which probably led to some passage, leading 
to the dwelling-places not withm the hmits of the pnsons, 
and I thought I should find some of the doors gomg 
out of It open at daybreak If any one should meet us, 
and take us for state prisoners, he would find, I deter- 
mined, some difficulty m detammg us With this con- 
sideration, with one leg stretched out towards the window, 

I let myself gently slide down till I reached the httle roof 
of It that ran parallel to the great one, and set myself 
upon It I then leaned over, and by feeling discovered it 
to be a window, with small round panes of glass cased 
m lead, behind a ^ting To penetrate this required a 
file, and I had only my stiletto Bitterly disajyiointed, 
and m great embarrassment, I seemed mcapable of commg 
to a determination, when the clock of St. Mark’s striking 
midmght awakened my faintmg resolution I remembered 
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that this soiind announced the beginning of All Saints’ 
Day : when nusfortune dnves a strong mind to devotion, 
there is always a httle superstition mingled with it , that 
bell aroused me to action, and promised me victory. 
Lying on my stomach, and stretchmg over, I struck 
violently agamst the grating with my dagger m the hop 
of forcing It m In a quarter of an hour four of the 
wooden squares were broken, and my hand grasped the 
wood-work , the panes of glass were speedily demohshed, 
for I heeded not the cutting of my hand 

“ I now returned to the top of the roof, and crept 
back to my compamon I found him in a dreadful 
rage, cursmg me ror having left him two hours , he at 
last thought I must have fallen over, and was about to 
return to his pnson. He asked me what were my inten- 
tions ‘ You will soon see,* I said ; and packing our 
bundles on our necks, I bid him follow me When we 
reached the roof of the wmdow, I explamed to him what 
I had done, and what I mtended to do I asked his 
advice as to the best mode of getting in at it It would 
be easy for the first man, as the second would hold the 
rope ; but what would this last one do ? In leaping 
down from the wmdow to the floor he nught break a 
leg ; for we knew nothing of the space between The 
mo^ mstantly proposed I should let him down first, and 
afterwards think how I should get m myself I was 
sufficiently master of myself to conceal my indignation 
at this proposal, and to proceed to execute his wish I 
tied a rope round my compamon, and sitting astnde 
of the wmdow roof, let him down to the wmdow, telling 
him to rest on his elbows on the roof, and to put his feet 
through the hole I had made I then lay down again on 
the roof, and told him to be satisfied that I would hold the 
rope fast, 

“ Balbi came safely down upon the floor, untied himself, 
and I drew the rope back to me ; but m domg this I found 
that the space from the window to the floor was ten times 
my arm’s length ; it was impossible, therefore, to jump 
this Balbi called to me to throw the rope to him, but I 
to6k care not to foUow his absurd and selfish counsel I 
now determmed on returning to the great roof, where 
I discovered a cupola at a place I had not yet been , it 
brought me to a stage laid with lead plates, and which 
had a trap-door covered with two folding shutters I 
found here a tub full of fresh hme, building tools, and 
a tolerably long ladder; the latter, of course, attracted 
my particular attention. I tied my rope round one of 
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death I should have welcomed it; the feelmg was m- 
descnbable At the third hour the noise of the monk 
awoke me , he said my sleepmg at such a time and place 
was incomprehensible , but Nature had overcome me I, 
however, gamed a little strenrth by my rest 

“ I said as I arose that this was no pnson, and that 
there must therefore be an e\it somewhere I searched 
till I found the large iron door, and opposite to it was 
a smaller one with a keyhole , I put my stiletto into it, 
and exclaimed, * Heaven grant it may not be a cup- 
board < ’ After some efforts the lock yielded, and we 
entered a small room’ m which was a table with a key 
upon It ; I tned it , it opened, and I found myself in 
cupboards filled with papers, it being the archive- 
chamber We ascended some steps, and passing through 
a glass door, entered the chancery of the Doge I now 
knew where I was, and as m lettmg ourselves down we 
might get into a labynnth of small courts, I seized an 
instrument with which the parchments are pierced to 
affix the seals This tool I bid Balbi stick into the chink 
in the door, which I made with my bolt, and worked it 
about on all sides, not carmg for the noise, till I had 
made a tolerable hole , but the prejectmg splmters 
threatened to tear our skin and clothes, and it was five 
feet from the floor to the openmg ; for I had chosen the 
place where the planks were thinnest I drew a chair to it, 
and the monk got on it ; he stuck his arms and head 
through the opemng, and I pushed the rest of him 
through into the chamber, the darkness of which did 
not alarm me I knew where we were, and threw my 
bundle through to him, but left the rope behind. I had 
no one to. aid me, on which account I placed a chair on 
the top of two others, and got through the aperture as 
far as my loms ; when I desired Balbi to pull me through 
with all his force, regardless of the pain the laceration of 
flesh gave me We hastened down two flights of steps, 
and arnved at the passage leading to the royal stairs as 
they are called , but these, wide as a town gate, were, as 
well as those beyond, shut wnth four wide doors ; to 
force these would have required a petard 

I sat down by Balbi, calm and collected, and told 
him that my work was done, and that heaven and fortune 
would achieve the rest for us ‘ To-day,’ I continued, 

‘ IB all Samts’ Day, and to-morrow All Souls’, and it is 
not likely anybody should come here ; if any one should 
come to open the doors, I will rescue myself; and do you 
follow me ; if none com^ I will remam here and die of 
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hunger, for I can do no more ’ Balbi’s rage and despera- 
tion knew no bounds , but I kept my temper, and began 
to dress myself completely If Balbi looked like a 
peasant, his dress at least was not in shreds and bloody 
like nune I drew off my stocbngs, and found on each 
foot large wounds, for which I was indebted to the gutter 
and lead plates , I tore my handkerchief, and fastened 
the bandages with thread which I had about me I put 
on my silk dress, which was ill-assorted with the weather, 
arranged my hair, and put on a shirt with lace ruffles, and 
silk stockings, and tossed my old clothes into a chair 
I now had die appearance of a rake I threw my hand- 
some cloak on the monk’s shoulders, and the fellow 
looked as if he had stolen it I now approached a window, 
and, as I learned some two years afterwards m Pans, 
some loiterer below, who saw me, mformed the keeper 
of the palace of it, who, feanng that he had locked some 
one in by mistake, came to release us I heard the noise 
of steps commg up the stairs, and looking through a 
chink, saw only one man, with some keys m his hand 
I commanded Balbi to observe the strictest silence, and 
hiding my stiletto under my clothes, placed myself close 
to the door, so that I needed only one step to reach the 
stairs The door was opened, and the old man was so 
astonished at my appearance, that I was able silently and 
quickly to pass by him, the monk following me Assuming 
then a sedate pace, I took the direction to the great stair- 
case Balbi want^ to go to the church to the nght, for 
the sake of the sanctuary, forgettmg that in Venice there 
was no sanctuary against state cnmes and capital offences , 
but at last he followed me 

“ I did not expect security in Venice. I knew I could 
not be safe till I had passed the frontiers , I stood now 
before the royal door of the ducal palace , but without 
looking at any one, which was the best way to avoid being 
looked at, I crossed the Piazzetta, and reaching the canal, 
entered the first gondola I found there I cast a look 
behind us, and saw no gondola in pursuit of us I rejoiced 
m the fine day, which was as glorious as could be wished, 
shining with the first rays of an mcomparable sunshine 
Reflecting on the dangers of the past, on the place where 
I had spent the precedmg day, and on all the fortunately- 
concumng events which had so favoured me, gratitude 
filled mj soul, and I raised in silence my thanks for the 
mercy of God Overcome by the vanety of emotions, 

I burst into tears, which relieved my heart from the 
oppression of a joy that seemed ready to burst it ” 
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Such is the record of one of the most remarkable escapes 
from prison ever attempted. But although out of prison, 
Casanova was not free from danger, and many days, spent 
m weary wandermgs and hairbreadth escapes from recapture, 
elapsed ere he successfully gamed the Venetian frontier, and 
with a joyful heart crossed the border-hne and found himself 
m safety. 



ON TRIAL FOR MURDER 


By 

H SPICER 


A YOUNG undergraduate of Cambridge, Mr D , had 

been reading, during the long vacation, at the quiet 
little town or Exmouth — at which place, as many readers 
are aware, the nver Exe is crossed by a ferry, commumcatmg 
ttnth the Starcross Station on the Great Western Railway 
For this purpose a boat remams in constant attendance from 
dawn to dusk 

One night, between twelve and one o’clock, the young 
man suddenly awoke with the impression of having been 
addressed by an imperative voice saying, with such distinctness 
that the last word still rang upon his ear 
“ Go down to the ferry ’ 

Thmkmg it an ordinary dream, he composed himself 
again to sleep, when the second time the command was 
repeated, with this addition 
“ The boatman waits ” 


There was something m this second voice which, it seemed 
to the young man’s mmd, impossible to disregard He did, 
however, combat the inchnation, and sat up m bed for some 
minutes, wide-awake, reasoning with himself on what he 
tned to consider the absurdity of nsing m the dead of night, 
at the biddmg of an imaginary voice, to go to a ferry where 
no boat would be found (the ferryman resided at Stocross), 
upon an errand of which he loiew nothing His efforts to 
dismiss the idea were, however, unsuccessful He felt, 
at all events, that sleep was impossible Then, at the worst. 
It was but a walk to the ferry' and back, and none but himself 
need be aware of that httle excursion Finally, he sprang 
from the bed, dressed rapidly, not to leave time for more 
useless self-argument, and set off 
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He had not reached the ferry when, to his astonishment, 
the boatman’s harsh voice was heard through the darkness, 
haihng him impatiently “ Well, you’ve kept me waiting 
long enough to-mght, I think I’ve stopped mgh an hour for 
you ” 

The ferryman had, it appeared, received his summons 
also, but did not attnbute it to any unusual source Finding 
no passenger waiting on his owm side of the nver, he probably 
concluded he had been hailed by a passing boat, and directed 
to go over 

By the time Mr D had arrived on the Starcross side, 

a further idea or impulse, which seemed to have its ongm 
m the former, had gamed possession of his imnd “ Exeter ! ” 
“ Exeter ! ” “ Exeter 1 ” was the word that kept contmually 
reverberating, as it were, in his mental ear, hke a summoning 
bell His impression now was that at Exeter would be fulfilled 
the purpose, whatever it might prove to be, of this strange 
nocturnal expedition To Exeter he accordmgly proceeded 
by the first opportumty, and, it bemg only eight or ten miles, 
reached that good city about dawn 

Now, for the first time, he felt at a loss All impulse 
or impression had departed Wandering aimlessly about the 
streets, he blamed himself for the readiness with which he 
had yielded to what he now regarded as an idle fancy, and 
only comforted himself with the idea that at an early hour 
none of his acquamtances were likely to be abroad to question 

him as to his untimely visit Mr D resolved to return 

home by the next tram , but, meanwhile, the shops and 
houses began to open, and passing an hotel the young gentleman 
thought he could scarcely do better than while away the hour 
that must necessarily mtervene by ordenng some breakfast 

The waiter was very slow m bnngmg the repast, but when 
at length he did, he apologised for the delay on the plea that 
the assizes, then proceedmg, had filled the house to over- 
flowing 

Mr D had heard nothing of the assizes, and took 

httle mterest m the subject Seemg, however, that the waiter 
regarded it as an event of considerable importance, he good- 
humouredly encouraged him to contmue the theme, and was 
rewarded with a very amusmg history of such cases as had 
been already disposed of, as well as wth the waiter’s own 
we\TO concerning those yet remaimng to be tned Upon the 

whole, the man s volubihty ended by inspiring young D 

vath a portion of his otvn .interest m the matter, and, accord- 
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ingly, instead of returning to Exmouth by the next train, he 
strolled about until the court opened, and then took his place 
'among the spectators 

The case just commencmg seemed to cause unusual 
exatement The prisoner at the bar, who was m the dress 
of a carpenter, was arraigned on a capital charge The cham 
of evidence against him, though circumstantial, was complete, 
and conviction seemed mevitable There was, m fact, no 
opemng for a defence, unless the prisoner were m a position 
to prove the witnesses, one and all, mistaken m their identity, 
and estabhsh an ahbt 

When asked what he had to say, he quietly replied 
“It 13 impossible that I could have committed this crime, 
because on the day and at the hour it took place, I was sent 

to mend the sash-lme of a wmdow at Mr G ’s house at M 

There is one gentleman,” he added, after a pause, “ who 
could prove that I vras there, but I don’t know who he is, 
nor where to have looked for him Yes, I know he could 
prove my innocence, for a particular reason that would 
remind him of me , but there, I can’t help it, the laird’s 
will be done,” and the poor fellow, with a sigh, appeared to 
resign himself to his fate 

All the time Mr. D had been hstenmg with profound 

attention to the progress of the tnal, and when the prisoner 
concluded his sad and hopeless address, he stared and looked 
earnestly at him As his eyes dwelt upon the gloomy, toil- 
worn face — one by one, link by link — a cham of circumstances, 
tnvial enough at the time, but now important as beanng upon 
the hberty, if not the very life, of a fellow-creature, came 
back to his remembrance He had gone, some months liefore, 

to pay an early visit to M The latter was from home, 

but, wishmg particularly to see him, D had decided to 

await his return, and, for that purpose, had gone up to his 
fnend’s hbrary, meamng to beguile the mterval with a book 
Here, however, he found a carpenter making some repairs 
about the window, and, m place of reading, he stood for some 
minutes watching the man, and conversmg with him about 
his work While domg so, somethmg was said that he was 
desirous of noting down, and he took out his memorandum 
book for that purpose, but found that he had lost his pencil, 
jihen the carpenter, observmg his difficulty, handed him 
his own (a short, brown, stumpy article, with square sides), 

saying that if he might make so bold, Mr D was welcome 

to It " 
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All this came back to jthe young man’s mind as clearly 
as if it had occurred the day before Hastily tummg to his 
pocket-book, he there found the very entry he had made, 
date included, written m the thick but faint hnes produced 
by the carpenter’s pencil. He mstantly made known to the 
court his wish to be exammed on the man’s behalf and, being 
sworn, deposed to the above facts, clearly identifying the 
prisoner, as well as the pencil, which the man produced from 
his pocket. The jury was satisfied, and returned a verdict of 
acquittal. 



A SOUTH AMERICAN 
REBELLION 


Bj 

CAPTAIN JAMES H FREEBODY 

Captain Freebody was an engineer constructing bridges in 
Venezuela shortly after the war, when the country was disturbed 
by the usual accounts of revolution He went calmly on with hts 
work until one day a fellow constructor. Captain Ditchley, dis- 
appeared, and his peons — native workers — said he had been 
captured by rebels Three weeks later, he reappeared, and this is 
the story he told to Captain Freebody 


M y task was nearly finished I stood surveying with 
pnde the work of many months — a fine new steel 
bridge carrying a road across the railway , not, maybe, 
what you would cdl a bndge It was towards evemng, and 
the peons were laymg down tools Then we pncked up our 
ears A crashing could be heard m the undergrowth A 
sweatmg peon burst from the forest on the other side of the 
track He was gabblmg, terror-stncken, and mcoherent I 
tried to catch what he was saying , his patois was beyond me 
But my peons understood They left then tools, and scuttled 
In a minute I was alone 


The press-gang 1 I thought, and I packed up my few 
belongings and mounted my petrol scooter 

Then, suddenly, from the forest came a dozen men They 
came out stealthily, as if on the look-out for an attack They 
saw me One of them, evidently leader of the patrol, pulled 
out a revolver Levelling it at me, he covered me while the 
party advanced They were aU rough-looking fellows with big 
sombreros, their black hair escapmg from under their hats , the 
leader, however, wore a blue umform, much tattered and very 
dirty , he looked a man of some distinction, and, when he 
addressed an odd remark to the patrol, he spoke good Castilian 
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The party stood immobile, I in the midst. The leader 
stationed himself at my side, still fingenng his revolver The 
others remained as if on guard, rifles at their sides 

A rustle in the undergro\vth brought the patrol to a state 
of military tension From the forest came a tall man dressed 
in rough khaki trousers and a khaki uniform, with a big 
sombrero He wore tivo bandoliers, and earned a pair of 
holsters He was swarthy, hook-nosed, and had a jutting chm. 
A Spanish Jew obviously. Three other men accompamed 
him ; one was a small wizened man with pinched cheeks 
He might have been any age from twenty to fifty. A large, 
red-faced, stout fellow was sweating, his chin seeming to be 
, about to burst his chm-strap The fourth of the group was 
lean and dyspeptic-looking, very brown and haggard, with the 
remnants of greying side-whiskers, and an atrocious squmt 
As this party or four crossed the bndge, men poured out 
from the forest and gathered m a mob, behind the staff, for 
so I judged them There must have been three hundred of 
the spldiers, all rough fellows, in ordinary costume, mth 
bandoliers and guns 

The Spamsh Jew was obviously the captain of this band 
He walked across to the patrol He spoke the Castilian — a 
tongue I could manage fairly easily He spoke to the leader 
of ^e patrol 

“ mo’s this ? ” 

"Don’t know, sir, I think he’s an overseer from the oil camp ” 
The leader turned on me 
“ What’s your business ? ” 

“ I am employed at the oil-field yonder ” 

" What are you doifig here ? ” 

r pointed to the heaps of rubble, piled at either end of the 
bndge 

“ I have been supenntending the building of the bridge ” 
" Where are your workmen ? ” 

“ A man brought news of your coming The workmen 
cleared out I should have done the same, but I couldn’t 
understand what he said ” 

The leader considered Then he said . 

" You know who I am ? ” 

“ No ” 

“ I am Captain Santos ” 

“ Oh ? ” I said, trying to look as if the name were familiar 
to me. 

" I am leading a detachment of the rebels ” 
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That was news indeed 1 

Again the leader considered He turned to his staff 
They talked together Then he turned again to me • 

‘‘ You must come along with us ” 

“ Why ? ” I asked 
We shall take you as a hostage ” 

I nodded More likely a question of ransom, I thought 
Captam Santos gave a command The soldiers formed. 
I was searched , I had no arms Four soldiers escorted me 


We marched on. 

Night fell when we were in the paths of the forest We 
came to a cleanng Four fires were lighted. The men gathered 
in groups around the fire The st^ sat apart at a special 
private fire My escort jomed a band of soldiers All sprawled 
around a fire My wnst was tied to the wnst of one of the 
escort, and I, too, lay down 

The mght came down dark and heavy like a cloak. There 
was no moon The soldiers slept where they lay, wrapped m 
a single blanket from scanty pacfe. I lay and smvered, curled 
up near the fire, roasted m part, frozen m part 

I didn’t remember the dawn I was jerked to my feet, 
and on we went By midday I heard grumbles around me 
The men were hungry , nobody had eaten that day, nor the 
evemng before. 

We passed out of the forest The sun was bhndmg An 
apparently impassable crag lay before us The leader surveyed 
It for a moment, standmg like a statue He was a very self- 
conscious revolutionist, with his effective poses But posing 
is a useful part of a revolutiorast’s stock-m-trade 

He saw, it seemed, a path We wound dovra a slope, the 
surface of which was covered wnth loose rocks We slipped 
and shthered into a defile Before us was a rough path The 
path bore steeply upwards for a couple of hundred feet, then 
apparently lost itseff 

We started up the path We clung, on the way, to scrub 
and bushes The four soldiers escorting me stopped to 
squabble There were impatient cnes from the men behmd 
A piece of rope was produced My wnst was tied to the wnst 
of one man, a fair length of rope separatmg us 

My captor was a clumsy climber He slid, and lost his 
balance, nghted himself with a jerk, and again overbalanced 
Each time my %vnst was almost wrenched off 

The four leaders were above us Apparently the path came 
to an end Captain Santos again posed while the whole 
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" army ” waited in uncomfortable positions on the path Then 
he reached up to a ledge, dug his fingers in somehow, heaved 
himself up, and shouted that he had discovered the continuation 
of the path 

The little wizened man had to be given an undignified 
heave in the rear to reach the ledge He grunted himself up, 
then gave a hand to the remaining two members of the staff 

Then the rest of the rebels followed There was much 
cursing My captor and I hindered each other, and gave each 
other considerable pam Beside me was a soldier with almost 
mcredibly stumpy legs Two kindly rebels took a leg each, 
and hoisted him on to the ledge. He hung panting and 
swearing. Then one of his supporters pla^ffully tickled him 
in a susceptible place. He kicked out. The two lost their 
balance They toppled down the slope I thought to see the 
remainder of the column go hurtling down The two in fallmg, 
struck the legs of the fimt soldier behind them. He kicked 
them off in self-defence. They rolled and bumped to the 
bottom I thought they must have broken their necks ; but 
after a moment they stood up The httle soldier, havmg 
scrambled upright on the ledge, waved to them playfully 
They shook their fists and started on the climb again. 

At last the whole force was agam on the path toihng 
upwards The path, and the cliff-face, came to an end We 
found ourselves on top, facmg a rollmg, bright green savannah. 

And, down m the dip of the waving grass, was the smoke 
of a village 

The soldiers raised a famt raspmg cheer, and the force 
cantered rather than marched, down to the village. 

It was evident that the village had taken the alarm. Even 
at a distance, we could see the vague stirrmg of uneasmess 
Apparently the rebels had kept their movements very secret, 
for the \TlIage was not fortified Dogs barked, men appeared 
at cottage-doors, and disappeared again rapidly. 

Our force brought up fifty yards from the village Captain 
Santos cupped his hands He bawled across to the village. 
There was silence. Nobody could be seen. He shouted agam. 
Still there was silence The whole force stood still. 

Then came one unbelievable — crack 1 A man a yard from 
me drew himself up and fell on his face A stupefied silence 
weighed on everythmg, as the sound of the shot died away 
In the falazmg sun the men stood momentarily statue-hke 

Then a sudden roar like an ammal in pain made my heart 
cold. Santos was prancing about in the most insensate passion 
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I have ever seen His cultured Spanish phrases were lost in 
a guttural stream of the vilest patois ^ 

The whole troop, like men pushed suddenly from behind, 
tore down at the village The man to whom I was tethered 
forgot me He nearly pulled me on to my face I broke into 
a run with the rest 

From the window of the cottage came puffs of smoke 
My captor, when we were ten yards from the village, gasped 
and fell Tethered to his wnst, I went down, too My nose 
spurted blood 

A soldier, runmng behmd me, almost fell over me He 
recovered, drew back, and presented his nfle at me , I thought 
at first that he was gomg to shoot me, and thus rid the troop 
of the necessity of carrying me around But I then realised 
that he was guarding me I sat on the ground, still tethered 
to my shot captor He was mlping and gasping for breath 
I made a move to tend him My guard moved his i^e threaten- 
mgly I sat still 

Three more rebels lay on the ground m the middle of the 
cluster of cottages The rest had scattered into the vanous 
cottages In a moment, out came bedding, tables, chairs, 
hang-ups, ornaments, tossed outside the doors, piled m the 
dust One rebel took a child, not more than six months old, 
and It from the door on to the pile of household posses- 
sions The mother, shneking, ran out to the baby, found it 
unhurt — for it had fallen on some soft stuffs — and ran mto the 
house with it At the door she met the rebel coming out 
She raised a big fist, and punched his cheek with such force 
that blood spurted from between his lips He twisted his face 
mto the most homble animal expression Then he seized 
the mother 

I started up at the horror of that, and nearly got myself 
shot But rape became a common thing in that raid An old 
man raised a quavenng protest He lifted an aged arm and 
tned vainly to strike a rebel The rebel felled him with a 
blow and shot him where he lay Little children were kicked 
and flung from the wrecked rooms 

Then, at last, the Captain and his lieutenants gathered in 
the middle of the village The piles of possessions gathered 
before the houses were swept mto one big pile In a moment 
they were cracklmg, and black smoke was nsing Several 
bodies of men, several famtmg women, children lying, hugging 
the earth and sobbmg with terror, were witnesses to the 
vengeance of Santos 
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Then came the grand chmax A man, obviously by his 
dress and bearing the leadmg man of the village, was led out 
He was stood against the wall A volley rattled out, and died 
away across the savannah ! Another body, lymg like a mon- 
strous human mnepm, was Captain Santos’s final solemn 
warnmg to all resisters of victonous rebels. 

Then the whole party gathered up stores — chickens m 

E articular, besides all the bread and provisions looted from the 
ouses , and, dnvmg an ox before us, we moved on a couple 
of miles, leaving a mourning village, from the middle of which 
rose a spiral of black smoke 

Then, as the afternoon grew to evemng, we bivouacked, 
fires hghted, oxen roasted, chickens turning on spits The 
rebels feasted and talked hilanously 

All this while I was bound to the wrist of a tnmd boy — 
how he had ever considered himself as a bold rebel, 1 don’t 
know. He sat, quiet, lookmg at me sideways. Then he said, 
suddenly 

“ Americano ? ” 

“ Ingles” I answered. 

He pondered that reply Then he began to whistle to 
another soldier. A great deal of whispermg went on, and 
many glances were directed towards me 

HaJf an hour passed Then the httle wizened fellow came, 
treadmg among the rechnmg men He stopped before me 
He opened his mouth twice like a fish before he spoke When 
he did speak the probabdities of this mortal life got a mighty 
shock. 

He said . 

“Well, ’ow’s things, mate ? ” 

This from a picturesque mediaeval rebel m a land of forest 
and savaimah 1 

I could think of nothmg to say 1 tried vaguely to pierce 
through the maze of bewilderment that enveloped me. 

I said foohshly . “ Where did you learn English ? ” 

“ Learn it ? Blimey, at me mother’s knee, same’s you 
did ” 

Listemng to his voice, I knew that the miracle was no 
dream. From no city m the world would you get such a 
humorous, moamng whine as the voice of this London cockney 
“ But . but how the devil do you come to be mixed 
up m a revolution r ’’ 

He looked round a bit scared, although it is certam that 
nobody m that band could have understood him 
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“ Blow me if I know, properly ” 

He sat down, looking cunmngly confidential 

“ I started as a grocer in Balham — know it ? Well, things 
wasn’t lookmg up, so I sold the busmess, and got a job m one 
o’ them big grocers, servm’ be’md a counter Well, there was 
a bloke behind the counter nex’ ter me — cheese and bacon 
department Reg’lar ambitious — always readm’ "E read all 
about the oil boom *£ took ’is money out o’ the bank, and 
came across ter Venez-u-ela 

Couple a years ago ’e wrote ter me Says there’s a fine 
opemn’ fer storekeepers — chaps with plenty o’ money ter 
spend 

“ Well, I’d saved a bit, so I come over I started up a 
canteen on the oil-field — know it ? 

“ Then one day a bloke comes m ter my canteen ’E starts 
tellin’ me about all the money ter be made m Venez-u-ela, if 
yer can only keep yer conscience m yer pocket fer a bit 
‘ Smugghn’,’ ’e says, ‘ smugghn’s the quickest way o’ makin’ 
money ’ 

“ So, ter cut a long story short, I joined m with a lot 0’ 
dagoes , smugglin’ anythmk, we was, from cabbages ter 
stockm’s, landmg on a dark part of the shore with small 
boats 'The gang ’ad its headquarters on the island — Curasao 
— and a coaster used ter fetch the stuff across, so’s we could 
land It in boats 

“ Well, one day I took a tnp ter the island to ’ave a look 
round There I meets the stout bloke — the Dutchman — ^you 
seen ’im ? He takes a fancw ter me , ’e was m the business 
like me We got on all nght tergether, with bits o’ Spamsh, 
Dutch, and English, makm’ signs for anythmk we couldn’t 
explain m them languages 

“ ’E’s a good chap, but ’e ’ad a bee m his bonnet ’E’d 
met old what’s ’is name — bloke ’00 started the dust-up — and 
Santos ’is nght- ’and man 

“ One night ’e fetched me along to a meetm’ m a wood 
outside the town I couldn’t understand what all the dust-up 
was about Everybody made speeches Then they cheered 
Somebody pushed a bandolier round me, and told me I was 
a rebel 

“ Course, I didn’t want ter do no rebellin’, but I couldn’t 
think o’ the Spamsh, at the moment, fer crying off so 
’ere I am ” 

He stared, his eyes m a pucker of wnnkles He was a very 
mild-looking rebel 
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" Who’s the Jew fellow ? ” I asked. 

“Jew? ’Oo?” 

“ Santos ” 

“ Blow me, ’e am’t no Jew. Looks as if ’is mother was, 
but ’e says ’e’s pure Castilian These fellers wouldn’t fuller 
a Jew ” 

“ Who’s the tali man with the squint ? ’’ 

’Im ? ” he replied, “ ’e was a professor in some umver- 
sity in Spain, cracked ideas about revolutions and what-not ” 

He stared moodily at the ground. 

“ My name’s Rogers,’’ he said suddenly, and got up. 

“ Wish ter God I was back m Balham,” he said, and 
wandered dismally away. 

That night we again bivouacked m a forest cleanng As 
before, I was bound by the wnst to a soldier Sitting before 
a fire, trying to keep warm, I pondered This was obviously 
only a portion of the revolutionary force. Why had the rebels 
spht up ? ^ There could be only one reason : the leader wanted 
to make it difficult for the Government, in this country of 
forest, mountams, and rolhng savannah, to follow the move- 
ments and guess at the mtentions of the rebels Evidently 
there was some meeting- place, already arranged, where the 
rebels would suddenly become an army. Detachments of 
tiiilitary were, I knew, scouring the country, but lack of com- 
mumcations made their task difficult, and, as yet, we had seen 
no sign of the Government forces Nor had the rebels en- 
countered any organised opposition from the moment of their 
rapid and silent descent on the coast — ^at any rate, this detach- 
ment had not. 

.pother weary mght passed, and I shivered until the never- 
coming dawn The band breakfasted and went on. Breaking 
through a tract of forest about midday, we were met by an 
excited ^on, who burst, dirty and dishevelled, from the dark 
forest He chattered almost hysterically to Santos, who nodded 
his head with his usual grave dignity. 

I was puzzled by this new development The leaders 
inferred while the rebel soldiers stood patiently at ease. 
Then the peon ran off, and the band veered suddenly on to a 
tiny forest track, bearmg west On this track we had to force 
our way through the dense, nearly solid, undergrowth 

Well after midday we halted We took a meal squatting, 
staling, or lying on the bush track, for there were no cleanngs 

Rogers, that most meffectual rebel, gravitated m my direc- 
tion ; he had taken to confiding in me lately I asked hun 
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what was wrong, and why we had abandoned the path. He 
leaned dolefully against a tree 

“ Military about That feller says they’re determined ter 
git Santos There’s a pnce on ’is ’ead — so ’e says So we’ve 
got ter skirt a mountain — or something cheerful 

“ Blow me ! Wish I was outer this No blooimn’ moun- 
tams m Balham ” 

He spat miserably and went oflF 

A pnce on Santos’s head I I had heard so much about 
these rebelhons Once a prize was offered, somebody’s greed 
would wreck the enterpnse 

And, sure enough, by sundown the Dutchman was missmg 
The mght that followed was a horror Nobody had the 
slightest doubt as to the motive of the Dutchman’s disappear- 
ance In the pitch darkness, the band halted There was no 
cleanng We dared not he down m the bush, for fear of 
snakes The men, therefore, lay sprawled along the tmy 
track A couple of torches cast weird shadows among the 
trees Four men kept watch, all the band taking turns 

It was a mght of apprehension and misery At every 
stirrmg m the bush, men groaned, and turned m a restless 
sleep The darting shadows of the torches seemed at times 
to be conceahng the hidmg form of a soldier 

Then Santos ordered the torches to be extinguished and 
the surrounding forest was plunged mto blackness The 
sentnes lay m the palpitating darkness, hstemng for the tread 
of feet. The men Jay chilled on the ^ound 

Dawn came without an attack The weary force struggled 
on through the dense forest The path opened out, became 
wider A cleanng lay ahead It was a rehef after the eternal 
green gloom 

Crack I Crack I 

A sudden stutter of rifles echoed through the trees Our 
force scattered, and crouched behind trees and bushes Four 
men lay on the dusty path 

The rebels opened fire m return We could see nothing 
among the trees but rapidly moving shadows , the rebels 
fired in their direction, and from the other side of the cleanng 
came a return fusillade Bullets shattered among the trees 
The Government forces, whatever their number, were 
obviously led by an inefficient general The firmg had opened 
just as the rebels entered the cleanng Had the attack been 
withheld for ten mmutes, we should have been surrounded 
and completely at the mercy of the attackers 
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Now the exchange of shots went on ahnost vainly, making 
a shattenng hail of sound, but having httle effect 

The soldier to whose vmst mine was tied, peered im- - 
patiently from behind his tree, being unable to use a gun 
I lay on the ground almost under him, determined not to nsk 
my life unnecessarily. 

He suddenly gurgled, I saw his knees bend above me 
Then he fell across my shoulders I heaved him off quickly , 
he was already dead With an edge of stone I severed the 
strap I was free, but could not move save at great risk 

Then the firing died away into silence The moving 
shadows among the trees retreated The rebels fired another 
volley. There was no reply. For half an hour the band was 
crouched, cramped, behmd the trees Then Santos moved 
As he moved, he saw me. Once again I was tied My chance 
of freedom had come at the wrong time and place 

Gradually the band gathered agam where the path opened 
mto a clearmg. There was silence Obviously we had to 
move We could not go back, so we had to nsk an advance 
At an order, the rebels divided mto two files, and circled 
around the edge of the clearmg. The two files met at the far 
side where the path contmued. Again the path narrowed, 
and we plunged mto the forest. 

All that afternoon we trudged I suppose that Santos had 
a plan. His head was high, and he was still conscious of his 
own poise It was gettmg late, the gloom was concentrating 
Itself around us, when the forest showed a dulled green 
openmg 

Caution was again needful In two files the rebels crept 
along the path, keepmg close to the trees on either edge The 
tunnel-end widened. The space of grass and stunted bushes- 
beyond showed itself. Fully to the mouth of that tunnel we 
came Still there was sdence. 

' In the midst of the clearmg stood, strangely, one tree 
Under the tree was one man, standmg under it m an un- 
natural, transfixed attitude Carefully, finding it difficult not 
to look at this surpnsmg appantion, the men filed around the 
cleanng as before Then walkmg backwards with nfles levelled 
towards the forest, they surrounded the tree. 

The man under the tree stood in his shirt only His stiff, 
unnatural pose was explained by the fine rope twirled about 
his neck, and hitched to a branch m such a way that the man 
had to hold himself ngidlyiipnght m order not to be strangled 
His arms were bound 
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Most astonishing — ^the man was the Dutchman who had 
deserted the rebels 1 

I understood then the surpnsmg withdrawal of the military 
Their commander — possibly it was only a rovmg band of local 
militia — ^knew at least one man who could make better use of 
the pnce on Santos’s head So he had left the informer, who 
had earned the money by his treachery, where he might be 
found by his vengeful fellows Then there would still be 
time to trap the rebels on this fatal path which had no side- 
tummgs 

I never before saw human bemgs so suddenly converted 
mto animals as on that occasion The rebels screamed with a 
kmd of primeval blood-lust They rushed at the Dutchman 
One fiend clawed his face as he stood bound, another whipped 
out a knife to mutilate the renegade A swift, violent squabble 
followed Evidendy some men wanted to hang the Dutchman, 
others wished to reserve for him a more gory and spectacular 
death 

Into the seething mob strode Santos He had power, that 
man. He threw back his head and folded his arms — Ae musical- 
comedy bandit He made a quick speech, beginning without 
waiting for silence It was a short, yet dignified speech The 
animal sounds and the quarrellmg died away The speech 
became a model of lordly eloquence, after the classical model 
of a Roman general’s oration to his soldiers 

The bluff succeeded The angry passions subsided , the 
men formed into hne , the Dutchman was cut down , and on 
trucked the rebels, as darkness fell 

For another three hours we wound along the forest path 
Then we came upon another cleanng There we bivouacked, 
lightmg four fires, one at each end of the clearmg Apparently 
the rebels, m the fury they all felt at the Dutchman’s treachery, 
had forgotten the possibdities of attack. For there was no 
doubt mat the fury of revenge still burned m them , the 
. passionate glances of three hundred pairs of eyes, turned on 
the Dutchman, held small hope of mercy should the men get 
their hands on him 

The traitor sat, hands still bound, the wisp of cord still 
around his neck, crouched before a fire A rebel sat beside 
him, gun levelled The Dutchman’s head was bent , he 
could feel, without seeing, the resentment of those eyes 

I fell to wondenng what the rebels were going to do with 
him I looked at Santos He sat, picturesquely broodmg, 
apparently lost m thought 
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Then suddenly, in the flickering firehght, he stood up 
He cast orders around. A number of men fashioned from 
boughs a rough seat for him. Then the whole force sat in a 
ring — all save four sentnes who squatted, one at each of the 
fires outside the nng, peenng outwards mto the bush with 
nfles poised. 

Santos seated himself carefully on the throne of boughs. 
The murmuring band drew a little inward. The ashy traitor 
- was tossed into the circle. The four crackling fixes hghted 
up the face of the leader, the scared features of Ae Dutchman, 
and shone from the hate-filled eyes of the rmg of watchers 

A tnal I And a tnal conducted with a dignity and spacious- 
ness, even m that clearing, in a wild forest of a wild country ; 
even though it was the tnal of a renegade among rebels ; 
even though the verdict showed in the eyes of the watchers 
before the tnal had begun. Yet Santos was an actor even m 
this 

He began in measured and grave tones ; his assumption of 
a judicial voice might have been comical but for the depth of 
hatred lying beneath its calm 

“ Pnsoner Hendncks, you are charged vnth desertion and 
treachery.” 

He spoke pure Castihan. 

Hendncks burst into a spluttermg explanation in broken 
Spamsh 

“ You will be silent, pnsoner. Answer my questions. 
‘Why did you desert, save for the purpose of betraying your 
comrades r ” 

“ I ... I ... ” Hendncks obviously could not invent 
a plausible explanation. 

“ Pnsoner, you stand convicted by your hesitation. You 
have deserted ; you have betrayed your friends ; you have 
caused the death of four of our men ” 

“ There is only one pumshment for a man who is a deserter, 
a traitor, and a murderer.” 

The Dutchman began a horrible shaking which seemed to 
toss his body from side to side. An idiotic babblmg burst 
from his lips Santos stood up. He made a sign. A rope 
was twisted around the traitor’s neck. It was slung over a 
branch. The men around, the blood-lust s hinin g from their 
eyes, began to growl like animals. 

Santos spoke again. The growling ceased. The men 
stood, like statues, in the act of springing. Only the leader’s 
voice stopped them from hurhng themselves at Hendricks 
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Santos took one step towards the helpless man strung tc 
the branch He stood, thrusting out his jaw, and stared full 
at the Dutchman Hendncks’ white face blanched the more 
Then Santos did a homble thmg — ^homble because of its un- 
expected contrast with his previous behaviour — homble because 
of the lead it gave to his savage followers 

He stared for a full minute at Hendncks, slowly leered 
hombly, and slapped the Dutchman’s face Then he drew 
back a little, bent forward, and spat full mto the face of the 
helpless man 

After that he turned slowly and walked with dignity nght 
out of the cleanng and along the forest path His back dis- 
appeared from the last reach of the fires’ light 

Eveiy man watched him go All heads were turned, every 
man following with fascmated eyes the straight form of Santos 
Then, like a well-dnlled chorus, their eyes slowly turned back 
to Hendncks 

Like a pistol-shot the silence was broken by a savage whoop 
Half a dozen men stepped forward, and with slow, ceremomous, 
leenng deliberation, imitated Santos’s last insult 

Then a little man with a bearded face and a low-hanging 
brow, standing near me, suddenly leapt like a greyhound 
He lifted a knife above his head He slashed The poor 
devil’s face hung in tatters 

That beastly assault was a signal for the breaking down of 
the dam which stemmed the tide of human fury and vengeful- 
ness The men pounced hke vultures on carrion, at that poor 
creature with half a face They spat, they slashed with knives, 
at the bleeding mess which had. been a human face 

Yet the body, held up by the rope, still was full of life So 
those dastards set about the quivenng trunk with their beastly 
savagely 

Mutilated, with portions cut from him, the nightmare 
remains of that poor devil were hoisted at last I found 
myself sobbing with helpless horror as that bleeding bundle 
of sodden clothes dangled at the end of a rope A final shout 
of exultation greeted this final enormity 

There succeeded a kind of empty shame Such scenes as 
I have descnbed have been AVitnessed by travellers in other 
parts of the world, although I think never m such circum- 
stances Yet I never remember reading, after such descriptions, 
of the reaction that followed 

A sudden silence fell Men stood, looked at each other, 
and turned away If there had been wine, they would, I sup- 
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pose, have drowTied their nsing sense of shame m the fumes 
of It. But they avoided each other’s eyes, sat moodily around 
and tned to look in any direction other than the twistmg 
horror at the end of the rope 

Half an hour later, Santos returned He did not appear 
even to notice the hanging body He strode to his blanket, 
wrapped himself up, and went to sleep The rest of the men 
'did the same, slowly, almost reluctantly — feehng, it seemed, the 
emptiness of their revenge after its accomplishment 

And all that mght some men tossed and groaned and cned 
out . 

The next monung the band was on the move at dawn. 

ft * # « « 

Why had we not been attacked ? 

I found myself askmg this question as we plodded along 
the intermmable forest paSi Somewhere m the forest, awaiting 
ambushed around a cleanng, must be the general who wanted 
the reward for Santos’s head, with as numerous a command as 
he could gather At any moment I expected a volley. 

But Santos had, apparently, forgotten all about the possi- 
bilities of an attack He strode on serenely 

Then the attack came. Not in a cleanng. The forest path 
had widened It was just after midday. The trees were 
becormng spaced , the dense mass of the forest’s heart was 
givmg way to the more scattered fnnge. Heavily we were 
nhng through it 

Sudden and sivift, distant dark shadows loomed among 
the trees. At the first volley, a dozen men fell. Down on their 
bellies flopped the rebels. One by one they crowded to cover. 
As usual I was helpless and was pulled on to my face, unable 
to defend myself, forced to get what cover I could beside my 
guard 

From the beginning the rebels had lost the fight. Man after 
man groaned and lay still, or fell, tottenng, against a tree. The 
forest rang with shots, and spurts of bark spat from the trees 

My guard and I were just behind Santos My cockney 
fnend was leanmg heavily against a nearby tree, obviously 
wounded The professor who handled a pen better than a 
gun, was a yard from me 

There was a sudden stir which could be felt even amidst 
the heat of the fight Santos had broken into a run and was 
dodgmg and leaping among the trees. In a moment the rest 
of the rebel force had scattered. Santos ran across the path, 
escaping the hail of bullets by a miracle My guard suddenly 
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bounced after him, and jerked me with him Together we 
crossed the path The hail of bullets had ceased that instant 
The firmg had lost its direction Hand-to-hand fights re- 
echoed m the wood. From a short distance it was impossible 
to know fnend from foe, so scattered and intermixed were 
troops and rebels 

There were about twenty men who had followed the lead 
of Santos We bounded and dodged The sound of fightmg 
and firmg grew remoter The trees were spaced wider as we 
ran Suddenly we burst from the forest, well-mgh blmded by 
the glarmg sun 

Before us was a half-mile of grassy plam It rose steeply, 
and broke off at an edge cuttmg the sky. We laboured up the 
slope panting We found ourselves at a chff-edge Below us 
was a valley, and, m it, stridmg across a stream, was a little 
town with smoking cottages and chitimeys 

Down the steep face we stumbled, chnging desperately at 
any crevice or bush A couple of hundred feet and we were on 
the green slope which shot us, runnmg breathlessly, down to 
the stream side 

Somebody looked round and shouted. Men were gesticu- 
latmg at the chff-edge They were soldiers. They were 
manoeuvnng cautiously for foothold ; they had not our 
desperation to help 

We ran along the valleys A httle stone bndge spanned the 
stream. Some cottages were on our side of the stream, but 
the mam part of the town was on the other side It climbed 
the hillside A church with a tall campanile dominated the 
httle town from the hillside Mules almost filled the little 
market-place Half the folk m the town, attracted from their 
busmess by the shooting, were gathered m the dusty ways 
which joined at the bridge Dogs barked, women stood at 
doorways with children, labourers paused with scythes, shop- 
keepers stood stanng m the middle of the road It was the 
strangest contrast to the almost mcredible scenes m the wood 

Through the crowd, gathered at the far end of the bndge, 
we pushed our way. They gaped and scattered Bedraggled, 
dusty, bleeding, wild of eye, we banged respectable townsfolk 
from their stations, and followed Santos up the dusty street. 
I could feel as we went, the thousand eyes which followed us, 
could feel the electncity of amazement which quivered m the air. 

Down the chffside came more and more soldiers, shding, 
slipping, cautiously feelmg and movmg like black blobs, kickmg 
up Imy clouds of dust 
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Up the street, meanwhile, we followed Santos. And not 
one policeman did we meet or catch sight of. 

Our leader pulled up before a long low house, evidently 
belonging to a family of some wealth It was built at the highest 
p^ of the town. Two wrought-iron gates led to a drive. 
The gates were locked. A black woman with an apron was 
peermg out of a httle wmdow. 

Santos quickly tried the gate. Then he clambered up it, 
and was over in a moment. We all followed, when he had 
opened the gate The last man relocked it All the time I was 
wondering why the rebels did not cut me loose or shoot me. 
But perhaps I had become a habit. 

tJp the drive we shot. Lookmg around, I saw the starmg 
crowd, faces turned up the hill after us, broken open from 
behind The military were coming through. 

Up to the house ran the band of twenty men. The huge 
oak door was barred. We charged around to the side. The 
black woman had gone. A loud sobbing and wailmg from 
withm the house suggested her presence The servants’ door 
was frailer The rebels lined up, turned shoulder to shoulder, 
and, like a battenng-ram, thrust their bodies towards the door 
Three such lunges, and it was off its hinges, with three men 
piled on it. 

Into the house charged the band. The men ran from 
room to room. There was only one floor, but the house 
rambled over a wide area, and there were many rooms, all 
simply but expensively furmshed The black cook was found 
and pitched out. A black butler was treated in the same way. 
In one room was found a white-haired, dignified, old Spanish 
lady, seated in an invahd’s chair. She was forced from it, 
dragged tottering across the room, and then pitched out of the 
door The poor old creature wept like a baby, helplessly, 
crawling about on the grass fringe outside 

Then the side door was blocked up with the heavier furni- 
ture m the house, and rebels were concealed at each window 
with nfles loaded, and the little band of men lay ready for a 
siege as the military came up to the gates of the house 

There was silence then. The military, at the gates, paused 
We heard somebody shout an order. One soldier climbed 
the gate Poised on top, he was an easy mark A rebel fired, 
soldier fell. 

There was silence again The besieged, excited by the 
military’s silence, cheered Again silence. 

The silence lasted for twenty minutes. A quiet movement 
F.A H E x 
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hlthy dog t " to the man who had fired, and hit him savagely. 
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rumbled m the streets. Apparently the townsfolk went about 
their usual business And, above their town, overlooking their 
busdmg little market-place, a house, full of rebels, looked down 
on them 

The next day again, all was silence. Food was short. 
Tempers were shorter. This inactivity was killmg But the 
next day things began to happen. 

An hour after dawn the gates opened. A soldier came 
forward. He held a white flag He advanced to within tw^enty 
yards of the house. He shouted for Santos The leader stood 
at the window. I was behmd him. I could see below the 
stem and calm messenger. The soldier in the garden shouted : 

“ We call on you to surrender ! ” 

“ I refuse to surrender,” answered Santos. 

There was a murmur behmd him from the men — ^what the 
murmur signified in the way of opinion I could not tell. 

The messenger went on. 

“ If you surrender, you will all be given twenty-four hours 
to leave the country. Otherwise, if you refuse to surrender, 
we shall bomb the house. You have one hour to decide ” 

“ Go to hell I ” shouted Santos, his digmty vamshing as 
the difficulty of the situation forced itself upon him 

Every man in the house had heard the terms. There 
began a murmur of men discontented. The murmur swelled ; 
remarks, too loud to ignore, were directed at Santos. 

The men from the other rooms left their posts, and drifted 
into the room. 

Soon all the men — there were eighteen — ^were gathered, 
looking rather tmculent, about the room. 

Santos felt the resentful atmosphere. He was always direct. 
He stepped suddenly into the imddle of the room, folded his 
arms, and said : 

” We do not surrender 1 ” 

He looked defiantly from side to side. Perhaps, besides 
his undaunted courage, he had other motives. His followers 
nught escape with e:^e. It was almost certain that no petty 
general with an itching palm would let hun go, faith or no 
faith. 

The troubled murmunng grew. One man voiced the feel- 
ings of the rest. 

“ All very well for you. Captain. We want to get out of 
here. We shall be lucky to get away with unbroken heads 
and unstretched necks ” 

There was a muttered general agreement. 
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Santos snorted his emphatic opinion He tried a new tack 
“ All bluff Where can they get bombs from ? It’s a 
tnck ” 

The same speaker as before countered 
“ What if It IS ? We shall starve if we stay here ” 

“ We shall not stay here,” said Santos, digmty bnstlmg 
“ The revolution will be successful without us. You will sdl 
get the good thmgs of the new admmistration ” 

There was a growl at this Santos’s confidence evidently 
was not shared 

The argument wore on till the hour was up By that time 
there were ugly mtentions wntten m the faces of the men 
who surrounded Santos 

From outside came the soldier’s had 
“ Hallo, there ! Captain Santos 1 ” 

Santos agam went to the wmdow 
“ Will you surrender ? ” 

“ No I ” 

There was a threatemng movement m the room Santos 
turned and faced his followers 

“ Damn fools I ” he said “ You’ll see that it’s bluff, as 
I warned you ” 

An appallmg crash gave the he to this remarL A blindmg 
cloud of dust swept mto the room. The front door and the 
verandah had disappeared, and a scattered mess of broken 
stone, with dnftmg dust, was all that was left 

The dust and smoke drifted away There was a sdence 
as appalhng as the explosion’s noise A loud voice msisted 
from outside the gate 

“ The next one will be a better shot Wdl you surrender ? ” 
Santos turned to run to the wmdow The men, shaku^ 
with terror of the last earth-shakmg roar, headed him off 
Face hvid, Santos swung his fist One fellow went down like a 
tree falling, another was doubled up by a bck in the stomach 
Santos, like a madman, tore himself from grasping hands He 
swayed drunkcnly m the wmdow opemng He bawled, his 
voice breakmg with a treble scream, the word “ No 1 ” He 
repeated it a dozen times, each time hoarser and more frantic 
The mob of men surged at him They droivned his 
frenzied “ No 1 ” with a roar of “ Yes ! ” 

A moment later, Santos was lymg on his back with a dozen 
daggers stuck m him 

The rebels had surrendered 

When the soldiers made their way mto the house, I was 
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herded with the rest of the rebels We were ail paraded in 
the garden. The gates were opened. The whole population 
of the town crowded at the gate-opening, peenng cunously at 
the rebels A bedraggled lot of scarecrows we were. 

The body of Santos was borne from the house Then a 
dark-bearded, saturmne general mterrrogated selected rebek. 
He came up to me. He said gutturaiiy : 

“ Where did you jom this precious gang ? ” 

“ I didn’t join I was captured.” 

The general bellowed with hoarse laughter. His officers 
made would-be witty remarks about my size, figure, and face 

I protested that I had been forced mto this escapade I 
fished from an inner pocket some very dirty papers and thrust 
them at the general He took them, turned ffiem from side to 
side I wondered if he could read, for he tossed them to a 
subordmate That officer peered at them, then said ; 

“ These papers prove that he is a British subject, sir, unless 
he stole the papers.^’ 

“ Probably stole them,” said the general, determmed not 
to be baulked “ And, anyway, even if they are Ins papers, 
being a Bntish subject doesn’t prevent him from joinmg the 
rebels. There were five Englishmen m the last revolution we 
had a hand in ” 


He gave the order to march us off. At that moment one 

1 1 1 ^ _ 1 . i_ r 11 « 


“ He IS not with us,” he said, m a thick patois " We 
captured him Santos took him as a hostage for God knows 
what reason. He’s been a damned nuisance anyway.” 

The general stood m doubt. Several other rebels sub- 
stantiated the first man’s statement, then the whole band, as if 
unanimous m wanting to nd themselves of me 

The general was only half convinced. We were all marched 
to the local jail, and I was shut up with the rest. An hour later, 
the general sent for me He asked endless questions. He 
brought along an mterpreter who tested me in my own tongue, 
of which his own knowledge was strangely mexact 
“ How long you stay here ? ” 

“ 'NVhat do you mean ? How long I’ve been here, or how 
long I intend to stay ? ” 

‘ How long you been here ? ” 

“ A couple of years.” 

“ How many years ? 

" A couple Two ” 
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“ What part of England you come from ? ” 

“ London.” 

“ You are a Scotsman ? ” 

“ No, London’s not m Scotland ” 

“ It IS the same thmg. I know. What you do m Venezuela, 
eh?” 

“lam employed on the oil fields ” " 

“ Employed ? ” 

“ Workmg On the oil fields ” 

“ You are an Amencan ? ” 

“ Good God, no. You have my papers ” 

“ How we know these your papers ? ” 

“ You’ve got my photoCTaph on them ” 

The mterpreter stared, first at the photographs, then 
at me 

This kmd of mterrogation lasted, on and off, for three days 
Every kmd of petty and would-be grand oflBaal, came to peer at 
me and ask questions Sub-officers, officers, super officers, and 
offiaals of pohce, commandants — all speared me with questions 
A lot of bowmg and ceremony preceded the amval of a 
big man with large white moustaches. He wore a blue coat, 
adorned with miles of gold braid. He came mto my cell m a 
fluster, nervously changm| from one foot to another, and 
wagMg generous rear portionf draped with bright blue cloth, 
“Here he is, Excellency,” said the pohce inspector “ We 
knew you could manage him There aren’t many people can 
speak English hereabouts ” 

His Excellency waited apprehensively The pohce officer 
was mchned to finger, so Gold Braid ordered him away 
quickly I guessed that His Excellency had enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as a finguist m a town where no one came to test his powers 
He nervously looked around, making sure that no one was 
fistenmg Then he coughed, looked at me, looked away, went 
to the gnlle and peered through A hurried scraping of foot- 
steps suggested that the police officer had been han ging around, 
trymg to get first-hand information about His Excellency’s 
finguistic attainments 

His Excellency coughed again, screwed up his courage, and 
said m English 

“ Hem ! Englishman ? ” 

“ Yes, Englishman ” 

“ All nght, all nght Very good.” 

A painful silence succeeded this bright dialogue 
Then I said m English . 
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“ I hope your Excellency ■will try to get me released. I 
must get back to my work.” 

His Excellency, obviously not havmg understood a word, 
said penetratmgiy : 

“ All nght. Very good. Most nice. Yes.” 

He took another breath, repeated in a pamc : 

“ It is aU right. Yes. Nice” 

Then he added suddenly, “ I give yon the good-day, sir,” 
and backed out hurriedly. In the comdor I heard him givmg 
to the mterested pohce a detailed account of his conversation 
with me, pronouncing me an mtelligent fellow, and undoubtedly 
an Englishman. 

His Excellency’s “ conversation ” with me was, I suppose, 
the decisive vote in my favour. The next day I was released 

In three days, by lorry, by car, on horseback, I was at my 
work again. I had been made much of a hero on the way by 
Venezuelan staff officers I learned that the revolution had 
died, had simply petered out The rebel force had dwindled 
the leader had found himself almost alone when the moment ’ 
came to strike. 



TREASURE-HUNTERS IN 
MEXICO 


Bf 

HAROLD T. WEiONS 

“ TTF the senor caballero yngles knows where a nch treasure 
I hes hidden in the vaults under the church of San Grerommo 
J — por la Santtsstma Virgen, he will not need twice to ask me 
y mts amigos intimos to jom him m so admirable an adven- 
ture 1 ” 

The speaker’s black and beady eyes, with their snaky 
covert glance, glittered m his tawny face, half that of an Aztec 
Indian, as he leant back on his cane seat and blew a cloud of 
smoke from the long thm Mexican aganllo he held between 
his almost sepia-coloured lips His gaze became vacant and 
almost ecstatic as befitted one contemplatmg that last infirmity 
of imnds not specially noble — ^the accursed thirst for unearned 
gold The scene was m Mexico City after the Great War and 
the successful efforts of Weetman Pearson’s engmeers and 
their samtary undertakmgs The speaker was a pe6n, poor but 
by no means scrupulous, who knew as well as he did the back 
of his hairy hand the high snowy passes over which could be 
dnven m comparative safety mules and burros laden with 
contraband which must be kept from the scrutiny of rurales 
or soldiers of the guard-houses on certam picturesque frontiers 
My fnend, el senor caballero yngles, was an English engineer and 
mming prospector — he died bhnd and cnppled a year before m 
a West country infirmary — ^who had spent thirty years m 
glamorous and dangerous regions of Latin Amenca hunting 
gold, and followmg the mystic luz del dtnero, or “ money 
light,” into the hidden recesses of the Gran Chaco, back of 
the Argentine, and along strange trails mto the remote ranges 
of the Andes, m the Azangara region, where the Incas’ massed 
gold still remains concealed A few days before I met him 
in Mexico City he had returned from an adventurous tnp 
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seeking* one of those buried jungle cities in Guatemala, on 
the borders of Yucatan, where, so say native traditions, yet 
green in Indian memones, long trams of harned Aztec Indians, 
led by sallow pnests, had gone east along secret mountain 
trails carrying with them great hoards of jewels, gold, and 
gems, includmg the great jewel of Votan, a splendid emerald, 
shaped m the wondrous semblance of a feathered adder 
Taken from temples by the anaent causeways leading to 
Lake Tenochtitlan — that waterlocked city of old Mexico — 
these magnificent j'ewels and heaps of fiine gold had been 
rushed away from the cruel and clutching hands of the Con- 
qmstadorean banditti fightmg and robbmg under the banner 
of Cortes. My friend had a chart of a mound deep in a jungle 
where a luckless Scot of the mid-mneteenth century had been 
shot by Indians, when he believed he had the combined 
wealth of Croesus and Rockefeller within the reach of pick 
and spade But that is another story 

We were lounging m a frowsy but picturesque mhon, 
or inn, hidden behind a maze of native tenements located in 
one of the ciiarteles not far from Mexico City’s one remaining 
waterway — ^the Viga Canal Outside, the domes and cupolas 
of old Spanish Mexico gleamed under the rays of a fierce 
sun nding high m the s^, and judging by the way the dust- 
motes danced in the shimmenng waves of heat, some of us 
would sigh for the time when the smoking peak of Popocate- 
petl would puff Its signal that the sun was sinkmg behind 
the sierra towards his bed m the cool Pacific. 

Inside this smelly pul^uerta the air was thick with smoke 
from the cigarillos of thieves and pickpockets — there was a 
big prison close by — and men and women of more respectable 
classes, dark-eyed pretty brunettes, with slight moustachios, 
their hands on their hips, their bps whiffing gracefully from 
long ci^ettes, pedns and their gaudily blanketed wives, 
all laughed and clapped their hands at the playing of an 
orchestra of four giutars and three clashing tambourines 
m the courtyard by which one entered the inn. The mvsi os 
broke into a hvely national air, and at once men and women 
left the tables, and, flushed with plenty of pulque and mezcal, 
jomed m a fandango. Guis in red and yellow petticoats 
whirled round with a flash of heavy gold and silver ornaments 
and a display of charms scarcely hidden m the loose folds 
of the filmy chemisettes which draped their slender torsos 
The engineer called the mozo, clad in shirt without sleeves, 
and ordered him to refill the large green tumbler of the peon 
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He then spoke rapidly in a Mexican dialect I could not follow, 
though I fancied I caught the words maiiana (to-morrow) 
and alborado (dawn) The fierce pulque was gulped down 
the Mexican’s throat. He got up from the table, made a 
sweeping bow to each of us, and vanished through the portals 
of the courtyard where the orchestra was playing and out into 
the kot streets, redolent of odours far other than those of 
Ceylon or Araby’s spices 

" I begin to think I was right, after all, m not taking 
the trail over the great White Pass to Klondyke m 1896,” 
said the engineer 

“ It’s queer how slight accidents revolutionise one’s most 
carefully laid plans I was back from the highlands of Argen- 
tine when the news came of the Yukon bonanza. I packed up 
my prospector’s kit, got nd of my shares m a promising 
mining concern, and was actually on the way to the railroad 
station to board a tram for Monte Video, where I hoped to book 
a passage on some tramp steamer going round the Horn 
I met a man I knew, but had not seen for some years He 
told me of a lucky stnke he had made back of the Gran Chaco 
‘ Where one finds gold another can,’ I said to myself, as old 
gold-miners do Besides, I hear it’s so cold m the Yukon 
country that they have to thaw out the ground with steam 
. so I ht out on the, trail to the north-west of the Argentme. 
Did I find any gold ? Well I found a httle, as a fact, but not 
enough to deter me from crossing the Andes into Bolivia, 
and one bnght morning I stood on the q^uays at Callao waiting 
to go aboard a coastmg steamer for Costa Rica, and so to 
Mexico,” he laughed 

“ Mqtco, Mexico — why, the greasers say it’s fuller of hidden 
treasures thim hell is of devils I Now, my boy,” he broke off, 
" I dare saj you think I am a garrulous old fool, and wonder 
what all this has to do with my bnngmg you to this old mesdn 
No, no, I didn’t bring you to this old pulquena so as you 
could see the greasers and their dames dancing the light 
fantastic and go back to London to tell the folks you’ve seen 
life m the backblocks of Mexico City. Listen, my boy, I 
am on a treasure-hunting lay 1 ” 

He then told me a tale of a treasure cache In this country 
such romantic stones take about three shapes — mission gold 
hidden by Jesuit fathers at the time of their expulsion from 
the old Spanish-Amencan colonies , the loot of banks and 
Government offices hidden by bandits with lairs in wild and 
maccessible mountain gorges , and the long-lost Aztec hoards. 
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The British engineer’s story was that when the luckless 
Maxiimhan Habsburg adventured on his short-lived and 
foolhardy career as Emperor of Mexico, he followed the 
example of Simon Bohvar, the Liberator of Peru and Colombia, 
in 1819, by decreemg that all church gold and jewels should 
be confiscated, except such treasures as were in the form of 
mitres, chalices, chasubles, and the like Of course, the wily 
priests made haste either to transform their treasures into these 
forms, or where this was not practicable or they feared con- 
fiscation, to hide them m vaidts or under altars. Over the 
gold_ crosses and cups they pronounced a curse to fall on any 
seeking to find them. The engineer had, he whispered, 
found out such a cache in Mexico City. 

“ My boy,” said he, glancing cautiously at a couple of 
iwarthy Mexicans at a nearby table, whose eyes were bloodshot 
with the potations of the fiery pul(jue which their shakmg 
hands could not convey to tneir bps without spilling the 
liquor, “ there are about three hundred churches in Mexico 
City.^ All or most of ’em rich with carvings and paintings, 
that is, where the French army of the third Napoleon’s day 
did not ransack the treasures A day or two ago I met a 
Mexican of good family, but reduced in circumstances, owmg 
to bad luck in a revolt m which his father took part. He sold 
me a chart for a few dollars. That chart shows where one 
of these treasures is concealed under the vaults of San Gero- 
nimo.” (The reader will understand that this is not the actual 
name of the church ) “I have seen the padre of the church 
and squared him with a promise of a share in the treasure. 
This has ^ways been my policy. If the treasure were in 
Indian territory I would promise ’em a new temple, or some- 
diing they valued. So, barring accidents, we set out on the 
hunt tq-morrow mommg, early. That greaser fellow who 
just quitted ovr table is bringing some of his friends to help 
m any excavation work needed. Here’s your chance to take 
a * flier ’ with me. Are you on it ? ” 

_ I reacheci out and solemnly shook his white, plump hand, 
with Its well-cared-for nails, obviously not the hands of a 
manual worker. 

Like a shot,’^ I said. “ The adventure appeals as much 
to me as the one in ten chance of finding anytMng. I hope 
mough, we don t disturb many old bones down in that crvnt 
The smells may be bad.” 

The fandango had ceased. We followed a few tattered 
peons out through the courtyard into the street. He arranged 
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With me to meet his party, about an hour after dawn, in one 
of the side-turmngs off the pnncipal promenade of the 
“ Zocalo,” a fine park m the centre of the city, where well- 
to-do folk and down-at-heel peons listen to capital military 
bands on Sunday morrangs 

“ Not a word about this to anybody, my boy,” was his 
partmg advice 

“ You’re a stranger to this aty I’ve been here ten years 
They’d have no compunction about clapping us mto a stinkmg 
calaboose, and not lettmg us out m a hurry, if wmd got about 
about this unauthonsed treasure-hunt An engme-dnver 
fnend of mme — an American — ^was kept for three months in 
a vile hole of this sort, because he had me rmsfortune to knock 
down and kill a Mexican pe6n by accident Darned easy to 
get mto a Mexican pnson, but darned hard to get out, you’d 
find ” 


I was to have reason to remember this wammg 
Came the next mommg’s dawn, when the top of smokmg 
Popocatepetl was ht up by the young and ruddy sun, and the 
lovely towers and bcil-domes of the great cathedral stood 
silhouetted m the fresh, keen air and early hght I had a burned 
snack of breakfast, and put on a thick, woollen jersey — the 
early morning air is deadedly mppmg m these dtitudes at 
which Mexico City stands — and none too healthy for un- 
acclimatised Europeans The mozo’s (waiter’s) cunosity about 
my reasons for leavmg the hotel to ramble about the city at 
so early an hour I did not choose to satisfy I had not for- 
gotten my fnend’s wammg overmght 

Not to attract the attention of any mquisitive pohceman 
who might be on patrol, I kept well m the shadows of the 
handsome buildmgs of the boulevards through which I 
passed But I need have had no fear on that head Life and 
the stream of traffic starts early in these Central Amencan 
cities, but It struck me that an ommous stillness seemed to 
reign eveiywbere that morning. No clattermg of hoofs on 
the asphalt, no motor-cars honk-honking by the side of the 
Amencan trams which clank and grmd their way through 
the wde manzanas (squares) to the outer cuarteles of the city 
Odd, too, that no sandalled Indian (Aztec) women, gaudily 
blanketed, were arrangmg the bloommg roses and blood-red 
poppies m the Flower Market, one of the sights of Mexico 
City I glanced mto the famous, or infamous, Mercado de 
VoladoT — the Mexican counterpart of the Thieves’ Market 
at Hong Kong No ill-favoured and frowsy scoundrel was 
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arranging the display of those articles of jewellery, nch shawls 
and silks, old coffers and massive keys which the buyer pur- 
chases without a request for a pedigree 1 Every portero (the 
Mexican equivalent of the Pansian concierge) seemed asleep, 
and the silence of the dead lay upon balcomed houses wth 
their heavily barred doors and gratmgs which I passed 

I struck down a qmet boulevard, under the maguey trees, 
went by a gigantic equestrian statue of some old Spamsh 
kmg, and entered the Zocalo 

“ Well, my boy, here you are then I ” said a familiar 
voice, and I started round m surprise to find three sturdy 
Mexicans, laden ivith kits of some sort, with the engineer at 
their head 

“ Come, no time to lose. The padre is waiting for us 
We turned down a path under the trees, quitted the park, 
and m five mmutes were threadmg our tortuous way among 
one of those vile ghettos of tenements, inhabited by broken- 
down pedtts, which one can find behmd most of the fine mam 
streets or boulevards of this old city. 

“ They console themselves with a bull fight every Sunday, 
poor devils,” laughed the en^meer, jerkmg his head at the 
dirty fronts “ This is a mighty dangerous district for a 
foreigner to be caught m after sundown And the plague 
smells, and fevers — phew I ” 

Soon, the cupola of an ancient church rose above the 
roof-lmes, and we turned into a leafy plaza 

A dark-jowled pnest m a cassock was standmg well back 
in the shadows of a massy door of heavy wood, blackened 
with age He put a great piece of ironmongery — a cathedral 
key — to his lips, and beckoned to us 

“ S chores, make no noise,” he muttered 
“ I wish not that the sacnstan should know of your visit. 
If he did, others would soon know of it ! ” 

The engineer grinned at me 
“ He means the police ” 

The hefty kfey grated in the lock, and the heavy door was 
moved further ajar by a thrust from the pnest’s shoulders. 
In the rear of the padre we tiptoed across the sacristy, and 
groped our way in the deep gloom past shrines and imder 
,tattered banners till we stood m a transept by the side of 
the high altar. The padre lit a candle, which he put in a heavy, 
old-fashioned brass sconce, and signed to oMrpeom Dropping 
their kit-bags on the flagstones, they bent down and prised 
up a heavy door set in the stone, with sunken hinges. 
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A great black hole raped at our feet, and real old cathedral 
smells like a chamd-nouse, mingled "vsith the indescnbable 
odour of anaent stone, rose from the depths 

Suddenly, a noise like a rapid fusillade of pistol or nfle 
shots sounded outside the walls of the church. 

I looked round startled at my friend, the engmeer 

“ Some fleeing ladron (thief) with the pohce at his heels, 
I expect. Nothm| uncommon, m this aty,” he said impatiently. 
“ Go on, down with you, my boy 1 ” 

The padre, preceding us, descended mto the bowels of 
the church We stumbled down a long flight of badly- worn 
steps, and found ourselves m a great chamber, gromed and 
buttressed with sprmgmg arches and thick piers Ancient 
tombs, on which our candlehght flickered, cluttered up this 
ciypt I happened to be standmg near enough to read an 
inscnption on one hoary door : 

“ Here reposes the soul and body of the most respect- 
able Padre Fray Gregono, who died m i66o, and whose 
body was found without corruption, even 120 years after 
bs death ’’ 

I struck a match, and m a niche of an adjacent ancient 
tomb saw two mummies m ecclesiastical robes, with shoes 
on their feet, of antique make, garnished with quamt buckles 
The gnsly museum of the dead reminded me of the strange 
vaults where centimes of dead priests m their habits, as they 
hved, are strung up hke omons down m the depths of the 
weird Capuchm convent at Palermo But our busmess was 
with other things than rehcs of bygone ages 

The engineer took a length of cord from his pocket He 
walked up to one particular tomb, and tied one end of the 
Etrmg to a protuberance. 

There was a queer hole m the top of this ancient tomb. 
I hitched my toe m a mche, and looked down at an amazmg 
spectacle — the form of a pnest, standmg erect, sue feet tall, 
with hands crossed on his breast, the grey robes falhng round 
the corpse He looked carved m stone, and had died three 
hundred years ago I 

The engmeer walked to the opposite side of the vault, and 
called me to hold the other end of the stung, while he went 
to a third tomb Here, tjung a second hne to the letter “ H,” 
m the sacred monogram IHS,” he walked to a tomb 
opposite, stretched the cord taut, till it mtersected the first 
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cord. 3'^en, from the pomt of intersection, he dropped a 
hne with a plummet to the floor. 

Padre, peons, and myself watched breathlessly, while he 
drew a four-branched cross — the four cardinal points — at the 
spot on the flags where the plummet touched the stone A 
pocket compass gave him the orientation, and from the north- 
east pomt of the cross he chalked a dead straight hne to the 
wall Then he carefully paced a number of steps till he reached 
a particular flagstone, which gave a hollow sound when tapped 
with a pick. 

The excited pedns set to work with their tools, but hardly 
had the first dash of steel against stone ceased to echo m the 
vaults when we were rudely startled by noises of tramping 
overhead, and a dull sound much like that of heavy nfle- 
butts dropped on stone. The door at the top of the steps, 
by which we had come down, was thrown back with a crash, 
and a harsh and authoritative voice bade us at once ascend, 
or take the consequences 

The shaking pedns, the white-faced padre, and the dumb- 
founded engmeer looked at each other in terror and amazement. 
Who had given the ^me away ? Did ? — ^the engineer looked 
at me. I shook my head. We perforce chmbed the steps and 
stood before a squad of soldiers. A tall, raw-boned officer, 
exceedmgly sallow m face and decidedly unpleasant m rmen, 
demanded our papers. We had left them at our hotels. We 
protested we were Bntish nationals engaged on lawful busmess. 

He scowled, his moustaches bristled with anger. He said 
we were accursed “ Yanquis,” who' had chosen to desecrate 
the tombs of a sacred edifice We should be taken to the 
nearest police station. The soldiers moved up around us, and 
we left the church, with a hootmg rabble at our heels, menacing 
the accursed gnngos with death, sudden or painful 

“ No use calling for the consuls, as we’ve broken the 
Mexican law by huntmg for hidden treasures without a permit, 
or notifymg the authorities. We’re m a fix, but I’ve been m 
worse places before to-day. Must bluff ’em a bit,” gnnned 
the engineer, who had recovered his equanimity with remark- 
able qmckness 

“ But what a blamed fiasco,” he swore “ Just when we 
had the dough in our hands. Wonder who told the authonties ? 
It wasn’t the padre. I’ll be bound ” 

At the police station we were ordered to sit down in an 
ante-room and wait the arrival of the police commandant. 
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The guard scowled at us, and suggested we should be^put with 
our backs against a wall, and a iuring-party m front Another 
Querataro, m fact, without the emperor ! We gathered that 
a revolution had broken out that morning, and there was a 
new chief of pohce m Mexico City 

At the end of an hour and a half the new jefe came He 
ordered our pockets to be turned out, and mspected every 
paper on our persons 

“ You have a derrotero (a treasure chart), sefior 1 Where is 
it ? ” he demanded peremptorily 

“ A chart, vuestra merced (your honour),” smiled the 
engmeer, m admirably simulated surpnse and innocence 
“ That is absurd What hes have been told you ? We are 
merely students of the glonous history of your city, and were 
engaged on archseological researches m the vault of your 
renowned church, when we were rudely disturbed We 
demand to see the Bntish Consul ” 

The ]efe's beard fairly shook with rage. He clenched 
his fists at us 

“ Lymg Yanquts I You think to deceive me ? Me ? The 
chief of pohce ? But I will find a way to unlock your bps 
A month’s hohday m the calabozo, ngorously tncomuntcado 
(isolated) will rev^ the truth Bah, lamones > You took the 
padre mto your confidence, did you not, but you forgot the 
sacnstan ? He is a good Mexican- He told us all ” 

The engineer made a cool retort 

“ I have told you I have no derrotero, senor The Bntish 
Consul 18 a persorud fnend of mme I had arranged to see him 
this evemng He will hear of this outrageous mterference with 
the hberty of a Bntish national When he finds the appoint- 
ment 18 not kept, he will cause mquines to be made There 
will be cables to the Bntish Foreign Secretary m London. 
The Bntish Government will intervene Your superiors will 
call on you to make explanations It will be an impleasant 
situation m which I am most anxious your excellency shall 
not be placed ” 

A long argument followed, very acrimonious on the side 
of the enraged jefe At the end of it we were shoved mto 
a cell, none too clean, but heaven itself compared with the 
calabozo, the engineer assured me Two hours later, when the 
jefe considered his digmty satisfied, the door was opened, and 
we were told we were free to go back to our hotels 

That was my first and last expenence of treasure-hunting 
m Mexico City But our poor peons — ^no all-powerful Consul’s 
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finger could be crooked on their behalf— spent three months 
m a vile pnson, before a counter-revolt set them free 

To this day I wonder whether the treasure is still m those 
weird vaults, or whether it may have been long ago removed 
thence — ^years before this eitgmeer acquired the derrotero 
One never can tell, m these romantic affairs, and the sudden 
death of one of us prevented another search which had been 
planned 

Close to Mexico City is that inland lake in which the old 
Spanish soldiers under Cortes hurled wedges of gold and 
buckets of jewels m 1521, when they were retreatmg from the 
enraged Aztec soldiers led by the Pnest of Votan. Generations 
of treasure-hunters have raked its bed over. The title-deeds 
of an estate bordermg the lake, I was assured, mention this 
treasure One President of Mexico, some years before the 
Great War, dragged its lava bed for the lost hoard He did 
not find It — there are centunes of mud on top of those lost 
gems and gold wedges — ^but the Mexican and the Indiaii 
pedns descended from the men who threw the treasures mto 
the mystic waters swear by all their gods that, on still evemngs, 
after great storms, the strange hz del dtnero, or money hght, 
IS seen at this spot. And there are white men who say they 
have seen these weird flames — ^whose ongin is unknovra — 
burmng like flames of alcohol on the ground. 

The veteran treasure-hunter, my British engineer fnend, 
told me a few years ago . 

“ I once had a gold mine, m South Amenca, which 
owed Its discovery to a small bluish-white hght coming 
from a very nch piece of ore, gold quartz, ljung on the 
surface On vanous occasions I have dug where the hght 
has been reported to have been seen, and always found 
metal of some sort below. Many treasures have been 
found by means of this hght, and more would probably 
be unearthed but for the timidity of the peasants, who 
attnbute the money hght to some supernatural origin, and 
decide to give it a wide berth The hght is visible for a 
long way, and is beheved to extend over a radius equal to 
that of the subterranean surface of the metal causing it. 

I hired a house m Mexico — an eastern province — where 
this light had been seen by an Indian women. I searched 
walls and floor, but not the nght spot, yet a man who took 
the house a day or so later found a tm of old corns m the 
roof. .” 
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Truly, as this veteran said, Mexico is a land of mystery 
and hidden treasures Much of it has been buned by Mexican 
bandits who sallied out from wild mountam gorges to levy 
toll on trams of pack-mules and burros conveymg gold and 
corns to the coast m the days of the Spamsh domination 
In more modem and recent times, revolutionanes and bngands 
looted state treasunes and banks and took the plunder to their 
mountam strongholds A negro slave is Imown to have 
quitted the estancia of a Mexican gentleman to jom the m- 
surgents He vamshed from the ken of his master Years 
later the Mexican was passmg through the streets of a town 
when he saw a blmd black man begging for the alms of 
travellers The man’s face seemed fa^iar The Mexican 
went up to the negro, and was recogmsed In gratitude for 
the aid of his former master, the negro told a romantic story of 
adventures and hidden treasures He said he had joined 
a band of rebels who looted government treasunes and banks 
They earned the booty to a mountam fastness All railroad 
tracks leadmg that way were pulled up and bndges burnt 
A timber bndge, spanmng a gorge to the stronghold in which 
were the caches, was blown up, and one day the bandits salhed 
out to do battle with government troops All were captured 
and shot or killed, except the negro, who had been bunded. 
Said he . 

“ Come a little way out of the town, and I will show 
you, master, a place from which you can see the mountam 
marking the site of our old stronghold ” 

Leadmg the bhnd man by the hand, the Mexican went out 
into the country, till they reached the spot from which the 
negro said the gold mountam could be seen Political up- 
heavals have prevented the Mexican from gomg after the 
bandits’ hidden gold, but he has handed the chart over to his 
son, who was certainly ahve m Mexico a year ago That 
such hoards really exist m Mexico is suggested by me expen- 
ence of Sehor Francisco Calderon, owner of an estancia at 
Oaxaca This estate was seized m 1815 by bandits under the 
infamous chief “ El Solo,” a " Lone Hand ” of Oaxaca Gulch, 
who held it for five years El Solo robbed smgle-handed, and 
banked his wiimmgs m the earth The renor was ploughing 
a field, a year or so ago, when some obstacle m the ground 
caught his nbs and violently punched them He bent down 
with an oath, and was amazed to find at the bottom of the 
furrow a large wooden box, out of whose rotten boards there 
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tumbled a golden flood of coins dating from 1790 to 1820, 
and at the bottom a number of heavy gold ornaments and 
jewels looted from churches and private houses In Mexico 
City a jeweller assured the lucky senor that the hoard was 
worth about ^80,000. 

There are the glittering legends of buned Aztec treasures 
of fabulous dimensions. Their traditions still hnger among 
the pedru in outlying Mexican provinces. One of these con- 
cealed Aztec hoards is said to consist of seven large earthenware 
jars, five feet high, and three feet in diameter, m the centre, 
tapering towards each end, and loaded with gold-dust. 

My old fnend had arranged with a Mexican financier to 
search for one of these hoards, and had handed over the 
clues before he died. Unfortunately, he did not disclose to 
me the name of the Meidcan, and 1 have never been able to 
find what luck attended this fascinating, if rather fantastic, 
treasure-hunt. 

" Sty senor” said a mozo at a hotel in Mexico City, “ it is 
not so many months ago, when our newspapers told us of a 
coronel tngUs (British colonel) who was pl annin g to fly m an 
airplane into the land of the Yai^ui Indianos. He had heard 
of a rich cache of silver mgots m an abandoned mine, last 
known to have been worked in the eighteenth century. They 
say he carried a supply of bombs which he would use, m tune, 
of emergency, to repel the turbulent Yaquis, who shoot 
gnngos and Mexicanos at sight. Yet, as soon as the news 
came, the commandant in Sonora sent a company of soldiers, 
who escorted the British colonel and his fnends across the 
frontier. Hijos de las puias, but they were worse than the 
T^anos (Texans) of the plains I ” 

Many of these abandoned naines, and some of the lost 
hoards of gold and silver, are rightly or wrongly attributed to 
the Jesmts of the “ misiones ” who were expelled from the 
colomal dominions of the old court of Madrid The story is 
that m Mexico and in lonely recesses of the vast ranges of the 
Andes, in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, the priests cunningly 
hid their gold, and laid poison traps around the hidden tapados 
(or treasure mounds). There are those who deny that the 
Jesuits buried any treasure in Central South Amenca, but the 
fact remains that, in. 18971 ^ of gold — ^piled up in a burnt 
oUa—was found hidden in the walls of the old ruined mission 
of Santa Maria, in Baja Califorma, and the circumstances 
pla^y testify that neither buccaneers nor Indians made this 
cache 1 
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While I was on the trail of these stones — which are often 
wrongly mixed up with the romantic Peg Leg Mine, or three 
mystic buttes, m the desert ranges of Arizona, strewn with 
nuggets of “ tellunan ” or placer gold — I was told the strange 
tale of an Englishman, who, in the spnng of 1896, headed a 
band of old-timer mmers — as hard as the flints and tough as 
the mesqmte and sage bushes on these alkah plains — on an 
expedition mto the deserts of Sonora to seek a long-lost 
treasure of the “ mission gold ” The story runs that when 
Mexico was first colonised by the Spamards, a body of monks 
and priests went mto the diigerous western parts of what is 
now the Mexican state of Sonora The country was inhabited, 
as It IS to-day, by fierce tnbes of Yaqui Indians, and, as time 
went on, an enormous amount of gold drifted out of the 
possession of the Indians mto that of me monks of the mission 
One estimate puts the amount at two tom of gold, which, at 
the nilmg pnce of about ,£5, i6s an ounce, would, to-day, be 
worth some ,^414,000 All this was hidden by the monks 
Stormy times came on the mission, when the order went 
forth from the Court of Madrid m far-away Spam, that 
monastic orders who were alleged to have engaged m political 
mtngues should, by a certam day, quit his Spamsh Majesty’s 
overseas possessions 

Came a day when the turbulent Yaqms rose m rebelhon 
and drove the monks from the Yaqui country Before their 
retreat from the estates of the mission, the monks are said 
to have buned the gold and silver under the altar, and 
to have pronounced a curse on any seeking for the forbidden 
treasure The Yaquis razed the mission buildmgs to the 
ground, but, to avoid the curse, removed them huts from 
the site 

In the autumn of 18^, an Enghshman named Simmonds 
met a man m a saloon m Tucson City, Arizona, who was down 
and out and at death’s door, owing to prolonged hardships 
and starvation The Enghshman acted the part of the Good 
Samantan, and took the man to a hotel, where he was put to 
bed, and a doctor sent for m haste Heroic efforts snatched the 
sick man out of the jaws of death, but for three weeks his life 
hung m the balance, while he tossed about his bed m violent 
delirium He uttered words and cnes betokenmg strange 
adventures m some wild regions across the frontier m Mexico 
V^Tien he recovered, he told a remarkable story of a treasure- 
hunt m the i86o’s The sick man became well — his con- 
stitution bemg of the toughest — and was persuaded to guide a 
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baud of seven Anzona miners to the scene of hidden gold of 
the abandoned Mission of the Yaqui country. 

Led by Frank Montoya, the man who had been at death’s 
door a few months before, the treasure-hunters set out m the 
sprmg of 1896, and trailed across 250 miles of desert, east of 
the Rio Colorado, burwng water in ollas, and food m caches, 
as they went along. There was no chance of hvmg on the 
country ; for neither water nor food, nor any edible wild animals 
— except lizards, snakes, and “ rattlers ” — can be got in this 
and region of fever and death A tenable trail was that of 
these modem Argonauts, across the Mexican desert. One 
man died on the way, and another was killed in an encounter 
with armed Indians, mounted on the backs of swift mustangs. 
It was clear that these bands of mounted Indians were lymg 
in wait for the adventurers, who were forced to take turns m 
the night watches on the desert, a magazine of loaded rifles at 
hand, to ensure that no lurkmg Indians stampeded the burros 
or rushed the camp in the dark hour before runrise On the 
one hundred and sixtieth day the adventurers topped a high 
bluff overlookmg the banks of a little, limpid water-course, 
imgatmg a green meadow in the imdst of which was the site 
of the abandoned mission which they were seekmg. 

Ten miles away they could see the smoke nsmg from the 
huts of the Yaquis. The hunters took care to keep well below 
the sky-line, so as to give these redoubtable Indians no chance 
for smpmg The gold, accordmg to the derrotero of Montoya, 
lay under flat stones covered witii dirt and not far away from 
their camp m the lee of the wooded bluff. 

They eagerly waited for the darkness, keeping m the 
shelter of a cavern m a cleft of the rocks, from u^ch, with 
sticks and rifle-butts, they had evicted and exterminated the 
deadly snakes and the tenable tarantulas, whose chcking 
mandibles mject poison mto the veins of animals and sleepmg 
men. Then, in wild excitement, the hunters made for the 
stones, prised them up with picks, and unearthed a large 
amount of gold, of which they loaded two hundred pounds 
weight each on each of the six burros. All traces of the excava- 
tion \vere carefully erased, and at night, under the cover of 
darkness, they set out on the homeward trad across the alkah 
desert to the Amencan border. On the tenth night mounted 
Indians agam attacked them, clearly determmed that the 
hunters should not carry the gold out of the country Montoya 
was shot through the eye and died almost instantly. The 
Indians retreated, but as the adventurers went nn rlav aftpr 
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day, It was to find that the Yaquis had surrounded every 
waterhole where water and food had been cached ! 

One of the white “ gnngos ” went mad with thirst It is a 
region where the atmosphere acts on the body with the suction 
of a most absorbent sponge 

“ Every hour of the day and mght, your carcass cried out 
for water, water, water 1 You could dnnk and dnnk your water- 
bottle dry, but never slake your raging thirst,” said one of the 
survivors to me, when I met him in Arizona, m 1930 

“ One of our company went mad with thirst, and we had 
to shoot him to prevent has kilhng the rest of us m his frenzy 
The air of this hell-fire desert sucks every drop of moisture 
from your skm We fought several pitched battles with the 
lurking Indians, and the pamted devils retreated every time, 
but not before they either shot down or rushed away the burros 
on which we had laden our gold Out of the eight who set 
out from Tucson City, I guess I am the only one now alive who 
came back from that trip I had three pounds of gold m my 
‘poke' My pardner has long ago gone where the rattlers 
won’t bite him I reckon there have been about twenty expedi- 
tions after that lost Mission gold of Sonora m the last twenty 
years, and they’ve all come to bad ends Sure, kid, there’s a 
real bad curse on that ’ere gold ! ” 

On the other side of the Gulf of Califonua is a land of 
strange and temble memones and of weird legends of sudden 
death and adventure Some remarkably potent curse seems to 
hang over the hidden treasures of the coast and intenor of 
Baja California, as the Mexican maps call this tongue of land, 
where the old buccaneers often wooded and watered their 
ships whose keels were foul with many months of manne 
growths and barnacles Were this region better known, it 
would be the Mecca of treasure-hunters I am often asked 
about this unknown land of mystery and memones, and my 
mquirers are men who lack neither the spint of adventure nor 
the desire to prove that they are none too scrupulous 

One of these hidden hoards hes m the practically unexplored 
Cocopah range, west of the Rio Colorado, and well up on the 
eastern side of Baja California The best way to reach this 
region to-day, would be to detrain at the depdt of Yuma on 
the South Pacific Railroad 

Some sixty or more years ago an Amencan syndicate 
called the Treasure Trove Company was started to hunt up 
this cache They had a chart denved, in remarkable circum- 
stances, from a Spaniard, one Pedro Pednllo, who, in the spnng 
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of 1873, tramped into San Diego, Cal., footsore, down and out, 
but excited. He met a number of old-timers in a saloon and 
told them his story. Said he ; 

“ I had been two weeks prospecting in the Jatja country, 
on the slopes of the Cocopah range, when, one afternoon, m 
the mountams — ^which even the Indians will not enter— -I 
found a crude, wooden cross rudely carved with an inscnption 
m Spanish, telhng the finder to dig below. I removed the top 
soil, and my pick hit on a metal camster looking as though it 
had been hammered out of an old helmet or part of a breast- 
plate. Inside the canister was a scroll m faded ink, made out 
of some berry you find in these mountains. The writer said ; 

“ ‘ To whomsoever may chance to find this writmg : I, 
captain Jesus Arroa, captam of the brig Isabella Catohca, of 
800 tons and guns, with a crew of 25 men, say that we 
were wrecked m a great storm off the coast of California, 
on 29 March 1682. After we had struck on reef, we made 
our way ashore m the ship’s cutter, carrymg naught with 
us, save five cutlasses, and an old arquebus, which was all 
we had saved from our buccaneering. Designing to keep 
ourselves ahve by ktllmg game, we struck uSand towards 
a range of mountains, wmch lay distant from us to the 
north-east. Here we met game m plenty, and bears 
abounded. Our single piece was of much service to us 
Eight months of that time, we saw no human bemgs beside 
ourselves Some of our company’ who had mined gold 
m the lands about the South Seas (PeruJ one day saw 
gleams of sand-gold m the mountains Tim season much 
rain and wmd stormed down the mountams, as it had 
never done hitherto, and in the ravines we at once began to 
gather and wash the gold from the rocks and sands, and 
to store our treasure m hopes of future dehverance, when 
we designed to carry it to the coast, where, peradventure, 
a ship might chance to touch. We stored and hid great 
quantities of gold Then misfortunes came thickly on us 
A band of pamted savages of great stature, with enormous 
bows m their hands, bore down on our camp m the moun- 
tams All our gold-washmg was stopped. They shot a 
cloud of arrows, killing one of our company and woimdmg 
two. We retreated from our camp, but the big wamors 
followed us for two days, fightmg and bemg resisted by us. 

I write this, fearmg that death may come to us all to- 
morrow Conmuttmg my soul to the Mother of God 
and all the samts m glory, I will tell where we have 
hidden our great treasure I pray that this writing fall 
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mto the hands of a good Chnstian, -whom I solemnly 
charge to buy, with a portion of the treasure, a golden 
candlestick for the altar of San Diego, m Seville, to say 
masses for my soul ’ ” 

The pirate captain Arroa gave minute directions how to 
locate the cache of gold Pednllo went to Vallejo, where he 
fitted out an expedition of twenty men, armed with the latest 
nfles, to invade the Cocopah country, which, as I have said, 
hes west of the Rio Colorado, high up m Baja Califorma It 
may be, as so often happens m the case of these old hoards, 
that a landslide has obliterated the cache, for, though I have 
ransacked the files of journals m San Diego and Los Angeles 
of the 1870’s and iSSo’s, I can find no subsequent tidings of 
the fate of the Pednllo expedition. Not a soul In San Diego 
or San Francisco knows a word of the queer story We must 
surmise, as is not improbable, that Pednllo and his husky 
prospectors left their bones to bleach m the thirst and fever' 
stncken wastes guarding the approaches to the Cocopah 
ranges Possibly, they were shot by wild Indians, lying m 
wait at rare water-holes 

A few words about the topography of this obscure region 
of the Cocopah mountains may be of mterest to would-be 
treasure-hunters m Lower Califorma The great Colorado 
Desert runs to the base of the Cocopah sierras, and the region 
m between the Hardy nver and the Cocopah range is dreaded 
by the Mexicans owing to the extreme heat and lack of water- 
holes Says the American traveller, Mr. A. W North, who 
has ranged over these wilds . 

“ I had spent a mght burmng a signal-fire to save a 
hunter lost m this desert, and the ensumg afternoon had 
been advised by the ranchero Juan, an expenenced guide, 
that It was so dangerous a region that he had never dared 
venture upon it.” 

The placer (?) gold and the caches of gold made by the old 
Spamsh buccaneers of the ship Isabella Catoltca, about 1682, 
may he either m the Cocopah sierras, or m the Cocopah Desert, 
behmd the mountains It was across this desert that the 
Catanna Yumas took the war trail to the Colorado and the Gila 
nver country, and over these same bumir^ sands marched 
filibuster Walker and his “ cornstalk ” soldiers m April 1854. 
Agam, m 1799, adventurers led by the Spamsh governor 
Arrilhga made the tnp m safety Take the experiences of an 
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explorer oa a hot August day in these regions of drought and 
dessication — ^they are a warning of what the treasure-seeker 
may expect : a footwalker can last out eight hours without 
water, and then come the delusions of insanity — ^the crazed 
man sees ahead of him a mirage of cool water-pools nnged 
with green trees, for ever beyond his reach. He takes off his 
clothing and tnes to plunge into the waters The next and 
merciful stage is the oblivion of death. The dry heat of the 
Cocopah sierras sucks moisture from the perspiring body, and 
induces a constant crying-out of the system tor water, water, 
plenty of it I Pools of salt and alkahne water strewn with 
cryst^s abound and shimmer with deceit in the hot air. All 
this means that the adventurer should choose well his time of 
the year, and adequately prepare his equipment and commis- 
sanat, for the long trail from the Rio Hardy, a tributary of the 
Colorado river, to the highlands oflF the north-east slopes of the 
Cocopah sierras, which latter are a barren range of mountains 
about 3000 feet high, with crumbhng yellow rock m place of 
sod. There are thickets of thorny mesquits, fierce nettles, and 
slimy swamps and steaming lagoons to be passed, tiU the 
treasure-hunters reach, at the base ^of the Cocopah range, a 
trad passing through willows and grass Toads as large as a 
rabbit abound here, whde the long-haired, dark and heavy- 
featured Cocopah Indians are found dwelling in shacks, or 
remados. Those enterprising hikers who have taken movie- 
cameras with them may find some difficulty, since, unless they 
have greatly changed, these Indians show fierce repugnance 
against the use of cameras on their vile bodies and surroundmgs. 
They have absolutely refused to be photographed m very 
recent times 

The terrible island of Tiburon is one of the simster 
treasure caches of the ^If of Baja Cahforma. It is part of the 
state of Sonora, and hes on the eastern shores of the gulf. 
A^^ hoards of gold, gems, and jewels are said to have been 
mdden somewhere on this strange island, so called because of 
los itburones, or man-eatmg sharks On it hve fierce tnbes of 
Seri Indians, whom even the valiant conqiiistadores, to say 
naught of the modem Mexican army, have never been able to 
subdue. On shore the Sens, who are cannibals, have poisoned 
^ows m readiness for intruders ; m the seas around, Father 
Neptune has set a dual guard of shark-teethed reefs and man- 
^ting fishes The Serfs love not the foreigner, whether he 
be a gringo or a native Mexican, and, in 1929, they shot 
poisoned arrows into the bodies of three Amencan adventurera 
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who tned to land on Tiburon from a little boat Not a white 
man survived to tell the tale I 

The Englishman, Lieutenant Hardy, who was travellmg m 
these wild regions m 1825-1829, tells how he heard from Senor 
Monteverde — ^who was of Itahan ongm and lived m Pitic, in 
Sonora state — ^that a fine green and red coral is found on this 
island An Itahan pnest was said to have embarked for 
Tiburon, with a capital of $200 and a wooden divmg-bell, 
made m the gardens of Chapultepec, near Mexico City Two 
months later, the pnest returned to the mainland with native 
gold and pearls, part of which he had bought from the Sens. 
The whole was worth about £40,000 Says the wise Hardy . 

“ Unfortunately, this pnest was prevented from telhng 

his own story, he having died many years ago ” 

Hardy adds that the folk of Pitic m the State of Sonora 
firmly beheve that much virgm gold existed m Tiburon Island, 
but could not be got at owmg to the “ unpacified ” Sens having 
barred the road An old Spamsh governor, of the days before 
^ revolt of the Spanish-Amencan colomes against Madnd, made 
a pretext of mcursions suffered from the Sens, and sent 1000 
soldiers to the island, but after a considerable time, and the 
loss of many men, the soldiers returned to the mainland, having 
abandoned the enterprise Treasure-hunters may like a few 
topographical details about this strange island. 

It 13 located m 28° 10' N and 11^® 10' W , and is thirty 
miles long by some ten to fifteen miles broad There is no 
potable water on the island, and the natives are said to depend 
for supplies on fluid obtamed from a cactus growmg thereon. 
Tiburon is said to be very barren, but the people are of splendid 
physique — adult men and women bemg often six feet tall — and 
go practically naked even m the rather cold wmter They are 
faxy, build no houses, and he just where they happen to be at 
mghtfall Theu- sloth also mchnes them to eat their food raw 
mstead of cooked. In the days of the Conquest, the Tiburon 
islanders, then said to be a people of high culture, numbered 
about 35,000 souls, but, m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes, says Don Jose Mana Retio, they had dwindled to 
1500 people hving m mainland villages, hunting and fishmg 
Yet, to-day, despite their pnmitive or Spartan customs of 
killmg all sickly and deformed babes, they are, accordmg to 
Mexican authorities, degeneratmg, year by year. They worship 
the sun and moon, and beheve that the pelican made the earth. 
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but this does not prevent them from hunting the bird. At 
the coming of the new moon, the Serfs offer a fermented drink 
to that planet, and this is the time to shun their ceremonies, 
which develop mto horrible orgies threateningthe hves of any 
foreigners who chance to be on the island. They pamt their 
bodies with red, white, and blue stains, denved from plants m 
the woods, sell their daughters to the highest bidders, ^d 
capture rattlesnakes — ^by which the island is infested — which 
they thrust into pits, where they are maddened by prods with 
poles Meat is then lowered, and the snake venom, deposited 
on it, is used for poison for the arrows Naturally, a wound 
from such an arrow, in the absence of anti-venene, kills very 
quickly. 

It IS on record that a French authoress, Madame Titayana, 
the Italian colonel MastuKsi, and a lone hermit, the American 
John Thompson — ^who has hved for many years on a small 
island in the Gulf of Cahforma, landed on the island m 1930. 
When they approached its shores, the wild Serfs lined tiie 
wooded banks, brandishing bows and poisoned arrows, with 
very hefty spears. Madame is said to have sung them a Spanish 
ditty, which so charmed that a landmg was permitted, and 
even a movie camera was used. However, the ^ree foreigners 
took care not to outstay their welcome, but quitted Tiburon’s 
shores m eight days after the landing. 

Lieutenant Hardy, who, ini 826 or 1828, landed on Tiburon 
to cure a sick Serf woman, says he took an hour’s walk into the 
mtenor towards the eastern coast of the island, but saw no 
signs of pearl shell On his return, he went another circuitous 
walk, but agam saw no traces of a “ creadero de oro ” (gold-mine 
of native makmg) ; 

“ I showed a specimen of gram gold to the Indians, but 
as they manifested the greatest ignorance of that substance, 
as well as unfeigned cunosity about it, I no longer mtend 
to doubt that the idea of a gold spot exists only in the lively 
imaginations of the people with whom I had conversed on 
the subject m Pitic^’ {Hardy) 

i 

The old Spamsh viceroy, m the early period of the settle- 
ment of Sonora, Mexico, met with considerable opposition 
from the Serfs of Tiburon Island, who, hke Malay pirates, 
neither gave nor expected quarter. Hardy was explonng the 
possibilities of Tiburon for the London General Pearl and 
Coral Fisheries Assoaation. 
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The Story of treasure-hunters’ expeditions to this sinister 
island IS a lund one In 1870, two prospectors, digging for 
water, found placer gold at a depth of six feet (So, perhaps. 
Hardy was unlucky ?) They worked for ten days and panned 
about $8000 in gold-dust and nu^ets, were ambushed, but 
managed to elude the rampageous Sens, who were out on the 
warpath Later on, a small party went back, but dead men 
never returned to tell tales Some one, by questiomng vanous 
Mexicans in the coast ports on the mainland, denved a romantic 
story to the effect that, about the time of Emperor Montezuma, 
of the Aztec empire, a great hoard of gold was spinted from 
Mexico City away from the Castilian army of Cortes, and buned 
on Tiburon Island A search for the Aztec hoard was accord- 
mgly made m 1893, when a certain Lieutenant Robinson, an 
Englishman, with three comrades, landed to hunt up this 
cache Robmson’s story was that treasure valued at 19,000,000 
gold pesos left behmd by Cortes, when he had to retreat from 
Mexico City, was spinted away, and never recovered when 
that warrior returned from Vera Cruz and recaptured the 
citadd Cortes had, said Robinson, traced the progress of the 
lost treasure to the western coast of Mexico, but Robmson 
held that the treasure was eventually brought to Tiburon 
Island in 1790, by the schooner FI Pato, which went to the 
bottom of the swirlmg waters of hell (El Infiemtllo) off Tiburon, 
after the gold had been cached on the island He knew that 
no one had explored the mtenor of the island, and when he 
and the three others landed on the island, they had a fnendly 
reception from the islanders m a large village But the Sens 
bear an evil name ! One mght, they rose and treacherously 
assassinated two of the men, while two survivors somehow 
managed to escape to the mainland, and informed the Mexican 
commandant at Guayamas, who sent a company of soldiers 
to punish and, if possible, extermmate the Tiburones But 
those fearsome Indians had met other expeditions sent for 
precisely that purpose m past years 1 The Mexican soldiers 
failed m their mission , because, for one thing, the island is 
honeycombed with squirrel-burrows, and the Sens, racing 
across the desert, laughed at the pursiung cavalry, panting m 
the heat and threatened every moment with broken necks 
caused by the horses plunging their pasterns into the warrens 
Nature was fighting for the Sens, as she has been domg for 
centunes past Moreover, not a bit of fodder can be had for 
horses or cattle in these hot and thirst-stncken wastes 

Forty expeditions have been sent by the Mexican Govern- 
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ment, in the fifty-five years prior to 1855, to subdue these 
indomitable islanders, who have kept their blood pure by 
putting to death any of their race who marry foreimers. How, 
too, should soldiers burdened with mihtary impedimenta hope 
to outrun and catch the fleet Seris, who are said actually to 
run down deer and capture them with their hands ? 

Newspaper men, prospectors, and explorers who have set 
out to unriddle the mysteries of this strange island have all 
met death at the hands of the canmbal Indians. Two years 
after the murder of Lieutenant Robinson and his two comrades, 
on Tiburon, an Amencan, Captam George Porter, and a sailor 
named Johnson, in the schooner World, landed and camped on 
the east side of Tiburon, They were collecting feathers, pearls 
and curios, when Seris stole on the camp. Firing a shot-gun, 
Porter killed seven of the “ varmints,” after he had been 
mortally wounded. But he and the sailor were overborne by 
numbers of the painted warriors, and put to a dreadful death 

Then m 1895, the U.S Bureau of Ethnology, of Washmg- 
ton, D.C , sent out Professor W. J. McGee to make a report on 
the island, but he, wisely, never went into the mtenor. He 
said that the Indians were tall, of good physique, and spent 
a lot of their time prowlmg through the bush lookmg for 
enemies. McGee was followed, in the fall of 1904, by Pro^sor 
H E Miller, superintendent of the schools of Anzona, a brave 
man, who, with Captain Gus Orlander of the ship Eliza, 
landed on Tiburon to locate a deposit of rachum pitch-blende 
From that day to this. Professor Miller has never been seen ; 
but on the Seri ft-ontier, in 1907, a relief expedition found two 
severed hummi heads fastened to the ends of a blood-stained 
crowbar, which had been nailed across an upright plank, set 
in the ground. Each head was fastened to the wood by strips 
of leather cut from a camera case, and on the inside of one of 
the stnps was a partly obliterated name, a capital “ M,” a 

around, earth hammered out into a 
nng by dancing feet showed where the savages had held a wild 
corybantic or^ during the torture of their American victim 
rroressor Miller is one of the noble company of martyred 
saentists In January 1908, U.S. Lieutenant G. R. Chaffee 
tound poor Miller’s abandoned sloop up the Hardy river at 
the head of the Rio Colorado, some three hundred or more 
miles to the northward of this simster island. 

gold, hard, bright, 

smmng and cold, now clamant ail over the world, hardened 
prospectors will be permitted by the Mexican Government to 
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be found in modern Mexico A certain Fray Francisco 
Nunez de la Bega, Archbishop of Chaiapas, South Mexico, 
found a cave caUed the Dark House, in which the treasure 
Teoamoxtli, and the sacred tapers of Votan, the heart ot 
heaven — made of gold with a symbol formed of an enormous 
emerald cut into the shape of a feathered adder — were kept 
before the coming of the Spanish Conquistadores This 
treasure consists of large clay and stone vases encrusted with 
emeralds of immense \^ue and other gems The spot where 
these royal treasures are now concealed has baffled all efforts 
to find It “ These nches since the reverend man’s visit have 
again become mvisible, at least in the form they then bore,” 
says the MS m ciyptic words “ The clay vessels, the writings, 
the paintings, and mummied dantas (tapers) and great store of 
copal and incense have been burnt and everytvhere destroyed, 
but that the gold and stiver articles and other precious stones are 
still extant there u no doubt ” 

Edward Davis, the good-natured Buccaneer of Dampier’s 
day, used to speak of commissions made at the capstan-bars of 
the pirate-ships, and it must be at this place that a certain 
modern adventurer concocts his mcremble anchor-watch 
yams of fantastic gold altars and massy chests of jewels taken 
out of old houses where they were hidden by, pale-avised 
Spanish senoras and fiery-eyed fanatic fnars, what time 
Morgan’s buccaneers were readmg their commission at the 
flames of their own muzzles, at the sacking of Portobello and 
Panama Be that as it may ! 

The yam of Morgan’s buned gold was agam clothed in 
flesh and blood m September 1927, when newspapers in New 
York and London r^orted that Mr Louis Morgan, claiming 
to be a descendant of Sir Henry Morgan, the late seventeenth- 
century buccaneer, was orgamsmg an expedition to set out 
from ’Fnsco’s golden gates for some lonely beach on Panama 
This treasure is alleged to be hidden near Darien Bay, Panama, 
and Mr Morgan was represented as saying that he had a 
secret chart which he believes was passed from Sir Henry 
Morgan to his descendants, and finally came mto the possession 
of Mr Louis Morgan’s father, who was public prosecutor of 
the town of Victona, Texas Eight men, according to this 
tradition, buned the loot which Morgan took from Panama in 
1671 The men were afterwards murdered, and Sir Henry 
alone survived. The leader will recognise the bogle, m the 
shape of the slam pirate, who has to guard the cache for ever 
and aye A faded parchment roll is said to speak of treasure 
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" beneath a monnde of roques ” along Panama’s coast. Morgan 
of the seventeenth century, as we have said before, was not 
the man to bank his plunder anywhere but in his own stout 
buccaneenng barque, ngged with the curses dark of the luckless 
buccaneers he stole away from off Panama His last will and 
testament is stored in the archives of Port Royal, Jamaica 
Mr Islorgan, we are told, has enlisted the services of a 
Captain Pearson, and both men have set sail in the forty-foot 
auxiliary launch Saxon for Panama, where they hope to secure 
the permission of the Panama Government to hunt up this 
cache of Sir Henry Morgan’s heutenant 

A year or so ago an advertisement mserted in a well-known 
London newspaper attracted attention to a romantic treasure 
alleged to lie hidden in the jungles of Central America, where 
il was buried by the sallow, dark-eyed priests of the Mexican 
god Votan, in the far-off days of the plundermg Conquistadores 
'under Cortes The notice minted young and adventurous 
Englishmen to apply to an explorer, Dr Thomas Gann, for 
papers connected ivith a treasure found about 1867 by an 
Englishman named Carmichael, who was hunting Indians 
inirading the frontiers of British Honduras He captured some' 
of the Indians, who gave him gold ornaments of great age, 
which they said they had fished out of a lagoon deep m the 
forest near a ruined pyramidal temple of great size. The 
temple-mound has, hence, been named the “ Carmichael 
mound,” and there must be to-day more than one unfortunate 
man in Great Bntam or the USA who curses the day he heard 
of tins mound One Scotsman who set out on the quest was 
shot m the hand by lurkmg Indians who recall the curses of 
their ancestors on the w^hite men — destroyers of the old Aztec 
civilisation Hardly any wonder, then, diat Dr. Gann’s young 
wnfe IS said to have put her foot down on any further attempts 
of her husband tolook up this hoard of the Carmichael mound 
It may well be true that, mto such recesses as these, trains of 
priests led native Aztecs, laden with treasures, when our lord 
Don Cortes retreated from Mexico City, in 1521. 

Alontezuma’s diadem, presented to Cortes by that luckless 
king, whom he took to be the god Quetzalcoatl returning from 
the twilight land, is to-day in the Natui-al History Museum m 
Vienna, ivhcre it mssed fiom the hands of the Emperor 
Charles V via the Tyrolese branch of the Habsburgs The 
leather -crow n is a w onderful object, ivhose outer nng is woven 
of the golden-green plumes of the quetzal bird. No more 
than four are grown by each male bird, so that the rare feathers 
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are exceedingly costly The crown is studded with numerous 
gold plates, and the beautiful feathers of turquoise-blue, brown, 
white, and emerald green, shaped mto exquisite figures, make 
the jewel one fit to rank with any in the re^ia of any monarch 
m Europe or India, 

Gold, gold IS the lure drawmg to-day, as it did m the time 
of Drake and Elizabeth, hundreds of hard-bitten adventurers 
who take the trail from Mendan m Yucatan, to the Davis 
mountains m Texas More than one member of the Mexican 
air force swears that he has flown his machme over the secret 
hidmg-place of the Aztec hoards In Yucatan, native pedns 
whisper traditions of hidden jungle aties where gold collected 
by the pnests of Montezuma was buned each year for safety. 
Each year the pnests of Votan summoned the natives from 
roimd about for a distance of more than five hundred nules to 
worship at the temples of the gods The ceremomes lasted a 
week, and concluded with the placmg of an offenng of pure 
gold, by every father of a family, at the foot of the shnne. 
^e gold was daily collected and either stored m a room at the 
rear of the temple, or hidden m subterranean chambers, where 
a clan of men, speaally consecrated to the service, guarded 
the treasure of the gods. Old Mexico had its counterpart of 
the negro slam and buned on top of the coffin-vault holdmg 
the treasure They were cnmmals, chamed and fettered 
together, who had been forced to dig vaults for the gold A 
great door on top of the vault opened to adimt the gold, after 
which earth was thrown on to the door, stamped firmly down 
to hide all traces, whereupon the felons were slam as sacrifices 
to the gods, and their corpses buned m the earth only a few 
feet or so above the vault The Aztecs cleverly argued that 
any treasure-hunters would conclude the vault was the site of 
a cemetery, and would abandon the hunt when they found the 
bones But if they were, as was probable, superstitious, the - 
findmg of bones m wildly picturesque recesses of jungly forests 
would set them mto fight away from the devils who guard 
hidden treasures 

Monte Alban, near Oaxaca, Mexico, is another of the pre- 
Aztec rums w'hich, if Don Alfonso Caso be believed, hides 
“ millions of jewels and gold ” In January 1932 there reached - 
me reports that the Bank of Mexico had received mto its vaults 
an immense treasure found m a mound on this hill Some 
weeks beforehand the diggers were excited to find a stairway 
gomg dowm many feet deep mto the hill The stairway was 
one hundred and fifty feet wide At the bottom gaped a great 
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tomb. The men worked sixteen hours a day, feverishly 
shovelling away the accumulated rubbish of some five hundred 
years or more They came on a flat carved tablet m the ceiling, 
which proved to be not a door, but an exit by which the old 
builders had emerged after seahng the doorway from inside 
In the tomb were found ten mummies whose crama were 
encrusted with turquoise, and by their sides a finely wrought 
mask of gold and a human skull transfixed by a stone kmfe. 
Around lay heaps of cups, urns, jars of onyx, jade, rock crystal, 
and gold ornaments and utensils encriisted with gems 

The author of this book was, some years ago, confided in by 
an old but picturesque Enghshman who desired to form an 
air survey company to operate m Mexico with the aid of a 
number of freight air-liners of the most modem type The 
equipment was to include full commissariat and hospital 
facilities, and the purposes was nommaliy to cany Mexican 
passengers and freight, but actually to spy out the land where 
the old gentleman believed treasures of rich value were hidden 
Of course the Mexican authonties and landowners would have 
received their full pound of flesh, but the old Englishman was 
very anxious that no word of treasure-hunting should leak out 
into native ears A steam or motor yacht was to be attached to 
the survey, and w'hde the vessel was m Vera Cmz harbour 
prelimmary air surveys would be made of treasure sites in the 
states of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Mexico, and Puebla Another 
air survey would be made of southern Mexico, especially of a 
region where he presumed w'as the site of a large prehistonc 
city, rich in Aztec gold mines and “ fabulous Aztec treasures ” 
The air survey having been made, the ship would steam up 
the nearest nver to make a ground survey and secure a pro- 
portion of the treasure 

He spoke of other caches, tapping me confidentially in the 
middle of the waistcoat : 

“ I know of large treasures m Panama Then, in Peru, 
are nch goldfields, but a long flight would be needed. 
Paraguay has a very large hidden treasure, but a long 
flight and very dangerous In the Argentine republic is the 

cordillera of C , where I know of a very nch treasure 

and gold placer mine East, some waj', is an old Spamsh 
gold-mine and buried treasure, and, if we like, these three 
TOmts can be tackled by going up the Rio Plata from 
Buenos Ayres, but the air route offers better prospects m 
explonng unknown territory. . . . Yes, the whole Cordil- 
lera de los Andes would be well worth an aenal survey .” 
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I gasped at the magnificent tnsouaance of this suggestion, 
Which reminded me of the proposal of another gentleman 
that Cocos Island should be explored by airplane — ^tnat island 
on end — no account bemg taken m the case of the Andes of • 
the difiiculties of super-charged en^es, ascendmg currents 
a^mst mountam walls, and lack of landing-places m rarefied 
air regions ! 

The old gentleman said Lobos, on the east coast of Mexico, 
had a rich treasure cache, while to the west, there was a 
tradition that on one of the Mi^el Islands, oflF the coast of 
Califorma, there had been buried m the eighteenth century a 
great number of Mexican gold doubloons, taken from the 
wreck of a Spanish ship Many of the islands m the Gulf of 
Mexico have traditions of rich pirate treasures, hidden and 
never found One such eene island, alleged to be haunted by 
the ghosts of Mexican pirates and of a smgmg Spanish lady 
(murdered by an infamous pirate), was some years back the 
home of a queer Timon of Athens, a hermit who had a mortal 
hatred of Amencan sailormen On this island are said to have 


been hidden rune separate hoards, the clues to whose locations 
are given on the lopped-off branches of an amazing tree of great 
age and unknown ongm, smce it is not an mdigenous species 
Nine of the trunks have been lopped so as to point m mne 
different directions towards presumed caches Whoever once 
hved on this eene island, wmch is now half under sea, con- 
structed a sea-wall, and even went to the trouble to make a 
stone chart of the outlme of the island, which was done by 
stickmg hundreds of stones on end on the ground The alleged 
phenomena of clanging chains, screams, and shouts, bangmg 
doors, followed by beautiful smgmg m a woman’s Spanish 
voice to sounds of a banjo, are said to be heard an hour or two 


after sub-tropic sundown, when they seem to come from 
tmder^oiaid ! (One is irresistibly remmded of Archbishop 
Laud’s ghost walkmg with cut-off knees on a floor of a college- 
room which would now, did it exist, be below street-level at 


Oxford n 

Old Tunon — he is probably dead by now — connected the 
caches with Captain Jose Caspar, or Gaspanlla, an officer of 
high rank m the Spanish navy, who, about 1785, turned pirate. 
On Gaspanlla Island he set up as kmg of the pirates, sur- 
rounded by a harem of lovely ladies selected from ships he 
captured All males were kdled, not even a eunuch hemg 
saved ahve Somewhere around 1802 Gaspinlla captured a 
large Spamsh ship m the gulf, looted her gold, and took off 
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'With him to the island, a Spanish pnncess, Josefa, and eleven 
Mexican ladies of honour. The eleven ^rls were shared oai 
among the hairy crew, but the pirate chief kept the pnncess for 
hims^. However, as she would have nothing to do with him, 
he murdered her It is, of course, her beauteous ghost which 
smgs those ravishing Spamsh songs in the witching night 
Gaspanllo met his Waterloo in 1821, when Commodore 
Porter was rounding up West Indian pirates around Cuba and 
Flonda One day, a large ship flying Bntish colours sailed into 
'the island’s harbour, and when Gaspanlla sailed out to attack 
her he met a Tartar in the shape of a well-armed fngate of 
"Uncle Sam’s navy The story is that Gaspanlla, twisting a 
hight of the anchor chain round his waist, jumped overboard 
and went to Davy Jones’s locker 

Whether this eerie island is still above the sea, I know not, 
jior would I recommend any treasure-hunters to sail after its 
hoards lest they meet an anti-chmax akin to that which was 
the fate of a landmg-party from the French cruiser Jeanne 
4 ' Arc, m May 1933, wluch, amid gun salutes and the Marseil- 
laise from the ship’s band, landed on Chpperton Island, nine 
hundred miles ofl: the Mexican coast, to find that some wily 
Mejicanos had removed all the available treasure from this 
island, m the form of foul and stinking but valuable guano. 
For of such bathos is the life of the treasure-hunter, and his 
little days are oft rounded with a sudden sleep 

Navvies, engaged on road-making m Mexico, have a 
number of recent finds of treasure to their credit For ex- 
mnple, in January 1930, a man workmg with pick and shovel on 
the road from Vera Cruz to Cordoba hit two urns stuffed with 
■gold of Aztec ongin, which gold he stuffed into his breeches 
pocket and made off at speed down the road, leaving his 
mates to quarrel over the residuum of bones and ancient 
pottery. We do not know what happened to this absconder, 
although we do know, from personal expenence, that the 
Mexican authorities have painfully drastic wa)^ of enforcing 
state nghts in treasure trove In September 1933, navvies 
making a road from Mexico City to the old silver mines of 
Pachuca, turned up on the ends of their picks no fewer than 
six coffers, rusted with the decay of many years, and containing 
no less than worth of gold and silver plate, and gold 

coins dating back to 1780 and on to about 1830 Whether a 
bandit hoard or a looted state treasury was found is not known, 
but the Federal Government took one-half of the money and 
rewarded thenawies andtheir employers withabout^iooo each 
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Seven brothers m Mexico City have, a Mexican friend tells 
me, recently formed themselves into a society to hunt for 
buned bandit gold An aged Indian directed them to a hill 
m the state of Guanajuato, where they dug up two yellowed 
papers giving clues to hoards buned by seven bandits m 1780, 
who later disappeared into the Hades of thieves One paper 
IS the cryptographic key , the other, in Spamsh, tells why the 
hoards were hidden 



WHEN JELLICOE ESCAPED 
DROWNING 

Sy 

J. G. LOCKHART ' 

O N Thursday, 22nd June 1893, the London season was 
at Its height. A great deal was happening. Night after 
night in the House of Commons, before crowded galleries. 
Gladstone and Chamberlain were fighting each other through 
the financial clauses of the second Home Rule Bill. On 
i6th February, His Royal Highness the Duke of York was to 
marry the Pnncess Victona Mary of Teck, and London was 
buzzmg with the excitement of a royal wedding The 
Austrahans had come over to snatch the Ashes , (on Thursday 
they were destroying Kent at Gravesend). You might go to 
see Mr. George Alexander make a great hit in Pmero’s new 
piece. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; or, if your tastes were 
more classical, you might visit the Lyceum, where Mr. Heniy 
Irvmg was playmg Shylock to Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia 
There were the usual dinners, dances, receptions ; and, it 
may be remembered, on that Thursd^ evening Lady Tryon 
wife of Sir George Tryon, K C B., Comraander-m-Chief ot 
the Mediterranean squadron, was At Home in her house at 
Eaton Place to some two hundred guests Afterwards a curious 
tale was whispered (though never confirmed) about her party 
One or two of the guests, it was said, had seen enter the drav ing- 
room and pass through it the famihar figure of the hostess’s 
husband, the Admiral. Of course, it was impossible. All the 
V orld knew that the Admiral was with his squadron in Mediter- 
ranean waters, whence Lady Tiymn had amved only three 
weeks before Still, that was the story, and it is probably 
quite untrue 

While London was dinmg and dancing its way through 
that June lught, already a dreadful thing had happened The 
first rumours of it amved early on Fnday mornmg w'lth a cable 

6i>i 
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from the Bntish Consul at Tnpoh m Syna ; and by eleven 
o’clock, when an offiaal wire reached the Admiralty, the news 
had become pretty widely known m certain well-informed 
circles The Victoria, the fla^hip of Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, while manceuvrmg off the coast of Syna the previous 
afternoon, had collided with another battleship, the Camperdown, 
and had sunk with fearful loss of life The latter reports only 
served to confirm the news There had been some strange, 
mexphcable disaster, m which the Victoria had gone to the 
bottom, and vnth her the Admiral, twenty-two officers, and 
three hundred and thirty-seven men had penshed 

Although dunng the weeks that followed, and particularly 
from the proceedings of the mevitable Court Martial, it became 
clear how the accident had happened, why it happened re- 
mained, and still remams, something of a mystery 

Yet there is plenty of evidence for the principal facts 
On Thursday, 22nd June, the Bntish Mediterranean squadron, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, left 
Beyrout for Tnpoh Shortly before the disaster took place 
the squadron, which consisted of eleven battleships, was 
steaming at about eight knots m the formation known as hne 
abreast Before makmg the evening anchorage the Admiral 
proposed to carry out certain manoeuvres First of all the 
formation was changed mto two columns, hne ahead At tins 
point the position of the vanous ships is clear from the followmg 
diagram 

Camperdown a 1200 yards a Victoria 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A 

It Will thus be seen that the Camperdown, commanded by 
Admiral Markham, was leading the port column, and Admiral 
Tryon’s flagship, the Victoria, the starboard column , and 
that between the two columns there was a distance of six 
cables, or 1200 yards The Admiral then gave a very pecuhar 
order He signalled that when the squadron had passed the 
spot where he proposed anchormg, the course was to be re- 
versed by the two Imes turning inwards in succession (like 
partners m a countiy dance) In this way the relative formation 
would be mamtained when the squadron returned to its 
anchorage 
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Provided the distance between the two columns was 
sufficient, the manoeuvre, though unusual, was perfectly 
feasible On the other hand, if there was not enough distance, 
it'is obvious, even to the lay mind, that a collision was in- 
evitable 

When the order was given the two columns, as we have 
seen, were six cables, or 1200 yards apart The smallest 
turning circles of both the Vtcioria and the Gampeidown were 
600 yards ; but their normal turmng circles must have been 
nearer 800 When therefore the two ships turned m towards 
each other, it was clear that a pomt would be- reached when the 
circles, under the most favourable circumstances, would meet, 
and more probably would mtersect. In other words, assummg 
that the manosuvre was earned out, as it was meant to be earned 
out, practically simultaneously by both ships, nothing could 
prevent a colhsion at the point of contact or mtersection 

Although the attention of Admiral Tryon was thnee 
draivn to lie undue proximity of the Victoria and the Camper- 
down, he persisted m his intention and flew the followmg 
signal 

“ Second division alter course m succession sixteen pomts 
to starboard, preservmg the order of the fleet , and the first 
division alter course m succession sixteen points to port, 
preservmg the order of the fleet ” 

In the Camperdown Admiral Markham and Captam 
Johnstone were quite at a loss to interpret the order, 

“It IS impossible,” exclaimed the Admiral to his flag- 
Iieutenant “ It is an impracticable manoeuvre ” 

As the Camperdown hesitated to acknowledge the order, 
Admiral Tryon signalled, “ What are you waitmg for ? ” In 
his doubt Markham signalled back that the order was not 
understood. He then consulted again with his Captam, and 
together they came to the conclusion that the manoeuvre must 
be attempted 

“ We have got to do it,” said Markham 
Probably, they reasoned, the Commander-m-Chief had 
some plan which was not yet apparent He was a skilful and 
experienced tactician, and it was unthinkable that he nas 
mtendmg to carry out an evolution which must end m a 
colhsion. Afterwards Markham stated that he thought Tryon 
might be meanmg to circle round his division, although the 
message certainly did not suggest such an interpretation. At 
any rate the Camperdown signalled back that the order was 
understood, and the two leaders began to turn imvards 
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from the Bnbsh Consul at Tnpoli m Syna , and by eleven 
o’clock, when an official wire reached the Admiralty, the news 
had become pretty widely known m certam well-informed 
circles The Victoria, the flarehip of Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, while manoeuvrmg off the coast of Syna the previous 
afternoon, had collided with another battleship, the Camperdown, 
and had sunk with fearful loss of life The latter reports only 
served to confirm the news There had been some strange, 
inexplicable disaster, m which the Victoria had gone to the 
bottom, and with her the Admiral, twenty-two officers, and 
three hundred and thirty-seven men had perished 

Although durmg the weeks that followed, and particularly 
from the proceedmgs of the mevitable Court Martial, it became 
clear how the accident had happened, why it happened re- 
mamed, and still remams, something of a mystery 

Yet there is plenty of evidence for the pnncipal facts 
On Thursday, 22nd June, the British Mediterranean squadron, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, left 
Beyrout for Tnpoli Shortly before the disaster took place 
the squadron, which consisted of eleven battleships, was 
steammg at about eight knots m the formation known as hne 
abreast Before makmg the evemng anchorage the Admiral 
proposed to carry out certam manceuvres First of all the 
formation was changed mto two columns, Ime ahead At this 
pomt the position of the vanous ships is clear from the following 
diagram 

Camperdown a 1200 yards a Victoria 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A 

It Will thus be seen that the Camperdown, commanded by 
Admiral Markham, was leading the port column, and Admiri 
Tryon’s flagship, the Victoria, the starboard column , and 
that between the two columns there was a distance of six 
cables, or 1200 yards The Admiral then gave a very peculiar 
order He signalled that when the squadron had passed the 
spot where he proposed anchonng, the course was to be re- 
versed by the two hnes tummg mwards m succession (like 
partners in a country dance). In this way the relative formation 
would be maintamed when the squadron returned to its 
anchorage 
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Provided the distance between the two columns was 
sufficient, the manoeuvre, though unusual, was perfectly 
feasible. On the other hand, if there was not enough distance. 
It IS obvious, even to the lay imnd, that a collision was in- 
evitable 

When the order was given the two columns, as we have 
seen, were sik cables, or 1200 yards apart. The smallest 
turning circles of both the Vtctona and the Campet down were 
600 yards , but their normal turning circles must have been 
nearer 800. When therefore the two ships turned in towards 
each other, it was clear that a point would be- reached when the 
circles, under the most favourable circumstances, would meet, 
and more probably would intersect In other words, assutmng 
that the manoeuvre was earned out, as it was meant to be carried 
out, practically simultaneously by both ships, nothing could 
prevent a colhsion at the point of contact or intersection. 

Although the attention of Admiral Tryon was thnee 
drawn to ffie undue proximity of the Victoria and the Camper- 
down, he persisted in his intention and flew the foUowmg 
signal : 

“ Second division alter course m succession sixteen points 
to starboard, preserving the order of the fleet , and the first 
division alter course m succession sixteen points to port, 
preservmg the order of the fleet.” 

In the Camperdown Admiral Markham and Captain 
Johnstone were quite at a loss to interpret the order. 

“ It IS impossible,” exclaimed the Admiral to his flag- 
Iieutenant “ It is an impracticable manoeuvre ” 

As the Camperdown hesitated to acknowledge the order, 
Admiral Tryon signalled, “ What are you waiting for ? ” In 
his doubt Markham signalled back that the order was not 
undemtood He then consulted again with his Captain, and 
together they came to the conclusion that the manceuvre must 
be attempted 

“ We have got to do it,” said Markham 

Probably, they reasoned, the Commander-in-Chief had 
some plan which was not yet apparent. He was a skilful and 
expenenced tactician, and it was unthinkable that he was 
intending to carry out an evolution which must end m a 
collision Afterwards Markham stated that he thought Tryon 
might be meanmg to circle round his division, although the 
message certainly did not suggest such an interpretation. At 
any rate the Camperdown signalled back that the order vas 
understood, and the two leaders began to turn inwards 
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As for the other ships m the squadron, their commanders 
seem to have been equally puzzled by the manoeuvre , but 
smce they were not required to carry it out until the Victoria 
and the Camperdovm had set them the example, they were 
content to acknowledge the order and see what happened 
What followed on board the flagship is best described by 
the Captam, the Honourable Maurice Bourke, m the evidence 
which he gave at the Court Alartial 

“ Directly the signal came down and the helm was put over, 
the ship havmg swung about two pomts with the helm extreme, 
I said to the AdmirsJ, ‘ We shall be very close to that ship,’ 
meamng the Camperdozmt I then turned to Mr Lanyon, 
midshipman, who was my aide-de-camp, and told him to take 
the distance to the Camperdovm To the best of my recollection, 
when I spoke to the Admiral he looked aft, but made no 
answer at all After I spoke to Mr Lanyon I agam said, ‘ We 
had better do somethmg We shall be very close to the 
Camperdovm ’ All this time we were tummg I then said to 
the Admiral, receivmg no answer, ‘ May I go astern full speed 
with the port screw ? ’ I asked this question to the best of my 
belief twice or three times quickly, one after the other At last 
he said, ‘ Yes ’ The port telegraph was immediately put full 
speed, and, without further orders, very shortly after I ordered 
both screws to be put full speed astern ” 

In the Camperdovm the same orders had been given and 
earned out But it was too late Slowly, inexorably, the two 
great ships drew near to each other , and withm three and a 
half to four mmutes of the beginnmg of the manoeuvre they 
met m a temble impact The Camperdovm crashed mto the 
bows of the Victoria, rending and grmding through the flag- 
ship’s protective armour Below the water-hne she worked an 
even more fatal mischief, for her great steel ram npped its 
w ay into the other ship, much as the tusk of an elephant tears 
out the vitals of its victim A petty officer of the Victoria, stand- 
ing in his mess, saw the ram of the Camperdovm suddenly burst 
through with a cloud of dust from the shattered coal-bunkers 
In the other vessels of the squadron men looked on in 
impotent horror They heard the crash of the collision , and 
they saw the two ships shiver as they locked together, and then 
draw slowly apart like wounded leviathans By the force of the 
impact the Victoria was heaved sideways bodily for a distance 
of seventy feet , and as she fell away from the Camperdovm, 
she began to heel over to starboard She had been mortally, 
wounded 
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Yet on board the most perfect discipline prevailed. The 
sick were brought up on deck, the prisoners were released from 
the guard-room, and the crews were ordered to quarters. 
The men moved as on parade, and carried out their orders or 
stood m their ranks in absolute silence. Some of them were 
told off to place a collision mat over the gaping wound in the 
bows, and contmued at their hopeless task until the water 
was up to their waists. They were then recalled and fell in 
with the others. 

Admiral Try on, his staff-commander, his flag-lieutenant, 
and a midshipman were standmg on the chart-house. 

“ It IS all my fault,” said me Admiral sadly, as the ship 
began to heel over, and he looked down on the waiting ranks 
of his men. 

When the colhsion took place, the other ships m the 
squadron had at once made ready to launch their boats But 
presently the ' flagship signalled, “ Annul sendmg boats ” 
It IS believed that the Admiral then intended to steam towards 
the shore, which was not very far away ; but the end was too 
near. 

Some ten minutes after the colhsion the Admiral turned to 
his staff-commander and said, “ I think she’s gomg.” 

“ Yes, sir, I think she is,” was the reply. 

The Admiral then signalled, “ Send boats immediately,” 
and noticing that the midshipman was still standing by his 
side, he said : “ Don’t stop mere, youngster, go to a boat.” 
But the boy stayed, and went down with his Chief. 

The men had fallen m with their backs to the bulwarks, 
but on the order “ Right about turn ” they turned and faced 
the sea Not a man broke the ranks or tned to jump ; near 
as was the end, the disciplme held. 

So the Vtctona began to go down, tummg slowly right 
over as she did so. , An officer shouted to the men to jump, 
and they rushed in swarms up the sloping deck, and tned to 
®^tuggle through the ports Many of them succeeded m 
climbrng through, and were actually seen clambenng along 
the ship s bottom. Admiral Tryon, who had been last observed 
refusing the lifebelt which his staff-commander brought him, 
went down with the ship. 

It was a ghastly scene. Owing, perhaps, to the attempt 
which had been made to steam tor the shore, the engines 
were kept working until the ship sank ; so that the engine 
and furnace-rooms were full of men who were trapped and 
died at their posts Probably their death was mercifuUj 
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ADRIFT IN AN OPEN BOAT 


By 

Sm JOHN BARROW 

In 1787 an expedition was sent out by George III to Tahaiti 
to collect plants of the head fruit that they might be introduced in 
the West Indies This expedition set sail in the Bounty commanded 
by Lieutenant Bligh with a oeio of forty ^three and two botanists 
After a successful stay at Tahaiti, the ship sailed again, but in 
the region of the Friendly Isles mutiny broke out headed by Fletcher 
Christian, the mate, and Bligh and eighteen men who stood by 
him loere cast adnft in the launch The story of their adventures 
IS told here by Sir John Barrow, whose account of these events 
was published in 1831 

C HRISTIAN had intended to send away his captain and 
associates in the cutter, and ordered that it should be 
hoisted out for that purpose, which was done — a small 
wretched boat, tliat could hold but eight or ten men at the 
most, with a very small additional weight. But the remon- 
strances of the master, boatswain, and carpenter, prevailed 
on him to let those unfortunate men have the launch, into 
which nineteen persons were thrust, whose weight, together 
with that of the few articles they were permitted to take, 
brought do^^'n the boat so near to the water, as to endanger her 
sinking with but a moderate swell of the sea — and to all 
human appearance, in no state to sunuve the length of voyage 
they were destined to perform over the wide ocean, but which 
they did most miraculously survive. 

The first consideration of Lieutenant Bhgh and his eighteen 
unfortunate companions, on being cast adrift in their open 
boat, was to examme the state of their resources, The 
quantity of provisions whicli they found to have been thrown 
P A.H E 6^7 Y* 
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into the boat, by some few kmd-heartcd messmates, amounted 
to one himdred and fifty pounds of bread, sixteen pieces of 
pork, each weighmg two pounds, six quarts of rum, six bottles 
of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty 
bamcoes Bemg so near to the island of Tofoa, it was re- 
solved to seek mere a supply of bread-fruit and water, to 
preserve if possible the above-mentioned stock entire , but 
after rowmg along the coast, they discovered only some 
coco-nut trees on the top of high preapices, from which, 
with much danger owmg to the surf, and great difiiculty in 
climbing the elms, they succeeded m obtainmg about twenty 
nuts The second day they made excursions mto the islanci, 
but without success They met, however, with a few natives, 
who came down with them to the cove where the boat was 
lying , and others presently followed They made mquines 
^ter the ship, and Bhgh unfortunately advised they should 
say that the ship had overset and sunk, and that they only 
were saved The story rmght be innocent, but it was certainly 
mdiscreet to put the people in possession of their defenceless ' 
situation , however, they brought in small quantities of bread- 
fruit, plantains, and coco-nuts, but httle or no water could 
be procured These supphes, scan^ as they were, served to 
keep up the spmts of the men ‘‘ They no longer,” says 
Bhgh, “ regarded me with those anxious looks, which had 
constantly been directed towards me, since we lost sight of 
the ship every coimtenance appeared to have a degree of 
cheerfulness, and they all seemed determined to do their 
best ” 

The numbers of the natives having so much mcreased as 
to hne the whole beach, they began knockmg stones together, 
which was known to be the preparatory signal for an attack 
With some difficulty on account of the surf, our seamen suc- 
ceeded in gettmg the thmgs that were on shore mto the boat, 
together with all the men, except John Norton, quartermaster, 
who was casting, off the stem-fast The natives immediately 
rushed upon this poor man, and actually stoned him to 
death A volley of stones was also discharged at the boat, 
and every one in it was more or less hurt This induced the 
people to push out to sea with all the speed they were able to 
give to the launch, but to their surprise and alarm, several 
canoes, filled with stones, followed close after them and 
renewed the attack , against which, the only return the un- 
fortunate men m the boat could make, was with the stones of 
the assailants that lodged in her, a species of warfare in which 
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they were very inferior to the Indians The only expedient 
left was to tempt the enemy to desist from tlie pursuit, by 
throwng overboard some clothes, which fortunately induced 
the canoes to stop and pick them up ; and night coming on, 
tliey returned to the shore, leaving the party in the boat to 
reflect on their unhappy situation 

The men now entreated their commander to take them 
towards home , and on bemg told that no hope of rehef could 
be entertained till they reached Timor, a distance of full 
twelve hundred leagues, they all readily agreed to be content 
with an allowance, which, on calculation of their resources, 
the commander informed them would not exceed one ounce of 
bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, per day Recom- 
mending them, therefore, in the most solemn manner, not to 
depart from their promise m this respect, “ we bore away,” 
says Bh^h, across a sea where the navigation is but little 
knovra, m a small boat twenty-three feet long from stem to 
stern, deeply laden with eighteen men I was happy, however, 
to see that every one seemed better satisfied with our situation 
than myself. It was about eight o’clock at mght on the 2nd 
May, when we bore away under a reefed lug-foresail , and 
having divided the people into watches, and got the boat 
into a httle order, we returned thanks to God for our miraculous 
preservation, and, in full confidence of His gracious support, 
I found my mind more at ease than it had been for some 
time past ” 

At daybreak on the 3rd, the forlorn and almost hopeless 
navigators saw with alarm the sun to rise fiery and red — a 
sure indication of a severe gale of wind ; and accordingly, at 
eight o’clock it blew a violent storm, and the sea ran so veiy 
high, that the sail was becalmed when between the seas, anH 
too much to have set when on the top of the sea ; yet it is 
stated that they could not venture to take it m, as they were in 
very imminent danger and distress, the sea curling over the 
stem of the boat, and obliging them to bale mtn all their 
might. “ A situation,” observes the commander, ” more 
distressing has, perhaps, seldom been experienced ” 

The bread, being in bags, was in the greatest danger of 
bemg spoiled by the wet, tlie consequence of which, if not 
prevented, must have been fatal, as the whole party would 
inevitably be starved, to death, if they should fortunately 
e^pe the fun of the tvaves It uas determined, therefore 
that -all superfluous clothes, with some rope and spare sails 
should be thro\vn overboard, by which the boat was con- 
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siderably lightened The carpenter’s tool-chest was cleared, 
and the tools stowed m the bottom of the boat, and the bread 
secured m the chest All the people being thoroughly wet 
and cold, a teaspoonful of rum was served out to each person, 
with a quarter of a bread-fruit, which is stated to have been 
scarcely eatable, for dinner ; Bhgh havmg determined to 
preserve sacredly, and at the peril of his life, the engagement 
they entered mto, and to make their small stock of provisions 
last eight weeks, let the daily proportion be ever so small 
The sea continuing to run even higher than m the mormng, 
the fatigue of bahng became very great , the boat was neces- 
sarily kept before the sea The men were constantly wet, 
the mght very cold, and at dayhght their limbs were so be- 
numbed, that they could scarcely find the use of them At 
this time a teaspoonful of rum served out to each person was 
found 0/ great benefit to all Five small coco-nuts were dis- 
tnbuted for dmner, and every one was satisfied ; and m the 
evenmg, a few broken pieces of bread-fruit were served for 
supper, after which prayers were performed 

On the mght of the 4th and mormng of the 5th, the gale 
had abated , the first step to be taken was to exanune the 
state of the bread, a weat part of which was found to be 
damaged and rotten — but even this was carefully preserved 
for use The boat tvas now ninnmg among some islands, 
but after their reception at Tofoa, they did not venture to 
land On the 6th, they still contmued to see islands at a 
distance , and this day, for the first time, they hooked a fish, 
to their great joy , “ but,” says the commander, “ we were 
rmserably disappomted by its bemg lost m trymg to get it into 
the boat. In the evenmg, each person had an ounce of the 
damaged bread, and a quarter of a pint of water for supper 
Lieutenant Bhgh observes, ” It will readily be supposed 
our lodgings were very miserable, and confined for want of 
room ” , but he endeavoured to remedy the latter defect, by 
putting themselves at watch and watch , so that one hah 
always sat up, while the other lay down on the boat’s bottom, 
or upon a chest, but with nothmg to cover them except the 
heavens Their limbs, he says, were dreadfully cramped, for 
they could not stretch them out , and the mghts were so 
cold, and they were so constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ 
sleep, they were scarcely able to movQ At dawn of day on 
the 7th, being very wet and cold, he says, “ I served a spoonful 
of rum and a morsel of bread for breakfast” 

In the course of this day they passed close to some rockv 
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isles, from which two large saihng-canoes came swiftly after 
them, but in the afternoon gave over the chase. They were 
of the same construction as those of the Friendly Islands, and 
tlie land seen for the last two days was supposed to be the 
Fejee Islands. But being constantly wet, Bhgh says, “ it is 
nith the utmost difficulty I can open a book to wnte, and I 
feel truly sensible I can do no more than point out where 
these lands are to be found, and give some idea of their extent.” 
Heavy rain came on m the afternoon, when every person in 
the boat did his utmost to catch some water, and thus suc- 
ceeded m increasin|; their stock to thirty-four gallons, besides 
quenchm^ their thirst for the first time they had been able 
to do so smce they had been at sea : but it seems an attendant 
consequence of the heavy rain caused them to pass the night 
very miserably ; for being extremely wet, and having no dry 
thmgs to shift or cover themselves, they experienced cold and 
shiverings scarcely to be conceived 

On the 8th, the allowance issued was an ounce and a half 
of pork, a teaspoonful of rum, half a pmt of coco-nut milk, 
and an ounce of bread. The rum, though so small m quantity, 
is stated to have been of the greatest service In the afternoon 
they were employed in cleaning out the boat, which occupied 
them until sunset before they got everything dry and in order 
Hitherto,” Bligh says, “ I had issued the ^owance by guess, 
but 1 now made a pair of scales with two coco-nut shells , 
and having accidentdly some pistol-balls m the boat, twenty- 
five of which weighed one pound or sixteen ounces, I adopted 
.one of these balls as the proportion of weight that each person 
should receive of bread at the times I served it. I also amused 
all hands ivith descnbmg the situations of New Gumea and 
New Holland, and gave them every information m my power 
that in case any accident should happen to me, those who 
survived might have some idea of what they were about, and 
be able to find their way to Timor, which at present they knew 
nothing of more than the name, and some not even that. At 
night I served a quarter of a pint of water and half an ounce of 
bread for supper 

On the morning of the 9th, a quarter of a pint of coco-nut 
milk and some of the decayed bread were served for breakfast , 
and for dinner, the kernels of four coco-nuts, mth the remainder 
of the rotten bread, which, he says, was eatable only by such 
distressed people as themselves A storm of thunder and 
lightning gave them about twenty gallons of water. “ Being 
miserably wet and cold, I sen’ed to the people a teaspoonful 
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of rum each, to enable them to bear with their distressmg 
situation The weather continued extremely bad, and the 
wmd increased , we spent a very miserable mght, without 
sleep, except such as could be got m the midst of ram ” 

The followmg day, the 10th, brought no rehef, except 
that of Its hght The sea broke over the boat so much that 
two men were kept constantly balmg ; and it was necessary 
to keep the boat before the waves for fear of its fillmg The 
allowance now served regularly to each person was one 
twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread and a quarter of a pmt 
of water, at eight m the mornmg, at noon, and at sunset 
To-day was added about half an ounce of pork for dinner, 
which, though any moderate person would have considered 
only as a mouthful, was divided mto three or four 

The mor ning of the nth did not improve “ At day- 
break I served to every person a teaspoonful of rum, our 
limbs bemg so much cramped that we could scarcely move 
them Our situation was now extremely dangerous, the sea 
frequently runmng over our stem, which kept us bahng with 
all our strength At noon the sun appeared, which gave us 
as much pleasure as is felt when it shows itself on a wmter’s 
day m England 

“ In the evemng of the 12th it still ramed hard, and we 
again expenenced a dreadful mght At length the day came, 
and showed a naiserable set of beings, full of wants, without 
anythmg to reheve them Some complamed of great pam m 
their bowels, and every one of havmg almost lost the use of 
his limbs The little sleep we got was in no way refreshmg, 
as we were constantly covered with the sea and ram The 
weather contmumg, and no sun affording the least prospect 
of gettmg our clothes dned, I recommended to every one to 
stnp and wrmg them through the sea-water, by which means 
they received a warmth that, while wet with ram-water, they 
could not have ” The shippmg of seas and constant balmg 
contmued , and though the men were shivenng with wet and 
cold, the commander was under the necessity of informing 
them that he could no longer afford them the comfort they 
had derived from the teaspoonful of rum 

On the 13th and 14th the stormy weather and heavy sea 
contmued unabated, and on these days they saw distant land, 
and passed several islands The sight of these islands, it 
may well be supposed, served only to increase the misery of 
their situation They were as men very httle better than 
starvmg, with plenty m their view , yet, to attempt procunng 
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any relief was considered to be attended with so much danger, 
that the prolongation of life, even in the midst of misery, was 
thought preferable, while there remained hopes of being able 
to surmount their hardships 

The whole day and night of the 1 5th were still rainy ; the 
latter was dark, not a star to be seen by which the steerage 
could be directed, and the sea was contmually breaking over 
tlie boat On the next day, the 16th, was issued for dinner 
an ounce of salt pork, in addition to their miserable allowance 
of one twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread The night 
was again truly homble, with storms of thunder, hghtning, 
and ram , not a star visible, so that the steerage was quite 
uncertam 

On the mormng of the 17th, at dawn of day, “ I found,” 
says the commander, “ every person complaming, and some 
of them solicited extra allowance, which I positively refused 
Our situation was miserable , always wet, and suffering 
extreme cold m the mght, without the least shelter from the 
weather The httle rum we had was of the greatest service 
when our nights were particularly distressmg, I generally 
served a teaspoonful or two to each person, and it was always 
joyful tidmgs when they heard of my mtentions The night 
was again a dark and dismal one, the sea constantly breaking 
over us, and nothing but the wind and waves to direct our 
steerage It was my intention, if possible, to make the coast 
of New Holland to the southward of EndeaVour Straits, being 
sensible that it was necessary to preserve such a situation as 
would make a southerly wind a fair one ; that we might range 
along the reefs till an opemng should be found into smooth 
water, and we the sooner be able to pick up some refreshments ” 

On the 1 8th the ram abated, when, at their commandfer's 
recommendation, they all stnpped and wrung their clothes 
through the sea-water, from which, as usual, they denved 
much warmth and refreshment ; but every one complamed of 
violent pains m their bones. At night the heavy ram recom- 
menced, with severe lightnmg, which obhged them to keep 
balmg without mtermission The same weather continued 
through the 19th and 20th , the ram constant — at times a 
deluge — ^the men alivaj’s baling , the commander, too, found 
It necessary to issue for dinner only half an ounce of pork 

At daivn of day. Lieutenant Bhgh states, that some of his 
people seemed half dead , that their appearances were homble , 
” and I could look,” says he, “ no way, but I caught the eye 
of some one m distress Extreme hunger was now too 
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evident, but no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much 
mchnation to dnnk, that desire perhaps being satisfied through 
the skm The httle sleep we got was m the midst of water, 
and we constantly awoke with severe cramps and pains in our 
bones At noon the sun broke out and revived every one 

“ Dunng the whole of the afternoon of the 21st we were 
so covered with rain and salt water, that we could scarcely 
see We suffered extreme cold, and every one dreaded the 
approach of night Sleep, though we longed for it, afforded 
no comfort , for my own part, I almost hved without it On 
the 22nd, our situation was extremely calamitous We were 
obliged to take the course of the sea, runmng nght before it, 
and watching with the utmost care, as the least error m the 
helm would m a moment have been our destruction It 
contmued through the day to blow hard, and the foam of the 
sea k^t running over our stem and quarters 

“ The misery we suffered this mght exceeded the preceding 
The sea flew over us with great force, and kept us bahng wtib 
horror and anxiety At dawn of day I found every one m a 
most distressed condition, and I began to fear that another 
such night would put an end to the hves of several, who 
seemed no longer able to support their sufferings I served 
an allowance of two teaspoonfuls of rum , after drinking 
which, and having wrung our clothes and taken our breakfast 
of bread and water, we became a httle refreshed 

“ On the evening of the 24th, the wmd moderated and 
the weather looked much better, which rejoiced all hands, so 
that they ate their scanty allowance with more satisfaction 
than for some time past The mght also vras fair , but bemg 
always wet wth the sea, we suffered much from the cold I 
had the pleasure to see a fine monung produce some cheerful 
countenances , and for the first time, dunng the last fifteen 
days, we experienced comfort from the warmth of the sun 
We stnpped and hung up our clothes to dry, which were by 
this time become so threadbare, that they could not keep out 
either wet or cold In the afternoon we ]^d many birds about 
us, which are never seen far from land, such as boobies and 
noddies ” 

As the sea now began to run fair, and the boat shipped 
but httle water. Lieutenant Bhgh took the opportumty to 
examine into the state of their bread , and it was found that, 
according to the present mode of hvmg, there was a sufficient 
quantity remaining for twenty-nine days’ allowance, by which 
time there was every reason to expect they would be able to 
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reach Timor But as this was still uncertam, and it was 
possible that, after all, they might be obliged to go to Java, it 
was determined to proportion the allowance, so as to make 
the stock hold out six weeks. “ I was apprehensive,” he 
says, “ that this would be ill received, and that it would require 
my utmost resolution to enforce it ; for, small as the quantity 
was which I intended to take away for our future good, yet 
It might appear to my people like robbmg them of hfe ; and 
some who were less patient than their companions, I expected 
would very ill brook it. However, on my representing the 
necessity of guarding against delays that might be occasioned 
by contrary winds, or other causes, and promising to enlarge 
upon the allowance as we got on, they cheerfully agreed to my 
proposal ” It was accordmgly settled that every person 
should receive one twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread for 
breakfast, and the same quantity for dmner as usual, but that 
the proportion for supper should be discontinued ; this 
arrangement left them forty-three days’ consumption 

On the 25th, about noon, some noddies came so near to 
the boat, that one of them was caught by hand This bird 
was about tlie size of a small pigeon “ I divided it,” says 
BUgh, " with Its entrails, into eighteen portions, and by a well- 
known method at sea, of “ Who shall have this ? ” it was dis- 
tributed, with the allowance of bread and water for dinner, 
and eaten up, bones and all, with salt water for sauce In 
the evening, several boobies flymg very near to us, we had the 
good fortune to catch one of ^em This bird is as large as a 
duck They are the most presumptive proof of bemg near 
land, of any sea-fowl we are acquainted with. I directed the 
bird to be killed for supper, and the blood to be given to three 
of the people who were the most distressed for want of food 
The body, with the entrails, beak, and feet, I divided into 
eighteen shares, and with the allowance of bread, which I 
made a merit of granting, we made a good supper compared 
with our usual fare. 

“ On the next day, the 26th, we caught another booby, 
BO that Providence appeared to be relieving our wants m an 
extraordinary manner The people were oveijoyed at this 
addition to their dinner, which was distnbuted in the same 
rnanner as on the precedmg evening ; giving the blood to 
those who were the most m want of food To make the bread 
a httle savoury, most of the men frequently dipped it in salt 
wkter, but I generally broke mine into small pieces, and ate 
It m my allowance of water, out of a coco-nut shell, with a 
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spoon ; economically avoiding to take too large a piece at a 
time, 60 that I was as long at dinner as if it had been a much 
more plentiful meal ” 

The weather was now serene, which, nevertheless, was not 
without Its mconvemences, for, it appears, they began to feel 
distress of a different kmd from that which they had hitherto 
been accustomed to suffer The heat of the sun was now 
so powerful, that several of the people were seized with a 
j S-. which made life mdifferenL But the 

I'., c of catching' two boobies in the evenmg, 

Inflmg as it may appear, had me effect of raising their spirits 
The stomachs of these birds contamed several flymg-fish, and 
small cuttle-fish, all of which were carefully saved to be divided 
for dinner the next day , which were accordingly divided with 
their entrails, and the contents of their maws, into eighteen 
portions, and, as the prize was a very' valuable one, it was distri- 
buted as before, by calhng out, “ HVio shall have tlm? ” — “ so 
that to-day,” says the Lieutenant, “ with the usual allowance 
of bread at bresifast and at dirmer, I was happy to see that 
every person thought he had feasted ” From the appearance 
of the clouds m the evening, Mr Bhgh had no doubt they 
were then near the land, and the people amused themselves 
with conversmg on the probability of what they would meet 
with on It 

Accordmgly, at one m the mommg of the 28th, the person 
at the helm beard the sound of breakers It was the ” bamer 
reef ” which runs along the eastern coast of New Holland, 
through which it now became the anxious object to discover 
a passage , Mr Bhgh says this was now become absolutely 
necessary, without a moment’s loss of time The idea of 
gcttmg mto smooth water and finding refreshments kept up 
the people’s spints The sea broke furiously over the reef in 
every part , within, the water was so smooth and calm, that 
every man already anticipated the heartfelt satisfaction he 
was about to receive, as soon as he should have passed the 
bamer. At length a break m the reef was discovered, a 
quarter of a mile m width, and through this the boat rapidly 
passed with a strong stream runnmg to the westward, and 
came immediately mto smooth water, and all the past hardships 
seemed at once to be forgotten 

They now returned Aanks to God for His generous pro- 
tection, and with much content took their rmserable allowance 
of the twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread, and a quarter of 
a pmt of water, for dinner 
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The coast now began to show itself very distinctly, and m 
the evening they landed on the sandy point of an island, when 
it was soon discovered there were oysters on the rocks, it 
being low water The party sent out to reconnoitre returned 
highly rejoiced at having found plenty of oysters and fresh 
water By help of a small magmiying glass a fire was made, 
and among the things that had been thrown into the boat was 
a tinder-box and a piece of brimstone, so that in future they 
had the ready means of makmg a fire One of the men too 
had been so provident as to bring away with him from the 
ship a copper pot , and thus, with a mixture of oysters, bread, 
and pork, a stew was made, of which each person received a 
full pint It IS remarked that the oysters grew so fast to the 
rocks, that it was with great difficulty they could be broken off ; 
but they at length discovered it to be the most expeditious 
V ay to open them where they were fixed 

The general complaints among the people were a dizziness 
in the head, great weakness m the joints, and violent tenesmus, 
but none of them are stated to have been alarming , and 
notwithstanding their suffenngs from cold and hunger, all of 
them retained marks of strength Mr. Bligh had cautioned 
them not to touch any kind of berry or fruit that they might 
find ; yet it appears they were no sooner out of sight, than 
they began to make free with three diflterent kinds that grew 
all over the island, eating without any reserve. The symptoms 
of havmg eaten too much began at last to fnghten some of 
them , they fancied they were all poisoned, and regarded 
each other with the strongest marks of apprehension, uncertain 
what might be the issue of their imprudence * fortunately the 
fruit ^oved to be wholesome and good 

“This day (zgth May) bemg,” says Lieutenant Bhgli, 
“ the anmversary of the restoration of iCmg Charles II, and 
the name not bemg inapplicable to our present situation (for 
we were restored to fresh life and strength), I named this 
‘ Restoration Island ’ ; for I thought it probable that Captain 
Cook might not have taken notice of it ” 

With oysters and palm-tops stewed together the people 
now made excellent meals, mthout consuming any of their 
bread In the morning of the 30th, Mr Bligh saw wiffi great 
delight a visible alteration in the men for the better, and he 
sent them a\vay to gather oysters, m order to carry a stock of 
ffiem to sea, for he determined to put off again that evemng. 
They also procured fresh water, and filled all their vessels to 
the amount of nearly sixty gallons. On examimng the bread. 
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which was divided among three of the men who were weakest, 
and the bird kept for next day’s dinner , and on the evemng 
of the 6th the allowance for supper was recommenced, accord- 
ing to a promise made when it had been discontinued On 
the 7th, after a miserably wet and cold night, nothing more 
could be afforded than the usual allowance for breakfast ; but 
at dinner each person had the luxury of an ounce of dried clams, 
which consumed all that remained. The sea was running 
high and breaking over the boat the whole of this day Mr 
Toward, the surgeon, and Lawrence Lebogue, an old hardy 
seaman, appeared to be giving way very fast No other 
assistance could be given to them than a teaspoonful or two 
of wine, that had been carefully saved for such a melancholy 
occasion, which was not at all unexpected 

On the 8th the weather was more moderate, and a small 
dolphin was caught, which gave about two ounces to each 
man m the night it again blew strong, the boat shipped much 
water, and they all suffered greatly from wet and cold The 
surgeon and lebogue still continued very ill, and the only 
relief that could be afforded tliem was a small quantity of 
wme, and encouragmg them With the hope diat a very few 
days more, at the rate they were then sailing, would bnng 
them to Timor 

'* On the mormng ot the 10th, after a very comfortless 
night, there was a visible alteration for the worse,” says Mr 
Bhgh, ” m many of the people, which gave me great appre- 
hensions Ah extreme weakness, swelled legs, hollow and 
ghastly countenances, a more than common mclmation to 
sleep, with an apparent debility of understandmg, seemed to 
me the melancholy presages of an approaching dissolution 
The surgeon and Lebogue, in particular, were most miserable 
objects I occasionally gave them a few teaspoonfuls of wine, 
out of the little that remamed, which greatly assisted them 
The hopes of being able to accomplish the voyage was our 
principal support The boatswam Very mnocenUy told me 
that he really thought I looked worse than any m the boat 
The simplicity with which he uttered such an opinion amused 
me, and I returned him a better compliment.” 

On the 11th, Lieutenant Bligh announced to his wretched 
companions that he had no doubt they had now passed the 
meridian of the eastern part of Timor, a piece of mteibgence 
that diffused umversal joy and satisfaction. Accordingly at 
three m the morning of the foUowmg day, Timor was dis- 
covered at tlie distance only of two leagues from the shore 
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'* It js not possible for me,” says this expenenced naviga- 
tor, " to descnbe the pleasure which the blessing of the sight 
of this Jand diffused among us It appeared scarcely credible 
to ourselves that, in an open boat, and so poorly provided, we 
should have been able to reach the coast of Timor in forty- 
one days after leavmg Tofoa, having in that time run, by our 
log, a distance of three thousand six hundred and eighteen 
nautical miles , and that, notwithstanding our extreme 
distress, no one should have penshed m the voyage ” 

On Sunday, the 14th, they came safely to anchor m Coupang 
Bay, where they were received with every mark of kindness, 
hospitality, and humanity The houses of the principal people 
were thrown open for their reception The poor sufferers 
when landed were scarcely able to walk , their condition is 
descnbed as most deplorable “ The abilities of a painter 
could rarely, perhaps, have been displayed to more advantage 
than in the delineation of the two groups of figures which at 
this time presented themselves to each other. An indifferent 
spectator (if such could be found) would have been at a loss 
which most to admire, the eyes of famine sparkling at immedi- 
ate relief, or the horror of their preservers at the sight of so 
many spectres, whose ghastly countenances, if the cause had 
been unknotvn, would rather have excited terror than pity. 
Our bodies were nothing but skin and bones, our limbs were 
full of sores, and we were clothed m rags , in this condition, 
with the tears of joy and gratitude flownng down our cheeks, 
the people of Timor beheld us with a mixture of horror, 
surpnse, and pity 

“ When,” continues the commander, “ I reflect how proM- 
dentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by the Indians delaying 
tlieir attack , and that, ivith scarcely anything to support hfe, 
we crossed a sea of more than twelve hundred leagues, without 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather ; when I reflect 
that in an open boat, with so much stormy weather, we escaped 
foundering, that not any of us were taken off by disease, that 
we had the great good fortune to pass the unfnendly natives 
of other countnes without accident, and at last to meet with 
the most fnendly and best of people to relieve our distresses 

I say, when I reflect on all these wonderful escapes, the 
remembrance of such great mercies enables me to bear wath 
resignation and cheerfulness the failure of an expedition, the 
success of which I had so much at heart, and which was 
frustrated at a time when I was congratulating myself on the 
tairest prospect of being able to complete it in a manner that 
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would fully have answered the intention of his Majesty, and 
the humane promoters of so benevolent a plan ” 

Having recruited their strength by a residence of two 
months among the friendly inhabitants of Coupang, they 
proceeded to the westward on the 20th August m a small 
schooner, which was purchased and armed for -the purpose, 
and amved on the ist October m Batavia Road, where Mr 
Bligh embarked in a Dutch packet, and was landed on the 
Isle of Wight on the 14th March 1790 The rest of the 
people had passages provided for them in ships of the Dutch 
East India Qimpany, then about to sail for Europe All of 
them, however, did not survive to reach England Nelson, 
the botanist, died at Coupang , Mr Elphinstone, master’s- 
mate, Peter Lmkletter and Thomas Hall, seamen, died at 
Batavia , Robert Lamb, seaman (the booby-eater), died on 
the passage , and Mr Ledward, the surgeon, was left behmd, 
and not afterwards heard of These six, with John Norton, 
who was stoned to death, left twehe of the nineteen, forced 
by the mutineers mto the launch, to survive the difficulties 
and dangers of this unparalleled voyage, and to revisit their 
native country 
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JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN 

Madmn Gatnpan was a lady-in-zoaiUng arid a confidante 
of Marie Antoinette, the Queen of Louis XVI of France In her 
memoirs she relates the terrible events leading up to the French 
Revolution and the final doom of the Kvip and Queen, both of 
whom were guillotined May /[th 1789 really marked the opening 
of the revolution, and in the autumn of that year the Royal family 
were moved to the Tuilenes and virtually kept prisoners, although 
the King swore to maintain the new constitution In 1791 the 
Royal family attempted to escape, and the famous flight to Varennes 
offline 1791 IS the subject of this extract from Madame Campon’s 
memoirs Madame Elizabeth, to whom frequent reference is made, 
IS a sister of Louis XVI 

I N the beginning of the spnng of 1791, the King, tired of 
remaining at the Tuilenes, wished to return to Saint Cloud 
His whole household was gone, and his dinner was prepared 
there. He got into his carriage at one , the guard mutinied, 
shut the gates, and declared they would not let him pass 
This event certainly proceeded from some appearances of a 
plan for an escape Two persons, who drew near the King’s 
carnage, were very ill-treated My father-in-law was violently 
laid hold of by the guards, who took his sword from him The 
King and his family were obliged to alight and return to their 
apartments They did not much regret this outrage in their 
hearts , they saw it in a justification, even in the eyes of the 
people, of their intention to leave Pans 

So early as the month of March in the same year, the 
Queen began to busy herself in preparing for her departure 
I spent that month with her, and executed a great number of 
secret orders which she ga\e me respecting the intended event. 
F A H E. 705 0 
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It was With uneasiness that I saw her thus occupied with cares, 
which seemed to me useless, and even dangerous, and remarked 
to her that the Queen of France would mid hnen and gowns 
everywhere My observations were made m vain , she deter- 
rmned to have a complete wardrobe with her at Brussels, as 
well for her children as herself I went out alone, and almost 
disguised, to purchase the articles necessary, and have them 
made up 

The Queen was to take only her first woman m attendance 
with her from Pans She appnsed me, that if I should not be 
on duty at the moment of departure, sbe would make arrange- 
ments for my joimng her She determmed also to take with 
her her travelling dressing-case She consulted me upon her 
idea of sending it off, under pretence of makmg a present of 
It to the Archduchess Chnstma, governess of the Low Countnes 
I ventured to oppose this plan strongly, and observed to her, 
that amidst so many people who watched her shghtest actions. 
It mi|;ht reasonably be foreseen that there would be found a 
sufficient number shaip-sighted enough to discover that the 
word present was used only as a pretence for sendmg away 
the property m question before her departure , she persisted 
m her mtention, and all I could obtain, was, that the dressing- 
case should not be removed from her apartment, and a consent, 
that M de , charge d'affaires from the Court of Vienna, 
durmg the absence of the Count de Mercy, should come and 
ask her at her toilette, before all her people, to order one 
exactly like her own for the governess of the Low Countnes 
The Queen, therefore, commanded me before the charge 
d’affaires to order the article m question This way of putting 
her mtention in execution, occasioned only the slight in- 
convenience of an expense of five hundred louis, and appeared 
calculated to lull suspiaon completely If I omit no circum- 
stance concenung this dressing-case, it is, because these 
mmute details are important, smce the early preparations for 
the journey were discovered by a woman whose conduct I had 
long suspected, and whom I dreaded would give information 
of them This was a woman belonging to the wardrobe , her 
duty continued umnterrupted throughout the year As she 
had been placed with the Queen at the time of her mama^e, 
her Majesty was accustomed to see her, and was pleased with 
her address and intelligence Her situation was above that to 
which a woman of her class was entitled , her salary and emolu- 
ments had been gradually mcreased, until they afforded her 
an income of about twelve thousand francs She was hand- 
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some , she received, m her apartments above tlie Queen’s, in 
the little rooms between the two floors, several deputies of the 
Tters-etat ; and she had M. de Gouvion, an aide-de-camp of 
M de La Fayette, for her lover We shall soon see how far 
she carried her ingratitude 

About the middle of May 1791, a month after the Queen 
had ordered me to bespeak the dressing-case, she asked me 
whether it would soon be finished I sent for the ivoiy^-turner 
who had it in hand He could not complete it until the end of 
SIX weeks , I informed the Queen of this, and she told me 
she should not be able to wait for it, as she was to set out in 
the course of June She added, that as she had ordered her 
sister’s dressing-case, in the presence of all her attendants, she 
had taken a sufficient precaution, especially in saying that her 
sister was out of patience at not receivmg it, and that, therefore, 
her own must be emptied and cleaned, and taken to the charge 
d’affaires, who would send it off^ I executed this order 
va&out appearing to conceal it by the slightest mystery I 
desired the wardrobe woman to tt^e out of the dressing-case 
all that It contained, because that intended for the Archduchess 
could not be finished for some time ; and to take great care to 
leave no remains of the perfumes which might not suit that 
pnncess I mil anticipate the order of events, to show that 
all these precautions were no less useless than dangerous 

After the return from Varennes, the Mayor of Paris put 
into the Queen’s hands an information by the wardrobe 
woman, dated the 21st of May, m which sne declared that 
preparations were being made at the Tuilenes for departure , 
that It was supposed she would not guess the true reason for 
the dressing-case being sent from the Queen to Brussels, but 
tliat the mention of a present made by her Majesty to her 
sister was but a mere pretence , that her Majesty liked the 
article in question too well to deprive herself o^ it , and tliat 
she had often said, it would be highly useful to her, in case 
she should have a journey to perform She declared, also, 
that I was shut up a whole evening mth the Queen, busied in 
packing her diamonds , and that she had found them separated 
with cotton upon the sofa in tlie Queen’s closet, at the Tuilenes 
From this information, the Queen concluded that this woman 
had, unknown to her, a double key to the closet Her Majesty 
did, one evening, it is true, break off the arranging of her 
diamonds at seven o’clock to go to the card-table, and took 
the key of her closet, saying that she uould come the next 
day and finish packing mth me , that there uas a sentinel 
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It was With uneasiness that I saw her thus occupied with cares, 
which seemed to me useless, and even dangerous, and remarked 
to her that the Queen of France would find hnen and gowns 
everywhere My observations were made m vain , she deter- 
mmed to have a complete wardrobe with her at Brussels, as 
well for her children as herself I went out alone, and almost 
disguised, to purchase the articles necessary, and have them 
made up 

The Queen was to take only her first woman in attendance 
with her from Pans She appnsed me, that if I should not be 
on duty at the moment of departure, she would make arrange- 
ments for my joimng her She determined also to take with 
her her travelling dressmg-case She consulted me upon her 
idea of sending it off, under pretence of making a present of 
it to the Archduchess Chnstina, governess of the Low Countries 
I ventured to oppose this plan strongly, and observed to her, 
that amidst so many people who watched her shghtest actions. 
It might reasonably be foreseen that there would be found a 
sufficient number sharp-sighted enough to discover that the 
word present was used only as a pretence for sendmg away 
the property in question before her departure , she persisted 
m her mtention, and all I could obtain, was, that the dressing- 
case should not be removed from her apartment, and a consent, 
that M de , charge d'^atres from the Court of Vienna, 
during the absence of the Count de Mercy, should come and 
ask her at her toilette, before all her people, to order one 
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had been placed with the Queen at the time of her mamage, 
her Majesty was accustomed to see her, and was pleased with 
her address and inteUigence Her situation was above that to 
which a woman of her class was entitled , her salary and emolu- 
ments had been gradually increased, until they afforded her 
an income of about twelve thousand francs She was hand- 
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some , she received, m her apartments above the Queen’s, in 
the little rooms betiveen the two floors, several deputies of the 
Tters-etat , and she had M. de Gouvion, an aide-de-camp of 
M. de La Fayette for her lover. We shall soon see how far 
she earned her ingratitude 

About the middle of May 1791, a month after the Queen 
had ordered me to bespeak the dressmg-case, she asked me 
whether it would soon be finished I sent for the ivory-turner 
who had it in hand He could not complete it until the end of 
six weeks , I informed the Queen of this, and she told me 
she should not be able to wait for it, as she was to set out in 
the course of June She added, that as she had ordered her 
sister’s dressing-case, m the presence of all her attendants, she 
had taken a sufficient precaution, especially m saying that her 
sister was out of patience at not receiving it, and that, therefore, 
her own must be emptied and cleaned, and taken to the charge 
d’affaires, who would send it olf I executed this order 
v'lthout appeanng to conceal it by the shghtest mystery I 
desired the wardrobe woman to take out of the dressing-case 
all that it contained, because that intended for the Archduchess 
could not be finished for some tune ; and to take great care to 
leave no remains of the perfumes which might not suit that 
pnneess I mil anticipate the order of events, to show that 
all these precautions were no less useless than dangerous 

After the return from Varennes, the Mayor of Pans put 
into the Queen’s hands an information by the wardrobe 
woman, dated the 21st of May, in which she declared that 
preparations were being made at the Tuilenes for departure ; 
that it was supposed she would not guess the true reason for 
the dressmg-case being sent from the Queen to Brussels, but 
that the mention of a present made by her Majesty to her 
sister was but a mere pretence , that her Majesty liked the 
article in question too well to depnve herself of it , and that 
she had often said, it would be mghly useful to her, m case 
she should have a journey to perform She declared, also, 
that I was shut up a whole eveiung with the Queen, busied m 
packing her diamonds , and that she had found them separated 
with cotton upon the sofa in the Queen’s closet, at the Tuilenes 
From this information, the Queen concluded that this woman 
had, unknown to her, a double key to the closet Her Majesty 
did, one evening, it is true, break off the arrangmg of her 
diamonds at seven o’clock to go to the card-table, and took 
the key of her closet, saying that she would come the next 
day and fimsh packing with me , that there was a sentmel 
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under the window , that she had the key of her closet in her 
pocket, and, therefore, saw no danger of her jewels being stoleh 
It must, then, have been m the evenmg, after we left the 
closet, or very early the next mommg, that the wretch dis- 
covered the secret preparations The box of diamonds was 
placed m the hands of Leonard, the Queen’s hairdresser, who 
went away with the Duke de Choiseul, and the deposit was 
left at Brussels Their Majesties had ali^dy dehvered up the 
crown diamonds, which they had m use, to the Commissioners 
of the Assembly , those which the Queen sent out of France 
belonged to her in her own right 

It was during these preparations for departure that the 
Queen told me she had a very precious charge to entrust to 
me, and that I must find out 8on\e persons who could be 
rehed upon, m an independent situation of life, and entirely 
devoted to their sovereigns, to whom I should confide a portfoho 
that she would place m my hands I pitched imon Madame 
Valayer Coster, a member of the Academy of raintmg, who 
lodged m the g^enes of the Louvre, and in whom, as well as 
in her husband, I knew that all the qualifications required by 
the Queen were to be found They proved as faithful as I 
had foretold they would be It was not until September 1791, 
after the acceptance of the constitution, that they returned the 
portfolio to me The guilty woman, of whom I have had but 
too much to say, made her commumcations respecting this 
fact also She said she had seen a portfoho upon a chair, where 
there was not usually one placed , that the Queen, pointing to 
It, spoke to me m a whisper, and that it had disappeared from 
that tune M Bailly, who sent two whole pages of these 
denunciations to the Queen, made no use of them which could 
possibly be injunous to her Majesty. 

Madame, the Duchess d’AngouISme, must have come mto 
possession of all the Queen’s diamonds Her Majesty retamed 
nothing but a suite of pearls, and a pair of ear-nngs, composed 
of a nng and two drops, each formed of a smgle diamond 
These ear-nngs and several fancy trinkets, which were not 
worth the trouble of packing up, remamed m her Majesty’s 
commode at the Tuileries, and were, of course, seized by the 
committee which took possession of the palace, on the loth of 
August 

After havmg made the preparations of which I have spoken, 

I had yet many pnvate commissions, all relative to the departure, 
to fulfil I was myself upon the eve of quitting Pans with 
my father-m-law The Queen, apprehensive of the excesses in 
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which the people might indulge, at the moment of her flight, 
against those whose attachment to her person was known, 
bemg unwilling that he should remain m the capital, desired 
M. Vicq-d’Azyr to prescnbe the waters of Mont-d’Or for him 
Her Majesty had also the goodness to regret that my situation 
about her did not admit of my going away with her, and she 
oflFered me five hundred louis for the journey I had to take, 
until the time when I should rejom her I had as much money 
as was necessary for myself, and I knew, besides, of how mucn 
consequence it was to her to keep as much as possible ; I 
therefore did not accept them As for the rest, she assured me 
that .the Kmg was only going to the frontiers, there to treat 
with the Assembly, and would quit France only m case his 
plan and proposals did not produce the effect hoped for. She 
relied upon a numerous party in the Assembly, many of the 
members of which, she pid, were cured of their first enthusiasm 
I set off, therefore, on the ist of June, and on the 6th reached 
Mont-d’Or, daily expecting to hear of ^e departure At length 
the news arnved I had already prepared what I thought 
would make my escape certam , but the steps taken by the 
Assembly after the departure of their Majesties would have 
rendered that escape more difficult than the Queen had 
thought I was ready to begin my journey, when I heard a 
couner, who came from the little town of Besse, shouting to 
the inhabitants of Mont d’Or, with transports of joy, that the 
King and Queen were stopped That same evenmg the 
mtelhgence was confirmed, and two days afterwards we received 
a letter from the Queen, written under her dictation, by one of 
her gentlemen ushers, whose devotion and discretion were 
known to her It contamed these words “ I dictate from my 
bath, into which I have just throvm myself, to support, at least, 
my physical strength I can say nothing of the state of my 
nund , we exist, that is all Do not return here, excepting 
upon the receipt of a letter from myself this is very im- 
portant ” This letter, unsigned, bore date the day of the 
Queen’s amval at Pans We recognised the hand of him who 
wrote It, and were much affected at seemg, that at such a 
moment, the unfortunate pnncess had deigned to think of us 
After the receipt of this letter, I returned to Clermont, where 
the Assembly’s committee de surveillance would have had us 
arrested . but as it was proved that M Campan was really ill 
at the moment of his departure from Pans, that ngorous 
course was waived In the early part of August, the Queen 
desired me to return to Pans , wntmg word, that she did not 
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see there was now any further danger m my going there, and 
that my speedy return would be agreeable to her I therefore 
cannot give any other particulars of their Majesties’ flight 
than those which I have heard related by the Queen, and those 
persons who witnessed her return home 

When the royal family was brought back from Varennes 
to the Tuilenes, the Queen’s attendants found the greatest 
difficulty m makmg their way to her apartments , everythmg 
had been arranged so that the wardrobe woman, who had 
acted as spy, should alone have the duty , and she was to be 
assisted in it by her sister and her sister’s daughter 

M de Gouvion, M de La Fayette’s aide-de-camp, had 
this woman’s portrait placed at the foot of the staircase which 
led to the Queen’s apartments, m order that the sentinel should 
not penrnt any other women to make their way m As soon as 
the Queen was mformed of this pitiful precaution, she informed 
the King of it, who, not being able to credit it, sent to the 
bottom of the staircase to ascertain the fact His Majesty then 
called for M de La Fayette, claimed freedom m his household, 
and particularly in that of the Queen, and ordered him to 
send a woman, in whom no one but himself could confide, out 
of the palace M de La Fayette was obliged to comply 

The measures adopted for guardmg the King, were at the 
same time, rigorous, with respect to the entrance into the 
palace, and msulting as to his household The commandants 
of battalion, stationed in the saloon called the grand cabinet, 
and which preceded the Queen’s bed-chamber, were ordered 
to keep the door of it always open, m order that they might 
have tneir eyes upon the royal family The King shut ffiis 
door one day , the officer of the guard opened it, and told 
him such were his orders, and that he would always open it , 
so that his Majesty, m shutting it, gave himself useless trouble 
It remamed open even dunng the mght, when the Queen was 
in bed , and the officer placed himself m an arm-chair, between 
the two doors, with his head turned towards her Majesty 
They only obtained permission to have the inner door shut 
when the Queen was nsing and dressing The Queen had the 
bed of her first femme de chamber placed very near her own , 
this bed, which ran on castors, and was furnished with curtams, 
hid her from the officer’s sight 

Madame de Jaijaie, my companion, who continued her 
functions dunng the whole penod of my absence, told me, that 
one night, the commandant of battalion, who slept between 
the two doors, seemg that she was sleepmg soundly, and that 
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the Queen was awake, quitted his post, and went close to her 
Majesty to advise her as to the line of conduct she was to 
pursue Although she had the kindness to desire him to speak 
lower, in order Aat he might not disturb Madame de Jaijaie’s 
rest, the latter awoke, and was near dymg with the shock of 
seemg a man m the uniform of the Pansian guard so near the 
Queen’s bed Her Majesty comforted her, and told her not to 
nse , that the person she saw a good Frenchman, who 
was deceived respecting the intentions and situation of his 
sovereign and herself, but whose conversation showed a sincere 
attachment to the King. There was a sentinel in the back 
corridor, which runs behind the apartments m question, where 
there is a staircase, which was at that time a pnvate one, and 
enabled the Kmg and Queen to commumcate freely This 
post, which was very disagreeable, because it was to be kept 
four and twenty hours, was often claimed by St. Prix, an 
actor belonging to the French theatre He devoted himself to 
It, if I may use the expression, m order to faalitate short 
interviews between the Kmg and Queen in this corndor He 
used to leave them at a distance, and give them notice if he 
heard the shghtest noise M. Collot, commandant of battahon 
of the national guard, who was charged with the mihtary duty 
of the Queen’s household, in like manner softened dovm, as 
far as he could with prudence, all the harsh orders he received , 
for mstance, one to follow the Queen to the very door of her 
wardrobe, was never executed An officer of the Pansian guard 
dared to speak insolently to the Queen m her own apartment 
M Collot wished to make a complamt to M de La Fayette 
agamst him, and have him broken. The Queen opposed it, 
•and condescended to say a few words of explanation and 
kmdness to the man ; he mstandy became one of her most 
devoted partisans 

The first time I saw her Majesty, after the unfortunate 
catastrophe of the Varennes journey, I found her getting out 
of bed , her features were not very much altered , but after 
the first land words she uttered to me, she took off her cap, 
and desired me to observe the effect which gnef had produced 
upon her hair It became m one smgle mght as white as that 
■of a woman of seventy I will not here describe the feehngs 
which lacerated my heart. To speak of my own troubles would 
be very injudicious, when I am retracmg those of so exalted 
an unfortunate Her Maj'esty showed me a rmg she had just 
had mounted for the Prmcess de Lamballe ; it contained a 
lock of her whitened hair, mth the mscnption, bleached by 
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into the King’s face , lifting up his glass, when Madame 
Ehzabeth poured hipi out wine, to show her that there was 
enough, without saying a word , that this offensive behaviour 
must have been by design, because the man was not without 
education ; and that Barnave was hurt at it On bemg pressed 
by the Queen to take something, “ Madame,” replied Barnave, 
“ on so solemn an occasion, the deputies of the National 
Assembly ought to engage your Majesties’ attention solely by 
their mission, and by no means about their wants ” In short, 
his respectful dehcacy, his considerate attentions, and all that 
he uttered gained the esteem, not only of the Queen, but of 
Madame Elizabeth also 

The King began to talk to Petion about the situation of 
France, and the motives of his conduct, which were founded 
upon the necessity of giving to the executive power a strength, 
necessary for its action, for the good even of the constitutional 
act, smce France could not be a republic — Not yet, ’tis true,” 
rephed Petion, “ because the French are not ripe enough for 
that ” This audacious and cruel answer silenced the Kmg, 
who said no more until his arrival at Pans Petion held the 
little Dauphin upon his knees, and amused himself with curling 
the beautiful light hair of the mterestmg child round his. 
fingers , and, as he spoke with much gesticulation, he pulled 
his locks hard enough to maike the Dauphin cry out. — ‘‘ Give 
me my son,” said the Queen to him, he is accustomed to. 
tenderness and dehcacy, which render him httle fit for such 
familiarity ” 

The Chevaher de Dampierre was killed near the King’s 
carnage, upon leavmg Varennes A poor village cur6, some 
leagues from the place where the crime was committed, was 
imprudent enough to draw near to speak to the Kmg , the 
canmbals, who surrounded the carnage, rushed upon him 
“ Tigers,” exclaimed Bamave, “ have you ceased to be 
Frenchmen ? Nation of brave men, are you become a set of 
assassins ? ” — These words alone saved the cur6, who was 
already upon tlie ground, from certain death Barnave, as 
he spoke to them, threw himself almost out of the coach- 
wmciow , and Madame Elizabeth, affected by this noble burst 
of feehng, held him by the skirt of his coat The Queen, while 
speaking of this event, said, that m the most important and 
momentous events, whimsical contrasts always struck her , 
and that, on this occasion, the pious Elizabeth holdmg Bamave 
by the flap of his coat, was a surprising sight The deputy was 
astonished m another way Madame Elizabeth’s comments 
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upon the state of France, her mild and persuasive eloquence, 
and the noble simplicity with which she talked to him, at the 
same time without sacnfiang her digmty m the slightest 
degree, everything about that divme pnncess appeared to him 
celestial , and his heart, which was doubtless mchned to noble 
feeUngs, if he had not followed the wrong path, was overcome 
by the most affecting admiration The conduct of the two 
deputies convinced the Queen of the total separation between 
the republican and constitutional parties At the inns, where 
she ahghted, she had some pnvate conversation with Bamave 
The latter said a great deal about the errors committed by the 
royalists dunng the revolution, and declared he had foimd the 
interests of the court so feeble, and so badly defended, that he 
had been frequently tempted to go and offer it, m himself, a 
courageous wrestler, who knew the spirit of the age and nation 
The Queen asked him, what were the weapons he would have 
recommended her to use “ Popularity, Madame ” — “ And 
how could I use that,” rephed her Majesty, “ of which I had 
"been depnved ? ” “ Ah I Madame, it was much more easy 
for you to re^n it, than for me to acquire it ” This assertion 
would fumisn matter for comment I confine myself to the 
relation of this cunous conversation 

The Queen mamlp attributed the arrest at Varennes to 
M Goguelat , she said he calculated the time that would be 
spent m the journey erroneously He performed that from 
hJontmedy to Pans before takmg the King’s last orders, alone, 
m a post-chaise, and he founded all his calculations upon the 
time he spent m making that transit The tnal has been made 
since , and it was found that a hght carnage, without any 
couner, was nearly three hours less m runmng the distance, 
than a heavy carnage preceded by a couner 

The Queen also blamed him for having quitted the high 
road at Pont-de-Sommevelle, where the carnage was to meet 
the forty hussars commanded by him She thought that he 
ought to have dispersed the very small number of people at 
\''arennes, and not to have asked the hussars whether they 
were for Kmg or the nation , that, particularly, he ought to 
have avoided takmg the King’s orders, as he was aware of the 
reply hi d’lnisdal had received, when it was proposed to carry 
off the King , and that the King, havmg said to Goguelat, 
” If force should be mnployed, will it be hot work ? ” he answered, 
Very hot. Sire ” which was sufficient to dnve the Kmg to 
give twenty counter orders Is it possible to conceive how such 
neglect could occur, as that of sending a couner to M de Bouille, 
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who would have had time to reach Varennes with an imposing 
force ? or how nobody even thought of stopping the couner, 
who should follow the King ? Their Majesties alighted at 
the house of a grocer, called M Sauce, the Mayor of Varennes 
The Kmg talked to fum a long time respectmg his reasons for 
quitting Pans, and wanted to prove to him the expediency of 
the measure, which, far from being hostile, was suggested by 
his love for his subjects This Mayor could have saved the 
King The Queen sat down m the shop between two piles of 
Cannes, and conversed with Madame Sauce, who seemed to 
be a woman of weight m her own household, and whom M 
Sauce eyed, from time to time, as if to consult her but the 
only reply the Queen got was . “ What would you have, 
Madame , your situation is very unfortunate , but you see 
that would expose M. Sauce ; they would cut his head olf A 
wife ought to think for her husband ” “ Well ! ” replied the 
Queen, “ mine is your King ; he has long made you happy, 
and wishes to do so still ” Madame Sauce went on agam about 
the dangers of her husband * the aide-de-camps came up, and 
the return to Pans was decided 

The Dauphm’s first femme de chaynhre, calculating that 
delay might give M de B0U1II6 time to bnng up assistance, 
threw herself on a bed, and began to cry out that she was dymg 
of a dreadful colic The Queen went up to her, and the lady 
squeezed her hand to give her to understand what she was 
airmng at Her Majesty said she could not leave a woman, 
who had sacrificed herself to attend her m a dangerous journey, 
in such a condition, and that she owed her every attention ; but 
this innocent stratagem was probably seen through, and not 
the slightest delay was granted 

After all that the Queen had said to me respecting tlie 
mistakes made by M Goguelat, I thought him of course 
disgraced What was my surprise, when, havmg been set at 
hberty after the amnesty which followed the acceptance of the 
constitution, he presented himself to the Queen, and was 
received with marks of the greatest kmdness She said he had 
done his best, and that the sincerity of his zeal ought to form 
an excuse for all the rest 



RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


By 

SERGEANT BOURGOGNE 

There was no greater mthtary duaster tn history than the 
retreat of Napoleon's Grand Army from Moscow tn 1812 The 
Emperor had led an immense force against Russia, but when they 
reached Moscow, they found the aty practically deserted, and the 
food stores fired Napoleon was forced to retreat through the 
horrors of a Russian winter His men were starving and were 
continually hamed by bands of Russians He took the flower of 
his army into Russia — only a handful returned This is an extract 
from the memoirs of one French soldier who did survive that terrible 
march 


O N 1 8th November, the day after the battle of Krasnoci 
we set out very early from our bivouac The march was 
a sad and weary one, and ternbly tirmg There was a 
thaw , our feet were wet through , and all day the fog was so 
thick we could see nothing Our men were still m some sort 
01 order, but the fightmg of the precedmg days and the forced 
abandonment of their unpiormg comrades had demoralised 
them , the same fate, no doubt, they thought was in store for 
them 

I was ternbly bred that day One of the men m our 
company named Labb6, seemg that I could scarcely walk, 
offered to carry my knapsack for me, as he had lost his own 
the day before I gave it to him, as I knew he was honest , 
but It was like trusbng my life m his hands, as the knapsack 
contained more than a pound of rice and oatmeal, picked up 
by chance at Smolensk, and kept by me for some desperate 
emergency, when there would be no more horses to eat On 
that day the Emperor went on foot, carrying a sticL 

At night It froze agam, and the roads became so slippery 

716 
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that we-fell down continually, and many were seriously hurt 
I walked last of the company, keepmg an eye, as far as possible, 
on the man with my knapsack, and sometimes regrettmg that 
I had given it up, and resolving to get it back when we stopped 
for the mght. When night came, it was so dark that it was 
impossible to see anythmg I called out “ Labb6 1 Labbe 1 ” 
and I heard him answer, “ Here, sergeant 1 ” but when I 
called agam later, one of our men told me that he had just 
fallen down, and was probably following the regimenL I did 
not worry myself about it, as m a short time we should be 
obliged to come to a halt, and take up a position for the mght 
When we did so, the whole army was collected, except Marshal 
Ney’s corps d’armie, which had dropped behmd, and which 
we feared was lost 

Every one did as best he could during this wretched mght 
Several of us non-commissioned officers jomed together, and 
took possession of a bam (we were close to a village without 
bemg aware of it) Many of the men had entered with us, but 
those whq. came too late for that mounted on the roof Just 
then we were told that farther on there was a church (Greek) 
mtended for our regiment’s shelter, but that now it was filled 
with men from different regiments, who would let no one else 
enter. 

On leamfng exact^ where the church was, a dozen of us 
set out to find it. When we arnved, the men mside tried to 
prevent our entermg They were Germans, Itahans, and a 
lew Frenchmen, who tried to frighten us by presenting the 
pomts of their bayonets at us We answered them in the same 
fashion, and forced an entrance. They drew back a little, and 
an Italian called out . 

” Do as I do— load 1 ” 

“ Ours are loaded — ready I ” said one of our sergeant- 
^ majors, and we were on the pomt of a fierce encounter, when 
' reinforcements arnved for us m the shape of some men from 
our regiment , so seemg they had nothing to gain by fightmg, 
and that we were not disposed to let them stay with us, the 
men in the church decided to leave 

Unfortunately for them, the night grew much colder, with 
a high wmd and a faU of snow, and the next mommg on going 
out we found many of the poor wretches dead by the side of 
. the road Others had dropped down farther on, while trymg 
to find a place of shelter. We passed by these dead bodies m 
silence We ought, no doubt, to have felt guilty and miserable 
at this sad spectacle, of which we were partly the cause , but 
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we had amved at the point of complete indifference to every- 
thing, even the most tragic events, saying to each other that 
soon we should be eating dead men, as there would be no 
more horses left 

An hour afterwards we got to Doubrowna, a httle town 
partly inhabited by Jews, where all the houses were -built of 
wood Here the Emperor had passed the night with the 
Grenadiers and Chasseurs, and part of the artillery They had 
been kept under arms all night by a false alarm We crossed 
this town on our way to Orcha After an hour’s march, we 
had to pass over a deep ravine, which the baggage had enormous 
difficulty m crossing, and several horses died At last, dunng 
the afternoon, we arrived at this little fortified town, garnsoned 
by men from different regiments These were men who had 
stayed behmd, and had come up m detachments to rejom the 
Grand Army There were amongst them some gendarmes 
and a few Poles They were horror-struck at seeing our miser- 
able condition, and at the enormous number of stragglers m 
such disorgamsation Part of the Guard were kept m the 
town to establish a little order, and a small distribution of flour 
and brandy was made from some stores found there We 
found a pontoon train, and a great deal of artillery, horses, and 
harness , and by an exttaordmary fatality we burned the boats 
forrmng the bndges, m order to make use of the horses to 
draw the guns We httle knew what was m store for us at the 
Berdzina, where the bndge would have been of untold service 
to us 

We w'ere now only seven or eight thousand men m the 
Guard, the remnant of thirty-five thousand Although most 
of us marched m order, a good many straggled painfull) 
behmd As I have already said, the Emperor and part of the 
Guard stayed m the town, and the rest of the army camped 
outside Dunng the night Marshal Ney armed with the 
remainder of his corps d'amiee 

Two or three Aousand remamed to him out of seven 
thousand The Emperor’s joy was unbounded when he heard 
that the Marshal was safe 

We stayed here over the 20th, and I spent the time looking 
for my fnend with my knapsack, but m vain On the 21st 
■we set out without my having found him, and I began to 
despair, although I heard from many that he had been seen 

At a short distance from Orcha we heard musket-shots, 
and stopping for a moment, we saw some sledges mtercepted 
by Cossacks These men joined our ranks and we went forward 
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again I searched for my man and the knapsack among the 
sledges, but again fruitlessly We stayed that mght m a village 
called Kokanow, of which nothing remamed but a bam and 
two or three houses 

On the 22nd, after a vnetched mght, we set out very early, 
walkmg with great difficulty over a thawed, muddy road At 
midday we reached Toloczm, where the Emperor had slept 
We hdted at the other side of the town, and drew up by ffie 
side of the road While we were there, M C^sansse, an officer 
m our company*, told me that he had seen Labbe near a fire 
busy frymg biscuits, and that he had ordered him to join his 
regiment He answered that he was commg directly, but a 
horde of Cossacks came and took possession of the sledges, 
and most probably he had been taken also So good-bye to 
my knapsack and its contents, which I had so set my heart on 
takmg back to France • How proud I should have been to say, 

“ I brought this from Moscow I ” 

However, to make quite sure, I thought I would see for 
myself, and I turned back to the end of the village, which was 
full of men from all regiments, walkmg about independently 
and obeying no orders but their own I saw the Cossacks in 
the distance carrymg off their pnsoners — and no doubt my 
poor knapsack also 

I was lookmg about me to nght and left, when I caught 
sight of a woman, dressed m a soldier’s cloak, looking cunously 
at me, and I could not help thinkmg I had seen her before ' 
She recogmsed me by my bearskm, and bemg the first to 
' speak, she said she had seen me at Smolensk Then I 
remembered her She told me that the brigands had been 
taken at Krasnoe, before we got there , that they were m a 
house where they had beaten her, because she would not 
wash their shirts, and she had gone out to get water She had 
seen some Russians and had run away As for the brigands, 
they had fought desperately, trymg to save their money, for 
they had much, she said, gold and jewels above all , but it 
had ended by their being killed, wounded, and plundered 
She herself had been saved when the Imperial Guard 
arrived 

She would have told me much more if I had had tune to 
hsten to her I asked her who was with her, and she said no 
one , that smce the day her husband was killed she had been 
with the bngands , that she was now alone, but that, if I 
would take her under my protection, she would take good care 
of me, and I should be doing her a very great service I 
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consented at once, never thinking of the figure I should cut 
in the regiment when I amved there with a woman 

As she went she asked me what had become of my knap- 
sack So I told her its history, and how I had lost it She 
told me not to worry about it, as she had a well-filled bag 
herself She also earned a basket on her arm, and she added 
that if I could find a house or a stable to change m, she could 
give me some fresh Imen I accepted this joyfully, but as we 
were looking for a suitable place we heard the call to arms, 
and I heard the drums beating I told the woman to follow 
me, and wait for me on the road. 

When I jomed my company, the sergeant-major asked me 
if I had found Labbd and the knapsack. I said no, and that 
I had given up all idea of findmg them, but that mstead I had 
found a woman. 

“ A woman ! ” he exclaimed , “ what is the good of that ? 
She can’t wash your Imen for you, as you have not got any ” 

*' She will give me some ” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that’s a different thing And what about 
feedmg her ? ” 

“ She will do as I do ” 

Just then the Emperor came past with Kmg Murat and 
Pnnee Eugene The Emperor then placed himself amongst 
the Grenadiers and Chasseurs and made them an address, 
tellmg them that the Russians were waitmg for us at the 
' crossing of the B^r^zma, and had sworn that not one of us 
should pass over Then, drawmg his sword and raising his 
voice, he cned 

“ Let us all swear to die fightmg rather than not see our 
country again 1 ” 

The oath was taken Bearskms and caps were waved at 
the points of bayonets, and shouts were heard of “ Vive 
I’Empereur 1 ” Marshal Mortier made us a similar address, 
and vras received with the same enthusiasm, and so on with 
all the regiments 

It was a splendid moment, and for the time made us forget 
our miseries If the Russians had only been within our reach 
then, we should have made short work of them, even had their 
numbers been six times greater than ours We remained in 
this position till the nght wmg of the column began to move 

I had not forgotten my " wife,” and while waiting for the 
regiment to start I went m search of her, but she was no- 
where to be seen. She had been cnmlfed m the torrent of 
Prmce Eugfene’s thousands They and the corps belonging to 
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Marshals Ney and Davoust were in complete disorder , three- 
quarters of them were sick and wounded, and the rest utterly 
demoralised and mdifferent to everything 

I found myself at this moment near Marshal Lefebvre He 
was alone and on foot m the middle of the road, shoutmg in 
his German accent, “ Come, my men, let us get together • 
Better large battalions than a pack of brigands and cowards ” 
He spoke to the men who were continually stragghng away 
without apparent reason from their corps, sometimes in front, 
sometimes behind 

I made several inquines about my “ wife,” as I so badly 
wanted the change of linen she had promised me, but I never 
saw her again, and so I found myself bereft both of her and 
of my knapsack 

Walkmg thus with the rabble, I had got far in advance of 
my regiment, and I stopped to rest by a fire left from a bivouac 

Up to the battle of Krasnoe, I had managed to keep up 
my spints, m spite of all tiie miseries I had to endure I felt 
that the greater the danger and sirffermg, the greater the 
glory and honour, and my patience had astonished my comrades 
But smce the terrible encounters at Krasnoe, and, above all, 
since the news that two of my friends (besides Beloque and 
Capon) had been, one killed and the other mortally wounded 

To complete my misery, a sledge came up and stopped 
close to me I asked who the wounded man was, and they 
told me It was an officer of their regiment It turned out to 
be poor Legrand, who related to me the way he had been 
wounded His comrade, Laporte, from Cassel, near Lille, 
had stayed behind invalided at ICrasnoe , but hearing that his 
regiment was fighting, he set put to join it Hardly, however, 
had he taken his place m the ranks, when he had both his legs 
broken Legrand, seeing Laporte arrive, came to speak to 
him, and the same shot wounded him m the right leg Laporte 
remained dead on the battlefield, and Legrand was taken to 
the town , he was placed m a wretched Russian cart drawn 
by a miserable horse, but the cart broke up the first day 
Fortunately for him, close by was a sledge, into which he was 
moved , four men of his regiment were with him, and he had 
travelled in this manner for six days I bade farewell to the- 
unfortunate Legrani, and wished him a safe journey , he 
answered that he trusted himself to the care of God and the 
fnendship of his brave comrades One of the men then took 
the horse by the bridle, another gave it a blow, and two pushed 
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6:0m behind , with great difficulty the sledge was thus set in 
motion As I saw it off, I thought with such equipment it 
could hardly go much farther 

After this I never felt the same , I was depressed, and a 
prey to gloomy forebodings My head ached and burned , 
I was m a fever No doubt it was greatly owmg to fatigue, as 
we were now obhged to start very early m the mommg, and 
walk till very late The days were so short , it was not light 
till eight o’clock, and it was dark by four m the afternoon 
This was the reason of so many unfortunate men losmg their 
way, for it was always rught when we arrived at the bivouac, and 
all the remains of the different corps were m terrible confusion 
At all hours of the mght we heard the weak, wom-out voices 
of new arrivals calhng out “ Fourth Corps ! ” “ First Corps 1 ” 
“ Third Corps I ” “ Imperial Guard ! ” and then the voices of 
others lymg down with no strength left, forcmg themselves to 
answer, “Here, comrades i ” They were not trymg any 
longer to find their regiments, but simply the corps d’annee to 
which they had belonged, and which now mcluded the strength 
of two regiments at most, where a fortnight earlier there had 
been thirty 

No one now knew anythmg about himself, or could mention 
which regiment he belonged to Many, after walking the whole 
day, were forced to wander about h^f the night to find their 
particular corps They hardly ever succeeded , then, not 
being aware of the hour of departure in the morning, they 
slept too late, and on waking found the Russians upon them 
Thousands of men were taken prisoners, and perished in this 
way 

I kept near the fire, standmg and trerablmg all over, and 
leanmg on my musket Three men were sitting round the 
fire m silence, mechamcally watchmg people passmg m the 
road, seeming disposed to stay where they were, simply for 
want of strength to move I began to be uneasy at not seeing 
my regiment pass, when I felt some one puU at my bearskin 
cloak It was Grangier come to tell me that the regiment was 
passmg , but my eyes were so worn out that I could not see 
him, even looking straight at him 
“ And the woman ^ he said 
“ Who told you anything about her ? ’’ 

“ The sergeant-major But where is she ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know , but I do know that she has a knapsack 
full of linen, which I want badly, and if ever you meet her 
vou might tell me She is dressed m a soldier’s grey cloak. 
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with a sheepskin cap on her head She wears black gaiters, 
and she carries a basket on her arm ” 

Grangier thought (as he afterwards told me) that I was 
light-headed, and, takmg me by the arm, he led me down the 
road, saying 

“ AVe must get on, or we shall not catch up with the 
regiment ” 

We came up with it, however, after passmg the thousands 
of men from dl kinds of regiments who walked confusedly, 
hardly able to drag themselves along. We foresaw, on looking at 
them, that the journey, if long, would be a fatal one to most of us 
The march was indeed a long one , we passed a place where 
the Emperor was supposed to sleep, although he had got far m 
advance of it A great number of men stopped here, for it was 
very late, and we heard that two leagues separated us yet from 
our bivouac m a large forest 

The road here was verj'^ wide, and bordered on each side 
by birch-trees There was plenty of room for us and the carts 
and waggons , but when evemng came on there was nothmg 
to be seen all the length of the road but dead horses, and the 
farther we advanced, the more the road became blocked with 
carts and dying horses : whole teams succumbed at once from 
fatigue The men who could go no farther stopped and made 
bivouacs underneath large trees , here they said Aey had wood 
at hand to make fires from the broken carts, and horse-flesh to 
eat, and these they would not find farther on 

For a long time I had walked alone m the midst of a 
miscellaneous rabble, forcing myself on to reach the campmg- 
place arranged The road became more difficult at every 
step, as It had begun to freeze agam on the top of the half- 
melted snow, and I fell contmually In the midst of these 
raisenes the night suddenly fell 

The north wmd had redoubled its fury I had lost sight 
of my comrades , several men, lost like myself, strangers to 
me, who did not belong to my regiment, by superhuman efforts 
dragged themselves along to come up with their own regiments 
They did not answer when I spoke to them , they were too 
weak even for that Others fell down dying, never to nse agam. 
Soon I was alone, with only dead bodies along the road to 
guide me The trees had quite disappeared , it was perhaps 
seven o’clock The snow, now fallmg heavily, prevented my 
seemg the direction m which I was gomg, and the violent wmd 
had ^eady filled up the traces of the advancmg column. 

Up till that time I had worn my bearskm cloak with the 
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^rom behind , with great difficulty the sledge was thus set m 
motion. As I saw it off, I thought with such equipment it 
could hardly go much farther 

After this I never felt the same , I was depressed, and a 
prey to gloomy forebodmgs My head ached and burned , 
I was m a fever No doubt it was greatly owmg to fatigue, as 
we were now obhged to start very early m the morning, and 
walk till very late The days were so short , it was not light 
till eight o’clock, and it was dark by four m the afternoon 
This was the reason of so many unfortunate men losmg their 
way, for it was always mght when we arrived at the bivouac, and 
all the remains of the different corps were m terrible confusion 
At all hours of the night we heard the weak, worn-out voices 
of new amvals calhng out “ Fourth Corps ' ” “ First Corps ' ” 
“ Third Corps ! ” “ Impenal Guard ! ” and then the voices of 
others lymg down with no strength left, forcing themselves to 
answer, “ Here, comrades ' ” They were not trying any 
longer to find their regiments, but simply the corps d'armee to 
which they had belonged, and which now mcluded the strength 
of two regiments at most, where a fortnight earlier there had 
been thirty 

No one now knew anything about himself, or could mention 
which regiment he belonged to Many, after walking the whole 
day, were forced to wander about half the night to find their 
particular corps They hardly ever succeeded , then, not 
bemg aware of the hour of departure m the morning, they 
slept too late, and on wakmg found the Russians upon them 
Thousands of men were taken pnsoners, and perished m this 
way 

I kept near the fire, standmg and tremblmg all over, and 
leanmg on my musket Three men were sittmg round the 
fire m silence, mechanically watchmg people passmg m the 
road, seeming disposed to stay where they were, simply for 
want of strength to move I began to be uneasy at not seeing 
my regiment pass, when I felt some one pull at my bearskin 
cloak It was Grangier come to tell me that the regiment was 
passing , but my eyes were so worn out that I could not see 
him, even lookmg straight at him 
“ And the woman ? ” he said 
“ Who told you anything about her ? ” 

“ The sergeant-major But where is she ? ” 

‘ I don’t know , but I do know that she has a Itnapsack 
full of linen, which I want badly, and if ever you meet her 
vou might tell me She is dressed m a soldier’s grey cloak, 
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with a sheepskin cap on her head She wears black gaiters, 
and she carries a basket on her arm ” 

Grangier thought (as he afterwards told me) that I was 
light-headed, and, takmg me by the arm, he led me down the 
road, saymg 

“ We must get on, or we shall not catch up ttith the 
regiment ” 

We came up with it, however, after passing the thousands 
ol men from aJI kinds of regiments who walked confusedly, 
hardly able to drag themselves along. We foresaw, on lookmg at 
them, that the journey, if long, would be a fatal one to most of us 
The march was mdeed a long one , we passed a place where 
the Emperor was supposed to sleep, although he had got far m 
advance of it. A great number of men stopped here, for it was 
very late, and we heard that two leagues separated us yet from 
our bivouac m a large forest 

The road here was ver^'^ wide, and bordered on each side 
by birch-trees There was plenty of room for us and the carts 
and waggons , but when evenmg came on there was nothmg 
to be seen all the length of the road but dead horses, and the 
farther we advanced, the more the road became blocked with 
carts and dymg horses : whole teams succumbed at once from 
fatigue The men who could go no farther stopped and made 
, bivouacs underneath large trees , here they said they had wood 
at hand to make fires from the broken carts, and horse-flesh to 
eat, and these they would not find farther on 

For a long time I had walked alone in the midst of a 
miscellaneous rabble, forcmg myself on to reach the campmg- 
place arranged The road became more difficult at ever}' 
step, as it had begun to freeze agam on the top of the half- 
melted snow, and I fell contmuaUy. In the midst of these 
misenes the mght suddenly fell 

The north wmd had redoubled its fury I had lost sight 
of my comrades , several men, lost like myself, strangers to 
me, who did not belong to my regiment, by superhuman efforts 
dragged themselves along to come up with then own regiments 
They did not answer when I spoke to them , they were too 
weak even for that Others fell down dyirtg, never to rise again 
Soon I was alone, with only dead bodies along the road to 
guide me The trees had quite disappeared , it was perhaps 
seven o’clock The snow, now fallmg heavily, prevented mj' 
seemg the direction in winch I was gomg, and the violent wmd 
had ^eady filled up the traces of the advancmg column 

Up till that tune I had worn my bearskm cloak with the 
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fur outside, but now, seeing what an awful night was in store 
for me, I stopped a moment, and turned the fur inside Owing 
to this I was able luckily to withstand the cold of this disastrous 
night, fallmg to twenty-two degrees of frost. I arranged the 
cloak over my right shoulder m the direction of the wind, and 
I walked thus for an hour, during which I am certam I only 
went a quarter of a league , for, often seized by a bhndmg 
storm of snow, I had to turn round and thus retrace my steps 
wthout bemg aware of it It was only the sight of the dead 
bodies of men and horses, and the mass of broken vehicles I 
had passed before, that convinced me I was m the wrong 
direction I had then to take my bearmgs agam 

Either the moon or a faint Northern Light appeared m the 
sky at intervals Black clouds shot swiftly across this hght, 
but when it was clear it enabled me to distmguish one object 
from another I saw far off a black mass which I imagmed to . 
be the immense forest we had to cross before reachmg the 
Bdrezma, for now we were m Lithuania I made a guess that 
this forest was perhaps a league off 

Unfortunately a terrible sleepiness, the certam forerunner 
of death, began to come over me I felt quite exhausted , my 
legs refused to carr)' me farther I had fallen down half asleep 
several times, and had I not been roused each time by the cold, 
all would have been over with me 

The road was here completely blockaded by dead men and 
horses, preventing me from dragging myself dong, for I had 
no longer the strength to lift my feet from the ground When- 
ever I fell it seemed as if I were dragged down by the un- 
fortunate men stretched on the snow Often these men would 
try to catch hold of the legs of those who passed, imploring their 
help, and many, m stooping to give help, fell themselves, not 
to nse agam 

I walked on aimlessly for about ten rmnutes I staggered 
as if I were drunk , my knees trembled under my weight 
1 thought my last hour had come at last, when all at once I 
stumbled over a sword on the ground, and fell all my length, 
stupefied, my chin having struck the butt-end of my musket 
Coming to myself a little and getting on my knees, I picked 
up my musket, and was prepanng to stand, when I saw a 
stream of blood coming from my mouth, and with a cry of 
despair, trembling with terror, I fell back again 

I had been heard by a miserable man lying a few yards off, 
and m a feeble voice he begged me to help him — I 1 so much 
m need myself “ Stop ! help us • ” 
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The voice ceased , but I remained, still trying to find out 
who had spoken. Hearing nothing more, I began to think my 
senses had deceived me, and I called out as loud as I possibly 
could 

“ ^\Tiere are you ? ” adding to myself, “ If I only had a 
companion, ve could walk on for the rest of the night en- 
couraging each other ” 

Then I heard the voice agam, sadder and feebler this time 

“ Come here and help ” 

At that moment the moon came out, and I saw two men 
about ten yards off — one stretched at full length, and the other 
sitting near him. With great difficulty I struggled over a ditch 
filled with snow, and got near them The man sitting laughed 
hke a madman when I spoke to him, and said, “ Don’t you 
know — ^you mustn’t forget ! ” and began laughing agam 

I recognised the terrible laughter of death The other 
man was still livmg , turning his head a little, he said these 
last words to me 

“ Save my uncle — help him. I am dying ! ” 

I spoke to hun, but he said no more Then I turned to 
the other, and encouraged him to nse and come with me He 
looked at me without speaking, and I saw that he was wrapped 
in a great fur-lined cloak which he tried to throw off I 
endeavoured, without success, to help him to rise , but on 
taking hold of his arm I noticed that he wore officer’s epaulettes 
He began talking incoherently about reviews and parades, and 
ended by fallmg on one side with his face m the snow I was 
obliged to leave him , if I had remained I must myself have 
succumbed to the same fate Before I left I picked up a pouch 
lying on the ground, in the hope of findmg somethmg inside, 
but It was full of rubbish and papers only Havmg regained 
the road, I walked slowly along, listenmg as I went, as now I 
constantly seemed to hear cries of distress 

Soon I began to walk faster, in the hope of coming to some 
bivouac, and at last I got to a point m the road completely 
blocked up with dead horses and broken carts The bodies 
of men from various regiments were scattered round Several 
belonged to the Young Guard, recognisable by their shakos 
In this immense cemetery and this awful silence I was alone, a 
prey to the most gloomy thoughts — of my comrades from whom 
I was separated, my country, my relations — and I began to cry 
like a child The tears relieved me, and gradually my courage 
came back 

Close to me I found a small hatchet, such as every company 
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carries in a campaign. I tried to cut off a piece from one of 
the horses, but the flesh was frozen so hard that this was 
impossible. I had spent the remainder of my strength, and I 
fell exhausted, but the exertion had warmed me a little. I had 
picked up with the hatchet a few pieces of ice, which I now 
found to be blood from the horse. I ate a little of it, and put 
the rest carefully in my knapsack, and feeling stronger, I set 
out again, trusting to God’s mercy ; taking care to avoid the 
dead bodies, I went on, stopping and feeling my way whenever 
a cloud passed over the moon. 

After walking for some time, I noticed at a short distance 
off something I took for a waggon. When I got nearer I saw 
it was a canteen cart belonging to a regiment of the Young 
Guard. The horses which had drawn it were not only dead, 
but partly cut in pieces for eating. Around the cart were seven 
dead bodies almost naked and half covered with snow ; one of 
them was still covered with a cloak and a sheepskin. On 
stooping to look at the body, I saw that it was a woman. The 
instinct of self-preservation was at this time the first with me, 
and, forgetting that I had ineffectually tried the same thing a 
short time before, I set to work to hack off a piece of one of the 
horses. I found that this time again I was utterly unable to 
do it, and so I decided to spend the night in the cart, which was 
covered. I approached the dead woman to take the sheepskin 
for a covering, but it was impossible to move it. Noticing, how- 
ever, that she wore a leather strap round her body, buckled on 
the other side, and that the strap must be unfastened, I put 
my musket under her body to act as a lever ; but I had hardly 
done so, when a piercing cry came from the cart. “ Marie,” it 
said, “ Marie, give me something to drink ! I am dying ! ” 

I was stupefied. The same voice repeated directly after- 
wards, “ Ah, my God ! ” 

Mounting on the body of the horse in the shafts, I steadied 
myself by the top of the cart. I asked what was the matter. 
A feeble voice answered with some difficulty, “ Something to 
drink.” 

I thought at once of the frozen blood in the pouch, and 
tried to get down to fetch it ; but the moon suddenly dis- 
appeared behind a great black cloud, and I as suddenly fell on 
the top of three dead bodies. My head was down lower than 
my legs, and my face resting on one of the dead hands. I had 
been accustomed for long enough to this sort of company, but 
now — I suppose because I was alone — an awful feeling of terror 
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and- 1 began screaming like a madman, as if something were 
holding me. But, in spite of all my efforts, I could not move. 
I tried to help myself up by my arm, but I found my hand on 
a face, and my thumb went into its mouth ! 

At that moment the moon came out and showed me all my 
dreadful surroundings. I shuddered all over, left hold of my 
support, and fell back again immediately. But a change came 
over me now ; I felt ashamed of my weakness, and a wild sort 
of frenzy, instead of terror, took possession of me. I got up, 
raving and swearing, and trod on anything that came near me 
— faces, arms, and legs, not caring which ; and I cursed the 
sky above me, defying it, and taking my musket, I struck at 
the cart — ^very likely I struck also at the poor devils under 
my feet. 

When I felt calme?, I decided to spend the night in the 
cart, as some sort of shelter from the cold ; and taking a piece 
of the frozen blood from the pouch, I climbed inside, feeling 
for the man who had asked me for drink, and who had ever 
^ since uttered feeble cries. When I got near him, I saw that his 
left leg was amputated. 

I asked him the name of his regiment, but he did not 
answer. So, finding his head, I put a bit of the ice into his 
mouth. The man next him was as cold and hard as marble. 
I tried to move him, so as to take his place, and be able to 
leave the next day with those who were still behind, but I 
could not do it. I now saw that he had only a few moments to 
live, so I covered him with two cloaks belonging to the dead 
man, and searched in the cart for anything I might find useful. 
Finding nothing, I turned round to spe^ to the man again. 
I got no reply, and, passing my hand over his face, I found it 
quite cold, and the piece of ice I had given him still between 
his lips. His sufferings were over. 

I now prepared to leave, but waited to take another look at 
the dead ‘woman, thinking it might be Marie the cantiniere, 
whom I knew well as coming from my native country. I looked 
at her carefully by the light of the moon, and satisfied myself 
that it was not she. 

With my musket under the right arm like a hunter, two 
pouches, one of red leather and the other of grey canvas, which' 
i had just found, slung across me, a piece of the frozen blood 
in my mouth, and my hands in m}'^ pockets, I started off. It 
was perhaps nine o’clock ; the snow had stopped falling, the 
wind had abated in strength, and the cold was not quite so 
intense. I continued to walk in the direction of the wood. 
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At the end of half an hour the moon disappeared again. 
This was terrible for me. I stopped for a few minutes, stamping 
my feet on the ground to prevent their being frozen, and wait- 
ing for the light to come out again ; but I was disappointed in 
this, as the moon appeared no more. 

My eyes, however, became accustomed to the dark, and I 
could soon see well enough to go on, but all at once I dis- 
covered I was not on the same road. In naturally trying to 
avoid the north wind, I had turned my back to it. My opinion 
was confirmed by my not seeing any of the army debris on the 
road. 

I cannot say for how long I had been walking in this new 
direction, when I saw that I had got to the edge of a precipice. 
I made the discovery too late, however, to save myself, and 
I rolled down for at least forty feet, although my fall was 
broken by bushes on the way. This time I thought that I 
was quite done for, and, closing my eyes, I resigned myself to 
God’s will. When I reached the bottom I was stunned for a 
time, but, after all my adventures, I had ceased being astonished 
at anything, and I soon got up and began to search for my 
musket, which I had lost in my fall ; however, I decided to 
leave it and wait for daylight. As I drew my sword from its 
sheath and felt my way, I now became aware of a waggon close 
to where I had fallen, and the bodies of two dead horses ; and 
feeling something warm under my feet, I found I was standing 
on the ashes of a half-extinct fire. So I lay down, and bathing 
my hands in the ashes to warm them, I luckily found a few 
pieces of coal, and was able by blowing to revive a few sparks. 
But where could I get wood to relight the fire ? I dared not 
leave the ashes, for fear my sparks might bei extinguished for 
good. I tore off a piece of my shirt, already in rags, made a 
match of it and lighted it. Then feeling all round me, I 
fortunately came upon some tiny fragments of wood, and with 
much difficulty got them alight. Very soon flames crackled up, 
and in a minute or two I had quite a large fire. 

I could now see for several yards round me, and I caught 
sight of some large letters on the waggon, “ Garde Imperiale. 
Etat Major.” Over the inscription was the eagle. As far as 
I could see, the ground was covered with helmets, shakos, 
swords, cuirasses, broken chests, empty portmanteaus, bits of 
torn clothing, saddles, costly schabraques, and quantities of 
other things. But hardly had I glanced round me, when I 
became possessed with the idea that this place might be near a 
Cossack bivouac, and I felt terribly frightened, and dared not 
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keep my fire up any longer. If Frenchmen had been anywhere 
near, I should have seen some bivouac fires. This place, above 
all others, sheltered as it was from the wind, would have been 
chosen for a bivouac. I was at a loss whether to stay or go. 

While I reflected my fire had diminished, and I dared not 
put on more kindling. But at last the desire for warmth and 
rest overbore the feelings of fear. I picked up as much wood 
as I could find and piled it up near me. I also collected a 
number of schabraques to sit on, and wrapping myself in my 
bearskin cape, with my back against the waggon, I arranged 
myself for the night. 

In putting wood on the fire I had found some horse-flesh — 
enough to stay the hunger which now devoured me. Although 
covered with snow and ashes, it was more than I had dared to 
hope for. Since the evening before, I had eaten nothing but 
half a dead raven I had found, and a few spoonfuls of gruel 
mixed with grains of oats and rye, arid salted with powder. 

I hardly waited for my cutlet to be warmed through before 
I bit into it, in spite of the ash which covered it. In this way 
I made my miserable dinner, looking round me from time to 
time, to make sure that things were safe. 

My situation was slightly better than before. I was not 
obliged to keep on walking, I was sheltered from the wind and 
cold, I had a fire for warmth, and food ; but I was so terribly 
tired that I fell asleep while I was eating — sleep broken, however, 
by fear, and by dreadful pains in my legs. I felt as if I had been 
beaten all over. I do not know how long I slept, but on 
awaking there was still no appearance of daylight. In Russia 
the nights now are so long, and in summer there is scarcely 
any night at all. 

I had fallen asleep with my feet in the ashes, and when 
I woke they still felt warm. I had learnt by experience that 
warmth refreshes tired limbs and soothes pain, so I picked 
up and collected all the wood I could find, put it on my fire, 
and relit it. 

I could now see round me again, and on my left caught 
sight of some object I took for an animal. As there are so 
many bears in Russia, I felt sure this must be one, especially 
as it walked on all fours. When it got to a distance of five or six 
yards, I saw that it was a man. To guard against a surprise, 
I drew my sword, and, advancing towards the man, I cried, 
“ Who are you ? ” at the same moment placing the point of 
my sword against his back, as I saw him to be a Russian, a 
real Cossack with a long beard. 
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noise just behind me. I turned round, and, to my horror, 
saw the waggon opening like a tomb, and coming out of it an 
enormous individual, white as snow from head to foot, like the 
commander’s ghost in the “ Festin de Pierre,” holding up 
the top of the waggon with one hand, and having a drawn 
sword in the other. I looked silently at this spectre, walking 
a few steps backward, and drawing my sword while waiting 
for it to speak first. It was trying, without success, to unfasten 
the great white cloak it wore with the hand which held the 
sword, as the other was engaged in holding up the top of the 
waggon. 

At last, breaking the silence, I asked in rather a trembling voice : 

“ Are you a Frenchman ? ” 

“ Yes, of course I am French ! What a d d siU)' 

question ! There you stand like a church candle ! You see 
what a fix I am in, and you don’t attempt to help me out of this 
coffin. 1 seem to have frightened you, my good fellow.” 

“ Yes, you did frighten me ; but I thought you might be 
another of these beauties ” — pointing to the man at the fire. 

I helped him out as I spoke, and he threw off his cloak. 
Imagine my surprise and delight when I recognised one of 
my old friends of the Grenadiers of the Old Guard, a comrade 
called Picart — Picart by name and Picard by nation — whom I 
had not seen since the Emperor’s review at the Kremlin ! 
He and I had made our first campaign together ; we had been 
at the battles of Jena, Pultusk, Eyiau, Tilsit, and later, in 1809, 
at Mora, on the Spanish frontier, and other campaigns since 
then, although not in the same regiment. Picart scarcely 
knew me again, I had altered so much and looked so miserable. 
We gazed at each other in amazement — I to see him looking 
so clean and well, and he to find me so thin, and looking, as 
he said, like Robinson Crusoe. At last he said : 

“ Tell me, sergeant, my old friend, by what luck or mis- 
fortune do I find you here, alone and at night, with that 
villainous Cossack. Just look at him ! See his eyes ! He has 
been here since five o’clock yesterday, and then he disappeared. 
I can’t think why he has come back. And you } What brought 
you here in the middle of the night ? ” 

“ Before I tell you, have you a bit of something to eat about 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, sergeant, a little biscuit.” 

And he opened his knapsack and drew out a piece of biscuit 
the size of his hand, which I devoured at once. I had not 
tasted bread since 27th October. As I ate I said : 
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“ Picart, have you any bran% ? ” 

No, mon pays ! ” 

“ I thought I smelt something like it.” 

“ You are right,” he said. “ Yesterday, when the waggon 
was pillaged, there was a bottle of brandy ; but they quarrelled 
over it, and it was broken and the brandy spilt,” 

I said I should like to see the place where it happened, and 
when he showed me I gathered up some snow d Veau de vie, 
just as before I had collected horse’s blood d la glace. 

“ That’s good,” said Picart. “ I never thought of doing 
that. I think we can manage to get drunk, as there were sever^ 
bottles in the waggon.” 

The biscuit and brandied snow had done me a great deal of 
good, so I related to Picart all that had happened to me since 
the evening before. He could scarcely believe me ; but when 
I told him of the misery the entire army was suffering, in- 
cluding his regiment and all the Imperial Guard, he was 
distressed beyond words. Picart knew nothing of what had 
been going on. 

Since the battle of Malo-Jaroslawetz, Picart had been separ- 
ated from his regiment, as he had been sent in the escort of a 
convoy composed of part of the Imperial equipage. This 
detachment was always two or three days’ march in advance 
of the army, and in consequence had not suffered anything 
like the same privations as Ae rest. As there were only four 
hundred of them, they had often been able to find provisions, 
and, besides, had means of transport. At Smolensk they had 
found enough flour and biscuits to last for several days. At 
Krasnoe they had the good luck to arrive and get away twen^- 
four hours before the Russians got there. At Orcha again they 
had found flour. In any village they came to there were always 
houses enough available for shelter, if only post-houses at 
some distance from each other. We, on the other hand, had 
to march a hundred and fifty thousand strong to begin 
with, aftenvards only half that number, and had had only 
forests and marshes to sleep in, only horse-flesh to eat — , 
and very little of it — water to drink, and sometimes not 
even that. My old comrade’s sufferings only began when 
he joined me. 

Picart told me that the man lying by our fire had been 
wounded by some Polish Lancers in an attack during the after- 
noon. This is the account he gave of it : 

“ More than six hundred Cossacks and other cavalry 
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attacked our convoy. We were sheltered, however, by our 
carts, formed into a square, and letting the enemy come quite 
close to us, at our first discharge we stretched eleven of them 
on the snow ; a greater number still were wounded and carried 
off by their horses. They fled, but met some Polish Lancers 
of General Dombrouski’s corps, who put them to utter rout. 
The man by the fire was brought back a prisoner, and several 
others with him, but I don’t know why they left him. After 
the affair I told you of, there was a good deal of confusion. 
Those in charge of the waggons tried to get through the defile 
near the forest before each other, so that the shelter of the trees 
might guard them against a surprise. Some of them, hoping to 
find a crossing higher up, were deceived by the aspect of the 
snow, and fell into a deep crevasse — the first waggon turned 
completely over. 

“ The other waggons avoided the same fate by turning to 
the left, but I do not know if they arrived safely or not. They 

left me here to take care of this d d waggon, and two 

Chasseurs with me, saying that they would send some men 
and horses to fetch it or its contents away. An hour afterwards, 
however, as it was getting dark, nine men, stragglers from 
different regiments, passed by. Seeing the overturned waggon, 
and only three men to guard it, they broke into it, on the 
pretext of finding food, in spite of everything we said to the 
contrary. 

“ Seeing that all our efforts were unavailing, we followed 
their example, taking and putting aside anything we could find. 
But it was now too late, as all the best things had been taken, 
and the horses were cut up into twenty pieces. I managed to 
secure this white cloak for myself, I cannot understand how 
the Chasseurs with me contrived to get away without my seeing 
them,” 

I told Picart that the men who had pillaged the waggon 
belonged to the Grand Army, and if he had only asked them 
for news they could have told him as much, or more, than I. 

“ Mter all, Picart, it was just as well that they took what 
they did, for the Russians will be here very soon.” 

“ You are right,” said Picart ; “ and we had better put our 
arms in order.” 

“ First of all, I must find my musket,” I said. “ I have 
never lost it before. I have carried it for six years, and I am so 
familiar with it that at any hour of the night, in the middle of 
a pile of others, I know it by touching it — even by the noise it 
makes in falling.” 
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As no fresh snow had fallen, I fortunately was able to find 
it. Picart helped me by lighting my way with a piece of resinous 
wood. 

After having looked to our boots — an important considera- 
tion — ^we cooked a piece of horse-flesh, of which*Picart had a 
good store. After eating, and drinking a little brandied snow, 
we put some meat into our knapsacks, and, standing to warm 
ourselves before the fire, we considered the next step to be taken. 

“ Well,” said the good fellow, “ which way now for us ? ” 

“ That infernal music’s in my ears still,” I said. 

“ Perhaps we are making a mistake. Very likel)? it’s the 
first bugle, or our Horse-Grenadiers’ reveille.” 

I interrupted Picart by telling him that there had been no 
first bugle or reveille for the last fortnight ; that we had no 
more cavalry ; that with the few that still remained a squadron 
called the Doomed Squadron had been formed, commanded 
by the oldest Marshd in France, that the Generals were 
Captains, and the Colonels and other officers served as private 
soldiers ; that just the same thing had happened to a battalion 
now called the Doomed Battalion ; that, in short, of forty thou- 
sand men in the cavalry, only one thousand remained. 

Without leaving him time to reply, I told him that what we 
had heard was the signal of departure for the Russian cavalry, 
and it was that which brought him out of the waggon. 

” Oh, mon pays, it wasn’t only that which made me clear 
out : I had been watching you some time trying to set me on 
fire ! ” 

Picart had hardly finished speaking, when he seized me 
by the arm suddenly, saying, “ Silence ! Lie down ! ” I 
threw myself on the ground at once. He followed my example, 
and covered the fire with a cuirass. I looked up, and saw the 
Russian cavalry defile above us in the utmost silence. This 
lasted for quite a quarter of an hour. 

As soon as they had gone, Picart said, “ Follow me,” and, 
linking arms, we started walking in the direction they had 
come from. 

After going for some time, Picart stopped, saying quite 
softly : 

“ Now we can breathe ; we are safe, at least, for a time. 
We’ve been lucky, for if that wounded bear ” (the Cossack) 
“ had seen his people, he would have bellowed like a bull to 
attract them, and God knows what would have happened then ! 
But that reminds me : I have forgotten something most 
important — a saucepan at the back of the waggon — more useful 
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for US than an}l;hing else. We must go back for it.” As he 
saw Lwas unwilling, he said, “ Come quick, or we may die of 
hunger ! ” 

We got back to our bivouac. We found the fire almost 
extinct, and the poor devil of a Cossack rolling about in the 
snow in the most terrible sufferings, with his head almost in 
the fire. We could do nothing to relieve him, but we laid liim 
on some sheepskin schabraques, so that he might die more 
comfortably. 

“ He will not die just yet,” said Picart. “ Look at his eyes : 
diey shine like two candles.” 

We had placed him sitting up, holding him by his arms, but 
as soon as we let him go he fell down again, his face in the fire. 
We dragged him out only just in time to prevent his being 
burnt. We left him then to look for our saucepan, which we 
found so battered that it was past using. Picart, however, 
strapped it all the same on to my back. 

We then tried to get up the steep bank, and reach the 
wood before daylight, where there would be shelter both from 
the cold and the enemy. After twice rolling down from the 
top to the bottom, we managed to make a footing in the snow. 
We reached the top at the exact place from which I had fallen 
the evening before, and where the Russian cavalry had filed 
past. We stopped for an instant to take breath and make out 
our bearings. 

“ Straight on,” said Picart. “ Follow me.” 

He started off as he spoke, and I followed ; but hardly 
had he gone twenty yards when he disappeared in a hole 
six feet deep. He stood up without speahing, and I helped 
him out with his musket ; but as soon as he was safe he began 
swearing against the God of Russia and the Emperor Napoleon, 
whom he called “ Conscript.” 

“ He is a regular fool of a conscript to have waited so long 
in Moscow. A fortnight was long enough to eat and drink 
everything we found there ; but to stay there thirty-four days 
just waiting for winter to come on ! I call that folly. If he 
were here, I could tell him to his face that isn't the way to 
lead men. Good God ! the dances he has led me tlie last 
sixteen years. We suffered enough in Egypt — in the Syrian 
deserts ; but that’s nothing compared with these deserts of 
snow ! ” and he began blowing on his hands. 

“ Come, my poor fellow,” I said, “ this is not the time to 
stand and talk — we must do something ; let us see if we can’t 
find a better way to the left.” 
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bearskin cloak, with my feet to the fire, I fell asleep. I was 
sleeping soundly, when Picart awoke me, saying : 

“ Mon pays, you have been sleeping like an angel for two 
hours. I have had supper ; now it’s your turn to eat and mine 
to rest, for I want it badly. Here are our muskets cleaned and 
loaded. Mind you keep good tvatch, and when I am rested 
a bit we will get on.” 

He wrapped himself in his white cloak and lay down, while 
I took the saucepan between my knees and began with a 
tremendous appetite on the soup. I do not think I ever enjoyed, 
or ever shall enjoy, anything so much. 

After my supper, I got up to take my turn at the watch ; 
but I had not been there for more than five minutes, when I 
heard the wounded horse neigh loudly several times, and then 
gallop off on to the middle of the lake. Then he stopped and 
neighed again. Several other horses answered him, and he 
started off in the direction of the sound. I hid myself behind 
a clump of firs, and saw the horse join a detachment of cavalry 
which was crossing the lake. There were about twenty-three 
of them. I called Picart, already sleeping so soundly that I 
could not make him hear, and I was obliged to pull his legs. 
At last he opened his eyes. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” 

“ Quick, Picart ! Get up I Russian cavalry on the lake. 
We must get back to the wood.” ^ 

“ You ought to have let me sleep. I deserved it.” 

“ I am sorry, mon vieiix, but you told me to warn you, and 
no doubt a lot more may be coming.” 

“’Oh yes,” he said, “ that’s true. What a devilish trade 
this is ! Where are they ? ” 

“ Rather to the right, and out of range.” 

Five others passed directly afterwards, half a gun-shot off. 
We saw the first few stop, and, dismounting, make a circle 
near a place on the lake, where they had probably broken the 
ice before to water their horses, for we saw them strike the 
new ice with the butts of their lances. 

We decided to pack and be off as soon as possible ; to strike 
the road again, and, if possible, rejoin the army. It was about 
eleven o’clock ; thus we had until dark — i.e., about four o’clock. 
The army, I knew, could not be far off, as the Russians were 
waiting for us at the crossing of the Berezina, where all our 
scattered troops would have to collect. 

We hurried our preparations as much as possible. Picart 
filled his knapsack with meat, and I did the same with the 
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bearskin cloak, with my feet to the fire, I fell asleep. I was 
sleeping soundly, when Picart awoke me, saying : 

“ Mon pays, you have been sleeping like an angel for two 
hours. I have had supper ; now it’s your turn to eat and mine 
to rest, for I want it badly. Here are our muskets cleaned and 
loaded* Mind you keep good watch, and w'hen I am rested 
a bit we tvill get on.” 

He wrapped himself in his white cloak and lay down, while 
I took the saucepan between my knees and began with a 
tremendous appetite on the soup. I do not think I ever enjoyed, 
or ever shall enjoy, anything so much. 

After my supper, I got up to take my turn at the watch ; 
but I had not been there for more than five minutes, when I 
heard the wounded horse neigh loudly several times, and then 
gallop off on to the middle of the lake. Then he stopped and 
neighed again. Several other horses answered him, and he 
started off in tire direction of the sound. I hid myself behind 
a clump of firs, and saw the horse join a detachment of cavalry 
• which was crossing the lake. There were about twenty-three 
of them. I called Picart, already sleeping so soundly that I 
could not make him hear, and I was obliged to pull his legs. 
At last he opened his eyes. 

“ WeU, what is it ? ” 

” Quick, Picart ! Get up ! Russian cavalry on the lake. 
We must get back to the wood.” ^ 

“ You ought to have let me sleep. I desen’^ed it.” 

“ I am sorry, 7non vieux, but you told me to warn you, and 
no doubt a lot more may be coming.” 

“'Oh yes,” he said, “ that’s true. What a devilish trade 
this is ! Where are they ? ” 

“ Rather to the right, and out of range.” 

Five others passed directly afterwards, half a gun-shot off. 
We saw the first few stop, and, dismounting, make a circle 
near a place on the lake, where they had probably broken the 
ice before to "water their horses, for we saw them strike the 
new ice with the butts of their lances. 

We decided to pack and be off as soon as possible ; to strike 
the road again, and, if possible, rejoin the army. It was about 
eleven o’clock ; thus we had until dark — i.e., about four o’clock. 
The army, I Imew, could not be far off, as the Russians were 
waiting for us at the crossing of the Berezina, where all our 
scattered troops would have to collect. 

We hurried our preparations as much as possible. Picart 
filled his knapsack with meat, and I did the same with the 
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canvas bag. He decided to regain the road by the way we had 
come, following the outskirts of the forest. If we were sur- 
prised by the Russians, we should have the wood for shelter ; 
and if we were not molested, we should be on a road we could 
not easily lose. 

We started then — he with more than fifteen pounds of 
fresh meat, and I carrying the saucepan filled with the meat 
already cooked. Picart told me that he always liked carrying 
the food on a march in preference to other things, as after a 
few days it diminished greatly in quantity ; he quoted iEsop 
as a proof of what he said. As he was talking, we heard musket- 
shots from the opposite side of the lake. “ Back ! Into the 
wood ! ” said Picart ; but the noise soon ceased, and we set 
out again. 

The storm, so long quiet, now threatened to break out 
afresh. Great clouds covered the forest, making it so dark 
that we dared not enter it for shelter. As we stopped to 
consider our next move, we heard more firing, this time much 
nearer. We now saw two troops of Cossacks trying to surround • 
seven of our infantrymen, who were coming down a hill, 
apparently from a little hamlet on the opposite side of the 
lake. We could see them fire on the enemy, and then retreat 
to the side of the lake, evidently trying to gain the forest, 
where they could set the Cossacks at defiance. 

There were more than thirty of the Cossacks ; half of them 
came down to the edge of the lake opposite to us, to cut off 
our men’s retreat. Our firearms were ready loaded, and I had 
thirty cartridges ready to receive them if they came over to our 
side, and perhaps to help our men to get off. Picart, who 
kept his eyes fixed on them, said : 

“ Mon pays, you must load, and I will engage to bring 
them down like so many ducks. As a beginning, we’ll both 
fire together.” 

Our men, however, continued to retreat. Picart recognised 
them as the same men who had pillaged the waggon the day 
before ; but now there were only seven, instead of nine. 
The cavalry were now only about forty yards off, so Picart, 
slapping me on the shoulder, said : “ Attention to the word of 
command ! Fire ! ” The men stopped, astonished, and one of 
them fell from his horse. When the Cossacks saw this they 
scattered, and only two remained with the wounded man, who 
was now sitting on the ice, supporting himself by one hand. 
Picart, anxious to lose no time, fired a second time, and 
wounded a horse. Then they ail fled, leaving their wounded 
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comrade, and sheltering themselves behind their horses, which 
they led.by the bridles. We next heard savaige cries on our left 
hand, and saw our unfortunate comrades surrounded by. 
Cossacks on all sides. On our right we could see the two men 
return for the wounded one, and as he was unable to walk, 
they dragged him by the legs over the ice. 

We specially noticed a Cossack on the look-out for us, 
gazing at the place ’where he had first seen us. Picart could 
contain himself no longer ; he fired, and the Cossack was 
struck on the head, for we saw him reel in his saddle, drop his 
head forward, and, with his arms stretched out, fall from his 
horse. He was dead. 

At the noise of the shot the Cossacks who surrounded our 
comrades turned round astonished. Our infantry fired at 
them, and four Cossacks fell at once. Then we heard shouts 
of rage, and a stubborn fight followed. We were just about 
to help in a vigorous manner, when the storm, which had 
threatened for so long, broke. The snow, which had been 
falling all the time, grew so thick as completely to blind us. 
We found ourselves in a thick cloud, obliged to cling to each 
other to avoid being blown down by the wind. All at once the 
cloud disappeared, and six yards off we saw the enemy, who 
yelled out on seeing us. We could not fire, our hands were so 
frozen by the cold ; but we faced them with the bayonet, and 
regained the wood, while they galloped off. 

On entering the wood, we saw the three infantrymen 
pursued by five Cossacks from the other side of the lake. We 
fired on them, but without success, and were beginning again, 
when all at once we saw them sink in the lake and disappear, 
two Cossacks with them. The unfortunate men had passed 
over the place which the Russians had broken in for their 
' horses, and the new ice was not strong enough to bear any 
weight. A third Cossack, seeing the others disappear, tried 
to stop his horse, and made him rear upright. The horse’s 
. hind-legs slipped, and he fell over with his rider, and they, too, 
.disappeared after the others. 

We were horror-struck, and our pursuers remained 
motionless on the ice, not attempting to help their comrades. 
We could hear piercing cries from the hole in the ice, and 
several times saw horses’ heads appear ; then the water 
bubbled up and spread over the ice. 

Ten cavalrjTOen with their commander came up, and, 
approaching the fatal spot, plunged their lances in ; apparently 
finding no bottom to the lake, they looked over to our side. 
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order to draw the two men farther and farther from their 
•companions. 

After half an hour’s walking, we were stopped by a wall of 
snow ending in a ra\dne, so we were forced to take a few' 
steps back towards the forest to hide ourselves. The Cossacks 
were now close to us, but Picart, who knew the art of w'ar, 
whispered : “I want them at the other side of the ditch ; 
. they w'ill be farther off from the others.” 

When the Cossacks saw that they could not get through, 
they \Yent down the ravine so as to come up on the other side 
of the snow wall. We had in the meantime found a passage 
for ourselves. We took advantage of the moment when they 
were in the ditch for getting out of the forest ; but just as we 
thought we had got rid of them, and I waited for a breathing- 
space,- for my legs were beginning to fail under me, Picart 
turned his head, and saw our two friends behind, trying to take 
us by surprise, when we thought they were in front. We re- 
entered the forest quickly, and, making several detours, we 
returned and saw them walking very softly. Again we took 
to the forest, running in and out to deceive them, and finally 
returning to hide behind a group of little pine-trees covered 
with snow. 

When the first man was about forty yards off, Picart said : 

The honour of the first shot is yours, sergeant ; but wait 
till he comes nearer.-” 

As he spoke, the Cossack signed to his comrade to advance. 
He turned his horse to the right, facing the bush we were 
behind.' "When he was four yards off I fired, and wounded 
Mm in the breast. He cried out, and would have fled, but 
Picart rushed forward, seized the bridle of his horse, and struck 
Mm with the point of Ms bayonet, saying, “ Look out, mon pays ; 
take care of the other.” As he spoke, the other came up and 
discharged Ms pistol at the head of Picart, who fell under the 
horse he was holding. I ran at the man who had fired, but, 
seeing me, he threw away his pistol, turned, and galloped off 
to the plain, a hundred yards from us. I could not fire at him, 
as my musket w'as not reloaded, and with my benumbed 
hands it w'as impossible to do it. 

Picart W'as now on Ms feet, but the Cossack I had wounded 
fell from his horse as if dead. Picart lost no time. He gave 
me the horse to hold. Walking twenty paces off, he aimed at 
the other man, sending a ball whistling by his ear, which he 
avoided by laying himself almost flat on his horse, and then 
made off at a gallop. Picart reloaded Ms musket, and then said 
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to me, “ The victory is ours, but we must be quick ; let us use 
the conqueror’s rights, and see if this man has anything for us. 
We can go off with the horse.” 

I asked Picart if he was not wounded, but he said it was 
nothing ; we would talk of that later. He took two pistols, 
one of them loaded, from the dead man, and said, “ I believe 
he is shamming ; I saw him open his eyes.” 

In the meantime I tied the horse to a tree, and took the 
man’s sword and a pretty little case set in silver, which I 
recognised as belonging to a surgeon in our army. This I 
hung round my neck, but I threw the sword into the brush- 
wood. The Cossack wore two French uniforms under his 
cloak, a Cuirassier’s and a red Lancer’s of the Guard, with an 
officer’s decoration of the Legion d’Honneur, which Picart 
promptly secured. He wore besides several very fine waist- 
coats folded in four, making a thick breastplate, which no ball 
could have pierced. In his pockets we found more than 300 
francs in five-franc pieces, two silver watches, and five crosses 
of honour, all taken from the dead and dying, or from carts 
left behind. If we had stayed longer we should probably have 
found more. 

Picart picked up his lance and unloaded pistol. He hid them 
in a bush, and we set off. Picart walked in front, leading the 
horse, and as I followed it occurred to me to feel inside a 
portmanteau fastened on the horse, which I could see had 
belonged to an officer of Cuirassiers of our own army. When 
I got my hand inside I felt something very much like a bottle. 
When I told Picart, he cried, “ Halt ! ” The portmanteau was 
opened in a couple of minutes, and I drew out a bottle filled 
with something the colour of gin. Picart swallowed some of it 
without troubling to smell it, and then passed it to me. “ Your 
turn, sergeant.” An exquisite sensation impossible to describe 
came over me after I had drunk some. We agreed that this 
was the most precious of all our finds. We must be very 
careful of it ; and as I had in my pouch a little china cup I had 
brought from Moscow, we decided that it should be the measure 
each time we drank. 

We plunged into the forest, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
painful progress, on account of the quantity of fallen trees, we 
reached a road five or six feet wide, going precisely in the 
direction we must take to rejoin the high road where the army 
must have passed. 

Feeling now easier in my mind, I raised my head and looked 
at Picart. His face was all covered with blood. Blood had 
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formed in icicles on his moustache and beard. I told him that 
he was wounded on his head. He said “ Yes,” he had dis- 
covered it when his cap had caught on a branch, and blood had 
flowed down his face ; it was nothing of any consequence. 
“ And besides,” he continued, “ this is not the time to bother 
about it ; it will do this evening.” 

I proposed that, to get on faster, we should both mount 
the horse. “ Let us try,” he said. We therefore took off the 
wooden saddle he had on his back, leaving only a cloth under- 
neath, and we both got astride, Picart in front, and I behind. 
We drank some of our spirit and started, holding our muskets, 
across like balancing-poles. We trotted on, sometimes we 
galloped ; often our way was barred by fallen trees, and the 
idea occurred to Picart to cut down a few more which looked 
on the point of falling, and thus to form a barrier against the 
cavalry if they came after us. He dismounted, and with my 
axe he felled some small pine-trees across the road, which 
would effectually provide twenty-five men with work for an 
hour. After we had mounted again, we trotted on for a quarter 
of an hour, when he stopped and said : 

“ Coquin de Dieu! this tartar has a hard trot ! ” 

I said he was taking his revenge on us for having killed his; 
master. ’ 

“ Ah, sergeant,” he said, “ the drop of drink has made you 
merry, I see.” 

Picart arranged the flaps of his white cloak carefully on the 
horse’s back to make his seat easier, and we went on for a 
quarter of an hour at a walking pace. Sometimes the horse 
was half buried in the snow. We now saw a road crossing 
ours, which we concluded must be the high road, but we had 
to be careful before entering it. We jumped down, and leading 
the horse, we retired into the forest, in order to examine the 
road without being seen. We soon recognised it as being the 
road leading to the Berezina, by the vast number of corpses 
half covered by snow, and footmarks coming towards us ; 
and the traces of blood on the snow looked as if a convoy of 
French prisoners, escorted by Russians, had passed not long 
since. ' • 

There was therefore no doubt that we were behind the 
Russian vanguard, and that very soon others would come after 
us. What were we to do ? To follow the high road was the 
only course open to us. Picart’s opinion was this ; 

“ An idea has occurred to me. You shall be the rearguard, 
and I the vanguard. I will guide the horse forward if I see 
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nothing coming ; you, my friend, with your head turned 
towards his tail, can look out behind.” 

It was not easy to put Picart’s idea into practice. We had 
to sit back to back, like a double eagle, as he said, with two 
eyes in front and two behind. We each took a small glass of 
gin, reserving the rest for a case of necessity, and we put the 
horse to a walk, setting off again in this silent and lonely forest. 

The north wind was bitterly cold, and the rearguard 
suffered severely from it, hardly able as he was to keep his 
position but, fortunately, the atmosphere was clear, and one 
could see objects quite a long way off ; the road we followed 
was also a straight one, so that we had no fear of being surprised 
at a sudden bend. We progressed in this way for half an hour, 
when we met in the wood bordering the road seven peasants, 
who appeared to be waiting for us. They each wore a sheepskin 
coat, and their boots were made of the bark of trees. They 
came up to us, wished us good-day in Polish, and seemed 
pleased to find that we were French. They made us understand 
tliat they had to go to Minsk to join the Russian army, as they 
belonged to the militia ; they had been forced to march against 
us by blows from the knout, and Cossacks were stationed in 
all the villages to drive them out. 

We went on our way, and when they were out of sight I 
asked Picart if he had understood what the peasants said. 
Minsk was one of our great depots in Lithuania, containing 
storehouses of food, and where a large part of the army was to 
meet. He said he had understood perfectly, and if it was true. 
Papa Beau-pere had played us a nasty trick. As I did not 
understand, he explained that the Austrians must have betrayed 
us. He was going on at some length, when he suddenly pulled 
the horse up, saying, “ Look out, there ! Isn’t that a column of 
troops } ” I saw something black, which disappeared again ; 
but directly afterwards the head of a column appeared as if 
coming from a deep hollow. 

It was easy to see they were Russians. We had just time 
to turn to the right and enter the forest, but we had hardly 
gone four paces, when the horse sank breast-deep into the 
snow and threw me off. I dragged Picart with me into six feet 
of snow, and we had the greatest trouble in getting out again. 
The brute of a horse got off, but he cleared a passage for us 
through the woods, and we took advantage of it at once. 
After twenty yards we could go no farther owing to the thickness 
of the trees, so we were obliged to return — there was no choice. 
We found our horse munching the bark of a tree, to which we 
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tied him. We went some distance off behind a thick bush, 
and got ready to defend ourselves. While we waited Picart 
asked whether our bottle was ^ther lost or broken. Luckily 
it was all right, so we each had a cup, which we wanted badly. 
While I undid the bottle, Picart looked to the priming of our 
guns, and took the snow out of the hammers. 

After waiting for about five minutes, the head of the column 
appeared, preceded by ten or twelve armed Tartars and 
Kalmoucks, some with lances, others with bows and arrows, 
and peasants to right and left of the road, armed with anything 
they could lay their hands on. In the centre of the group 
were more than two hundred prisoners of our army, hardly 
able to drag themselves along. Many of them were wounded ; 
some had their arms in slings, others had frozen feet, and leant 
on thick staves for support. Several had fallen, and in spite 
of the blows from the peasants and from the lances of the 
Tartars, they did not move. I cannot describe the pain we 
suffered at seeing our comrades so ill-treated. Picart said 
nothing, but I feared every instant that he would rush out' 
from his cover at the offenders. Just then an officer galloped 
up, and, addressing the prisoners in French, he said : 

“ Why don’t you walk faster ? ” 

“ We cannot,” said a soldier lying in the snow, “ and, for 
my part, I would rather die here than farther on.” 

The officer said that he must have patience, that carts 
were coming, and that the most seriously ill would be put into 
them. 

“ You will be better off than you were with Napoleon, for 
at the present moment he is a prisoner with all his Guard and 
the rest of his army, and the bridges over the Berezina are cut.’* 

“ Napoleon a prisoner with his Guard ! ” replied an old 
soldier. “ May God forgive you, sir ! You do not know them. 
They would only be taken dead. They swore it ! They cannot 
be prisoners ! ” 

“ Come,” said the officer, “ here are the waggons.” 

We now saw two of our waggons and a travelling forge filled 
mth sick and wounded men. Five men were thrown out, 
whom the peasants at once stripped absolutely naked. These 
;were replaced by five others, three of whom were unable to 
move by themselves. We heard the officer order the peasants 
to return the clothes they had taken to the prisoners most in 
need of them. As they did not hurry themselves to obey his 
orders, he gave each of them several smart blows with a whip. 
We then heard him say to some soldiers who were thanlcing him: 
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“ I am French myself. I have been in Russia for twenty 
years. My father died there, but my mother is still alive. I 
hope now that we shall get back to France and our property 
there. I know quite well you have not been conquered by force 
of arms, but by this unendurable Russian climate.” 

“ And the want of food, besides,” replied a wounded man. 
” If it were not for that, we should be at St. Petersburg.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the officer. 

The convoy moved slowly on. 

When it was out of sight we went for our horse, and found 
him with his head in the snow searching for grass. By chance 
we came upon the remains of a fire. We relit it and warmed our 
frozen limbs. We jumped up every moment, and looked to 
right and left, when all at once we heard a groan, and saw a man 
coming towards us almost naked. He had on a coat half burnt, 
a dilapidated forage-cap on his head. His feet were wrapped in 
rags, and string was tied round them, and round 'a ragged pair 
•of grey trousers. His nose was almost frozen off, his ears 
covered with wounds. Only his thumb remained on the right 
hand ; all the fingers had dropped off. This was one of the poor 
wretches abandoned by the Russians. We could not under- 
stand a word he said. When he saw our fire he almost threw 
himself upon it ; he seemed as if he would devour it, kneeling 
down in front of the flame without a word. We got him with 
difficulty to swallow a little gin. More than half of what we 
gave him was wasted, for his teeth chattered so he could hardly 
unclose them. 

His groans ceased, his teeth had almost stopped chattering, 
when he suddenly turned pale, and seemed to collapse without 
a word or sigh. Picart tried to raise him up, but he only 
lifted a corpse. This scene took place in less than ten minutes. 

s Everything my old comrade saw and heard seemed to im- 
press him very much. He took his musket, and without a 
w'ord to me turned on to the high road, as if there was nothing 
more to trouble about. I hastened after him, leading the horse, 
and when I caught him up I told him to mount. He did so 
without speaking, and I ^ter him, and we pressed forward, 
hoping to get out of the forest before nightfall. 

After an hour’s trotting, seeing no&ing but dead bodies 
along the road, we came to what we took for the end of the 
forest. _ We found, however, that it was only a large clearing 
in semicircular form. In the centre was a fair-sized house with 
a few huts round it. This was one of the posting-stations, 
but, unfortunately for us, there were horses tied to the trees. 
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Their riders came out of the house, and formed in order on the 
road ; then they trotted off. There were eight of them, in 
white cloaks and very high-crested helmets. They were like 
the Cuirassiers we fought against at Krasnoe, in November. 
Luckily, they went off in the opposite direction from the road 
we were making for. 

On re-entering the forest, we found it impossible to advance 
twenty yards. No human being could ever have set foot there, 
the trees were so crowded together, the brushwood was so 
thick, and there were so many fallen trunks half buried in the 
snow. We were forced to come out, and run the risk of being 
seen by following the forest outside. Our poor horse sank at 
every step into the snow, and night was drawing on before we 
had gone half our distance. To rest for a few minutes, we 
entered a road leading into the forest. We dismounted, and 
flew at once to our precious bottle. This was our fifth attack, 
and we could now see its contents diminishing. 

As there were a good many felled trees about, we decided 
to get as far to the other side of them as possible, and we halted 
against a pile of wood which would prove a shelter. After 
Picart had rid himself of his knapsack, and I of my saucepan, 
he said, “ Now for the main thing — a fire. Quick ! an old bit 
of linen.” 

My old shirt was a wonderful thing for catching a blaze. 
I tore off a bit and gave it to Picart ; he made it into a wick, 
and putting it with a bit of powder into the priming-pan of his 
gun, he fired. The linen caught fire, but a terrible report 
was the consequence, repeated again and again by echoes, and 
I feared it would betray us. 

My poor friend Picart was not the same man since he had 
seen the prisoners and heard the officer’s account of the 
Emperor’s surrender. It had made a great effect on him ; he 
even complained at times of a bad pain in his head, which was 
not at all the result of the Cossack’s pistol. I cannot explain it. 
He forgot that he had loaded his musket, and after the report 
he just sat still without speaking, and finally only abused 
himself for a conscript and an old blockhead. Several dogs 
were set barking. Then he said he expected they would come 
and track us out like wolves. I tried to reassure him by saying 
that we need fear nothing at that late hour. 

We soon had a good fire, as we found some really dry wood ; 
we also found, to our joy, some straw, probably hidden by 
peasants. Providence seemed to smile on us again, and Picart 
said, “ Cheer up, tnon pays ; we are saved just for this night ! 
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God will do the rest to-morrow, and if we are lucky enough 
to find the Emperor, it will be all right.” 

Picart along with all the veterans, who idolised the Emperor, 
thought that once with him everything was bound to succeed, 
and that, in fact, nothing was impossible. 

We made a comfortable litter for our horse with straw, 
and gave him something to eat as well, all the time-keeping 
him ready harnessed, and with the portmanteau strapped on 
his back, ready for the first alarm. Picart took a piece of cooked 
meat from the saucepan to thaw it, and said : 

“ Do you know, I am thinking a great deal of what the 
Russian officer said.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, that the Emperor and the Guard were taken 
prisoners. I know, of course, that it’s not that — couldn’t 
possibly be — ^but I can’t get it out of my wooden head. It 
sticks there, and I shall have no peace till I am with the regi- 
ment. Just now let’s eat and rest a little, and afterwards ” — 
he went on in Picardy patois — “ we’ll drink a tiote goutte.” 

The temperature was almost mild just then ; we ate the 
horse-flesh without much appetite, and Picart talked by himself, 
swearing all the time. 

“ I have forty gold napoleons in my belt, and seven Russian 
gold pieces, not counting the five-franc pieces ; I would give 
the whole with all my heart to be with the regiment again. 
That reminds me,” he said ; “ the pieces are not in my belt, 
but are sewn inside my white service waistcoat, and, as one 
never knows what may happen, they will belong to you,” 

“ Well,” I said, “ now for my last will and testament. I 
have eight hundred francs in notes and in gold. You may 
dispose of it all, if it is God’s will I should die before finding 
the regiment.” 

While warming myself, I put my hand mechanically into the 
little canvas bag I carried, and found something hard like a bit 
of cord and as long as two fingers. On examining it I found 
it was tobacco. What a discovery for poor Picart ! When I 
gave it to him, he let fall a bit of meat he was eating, and took a 
quid of tobacco instead, to wait with, he said, while he found 
his pipe. As it was hardly the time to search for it, he con- 
tented himself with his quid, and I with a little cigar which I 
made d I’Espagnole with a piece of paper. 

We had been resting for about two hours, and it was not 
yet seven o’clock. We had therefore eleven or twelve hours 
yet to wait before continuing our march. 
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Picart had been walking a few yards off for a moment, and 
I was getting uneasy about him, when I heard a rustling in the 
brushwood in the opposite direction from that he had taken. 
I took my musket and put myself ready, when Picart 
appeared. 

“ It is all right, vioiipays — quite right,” he said in a mysteri- 
ous voice, signing to me to keep silence. Then he told me that 
two women had just passed along the road, one carrying a 
bundle and the other a pail. They had stopped to rest for a 
few minutes, chattering like magpies. “ We will follow them,” 
he said ) “ probably we shall come to a village or some hut 
where we shall get shelter and greater safety than here, for listen 
to those confounded dogs barlong ! ” 

“ But,” I said, “ we shall be sure to find Russians ! ” 

He said we would risk that. So we set off again in the night, 
" in the midst of a forest, not knowing where we were going, 
and with only a few footmarks in the snow to guide us. The 
footmarks ceased suddenly, and when we found them again, they 
turned off to the right. This put us out, as they led us away 
from the high road. Very often, too, we almost lost sight of 
them, and'Picart had frequently to go down on his knees and 
search for them with his hands. 

Picart led the horse by the bridle, and I followed, holding 
his tail. A little farther on we found two roads, both of them 
with footmarks, and we stopped, not knowing which to take. 
We thought of malting the horse go first, and trusting to him to 
guide us ; but at last God took compassion on our misery. 
We heard a dog bark, and a little farther on we came to a 
fairly large building. Imagine the roof of one of our barns 
placed on the ground, and you will have an idea of the kind of 
building now before us. We walked round it three times before 
we could discover a door, hidden as it was by a thatched roof 
reaching down to the ground. Picart went under the roof, 
and found a second door, at which he knocked gently. No one 
answered. He knocked again. Still no answer. Thinking the 
house was deserted, he was about to push open the door, when 
a feeble voice was heard ; the door opened, and an old woman 
appeared, holding a piece of resinous wood lighted in her hand. 
At seeing Picart, she dropped the wood in terror and fled. My 
companion picked up the wood, still alight, and advanced 
some steps. I fastened the horse up near the door, and on 
going in found Picart in a cloud of smoke. In his white cloak, 
with the light in his hand, he looked like a penitent. He broke 
the silence by the best greeting he could muster in Polish, and 
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I repeated it after him. An old man heard us, and came forward. 
When he saw Picart, he exclaimed : 

“ Ah, Frenchmen, that is well ! ” 

He said it in Polish, and repeated it in German. We told 
them that we were Frenchmen of Napoleon’s Guard. At that 
name the Pole bowed, and would have kissed our feet. At^ 
' the word “ French,” repeated by the old woman, two younger 
women came out of a little recess, and showed the greatest joy. 
Picart recognised them for the two women whose footsteps we 
had followed. 

After being with these good people for about five minutes 
the heat of the cottage, to which I was so unaccustomed, nearly 
suffocated me. I retreated to the door, where I fell down un- 
conscious. 

Picart ran to help me, but the old woman and one of her 
daughters had already lifted me up, and placed me on a wooden 
stool. They relieved me of the saucepan and of my bearskin 
cloak, and made me lie down on a camp-bed covered with 
skins. The women seemed very soriy for us, seeing our great 
misery, and especially for me, as I was so young, and had 
suffered so much more than my comrade. My suferings had 
made me so wretched that it was pitiful to see me. The old 
man had busied himself in bringing in our horse, and they did ' 
all they could for us. Picart remembered the gin in my pouch, 
and made me swallow a little, and I began to feel much 
better. 

The old woman took off my boots for me. I had not had 
them off since Smolensk — that is to say, since loth November ; 
it was now the 23rd. One of the girls filled a great basin with 
warm water and, kneeling down, took my feet gently one after 
the other and washed them, pointing out that I had a wound in' 
the right foot. It was an old chilblain of 1807, at the time of 
the battle of Eylau. I had not felt it since then, but now it 
opened again, and I suffered cruelly from it. 

The other girl, who seemed to be the elder, performed the 
same office for Picart. He submitted calmly, but seemed 
embarrassed. I said he had had an inspiration from God 
when he thought of following the girls’ footsteps. 

“ Yes,” he said ; " but when I saw them in the forest, I 
never thought we should be received like this. I did not tell 
you,” he continued, “ that my head ached like the devil— and , 

I still feel it. I believe that dog of a Cossack’s Fall did more 
damage than I thought. We’ll see.” 

He untied the cord under his chin, which held the sheenskin 
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ear-coverings in their places ; but hardly had he done this 
when the blood began to flow. 

“ Just look ! ” he said. “ But that’s nothing — it’s only a 
scratch ; the bullet must have slipped down the side of my 
head.” 

The Pole helped him off with his shoulder-belt. He had 
almost forgotten how to take off that and his fur cap, he had 
’ slept in them for so long. The girl who had washed his feet 
washed his head too. Every one gathered round to serve him. 
The poor fellow was so much touched by their care for him 
that great tears rolled down his face. Scissors were needed to 
cut his hair, and all at once I remembered the surgeon’s little 
case which I had taken from the Cossack. We found every- 
thing we wanted there for dressing the wound — ^two pairs of 
scissors, and several other surgical instruments, with lint and 
bandages. After cutting the hair off, the old woman sucked the 
wound, which went deeper than we thought. Then we put on 
some lint, a bandage, and a handkerchief. We found the ball 
in the midst of some rags which filled his cap. It had gone 
right through the left wing of the Imperial eagle on the front 
of the cap. To his great joy, he also found his pipe, a regular 
cutty, not three inches long, and he began to smoke it at 
once. 

When our feet were washed, they dried them with Iamb- ' 
skins, which served afterwards as a carpet ; and on my chilblain 
they put some ointment, assuring me it would soon make me 
all right. They gave me a bit to take away in a piece of linen ; 
this I put in the surgeon’s case with all the instruments I had 
used for Picart. We already felt much better, and we thanked 
the Poles for all the care they had taken of us. They told us 
how grieved they were not to be able to do more. On a journey 
one must lodge one’s enemies and wash their feet. How much 
more one’s friends ! Just then the old woman screamed and 
ran out. Her great dog had run off with Picart’s cap. They 
wanted to beat him, but we begged him off. I proposed to 
Picart that we should examine the portmanteau still on the 
horse’s back, so we carried it near the stove. First we found 
nine handkerchiefs embroidered in silk. “ Quick ! ” said 
Picart ; “ two each for our princesses, and one for the old 
mother, and the others we will keep.” This was done immedi- 
ately, to every one’s great satisfaction. Then we found three 
pairs of' officer’s epaulettes, three silver watches, seven crosses 
of honour, two silver spoons, two dozen Hussars’ gilt buttons, 
two boxes of razors, six bank-notes of a hundred roubles each* 
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and a pair of linen trousers stained with blood. I hoped to 
find a shirt, but was disappointed. I had greater need of that 
than of anything else, as the warmth had revived the vermin 
which devoured me. 

The girls opened their eyes wide as they looked at our 
presents, unable to believe they were really theirs. The gilt 
buttons gave them greater pleasure than anything else, and 
also some gold rings, which I enjoyed putting on their fingers. 
The girl who had washed my feet noticed, I am sure, that 
I gave her the best. Very likely the Cossacks cut off the dead 
men’s fingers to take the rings. 

To the old man we gave a large English watch and two 
razors, besides all the Russian small money, amounting to 
more than thirty francs. We noticed that he fixed his eyes 
continually on a commander’s cross with the Emperor’s portrait, 
so we also gave that to him. I cannot describe his pleasure. 
He pressed it several times to his lips and his heart, and finally 
fastened it round his neck by a leather band, making us 
understand that only death should part him from it. 

We asked for some bread, and they brought us what they 
had not dared give us before, they said, it was so bad. We 
really could not eat it. It was made of a black paste, full of 
grains of barley, rye, and bits of straw, rough enough to tear 
one’s throat to pieces. They said this bread came from the 
Russians, that three leagues off the French had beaten them 
'that very morning, and had taken a large convoy from them. 
This news had been brought to them by the Jews who were 
fiying from all the villages on the road to Minsk. They had 
also sold them this bread, which was quite uneatable, and 
although I had not eaten any bread for more than a month, 

I could not manage to get my teeth into it. For a long time, 
too, my lips had been so cracked by the frost that they bled 
constantly. 

When the peasants saw that we could not eat the bread, 
they brought us a piece of mutton, a few potatoes, some onions, 
and some pickled cucumber. They gave us,' in fact, everything 
they had, saying that they would do their best to get us something 
better. We put the mutton into the saucepan to make some 
soup. The old man told us that half a league off there was a 
village filled with refugee Jews, and as they had carried off 
all their food with them, he hoped he could find there some- 
thing better to eat than what they had set before us. We 
wished to give him some money, but he refused it, saying that 
what we had given him and his daughters would be quite 
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sufficient, and that one of them had already gone off with her 
mother and the big dog. 

They had made a bed for us. on the ground, of straw and 
sheepskins. Picart had already gone to sleep, and I soon 
followed his example. We were awakened by the loud barking 
of the dog. “ Good ! ” said the Pole, “ my wife and daughter 
have come back.” They brought us some milk, a few potatoes, 
and a little cake of rye-meal, which they had procured by heavy 
payment, but no brand)^ 

The little there was had been taken by the Russians. We 
thanked these kind people who had walked nearly two leagues, 
with the snow up to their knees, in the middle of the night, too, 
in terrible cold, and exposed to the attacks of wolves and 
bears, which abound in Lithuanian forests. We made some 
milk soup and drank it at once. I felt much better after I had 
eaten, and then sat reflecting, my head in my hands. Picart 
asked me what I was thinking of. 

“ I am thinking,” I said, “ that if I were not with you, and 
bound by honour and my oath, I should stay here in this 
forest with these good people.” 

“ Cheer up,” he said. ” I have had a lucky dream. I 
dreamed I was in the barracks at Courbevoie, eating a piece of 
Mere aux bouts’ pudding, and drinking a bottle of Suresnes 
wine.” 

While Picart was speaking, I noticed that his face was very 
red, and that he frequently put his hand to his forehead. I 
asked him if his head pained him. He said it did, but that was 
caused' very likely by the heat, or by having slept too long, 
but he seemed to me to be in a fever. His vision of the barracks 
at Courbevoie confirmed me in this opinion. “ I want to go 
on with my dream, and try to find Mere aux bouts again,” he 
said. “ Good-night ! ” He was asleep in two minutes. 

I, too, tried to rest, but my sleep was constantly broken by 
the pains in my legs, the result of my continued ovenvalking. 
The dog began to bark soon after Picart went to sleep ; he 
roused the people of the house, and the old man, who was 
seated on a bench near the stove, got up and seized a lance 
fastened to a long pine-branch, his only means of defence. He 
ran to the door, followed by his wife, and I did the same, 
taking care not to wake Picart, and armed myself with my 
musket and bayonet. We heard some one trying the outer 
door, and in reply to the old man’s question of who was there, 
a nasal voice answered, “ Samuel ! ” The wife then told her 
husband that it was a Jew from the village. I resumed my 
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and a pair of linen trousers stained with blood. I hoped to 
find a shirt, but was disappointed. I had greater need of that 
than of anything else, as the warmth had revived the vermin 
which devoured me. 

The girls opened their eyes wide as they looked at our 
presents, unable to believe they were really theirs. The gilt 
buttons gave them greater pleasure than anything else, and 
also some gold rings, which I enjoyed putting on their fingers. 
The girl who had washed my feet noticed, I am sure, that 
I gave her the best. Very likely the Cossacks cut off the dead 
men’s fingers to take the rings. 

To the old man we gave a large English watch and two 
razors, besides all the Russian small money, amounting to 
more than thirty francs. We noticed that he fixed his eyes 
continually on a commander’s cross with the Emperor’s portrait, 
so we also gave that to him. I cannot describe his pleasure. 
He pressed it several times to his lips and his heart, and finally 
fastened it round his neck by a leather band, making us 
understand that only death should part him from it. 

We asked for some bread, and they brought us what they 
had not dared give us before, they said, it was so bad. We 
really could not eat it. It was made of a black paste, full of 
grains of barley, rye, and bits of straw, rough enough to tear 
one’s throat to pieces. They said this bread came from the 
Russians, that three leagues off the French had beaten them 
that very morning, and had taken a large convoy from them. 
This news had been brought to them by the Jews who were 
flying from all the villages on the road to Minsk. They had 
also sold them this bread, which was quite uneatable, and 
although I had not eaten any bread for more than a month, 

I could not manage to get my teeth into it. For a long time, 
too, my lips had been so cracked by the frost that they bled 
constantly. 

When the peasants saw that we could not eat the bread, 
they brought us a piece of mutton, a few potatoes, some onions, 
and some pickled cucumber. They gave us^ in fact, everything 
they had, saying that they would do their best to get us something 
better. We put the mutton into the saucepan to make some 
soup. The old man told us that half a league off there was a 
village filled with refugee Jews, and as they had carried off 
all their food with them, he hoped he could find there some- 
thing better to eat than what they had set before us. We 
wished to give him some money, but he refused it, saying that 
what we had given him and his daughters would be quite 
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sufficient, and that one of them had already gone off with her 
mother and the big dog. 

They had made a bed for us. on the ground, of straw and 
sheepskins. Picart had already gone to sleep, and I soon 
followed his example. We were awakened by the loud barking 
of the dog. “ Good ! ” said the Pole, “ my wife and daughter 
have come back.” They brought us some millc, a few potatoes, 
and a little cake of rye-meal, which they had procured by heavy 
payment, but no brandy. 

The little there was had been taken by the Russians. We 
thanked these kind people who had walked nearly two leagues, 
with the snow up to their knees, in the middle of the night, too, 
in terrible cold, and exposed to the attacks of wolves and 
bears, which abound in Lithuanian forests. We made some 
milk soup and drank it at once. I felt much better after I had 
eaten, and then sat reflecting, my head in my hands. Picart 
asked me what I was thinking of. 

“ I am thinking,” I said, “ that if I were not with you, and 
bound by honour and my oath, I should stay here in this 
forest with these good people.” 

“ Cheer up,” he said. “ I have had a lucky dream. I 
dreamed I was in the barracks at Courbevoie, eating a piece of 
Af^re aux bouts’ pudding, and drinking a bottle of Suresnes 
wine.” 

While Picart was speaking, I noticed that his face was very 
red, and that he frequently put his hand to his forehead. I 
asked him if his head pained him. He said it did, but that was 
caused very likely by the heat, or by having slept too long, 
but he seemed to me to be in a fever. His vision of the barracks 
at Courbevoie confirmed me in this opinion. “ I want to go 
on with my dream, and try to find Mere aux bouts again,” he 
said. “ Good-night 1 ” He was asleep in two minutes. 

I, too, tried to rest, but my sleep was constantly broken by 
the pains in my legs, the result of my continued overwalking. 
The dog began to bark soon after Picart went to sleep ; he 
roused the people of the house, and the old man, who was 
seated on a bench near the stove, got up and seized a lance 
fastened to a long pine-branch, his only means of defence. He 
ran to the door, followed by his wife, and I did the same, 
taking care not to wake Picart, and armed myself with my 
musket and bayonet. We heard some one ti^^ing the outer 
door, and in reply to the old man’s question of who was there, 
a nasal voice answered, “ Samuel 1 ” The wife then told her 
husband that it was a Jew from the village, I resumed my 
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place on hearing that a son of Israel was at the door, taking care 
to collect all our possessions around me, so little confidence 
had I in the newcomer. I slept for two hours, when Picart 
awoke me to take my share of the mutton soup. He still 
complained of a bad pain in his head, saying he had dreamt of 
nothing but Paris and Courbevoie, and forgetting that he had 
already related his dream to me, told me that he had been 
dancing at the barriere du Roule, and had drunk with the 
Grenadiers who were killed at the battle of Eylau. 

As we sat down to eat, the Jew gave us a bottle of gin, which 
Picart took possession of at once, and speaking in German, he 
asked its history. When he tasted it, all the thanks the Jew got 
was the exclamation that it was not worth the devil. It was > 
bad gin made from potato-spirit. 

The idea came to me that we might make use of the Jew as 
a guide ; we had quite enough with us to tempt his love of 
gain. Picart approved of my plan, and just as he was prepared 
to propose it, the horse raised himself, terrified, trying to 
break his tether, and the dog gave tongue, and at the same 
moment some wolves began howling at the door. Picart took 
his musket to chase them away, but our host warned him against 
this, on account of the Russians. He contented himself, Siere- 
fore, by taking his sword in one hand, and in the other a piece 
of flaming pine. Then opening the door, he ran at the wolves 
and put them to flight. He came in again, saying that the air 
had done him good, and that his headache had nearly gone. 
The wolves afterwards came back, but we took no notice of 
them. 

As 1 had expected, the Jew asked us if we had anything to 
sell or exchange. I said to Picart that now was the time for 
proposals, as we wanted to be put on our way to Borisow, or 
to the first French outpost. I asked him how far we were from 
the Berezina, and he answered nine leagues by the high road ; 
but we made him understand that we wished to get there by a 
shorter route, and I proposed that he should guide us if we 
could arrange it. We gave him the three pairs of epaulettes, 
and a bank-note worth too roubles, the whole the value of 
500 francs ; I made the conditions, however, that the epaulettes 
should be left in charge of our host, who would hand them over 
to him on his return, and that I would give him the bank-note 
on arriving at our destination — that is, at the 'first French 
outpost. When he returned the epaulettes would be given to 
him on presentation of a silk handkerchief which I showed to 
the assembled company. The handkerchief was to be given to 
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the younger daughter, who had washed my feet, and the Jew 
agreed to give our host and hostess 25 roubles. The son of 
Israel accepted the conditions, observing, however, that he 
should be running a great many risks in thus leaving the high 
road. Our host said how sorry he felt that he was not ten years 
younger, so that he might guide us for nothing, and defend 
us also against any Russians who might come ; saying this, 
he shook his halberd. He gave the Jew a great many instructions 
as to the road, and lie at last consented to guide us, after 
satisfying himself that everything we had given him was of 
full value. 

At nine in the morning we started. It was 24th November. 
The Polish family stood on the highest piece of ground they 
could find, following us with their eyes, and waving to us 
with their hands. Our guide went first, leading our horse. 
Picart talked to himself, sometimes standing and going through 
the musket-drill. All at once he stopped, and, on turning 
round, I saw him motionless, porting arms as if on parade. 
Suddenly he thundered out, “ Vive PEmpereur ! ” I went up 
to him, and, taking him by the arm, I said, “ What is the 
matter with you, Picart ? ” fearing that he had gone mad. 

“ What ! ” he answered, as if only just awake, “ isn’t the 
Emperor inspecting us ? ” 

I was distressed to hear him, and answering that it was not 
to-day, but to-morrow, I took his arm, and hurried him along 
to catch up with the Jew. Large tears were failing down his 

“ What,” I said, “ an old soldier crying ! ” 

" Let me crj’’,” he said ; “ it will do me good. I feel 
miserable, and if we don’t get to the regiment to-morrow, it’s 
all up with me.” 

“ Cheer up ! We shall be there to-morrow, I hope, or the 
next day at latest. How’s this ? You are taking on just like a 
woman.” 

“ That is so,” he said ; " I can’t explain it. I vv'as either 
sleeping or dreaming ; but I am better now.” 

“ That’s right, mon vieiix. It’s nothing ; it has often 
happened to me before. But since you came I have felt quite 
hopeful.” 

As I talked, I saw our guide stop continually to listen. 
Suddenly Picart threw himself full length in the snow, and 
shouted in a commanding voice, “ Silence ! ” 

“ Now,” I said to myself, “ he’s done with — my old 
comrade has gone mad ! What will become of me ” 
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I looked at him, petrified. He then got up, and shouted 
again, “ Vive I’Empereur ! The guns ! Listen I We’re 
saved ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I said, 

“ Yes, listen,” he went on. 

I listened, and really heard the sound of distant guns. 

“ Ah, now I can breathe again ! ” he said ; “ the Emperor 
is not a prisoner, as that fool of an emigrant said yesterday. 
It had got regularly on my brain, and I should have died of 
rage and mortification. Now let us go in that direction ; it’s a 
sale guide.” 

The Israelite assured us that the guns were in the direction 
of the Berezina. 

Half an hour later we could not advance any farther, so 
difficult had our march become ; our guide believed he had 
missed the way. We heard the booming of the guns continu- 
ally ; it might be about midday. All at once the sound of the 
guns ceased, the wind got up again, and the snow began falling 
in such quantities that we could not see each other, and the 
poor son of Israel gave up leading the horse. We advised him 
to mount the beast, which advice he took. I began to feel 
terribly tired and uneasy in my mind, but said nothing ; while 
Picart swore like a madman because he could not hear the 
guns, and at the wind which prevented our hearing. The 
trees were now so close together that we could not possibly 
penetrate through them. Every moment something caught 
our feet, and we fell headlong on the ground half buried in the 
snow ; and after much painful walking we found ourselves at 
the place we had left an hour before. 

We now stopped for a few minutes, drank some of the bad 
gin which the Jew had given us, and discussed our next move. 
We decided that we must return to the high road, I asked the 
guide if he could take us back to where we had spent the night, 
in the event of our not being able to find the road. He said he 
could, but that wemustmake landmarks where we passed. Picart 
accomplished this by ” blazing ” the young birches and pines 
as he went along. When we had gone about half a league, we 
came upon a cottage ; it was only just in time, as my strength 
was now failing me. We decided to halt there for half an hour 
while we fed the horse, and ourselves also. By a stroke of luck, 
we found there a quantity of dry wood for burning, two benches 
made of rough wood, and three sheepskins ; these we thought 
we would take away with us, in case we were obliged to spent 
the night in the forest 
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We warmed ourselves while we ate a piece of horse-flesh. 
Our guide would not touch it, but drew from under his sheep- 
skin cloak a wretched-looking cake of barley-flour mixed vdth 
straw, which he begged us to share with him. He swore to us 
by his father Abraham that he had nothing with him but that 
and a few nuts. We therefore divided it into four ; the Jew 
took two parts, and we each had one. We also drank a little of 
the bad gin. When I offered some to him he refused, as he 
would not drink out of our cup, but he accepted some poured 
into the hollow of his hand. 

Then he told us that the next hut was a good hour’s walk 
off, so we resolved to set out at once, for fear of being overtaken 
by the darkness. The road was so narrow that we had the 
greatest difficulty in getting along, but Samuel, our guide, had 
pluck, and kept on assuring us that it would become wider 
farther on. 

As a finishing stroke to our misfortunes, the snow began 
to fall again heavUy, and completely hid the way from us. Our 
guide burst into tears, saying that he did not know where we 
were. We tried to retrace our steps, but this was worse, as the 
snow flew straight in our faces, and now the best thing we could 
do was to stand against a group of pine-trees, waiting till it 
pleased God to stop the snowstorm.' It lasted for more than half 
an hour longer. We were almost perished with cold. 

The Jew continually cried out, “ My God ! my God ! ” 
For my part, I said nothing, but my thoughts were gloomy, 
and had it not been for my bearskin and the Rabbi’s cap, 
which I wore under my shako, I should have yielded to the cold. 

As soon as the weather grew a little better, we tried to find 
our way, but a complete calm had followed the storm, so that 
we could not distinguish the north from the south. We were 
now completely lost. We walked at random in great circles, 
continually coming back to the same place. 

Picart swore continually, but now it was at the Jew, How- 
ever, after walking for some time, we found ourselves in an 
open space, about four hundred yards in circumference, and 
we hoped to find a road here, but after wandering round it 
several times, we discovered nothing. We looked at each other, 
hoping for an idea from some one. My old comrade leant his 
musket against a tree, and, looking all round him, he drew his 
sword from its sheath. Hardly had he done so, when the poor 
Jew, thinking he was going to be killed, set up ,a piercing 
shriek, and, leaving the horse, prepared to fly ; his strength, 
however, failed him, and he fell on his knees, imploring mercy 
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of God and of us ; quite needlessly, however, as Picart had 
only drawn his sword to cut down a small birch-tree and 
consult it as to our direction. He looked fixedly at the part of 
the tree still in the ground, and then said calmly, “ That is the 
direction we must take. The bark on this side, which must be 
the north, is a little red and rotted, and the other side, that of 
the south, is white and perfect. Let us walk towards the south'. ’ ’ 

We had no time to lose, as our greatest dread was that night 
should overtake us. We tried to beat out a path for ourselves, 
taking care not to lose the direction of our starting-point. 

Just then the Jew, who was in front of us, uttered a cry, 
and we saw him stretched full length on the ground. He had 
fallen down in trying to drag the horse between two trees where 
there was not room to pass. The poor cognia could neither go 
forward nor back. We had to stop and disentangle the man 
from the horse ; the burden the horse carried, as well as his 
harness, had been pressed backwards on to his hind-quarters. 

I was much put out at this loss of time. I would willingly 
have left the horse behind, but at the end of half an hour’s 
efforts we discovered a fairly wide path, which the Jew recog- 
nised as being the continuation of the road we had lost. He 
knew the road by some beehives in the trees — too high, un- 
fortunately, for us to reach. 

Picart looked at his watch, and saw that it was nearly four 
o’clock, therefore we had no time to lose. We now found our- 
selves close to a frozen lake, known to our guide. We crossed 
it without difficulty, and, turning to the left, continued our 
journey. Very soon we saw four men, who stopped on seeing 
us. We naturally got on guard at once, but it was soon apparent 
that they were more frightened than we, and after consulting 
together they came towards us, wishing us good-day. They 
were four Jews, known to our guide, belonging to a village on 
the high road. As the village was occupied by the French army, 
they could not possibly remain there without dying of cold and 
hunger. The provisions were all gone, and not a single house 
was left for shelter, even for the Emperor. From them we 
learnt, to our joy, that the French army was only two leagues 
off. They advised us, however, to go no farther that day, as 
we might easily miss the road. We could pass the night in the 
first hut we should come to, not far off. They left us, bidding us 
good-night, and we fortunately soon found our resting-place 
for the night. There was a quantity of straw and 'wood in the 
hut, and we immediately lit a good fire in an earthenware stove 
we found there. It would have taken too long to make soup. 
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SO we contented ourselves with a piece of roast meat, and then 
decided to watch in turn two hours at a time, with loaded 
weapons near us. 

I do not know how long I had been asleep, when I was 
awakened by the horse, frightened in his turn by the howling 
of the wolves outside. Picart took a long pole, and tying sohie 
straw and resinous wood to the end, he lit it and rushed on 
the animals, holding his flaming pole in one hand and his sword 
in the other, and for a moment they fled. He returned trium- 
phant, but he had scarcely lain down again when tliey came 
back with redoubled fury. He then took a great piece of lighted 
wood, and, throwing it a dozen yards off, he told the Jew to take 
out a quantity of dry wood to keep up the blaze. After this we 
heard' no more howling. 

At about four o’clock Picart woke me with an agreeable 
surprise. Without telling me, he had made soup with some 
oatmeal and flour he had left, and had roasted a good piece of 
horse-flesh. We both set to with a good appetite. Picart had 
' given the Jew his share, and we took care of the horse also. 
We had filled several wooden tubs with snow, which was now 
melted ; we purified it by putting in a quantity of lighted 
charcoal. This served for our driiflc, for soup, and for watering 
the horse, who had drunk nothing since the evening before. 
After looking to our boots, I took a piece of charcoal, and wrote 
the following inscription on a plank in large letters : 

“ Two Grenadiers of the Emperor Napoleon’s Guard, lost 
in this forest, passed the nights of 24th and 25th November in 
this hut. The day before they enjoyed the hospitality of a kind 
Polish family.” This inscription I signed. 

We had scarcely gone fifty yards, when our horse stopped 
short. Our guide said he thought he saw something on the 
road, and on going nearer there were t^vo wolves sitting waiting 
for us. Picart fired, and the wolves disappeared. Half an hour 
afterwards we were safe. 

We first came across a bivouac of twelve men, German 
soldiers attached to our army. We stopped near their fire to 
ask for news. They looked at us without answering, and then 
consulted among themselves. They were in the last stage of 
destitution. Three dead bodies were lying near them. As our 
guide had now kept his bargain, we gave him what we promised 
him, and after asking him again to thank the good Poles for us, 
we bade him good-bye and a safe journey. He strode off 
quickly and disappeared. 

We now prepared to gain the high road, only ten minutes’ 
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■walk off, ■when five of the Germans surrounded us, begging us 
to leave our horse behind to be killed, and assuring us ■we should 
have our share. Two of them took hold of his bridle, but 
Picart, who had had enough of this, said, in bad German, that 
if they did not leave hold of the bridle he would cut their faces 
for them with his sword, and he drew it out of its sheath. The 
Germans took no notice, and Picart repeated what he had said. 
No answer. He then gave the two holding the bridle a smart 
blow with his fist which stretched them in the snow. He asked 
me to hold the horse, and said to the others : “ Come on, if 
you have any pluck.” Seeing, however, that no one moved, he 
took three pieces of meat out of the saucepan and gave them to 
the men. Those lying on the ground got up at once for, their 
share. I saw that they were almost dead of hunger, and to 
make up for our rough treatment of them, I gave them a piece 
already cooked, weighing more than three pounds. They 
threw themselves on the food ravenously enough, and we con- 
tinued on our way. A little farther on, we came on two fires 
almost extinguished, several men, half dead, lying around 
them. Two of them spoke to us ; one cried, “ Comrades, 
are you going to kill the horse ? I only want a little 
blood ! ” 

We did not answer. We were still a gunshot from the 
high road. When at least we reached it, I said aloud to Picart, 
” We are saved.” 

A man near us, wrapped in a half-burned cloak, said, 
raising his voice, “Not yet 1 ” He moved off, looking at me 
and shrugging his shoulders. He knew what was going on 
better than I did. 

Soon afterwards we saw a detachment of about thirty men, 
engineers and pontonniers. I recognised them as the men we 
had met at Orcha, where they formed part of the garrison. 
This detachment, commanded by three officers, and which had 
joined us only four days ago, had not suffered. They looked 
strong and well, and were travelling in the direction of the 
Berezina. I asked an officer to direct us to the Imperial quarters, 
and he replied that it was still in the rear, but had begun to move, 
and that we should soon see the head of the column appear. 
He warned us to look well after our horse, as the Emperor had 
given orders to take all that were found for the use of the 
artillery and the wounded. While we waited for the column 
we hid ourselves in the wood. 

I cannot possibly describe all the sufferings, anguish, and 
scenes of desolation I had seen and passed through, nor those 
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which I was fated still to see and endure ; they left deep and 
terrible memories, which I have never forgotten. 

This was 25th November, perhaps about seven o’clock in 
the morning, and as yet it was hardly light. I was musing on 
all 1 had seen, when the head of the column appeared. Those 
in advance seemed to be Generals, a few on horseback, but the 
"greater part on foot. There were also a great number of other 
ofRcers, the remnant of the Doomed Squadron and Battalion 
formed on the 22nd, and barely existing at the end of three 
days. Those on foot dragged themselves painfully along, almost 
all of them having their, feet frozen and wrapped in rags or in 
bits of sheepskin, and all nearly dying of hunger. Afterwards 
came the small remains of the Cavalry of the Guard, The 
Emperor came next, on foot, and cariying a baton. He wore a 
large cloak lined with fur, a dark-red velvet cap with black 
fox fur on his head. Murat walked on foot at his right, and 
on his left the Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy. Next came the 
Marshals, Berthier — Prince of NeufchStel — ^Ney, Mortier, 
Lefebvre, with other Marshals and Generals whose corps had 
been nearly annihilated. 

The Emperor mounted a horse as soon as he passed : so 
did a few of those with him, the greater part of them having no 
more horses to ride. Seven or eight hundred officers and non- 
commissioned officers followed, walking in order and perfect 
silence, and carrying the eagles, of their different regiments, 
which so often had led them to victory. This was all that re- 
mained of sixty thousand men. 

After them came the Imperial Guard on foot, marching 
also in order. The first were the Chasseurs. Poor Picart, 
who had not seen the army for a month, gazed in silence ; but 
it was easy to see how much he felt. He struck the ground 
many times with the butt of his musket, then his breast and 
forehead with his clenched hand. Great tears fell from his 
eyes, rolled down his cheeks, and froze in his moustache. 
Then, turning to me, he said : 

“ I don’t know, mon pays, if I am awake or dreaming. It 
breaks my heart to see our Emperor on foot, his baton in his 
hand. He, so great, who made us all so proud of him ! ” He 
went on : " Did you notice how he looked at us ? ” 

The Emperor had turned his head towards us as he passed. 
He looked at us as he always looked at the men of his Guard 
when he met them alone. He seemed, in this hour of mis- 
fortune, to inspire us by his glance with confidence and courage. 
Picart declared that the Emperor had recognised him, which 
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was quite possible. My old comrade, fearful of looking ridicu- 
lous, had taken off his white cloak and carried it over his left 
arm, and although his head still pained him, he had put on his 
fur cap, not liking to appear in the sheepskin the Poles had 
given him. Poor Picart forgot all his own miseries, and 
now only thought of the Emperor, and of the comrades he 
longed to see. 

At last the old Grenadiers appeared. These were the first 
regiment ; Picart belonged to the second. We were not long 
in catching sight of them, however, as the first column was a 
short one — in my opinion quite half were missing. When at 
last his own regiment came up to us, Picart advanced to join it. 

Then some one said : 

“ Look ! Isn’t that like Picart ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Picart, “ it is I ; and I will not leave you 
again, except to die.” 

The company immediately took possession of him (for the 
sake of the horse, of course). I walked with him for some time 
longer, to get a piece of the horse’s flesh if they killed him, but 
a shout was heard : 

“ The horse belongs to the company, like the man ! ” 

“ I belong to the company, certainly,” said Picart ; “ but 
the sergeant, who claims a bit of the horse, killed his master in 
the first place.” 

“ Very well, then,” said a sergeant, who knew me, “ he shall 
have some.” 

This sergeant took the place of a sergeant-major who had 
died the day before. 

The column came to a halt, and an officer asked Picart 
where he came from, and how he happened to be in front, as 
those who had escorted the convoy had come back three days 
ago. The halt lasted for some time. Picart related his adven- 
tures, stopping continually to ask after several comrades whom 
he failed to see in the ranks. They were all dead. He dared 
not ask after his bedmate, who was also from his own country. 
But at last he ventured. 

“ And where is Rougeau ? ” 

” At Krasnoe,” said the drummer. 

Ah ! I understand.” 

Yes,” continued the drummer, “ he died from a ball 
which cut both his legs off. Before he died he made you his 
executor. He gave me for you his cross, his watch, and a little 
leather bag containing money and different things. He begged 
me to tell you that they were for his mother. If, like him, you 
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were so iinfortunate as not to see France again, you were to 
commission some one else.” 

The drummer,- named Patrice, then took all the things out 
of his knapsack before all-the company, saying to Picart ; 

“ I give them to you just as I received them from his 
hands. He took them out of his knapsack — ^which we replaced 
under his head — and directly afterwards he died.” 

If I have the good fortune to get back to Picardy,” said my 
friend, “ I will carry out my comrade’s last wishes.” 

They began the march, and I bade good-bye to my old 
friend, saying we should meet again at bivouac in the evening. 

Then I v?aited by the side of the road until my regiment 
came by, as I heard it formed part of the rearguard. 

After the Grenadiers came more than thirty thousand men, 
almost all with their feet and hands frozen, a great number of 
them without firearms, as they were quite unable to malce use 
of them. Many of them walked leaning on sticks ; generals, 
colonels, other officers, privates, men on horseback, men on 
foot, men af all the different nations making up our army, 
passed in a confused rabble, covered with clo^s and coats all 
torn and burnt, wrapped in bits of cloth, in sheepsldns, in 
everything they could lay .their hands on to keep out the cold. 
They walked silently tviffiout complaining, keeping themselves 
ready as they could for any possible struggle with the enemy. 
The Emperor in our midst inspired us with confidence, and 
found resources to save us yet. There he was — always the great 
genius ; however miserable W'e might be, with him we were 
always sure of victory in the end. 

J had more than an hour to wait before the column had 
passed by, and after that there was a long train of miserable' 
wretches following the regiments mechanically. They had 
reached the last stage of destitution, and could not hope to get 
across the Berezina, although we were now so near it. Then I 
saw the remains of the Young Guard, skirmishers, flank-men, 
and some of the light companies, escaped from Krasnoe. All 
these regiments mingled together and marched in perfect order. 
Behind them came the artillery and several waggons. The bulk 
of the artillery, commanded by General Ndgre, had alread}'^ 
gone before. Next came the Fusiliers- Chasseurs. Their 
numbers were greatly diminished. Our regiment was still 
separated from me by some pieces of artillery, drawn by poor 
beasts with no power left in them. After that I saw my regiment 
marching to left and right of the road to join the Fusiliers- 
Chasseurs. The Adjutant-Major, Roustan, saw me the first, 
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and cried out, “ Hallo, poor Bourgogne ! Is that you ? We 
thought you were dead behind us, and here you are alive in 
front ! This is first-rate. Have you met some of our men 
behind ? ” I told him that for the last three days I had been 
in the woods to avoid being taken by the Russians. M. Cesarisse 
said to tlie Colonel that he knew I had stayed behind since the 
22nd, and that he was surprised beyond everything to see me 
again. My company came at last, and I took my own place in 
it before my friends were aware of it. When at last they saw 
me, they came round me asking questions which I had not 
strength to answer ; I was as overwhelmed to find myself 
once more amongst my comrades as if I had been with my own 
family 




